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BY AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA. 


uD 
LY. Up, 


Here it i 


CENTENNIAL YEAR is here! One hundred years ago in June 
the Presbyterian family in Canada was born. For a century it has 
been part of the whole body of Christ in this nation. Our 
church’s sense of mission was not limited to the shores of a new 
nation that had been born eight short years before she was 
formed, for she spread across the seas to other continents. 

The year 1975 brings us to celebration. What do we mean — 
gratitude, dedication, happiness, action? All this and more. It 
will be a test of our worthiness in this generation. It will shape 
the history of our church in the century to come. 

Let us catch the nature of our celebration in our approach to 
the Lord’s Supper. Coming in gratitude and penitence, we see 
the world’s greatest act of suffering to be the triumphant hope of 
all mankind in all history. There is a humbling factor in this kind 
of celebration but there is a dynamic and a deep sense of 
motivation —not the pride of a great past but the responsibility 
of today with a great future. Remember only this kind of 
foundation can produce full and complete joy. We are eager that 
the celebration of our centennial be nurtured by this spiritual 
understanding. 

During 1975 and in the years to come, many congregations 
are planning intensive study in all areas of the church’s life. All 
departments of our church have prepared courses of study that 
take us into the roots of our New Testament faith, our reforming 
emphasis and our meaningful evangelical spirit. The prepara- 
tion is complete and hundreds of congregations have their plans 
under way. 


2 


The centennial committee on publications has completed 
magnificent resource material for studying the history of our 
church: Enduring Witness by Professor John S. Moir, Biog- 
raphical Sketches edited by Dr. W. Stanford Reid, and other 
resources are now available. Churches from coast to coast are 
compiling and rewriting their local histories. Many have plan- 
ned historical cupboards or rooms that make the whole past 
come to life. What are you doing, in an exciting way, to make 
the past come alive and direct you in a clear path in the days 


ahead? 
The hope is that The Presbyterian Church in Canada will gain 


a fresh sense of our rich heritage and become aware of our place 
in the whole body of Christ in the challenge of tomorrow. What 
plans have you made in your church and your life to enrich that 
knowledge of your faith? 


A new day of evangelism 


With this study will come vision and dedication, developed 
and enriched by warm hearted fellowship and evangelism. You 
will make the discovery that you matter and your church matters 
today in your community and your world. You will discover that 
you are both the object of God’s love and the instrument of his 
love. In other words that you are the body of Christ and the 
kingdom of God is within you. This will mean a new day of 
evangelism in our Presbyterian family. It will not be a self- 
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righteous dividing faith. It will be happy, contagious and satis- 
fying in every way. We have services of renewal taking place in 
many congregations and in presbyteries and groups of congrega- 
tions and it is most encouraging. 


Put zeal into action 


Remember, isolated events, no matter how dramatic they 
may be, are very shallow events unless new life is surging up in 
the lives of our people. There is no magic in a witness of this 
kind unless it is the outward sign of inward renewal. Let the 
centennial committee share your fellowship with others. You 
may have ideas of renewal that will stimulate others. The Holy 
Spirit can use your renewal to refresh others. May the march 
down the corridor of 1975 reach far into the next century and 
carry this new zeal into areas of action. 

Now, to report what is happening. There is a new feeling of 
pride in the visible church. The outward physical facilities have 
a witness to make, if they reflect the care and love of our people. 
It is impossible to enumerate the congregations sino have deco- 
rated their drab buildings and gardens. They have planned new 
and additional facilities. They have put old equipment to work. 
Even the organs and pianos have a true beauty of harmony. So 
many have planned to play a part in the social needs of their 
communities. Plans are being made — some costing a few 
dollars — some a million dollars. The desire of a renewed 
January, 1975 


people is to serve others. Senior citizens homes, drop-in 
centres, nursing care centres, meals on wheels facilities and 
good neighbour programs are under way. 


Create your own thing 


The Presbyterian Church is becoming God’s hand, his feet 
and his heart. All plans are not on our doorstep. Congregations 
are uniting in ‘‘twinning’’ programs. Those who are blessed 
with the potential to give are assisting small congregations and 
mission congregations to meet needs they cannot meet them- 
selves. Eyes are reaching out to the Presbyterian family across 
the seas and before the year has passed the full mission of the 
church will be better understood. The years ahead will see a 
great international family of every colour and racial background 
coming to realize that they are all people of God and he loves 
them — every one. 

Space does not permit me to detail this growing action but a 
living church with the qualities of vitality I have set forth must 
keep that vigour alive in outward signs of deep convictions. The 
church will sing old and new songs; it will compose hymns; 
write dramas; it will make banners and display them, Pres- 
byterians will sing and dance in the abundance of their peace 
and joy. Choirs, large and small, are being formed across the 
country. The Centennial Choir, based in Toronto, under David 
Christiani, is but one of them. The Korean Choir will come to us 
from Japan; pins will be worn; bumper stickers seen; scrolls 
presented; gifts will be given. Remember, all these are gim- 
micks unless they reflect the boundless joy of being real Christ- 
ians in our own day. 

Our committee, Presbyterian Publications and all depart- 
ments of the church’s national organization are excited at the 
use of the materials they have prepared. Remember the real 
thrust of the church will only be felt as every congregation, in its 
own way, celebrates this great season. People can’t tell you how 
to celebrate — they can only help you. Creating your thing 
makes celebration real to you. 

An effort is being made to encompass the whole Presbyterian 
family throughout the world. Visitors will come to us from 
abroad to make this fact more visible. We must realize we are 
part of the body of Christ and we share his life with all denomi- 
nations who love him. We are concerned that we share our 
celebration with all Christians. Our brothers in the United 
Church of Canada have shared half of their history with us and 
half as a separate denomination. Let us remember how close our 
past has been in this nation with the United Church. Issues that 
were conflicts to our fathers need not be conflicts to us if we 
mature in the full sense of the ecumenical movement. 

The celebration comes to a climax in June of this year in First 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal. A hundred years ago at a 
memorable Assembly in that city Rev. Dr. John Cook became 
the first moderator. His memory is honoured this year as he will 
be featured on one of our stamps. Every effort will be made to 
make you feel part of a great world-wide celebration. You can 
only get the full thrill by being part of it yourself. 

After the Assembly — in the concluding days of June — 
Presbyterians will assemble in Congress at McMaster Univer- 
sity in Hamilton, Ont. The whole scheme and atmosphere of the 
centennial congress will be directed toward the task of entering a 
new century, proud of our past, aware of our present responsi- 
bility and with a great hope in the days to come. Happy 100th 
anniversary! *& 


DR. STEWART, who was moderator of the General Assembly in 1956, is 
executive director of our centennial committee. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


pone the truth 


‘‘THE CHURCH doesn’t need to worry 
about herself because she has the promise of 
her Lord that the gates of hell will not prevail 
against her. The church has only to be con- 
cemed with telling the truth.’’ 

Thus spoke a young Hungarian patriot 


Christian witness in his country where the 
state philosophy is acquiescent in 
humanitarian endeavour, but negative about 
: the Christ of the cross and the empty tomb. 
Hei is aware that humanitarianism does not have within itself the 
power to continue humane. The church has the mission to 
proclaim the Person who is the source of the needed power. 

From all the stories that our historians have been digging out 
of the records of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, in celebra- 
tion of our centennial year, it is evident that although conditions 
have changed amazingly, the basic challenge facing the church 
has always been to tell the truth about the lordship of Jesus 
Christ. Our forbears were alert to assert that lordship over the 
materialism that tempted them, both in the poverty days of the 
pioneers, as well as in the more prosperous days which resulted 
from their labours. 

We are the inheritors of a rich legacy of evangelical en- 
deavour that is over against the extremists of the right and the 
left, as well as against the pseudo-Christians who pay lip service 
to the Man of Galilee, but by-pass the Man of Calvary. How 
well we manage that legacy remains to be seen. If we coast alo- 
ng on the reputation of our fathers it will be said of us, as of the 
church at Sardis,‘‘Thou hast a name that thou livest but art 
dead.’’ We can only be worthy of our inheritance by committing 
ourselves to face the challenges of our day with the imagination, 
resourcefulness and perseverance that our fathers showed in 
their day, and above all things be ‘‘concerned with telling the 
truth.’ * 


— Hugh F. Davidson 
Moderator, 
100th General Assembly 


who is actively involved in making effective: 


“One hundred years...” 


One hundred years of worship, 
a century of truth; 

a hundred years of elders, 

a century of youth; 

a hundred years of sermons, 

a century of songs; 

a hundred years of learning 
our life to God belongs; 


one hundred years of hoping, 
a century of fears; 

a hundred years of laughter, 
a century of tears; 

a hundred years of battle, 

a century of love; 

a hundred years of sharing 
the Gospel’s treasure trove; 


one hundred years’ communion 
in spite of bruise and scar; 

a century s discerning 

God loves us as we are; 

Lord, save us from vain glory 
or prating in past pride; 

— “Nec tam’ consumebatur” — 
God be our present guide. 


Our village peace is threatened 
with city hordes and hives; 

our farms are sprouting suburbs, 
our lanes are hard-top drives; 

O God who taught our fathers 

to sense You as they ploughed, 
teach us to know Your presence 
mid traffic, wealth, and crowd. 


Eternal Spirit, free us 

to face the road ahead; 

arouse us through remembrance 
to follow Christ, who led 

our forbears to their future 

and waits now to explore 

with all his pilgrim comrades 


what time has still in.store. AMEN 
Stuart B. Coles 
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A visitor from India 


MISS MARGARET KENNEDY, one of 
the church’s outstanding missionaries is to 
be brought home from the scene of her life 
work in the Bhil area of North India espe- 
cially to add meaning and spirit to this 
year’s centennial celebrations. From 
mid-March through to the end of June, 
1975 Miss Kennedy will meet with groups 
large and small, men, women and young 
people, sharing her dynamic spirit and 
wealth of experience with young and old 
across the country. 
Margaret Kennedy is one of those per- 
sons whom to meet.is at once a delight and 
a benediction. Her enjoyment of life, the 
depth of her Christian commitment and her 
‘*triumphs in the gospel’? among the Bhil 
tribal people of India make any situation 
she enters ‘“‘come alive’? with meaning 
and enthusiasm. She has been an able ser- 
vant of the new Church of North India as 
executive secretary of the Women’s Fel- 
lowship for Christian Service which has 
also involved her in student evangelism 
and stewardship development. As special 
centennial missioner she will be an agent 
par excellence for the renewal of the 
church in our time. Local planners should 
communicate immediately with presby- 
tery and the board of world mission office. 


Moderator on television 


Meeting Place, the C.B.C. Sunday 
morning television series, will originate 
from St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Ottawa on January 19 at 11 a.m. 

The preacher will be Rev. Dr. Hugh F. 
Davidson, moderator of the 100th General 
Assembly. The service will be conducted 
by the minister, Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Cur- 
rie. Centennial banners will be seen and 
special music heard on this telecast. 
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CHEQUES for a scholarship for 
a mountain student in Taiwan, a 
gift to the Lake of the Woods 
vacation school, and for pre- 
school work in Tyndale House, 
Montreal, being presented. At 
left is Mrs. John Panabaker of 
St. Andrew’s W.M.S., Kitchener, 
Ont.; at right Mrs. Garfield 
Bender, representative to the 
Toronto and Kingston Synodical.’ 


e e 
Twinning 
HERE ARE SOME of the things that are 
happening on the centennial twinning 
program: 

Several congregations are planning, and 
some have completed, inter-church visits. 
On some occasions Presbyterian guests 
were entertained for a weekend visiting the 
northland. Others were senior citizen 
exchanges — some for a day — others 
overnight or for a weekend. 

Church school visits are under way bet- 
ween classes of communities within driv- 
ing distance. The visits are from Saturday 
afternoon until Sunday afternoon. So far 
all transportation has been provided by 
private cars. 

Over 20 churches have given smaller 
congregations centennial signs. So our 
sparsely populated areas have been able 
to erect signs. The gift of the sign has es- 
tablished a close relationship between 
churches separated sometimes by thou- 
sands of miles. 

About 30 churches have engaged in 
twinning with congregations that have a 
common bond such as congregational 
names. Sometimes a minister links his 
present congregation with a former mis- 
sion field. Others are linked by a student in 
a field with his home congregation. These 
associations will continue long after cen- 
tennial is over. 

Community projects are under way 
where a group of churches join with gov- 
ernment agencies to undertake extensive 
social concern projects. 
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The overseas fields are not forgotten. 
There is a scholarship of $175 for three 
years for a needy mountain student in 
Taiwan. 

One hundred dollars has been given to 
the Lake of the Woods vacation school, 
and $500 to pre-school work in Tyndale 
House, Montreal. 

The story goes on. Remember the twin- 
ning project must spring from the grass 
roots of the church. It is not just a centen- 
nial project. This kind of interchange 
should keep up for generations to come. It 
is good for the whole Christian family. 

An information sheet on twinning is av- 
ailable from the centennial director, Rev. 
Dr. F. G. Stewart. * 


Drama & Celebration 


DRAMA IS A great avenue of communi- 
cation, particularly useful in recalling 
great events and the course of history. In 
imagination it can project itself into the 
future in a stimulating way. 

Drama must be part of your celebration 
—particularly at the congregational level. 
We are not making it a competition project 
for several reasons: (1) Our budget would 
not cover an all-out national competition; 


(2) Drama as an act of expression loses. 


something in competition and discourages 
the beginner as he seeks to learn; (3) We 
want church drama to continue in the fu- 
ture life of the church and not be identified 
with the immediate act of centennial cele- 
bration. 

Writing and production should be en- 
couraged among all ages and all congrega- 
tions large and small. Productions need 
not be elaborate and lengthy. The short, 
well performed skit is a tool of communi- 
cation. Presbyteries or groups of congreg- 
ations should develop festivals, which can 
be thrilling, and pick up the motivation of 
competition. 


entennial 


We see the role of the committee in 
spreading the news of dramatic efforts as 
they take place across the nation. We have 


been told of many plans in this field. The — 


spread of information regarding dramatic 
productions will spark new efforts. 

Scripts may be written in congregations 
and by individuals who lack resources to 
produce them. We can get these scripts 
into the hands of groups who wish to act 
and produce and have little access to crea- 
tive scripts. 

If we can develop this idea and project it 
will be a developing and unifying force for 
years to come. 

So these become our guidelines: 

Think about drama. How can you tell 
the story of the past and stimulate plans for 
the future? 

Encourage the writing of skits and short 
plays. 

Involve groups in acting and producing. 

Conduct congregational or community 
festivals. 

Tell the centennial committee what you 
are doing. Everyone is anxious to hear 
what is happening. * 


Missioners 


‘‘CELEBRATION with a difference’ is 
to be the emphasis of the board of world 
mission during the month of May im- 
mediately preceding the centennial Gen- 
eral Assembly. The difference is the 
global dimension injected into church 
celebrations by the presence in Canada of 
six churchmen from different parts of the 
world invited to join us for five weeks as 
special centennial visitors. 

The churches in five different parts of 
the world with whom we have been histor- 
ically related in mission have all been in- 
vited to send a representative: Nigeria, 
Taiwan, Japan, India and the Caribbean. 
In addition, it is hoped that the Church of 
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the New Hebrides will send someone to 
renew the historic connection established 
in 1845 when the Rev. John Geddie left 
Prince Edward Island to go to the New 
Hebrides as the first overseas missionary 
from what is now Canada. 

This will be a good test of the most 
recent trend in world mission, namely, the 
fact of ‘‘two way mission’’ in which the 
church representatives will come to 
Canada to share with our churches their 
gospel insights and the depth of their own 
Christian experience as the Christian faith 
has taken root and produced fruit in their 
culture and nation. It is thus expected that 
Canadian church life will be greatly re- 
newed and enriched by this whole cross- 
cultural experience. All the churches from 
which these ambassadors will come have a 
distinctive witness to make in terms of 
biblical insights, gospel commitment and 
social awareness. Some of them, 
moreover, have themselves passed sig- 
nificant milestones in their church life 
similar to our own centennial and they 
have developed creative and imaginative 
programs for carrying the enthusiasm and 
devotion of the celebrations into the next 
stage in the church’s development. 


For example, ‘‘The Faithful Servant’’ is 
the theme approved by the 1972 General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan for emphasis during the next five 
years. This is a movement that has the 
usual thrusts of evangelism, education and 
service, but there is a new approach that 
stresses the involvement of all people in 
this on-going program. It has established 
definite goals and approved budgets for 
carrying these through and has had some 
success in involving the whole church. 

Another example is that of the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan which in celeb- 
rating its 60th anniversary some time ago 
launched a lively and dynamic program 
under the challenging theme: ‘*Following 
Christ into the World.’’ After several 
years this emphasis has resulted in the 
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local church being more conscious of its 
place in and responsibility to the commun- 
ity in which it finds itself. It has helped the 
church as a whole to break out of the 
‘‘shetto mentality’ and accept something 
of its mission in Japanese society as a 
whole. 

While the whole of Canada will be co- 
vered by these distinguished visitors each 
one will be designated to a specific area or 
region and a program will be drawn up by 
church people of that region (not by the 
national office) to enable the visitors to 
make a maximum impact upon the 
churches there. Then the missioners will 
converge on the General Assembly in 
Montreal where they will confront the 
whole church through its representatives 
as a climax to their whole visit. Some will 
be able to stay to give further leadership 
and inspiration at the congress later in 
June. 

In May many of the overseas mis- 
sionaries of our church will also be in 
Canada on furlough or special assign- 
ments. A master plan of deputation has 
been worked out for them across the 
church, closely co-ordinated with the 
itineraries of the special visitors in such a 
way that the total impact will be 
strengthened and re-inforced. May will be 
a busy month for the churches involved 
and congregational planners are asked to 
take note and start planning well ahead of 
time in conjunction with presbytery and 
synod mission and outreach conveners. + 


Korean choir 


TWENTY-FIVE young Korean women 
—girls, young mothers —all Presbyterian 
Christians — with their leaders, interpre- 


ter, and accompanist — will arrive in 
Canada at the end of April or the beginning 
of May, 1975. They have been excellently 
trained as a choir and, as a group, will be 
graceful in the Christian arts of drama and 
the dance. They come as our guests and we 
hope that they will meet thousands of 
Canadians, young and old. They will thrill 
you with their cultural presentation, help 
you to feel that you are part of a broadly 
based family of God, make you believe in 
the possibility of one world under Christ. 


Now, what are the plans? How can we 
be part of them? There are two phases of 
the visit, then it will come to a climax at 
the General Assembly in Montreal. First, 
the choir will appear in 20 locations in 
which a church or group of churches will 
take the responsibility of giving a gift of 
$450 to $500. This gift will not take away 
from our loftier spiritual objectives, in- 
deed it will enhance that deeper relation- 
ship. Each of these young ladies is putting 
$700 into their effort to be part of our 
centennial. Our gifts simply pay for trans- 
portation and care for our visitors during 
their month in Canada. 


If you want to host the choir and make 
the gift, let us know, that will enable us to 
establish an itinerary. Then the choir will 
be available for special appearances at 
schools, churches, rallies, etc., once that 
basic itinerary is set up. 


In the second phase, the board of world 
mission will supervise the choir’s travel so 
that they may have the full missionary 
impact from the visitation of our friends 
from Korea. 


If you are interested in these Korean 
Christians coming to your community 
write to: Rev. Dr. Finlay G. Stewart, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Centennial Committee, 
54 Queen St. N., Kitchener, Ont. * 


elebrating 
in the 


church school 


by Betty McLagan 


IN PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATIONS across Canada the 
major emphasis this year is on the centennial of our denomina- 
tion. Children and youth are not in a position to remember, but 
they can discover the past and share in the renewal and re- 
sponse. 

Special resources have been prepared for use in the church 
school to help discover some of the past of our church and to 
respond in a variety of ways. These resources, available this 
month from Presbyterian Publications, are for four departments 
in the church school— kindergarten, primary (Grades 1, 2, 3), 
junior (Grades 4, 5, 6) and junior high (Grades 7, 8, 9). These 
resources will contain suggestions for a course of four to six 
sessions. 

The emphasis in the kindergarten is on the local church, 
‘‘our’’ congregation, the people who work, play, sing and pray 
together as a family. Our church family is having a birthday 
celebration and the kindergarten children will share in it. 
Through activities, including Bible verses, puppets, games, 
murals and stories, the children will discover the people who 
make up their church family. The climax of the course is a 
closing ‘“birthday’’ party. The kindergarten material was pre- 
pared by Miss Marni Masterson, a recent graduate of Ewart 
College and the deaconess at Atwood, Ontario. 

The primary material has been prepared by Miss Barbara 
Woodruff, the educational resource person for the Synods of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and Mrs. Diane Tait-Katerberg, 
formerly deaconess in the Presbytery of Brandon. Since 
primaries relate better to individuals abstract concepts will be 
avoided. The emphasis will be on the individuals who have 
contributed to the life and history of the local congregation and 
of congregations in other areas. Beginning with how a church is 
born, the pupils will research their own congregation’s begin- 
nings and seek to find out about the people involved. 

The group will learn how God called missionaries and how 
they started the church in Canada; then they will explore the 
mosaic character of the church—many people, from many 
places— through the story of Peter and Cornelius. The class will 
have the opportunity to express their research and the stories in 
drama, a scrapbook, a montage and a rebus. Party plans will be 
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included for those who wish to close the celebrations in this 
way. 

The junior material will deal with the concept of time in 
relationship to the early pioneers, people who led the way in 
preaching the gospel and in social action — new paths, new 
ideas, when Canada was a young country. The pupils will 
compare these pioneers to Abraham and Jonah. They will dis- 
cuss how seriously the command (Matt. 28:19) was taken by 
Rev. Dr. James MacGregor and the Rev. John Geddes and 
many others who were pioneers. And what were the results of 
their actions? They will go beyond the decisions and history of 
the past and be challenged to look at the future and their role in 
the church. They will have fun playing a simulation game, 
making a time line, following the pioneers across the map of 
Canada and making cards for the game ‘‘Who Am I?.”’ 

The junior material has been prepared by Miss Ina Adamson, 
a school teacher and a member of the Bethel congregation in 
Scotsburn, Nova Scotia. 

The Rev. Leslie Landell has prepared the approach and mat- 
erials to be used for the junior highs. Miss Landell’s own junior 
high class in Biggar, Saskatchewan, helped with the materials 
by testing them. Junior highs will explore some of the changes 
and major decisions the Presbyterian Church has made in the 
course of the past 100 years. The outreach across Canada and 
across the world, the difficult decisions of 1925, and the social 
changes which have taken place since 1930 will be researched 
and examined. Basic to this course is a study on how people in 
the New Testament church dealt with change. Games, drama, 
Bible study, and role play are included as activities for exploring 
the theme. 

In all four departments the children and youth will be chal- 
lenged to share their discoveries, charts, murals, and plays with 
their congregation. They will be encouraged to respond through 
the centennial birthday gift offering. Above all, they will be 
asked to commit themselves to Christ and his church through the 
life and work of their own congregations and The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. * 


THE AUTHOR is convener of the church school curriculum committee of the 
board of congregational life. 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


THREE FILMS, which I saw in one day 
recently, produced a strange coincidence. 
It’s rare enough, of course, to see three ina 
day (at least for me, not being a film cri- 
tic); but the coincidence was that there was 
“so much common ground among the films 
which, though all made by Canadians, 
‘were shot in quite different countries. 
| One was a videotaped conversation with 
-a woman in Tanzania whom the film- 
maker, Gerald Belkin, knows only as 
“‘Joaquim’s wife.’’ Another was mainly 
an illustration of farm life in the high 
plateau country of Columbia. The third 
was the National Film Board’s Cree Hun- 
ters of Mistassani, an account of a winter 
_ spent by three Indian families in the James 
Bay area of Quebec. 


They portray people 


So distant in location, what could they 
have in common? It’s easy to reply in 
rather vague, abstract phrases such as 
‘life undergoing change... people’s 
hopes and fears.’’ There was much more 
to it than that. 

To start with Joaquim’s wife. She lives 
in a village near Singida, in the middle of 
Tanzania, where it is dry and the soil is 
poor and the population is scattered. 
Under the influence of Julius Nyerere’s 
talk about people coming together in the 
spirit of ‘‘ujamaa’’ (sometimes translated 
as ‘‘extended family’’ or ‘‘sharing’’ in the 
most thorough sense), she and Joaquim 
had moved from a separate homestead into 
this new village four years before. 

Glancing up from the child she was 
nursing, she tells what this move has 
meant in her life. They had been used to 
doing things all by themselves, and were 
even quite suspicious of other people 
nearby. Now they were working as part of 
a much larger unit (60 adults in the vil- 
lage), threshing the grain together. Some 
ideas she still found hard to take, such as 
families sharing the scarce food and eating 
together, but for the most part the new life 
was a great improvement on the old. 

She looked down at her infant children, 
and began mimicking the kind of puzzled 
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question she thought they would ask in 
years to come about her former life. ‘‘Did 
you and grandmother really walk all those 
miles to get water? How much time you 
must have wasted! How lonely you must 
have been!’’ And Joaquim himself joined 
in, to explain that the villagers had planned 
everything themselves, that it was a re- 
volution produced by the people. 

The Colombian film, made by Ron and 
Gloria Duncan, is called Parades de 
Piedra (Stone Walls). They made it for the 
peasants themselves, the smallholders in 
the Caqueza district, to suggest that 
though the life on their farms is tough and 
backbreaking, it has a dignity and a value 
that can easily be lost if families move off 
the hills and into the slums of Bogota, a 
city already ballooning outwards with a 
population of three million. 

What do the stone walls signify? The 
solid base of life in those lush, green hills 
and in the great plaza of Caqueza where all 
the farmers meet and talk and buy and sell 
on market-day? Or the dead-end of life in 
the urban slums, where a child dies of 
starvation and you see the mother standing 
by the shack without money for wood for a 
coffin? It doesn’t so much matter what the 
Duncans meant by the title; they make 
their main point sharply enough. 

Finally, there was Johnny Blacksmith 
and his two friends and their families win- 
tering and hunting in northwest Quebec. It 
is a beautiful film, Cree Hunters of Mis- 
tassani, not least in showing you how 16 
people have worked out how to share a 
one-room log-cabin for three months 
without quarrelling. But it also shows how 
every member of the families plays a full 
part, the daughters with their gorgeous 
black hair expertly skinning a bear; and 
how they revere the environment and its 
creatures, taking no more than they need 
and carrying out ceremonies of respect for 
the bear’s bones. 

It is an idyllic film with a sting in its tail, 
as you might guess since Boyce Richard- 
son had a good deal to do with its produc- 
tion. ‘‘Don’t leave your seats when the 
credits are shown,’’ warns the NFB man 
introducing it. Good advice, for in a final 


line Richardson as narrator tells you that 
Johnny Blacksmith’s land near the East- 
main river, and 190,000 other square 
miles, will be at the mercy of the James 
Bay hydro-electric development, to be de- 
vastated or inundated. (A part will be 
saved, under Hydro-Quebec’s agreement 
with the Crees, and it may include this 
precise area that was filmed. But 
Richardson’s point is still valid for an area 
of Quebec larger than all the Maritimes). 

Are they all too idyllic for reality, the 
three films? Certainly the vision that 
Joaquim’s wife has of the new society 
being built in Tanzania is likely to become 
less bright. In the sheer struggle for survi- 
val, the Tanzanian leaders are having to 
take firm measures to boost agricultural 
production and persuade people to reor- 
ganize in villages. 

The pleasant (if hard) rural life that is 
portrayed in the other two films is also 
threatened. The threat in Colombia comes 
from inside the people themselves, the 
restlessness that is fed by the commercials 
blaring out from the transistor radio hang- 
ing on the farmstead wall. In the James 
Bay area, as we all know, the threat comes 
from outside, from the hydro company and 
the men who plan a vast uranium enrich- 
ment plant. 


Offer a better life 


None of the films has a neat conclusion, 
and neither have I. Obviously the world is 
changing, and if the process of moderniza- 
tion and change that many people are fac- 
ing can be eased, so much the better. One 
way of easing it is to offer people alterna- 
tives, including a better life where they 
have always lived. 

The single conclusion I totally reject is 
that there needs to be fullscale devastation 
and wreckage of people’s way of life and 
surroundings. It is hard not to shudder 
each time one passes a demolition site 
(there are many in Ottawa) presided over 
by ‘‘The Happy Wrecker’’ who sports the 
flippant slogan, 

‘*Pardon our dust, 

For progress we must. .’’* 
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by Senator Richard J. Stanbury 


AT THE TIME I WAS BORN, my father was deeply involved 
in the events leading up to what some people called “‘church 
union’’ but which he called ‘‘the disruption of 1925.’’ That was 
in the little town of Exeter in Western Ontario where he prac- 
tised law, presided over a family of eight children and devoted 
substantial energies to his task as superintendent of the Sunday 
school and to serving as representative elder of Caven Pres- 
byterian Church. 

My own earliest recollections of the effects of that ‘‘disrup- 
tion’’ relate to the hardships of the continuing minority of 
Presbyterians at Bayfield where my father was born and where 
we always spent our summer holidays. For awhile it looked like 
the end of everything for that small group. The majority had 
opted for union, so the minority Presbyterians were left without 
a church, without a minister and with a sadly decimated leader- 
ship. But by 1934, with the help of people like my father and of 
stronger congregations in neighbouring towns like Clinton and 
Seaforth, they had bounced back, had built a delightful new 
church and had a continuing ministry. They still worship God 
together as Presbyterians, in great joy and faith and love. When 
I think of those people it reminds me of the words of 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown in the great musical of that 
name. The boys had her down in the mud of the barnyard. They 
were twisting her arm and she cried: 


Go ahead! Break my arm! Me holler “Uncle”? Phoo! 
Doesn’t make a bit of difference 
You sayin I’m down till I say so too. 
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How I hate that word “down.” 
But I love that word “up.” 
Cause “up” means “hope” and that’s just what I've got. Hope. 


That was the philosophy of the Bayfield Presbyterians and 
they were typical of their brethren of the Presbyterian Church 
after 1925. The people who remained Presbyterian were written 
off by those who had entered the United Church, by most other 
Canadians and by much of the international Presbyterian 
community —but not by themselves. They had acted according 
to their principles and their consciences and they were confident 
that they would survive to praise God in their own way. 


A colossal miscalculation 


Many excellent books and articles have been written on the 
circumstances surrounding church union and it serves no pur- 
pose now to revive old hurts. But it may have a salutary effect on 
us in our present-day circumstances to observe that in spite of a 
decision by the great majority of the leaders of the church in the 
General Assembly of 1925 to unite the whole of the Presbyterian 
Church with the Methodist and Congregationalist churches, 
nearly half of the Presbyterian people decided to retain their 
identity and their church. It was as though the leaders of the 
church had excitedly prepared a big party and then had forgotten 
to send out the invitations. Surely it was one of the most colossal 
miscalculations of leadership in religious history — a good 
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lesson for us that important decisions made by the leaders of any 
human institution are likely to face disastrous consequences if 
the people affected have not been persuaded that the decision is 
right. The great union movement which was supposed to have 


swept us all into a mass of euphoric conformity ended up, in my 
father’s terms, as a disruption, an interruption in the life of the 


church — serious but not in any sense fatal. 
The fathers and brethren of the General Assembly should 


have known better. Presbyterians in Canada had already been 


through so many fist-fights and had been counted out so many 
times that anyone should have known that they would bounce 
back. They were unsinkable. 


Celebrate the unsinkable 


When James Drummond MacGregor came to Pictou in 1786, 
no one gave him much of a chance. He was given the great 
honour of being the first minister (just a newly graduated strip- 
ling) to represent in British North America the Secessionist 
Synod of Scotland —the people who had broken away from the 
Church of Scotland because it became the established church 
and began to accept state subsidies. They were proud that for 
them financial support was voluntary. Of course that meant that 
they felt no obligation to support MacGregor. He was expected 
to persuade the few Presbyterian families of Pictou to support 
him and his work out of their meagre pioneer treasures. 

James MacGregor was amazingly unsinkable. He toured the 


~ settlements of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island eating what the people were able to share with him, 


sleeping in the barns or on the floors of rustic cabins, carrying 
the word of Christ and the offices of the church to those who 
wished them and laying the foundations for new congregations. 


~ He was called a ‘‘ courier de bois of the kingdom of heaven.’’ No 


lack of support or physical hardship could get him down. As he 
said: 

‘‘T have been here six years in as disadvantageous circum- 
stances, I suppose, as any whom the Synod ever sent to this 
continent, and though indeed I have been in weakness and fear 


and trembling, yet I account it the happiest thing that ever befell 


me that I was sent to America.”’ 

The people of Lunenburg, N.S., wanted a minister but they 
couldn’t get anybody to send them a trained man so they named 
one of their laymen and they persuaded four ministers from 
widely separated parts of the Maritimes to come together to 
form the first presbytery in British North America to ordain and 
induct him. It was a highly irregular procedure but a little thing 
like improper procedure wasn’t going to keep them from doing 
what had to be done. They were unsinkable! 

As the church grew in Canada, its life was constantly upset by 
the importation of the quarrels that were disturbing the church 
in Scotland. John Cook, one of the great fathers of our church, 
found himself thrown headlong into the controversy over the 
rebellion of the ‘‘ Wee Frees’’ in Scotland in 1843. The fragmen- 
tation of the Canadian church over the issue, the duplication of 
effort, the competition among the various factions, very nearly 
sank the whole thing. But the cool common sense and diplo- 
macy of John Cook and James Proudfoot and others, plus the 
untiring force of national confederation in Canada, brought all 
of the branches of the Presbyterian Church together in 1875. 
Presbyterians had weathered another storm. We celebrate today 
the fact that they were unsinkable. 

The Presbyterians of the West have had to be the most 
unsinkable of all. At the beginning, completely ignored in their 
requests for ministers by both the churches in Scotland and the 
churches in the Maritimes and the Canadas, they maintained 
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their faith and eventually became, under the leadership of James 
Robertson, the most dynamic area of growth of the church. 
Church union had a great appeal in the West because of the small 
numbers of people in each community and the distances be- 
tween. A large proportion of the western church went into the 
union and the temptation to give up, for those who were left, 
was almost inexorable. Almost — but not quite. From 1926 to. 
1965 our membership in the West more than doubled. And 
today the Presbyterian synods of Western Canada are the source 
of some of our greatest leaders. 

But if you are going to talk about people who had to be 
literally unsinkable, then mention John Geddie, Jonathan 
Goforth, George Leslie Mackay, John Wilkie — the shock 
troops of our overseas missions. 

John Geddie almost single-handedly made the Presbyterian 
church in British North America a mission church. From his 
beautiful little church in Prince Edward Island he criss-crossed 
the Maritimes preaching mission until in 1846 he himself be- 
came the first overseas missionary, travelling by tiny vessel far 
down into the South Pacific to the New Hebrides Islands. The 
people of several of the islands were still head hunters and 
among his workers we suffered our first martyrdoms. But the 
work went on and spread to India, to China, to Korea, to Japan, 
to Nigeria, to Formosa. When John Geddie died his people in 
the New Hebrides erected a plaque on which is inscribed the 
ultimate tribute for a pastor: 

When he landed in 1848 there were no Christians here, 

And when he left in 1872 there were no heathen. 

But what was it that gave these Presbyterians the confidence, 
the stubbornness, the stick-to-it-iveness — the character — to 
withstand all the hardships and misfortunes and to maintain their 
right and their need to serve God and their fellow man in their 
own way? 

They believed in the sturdy democracy of the apostolic 
church — parity among presbyters, the right of the people 
through their elected lay representatives to take part in the 
government of the church and the graduated church courts 
(session, presbytery, synod and General Assembly) expressing 
and exercising the common authority of the church as a divine 
society. They were not a sect. They were a living branch of the 
one church, the church of the apostles restored to its traditional 
form. 

They believed that the Old and New Testaments contained the 
scriptural truth, and that the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms were an adequate guide 
to ensure that what the church taught was indeed a true represen- 
tation of God’s word. Those were the things which made them 
tenaciously Presbyterian. 

But they had other qualities which, while not exclusively 
Presbyterian, were essential to the survival of Presbyterianism. 
They had a character made up in almost equal parts of faith, 
personal commitment, appetite for corporate worship, hope, 
love and self-discipline. For them Christ was indeed *‘the same 
yesterday and today and forever,’’ living with them every day in 
everything they undertook. Should anyone be surprised when, 
with that kind of heritage and those beliefs, they refused to 
accept defeat? I should think not! 


Explore the alternative 


Well then, how do we compare with our worthy forbears? 
Let us not coddle ourselves. Remember that our ancestors 
refused to be coddled by subsidies from the state or by the 
comfort of institutional bigness. They fought their own battles 
asking no quarter. Let us be worthy of them and face the 
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magnitude of the challenge before us. 

It is easy to say that the future looks dark not only for our 
church but for most others as well. We are not a big church and 
we do not seem to be getting bigger. We are failing to challenge 
our people to greater effort on behalf of the church. We seem to 
be losing our impact on society. We have turned much of our 
mission effort in on ourselves to rescue ailing congregations and 
to support those of our affluent community who should be well 
able to support themselves. Our theologians are uncertain of the 
reason for our separate existence and our pastorate is restless 
wondering about the legitimacy of our congregations theologi- 
cally, economically and socially. 

Unfortunately many people feel that that kind of pessimistic 
assessment is the only possibility. It is not! The problem is that 
its acceptance is easy, whereas the acceptance of the alternative 
requires more commitment and action from us personally. So 
we are inclined to ignore the alternative or even reject it. 
Instead, let us take time to explore it. 


People—our prime concern 


We have been passing through a period in the world’s history 
when we have scrambled helter-skelter for bigness and confor- 
mity. Alvin Toffler, author of Future Shock, says we are now at 
a revolutionary turning point in human history as important as 
was the neolithic revolution 10,000 years ago. A new society is 
beginning to arise. 

For several decades society has been the industrial, tech- 
nological society. Its characteristics have been mass produc- 
tion, mass consumption and mass media with standardized 
messages. 

Efficiency has been the hallmark of our society. Efficiency 
has required bigness, the blurring of differences in taste, in 
culture, in dress and in the practice of religion. Church union 
movements have followed the siren call for efficiency through 
bigness. | 

But the wheel is turning. Industry is moving toward what 
Toffler calls ‘‘configurative production’? — the adaptation of 
technology to produce highly specialized items requiring indi- 
vidual hand-crafting to meet meticulous specifications for indi- 
vidual needs. 

Corporate organization is moving away from massive de- 
partments and divisions which swallow up the individual, body 
and soul, for his whole working life. Project teams pulled 
together from different disciplines and then released again to 
their respective vocations at the end of the project; flexible hours 
of work, which let the individual make some decision about his 
working day; assembly line procedures which let the workman 
follow his own rhythm rather than that of the machine — these 
are all examples of the changing emphasis of society. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada is perhaps as well equip- 
ped as any part of the church of God to respond to these changes 
in society. We have structures which permit full freedom for 
co-operation with other Christian bodies. We recognize as part 
of Christ’s church any church ‘‘in which the word of God is 
truly preached, the sacraments duly administered and a godly 
discipline maintained.’’ We welcome to the Lord’s table anyone 
who professes loyalty to Jesus Christ and a desire to live as his 
disciple. We proclaim no distinctive or sectarian gospel. We 
prefer our own form of government and order of service but we 
do not claim exclusivity for it. 

We do not claim that the present divisions of the church were 
ordained by God, and in fact we know that some have resulted 
from the pride and vindictiveness of men. But we believe that 
God uses the various branches of his church to nurture his 
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people in a variety of ways best suited to them and to the 
advancement of his purpose. This understanding for individual 
preference and the divine diversity of human character gives us 
an advantage in the new flow of society compared to those who 
still strive for more and more massive conformity. We believe in 
a universal faith but in a “‘configurative’’ religious practice. 

But being equipped to respond to these changes and doing so 
are quite different things. How do we have to act to take 
advantage of our good fortune? First and foremost we need 
personal commitment — the reaffirmation by each of us that 
Christ lives in us —that he is here with us day in and day out. He 
is expecting great things of us. He is not expecting us to limit our 
obligation to him — limiting our worship to ‘attendance at 
Sunday service, our financial responsibility to the minister’s 
stipend and the heating bill and our social responsibility to 
paying our taxes. 

He is expecting us to give ourselves in his service and to bring 
to others his message of love in terms which are relevant to 
them. To live up to his expectations we will certainly need 
personal commitment. 

Then we need a new commitment as congregations and some 
understanding as to how we should adapt our present buildings, 
order of service and church organization to meet the needs of our 
community in the post-industrial age. 

Obviously we need much more flexibility in all respects. 
Society is mobile and we must be with and a part of society. It is 
unrealistic to suggest that our people give up beautiful churches 
like Old St. Andrew’s or my own church, Coldstream, or any 
other church if they can help it, after they or their ancestors have 
built them to the glory of God. But we can make much more 
effective use of them in co-operation with other denominations 
and community agencies and we can concentrate on joint efforts 
in the future. 

Our order of service is beautiful —indeed almost sacrosanct 
as any new minister finds out when he tries a variation — but 
other, newer forms can be interspersed in imaginative ways. 

But I have always believed that much as we love the quiet 
dignity of our sanctuaries and the traditional rhythm of our order 
of service, neither of them matters very much if the organization 
and attitude of the congregation are not directed at and signific- 
ant to the people of the community. The question we all ask 
today is ‘‘How do we accomplish that?’’ 


Challenging the church 


In the early days the church had responsibility for education, 
hospitalization and charity. The fathers of the church took a 
heavy share of the responsibility for society and had a commen- 
surate impact on it. But government and other organizations 
gradully assumed those tasks and the church never really found 
a substitute means of performing the Christian’s duty of caring 
for his fellow man. We just forgot about it and decided to 
‘‘worship God’’ and leave the care of mankind to government. 
But a different kind of social problem grew while we sat in our 
comfortable pews in our heated churches praying about our own 
little problems and insisting that our ministers spend their time 
visiting us. They were personal problems, problems of the mind 
and soul —having little to do with poverty. Government with its 
universal programs cannot deal with that kind of problem as can 
a congregation of committed Christians. Government can repair 
a poor man’s roof but it can’t repair his broken heart. Govern- 
ments can build homes for the aged but they can’t ease the 
loneliness of a man who has lost his life’s companion in the 
twilight of his own life. Governments can build schools for 
retarded children but they can’t bring comfort to the distraught 
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parents or allay their bitterness. These are the tasks of the 
church. We don’t need to tear down the churches and hire 
sociologists. All we need do is to build in each of our congrega- 
tions the nucleus of a Christian family who are prepared to draw 
into our circle the members of our community who need love 
and understanding. 

But even with personal commitment and with congregations 
which take their community responsibilities seriously we still 
-won’t have a church that is worthy of its great traditions or of its 
Lord and Head. It is not enough to be unsinkable if we are just 
‘riding at anchor in a safe harbour. Too often people look to the 
‘church for comfort rather than for action and innovation. The 


| church as a whole must be under full sail and bound for a definite 


destination. 


We can be indispensable 


Surely our destination, our objective, is a world in which 
Christ is King. To get there we will have to make it clear that this 
is God’s world and that God’s word and God’s people have a 
_key role in determining its course. That was certainly the con- 
-viction of our fathers. 

If we believe that God’s Spirit is to be found in the move- 
ments of history in our time, then we must seek out just where 
and how God is acting today in all levels of society. 

As laymen we are going to have to describe to the church what 
_ is happening in daily life. Our clergy are going to have to be 
trained to find where God is among the forces and pressures of 
| our age. 
_ We are going to have to work with sociologists, economists, 
educationalists, scientists and politicians as they try to interpret 
_ what is happening in their fields but we must not continue to 
_ leave the thrust of society to them. We must go one step further 
_ than they. After all secular consideration, we must be prepared 
to apply the wisdom of God’s word to give direction to progress. 

In an age like ours, which is oriented to the future, the church 
and its people often appear to be frozen into a backward-looking 
stance. Instead of instituting change or participating in it, we too 
often react to change with considerable embarrassment and we 
- lose credibility as a result. We need a positive theology of 
change. 

Other denominations have made public declarations on pub- 
lic affairs from time to time and we have sat back smugly 
tut-tutting at their frequent lack of moderation and chuckling at 
their ensuing embarrassment and vowing never to let any self- 
important publicity-seeker make pronouncements on behalf of 
our church. I would not recommend that we join the chorus until 
we know what we are talking about. But that is no excuse for 
failing to study in the light of the word of God the problems of 
our society and of the world, in our congregations and in the 
highest councils of our church. By doing nothing we leave our 
own people as ill-equipped as anyone else to deal with these 
problems —and worse, we make it impossible for the Christian 
community to lead society. 

The most effective leadership we can give to society may be 
sometimes by leading public protest, but more often it will be by 
encouraging our own people to understand the problems and 
how God would have us deal with them. If there is to be a public 
pronouncement, let it grow out of the understanding and dedica- 
tion of our people. ) 

The kind of common call issued last Thanksgiving by the 
leaders of many denominations for a whole new approach to the 
world distribution of food and resources is something in which 
we should be involved. But the public statements alone accomp- 
lish nothing. They must be backed up by concerted studies by 
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Christians at every level of the church resulting in concrete 
proposals for change and a committed membership ready to do 
battle to effect the change. 

In the dirty ’30s our society burned crops and slaughtered 
livestock while people starved. Today we are destroying eggs 
and killing calves. We are right to blame our economists, 
agriculturists and politicians for this disgrace to humanity. But 
what initiative did the church take after the Great Depression 
forty years ago to ensure that these things never happened again. 
What are we doing now? 

If we are prepared to concede that only economic and agricul- 
tural and political principles govern these problems —that there 
is no moral content; that God and his people have nothing to say 
about them —then, yes indeed, let us leave them to the others. 
But none of us really believes that. If our forefathers had taken 
that position they wouldn’t have been unsinkable. They'd have 
been sunk. We know we have abdicated our responsibility. 
Governments know we have abdicated. The technical profes- 
sions know we have abdicated. The people know we have 
abdicated. God knows we have abdicated. Should we really 
wonder why we have lost our impact on society and our ability to 
reconcile it to God? 

But, thank God, as we enter our second century in his service 
we have another chance. The church, as the people of God, is 
not dead. The word of God is not dead. Jesus Christ is with us 
today as he was with our forefathers. If we, as human beings 
who love him, respond to what is probably the greatest chal- 
lenge for the church since its earliest days, then we will not only 
be unsinkable, we will be indispensable to the rebirth of human 
society. 


A fable with a message 


Once upon a time there was a Wise Old Man who lived on a 
hill above a village. The people in the village loved him because 
whenever they had a problem they could go up the hill to talk it 
over and the Wise Old Man would share his wisdom with them. 

But one day some boys decided they would test his wisdom. 
One boy said‘‘I know what we’ll do. I'll catch a little bird and 
put it between my hands. We’ll go to the Wise Old Man and Ill 
say ‘Wise Old Man, I’ve gota little bird in my hands. Is it alive 
or is it dead?’ And if the Wise Old Man says it’s dead, I'll open 
my hands and the bird will fly away. And if he says it’s alive, I'll 
clamp my hands together hard and when I open my hands the 
bird will be dead.’’ 

The boys were overjoyed. At last they would prove that the 
old man wasn’t so wise as everybody said. So they caught the 
bird and up the hill they went. The old man was sitting in the sun 
and the ringleader said: ‘‘Hey, Wise Old Man, I’ve got a little 
bird in my hands. You’re so smart. Tell me, is it alive or dead?’’ 

The Wise Old Man paused, looked him in the eye and said: 
‘It is as you will, my son.”’ 

And it is very much the same for us at this benchmark in our 
history. We have a great faith, a great heritage, the living Word 
as our guide, the living Christ as our companion. All we need is 
a clear personal commitment, congregations who love and are 
loved by their communities and a corporate church, The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, which is not afraid to live in God’s 
world and be part of its dynamic. It is as we will. It is up to us. 

I have no doubt about our choice. Because we hate that word 
‘‘down.’’ We love that word ‘‘up.’’ Because ‘‘up’’ means 
‘‘hope’’ and that’s what we’ve got. Hope. * 


THE AUTHOR is an elder in Coldstream Church, Toronto, and a member of the 
administrative council of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. He was ap- 
pointed to the Senate of Canada seven years ago. 
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Horgotten giant oO 


*“WHILE OUR CHURCH recognizes no ‘leaders’ ,’’ wrote the 
editor of The Record in 1904 at the death of William Caven, 
** ... leadership in discernment and judgement must always be, 
and is always cordially acknowledged and prized, and in this 
regatd Principal Caven had few equals.’’ On the same sad 
occasion the Presbyterian commented, ‘‘The Presbyterian 
Church has lost her most trusted and influential leader.’’ Who 
was this William Caven, a now forgotten giant whose contribu- 
tions to his church are recalled by Caven Library in Knox 
College, the institution that he.served as principal for more than 
30 years of his half-century of ministry? 

Born in 1830 at Kirkcolm, Wigtonshire, close by the ancient 
seaport of Stranraer, William Caven emigrated to Canada at the 
age of 16 with his school teacher father and family. Like many 
people from southwestern Scotland the Cavens were seces- 
sionists from the Church of Scotland. In fact the denomination 
to which they belonged, the United Presbyterian Church, had 
been formed the very year the Caverns emigrated— 1847—bya 
union of most Scottish secessionists, except those of the new 
Free Church. Their basic difference with the Free Church arose 
from their faith in voluntarism, or the separation of church and 
state, but William Caven’s Secessionist background also gave 
him a larger measure of quiet tolerance towards others than was 
usually found among the aggressive, dogmatic, even arrogant 
Free Churchmen. 

In Canada the Caven family settled at Ayr, near Galt, where 
the father, John Caven, resumed teaching. Among their close 
neighbours was John Goldie, internationally renowned Scottish 
botanist who had arrived just three years earlier from Kirkos- 
wald, less than 30 miles north of the Cavens’ home town. In all 
probability young Margaret Goldie was one of John’s pupils and 
one of William’s acquaintances. 

After finishing school under his father, William taught school 
himself for a year and then determined to enter the ministry of 
the United Presbyterian Church. To prepare for his vocation he 
enrolled in Divinity Hall, the United Presbyterian seminary 
operated single-handedly at London, Ontario, by that remarka- 
ble pioneer educator and pastor, William Proudfoot. Midway in 
William Caven’s theological education Proudfoot’s Hall was 
moved to Toronto in 1850, to take advantage of the facilities for 
arts and science education offered by the recently secularized 
University of Toronto. When William Caven graduated and was 
licensed to preach in 1852, he was immediately offered — and 
he accepted— a parish at St. Mary’s and Downie, roughly half 
way between London and the family home at Ayr. William’s 
predecessor at St. Mary’s had been Proudfoot’s son, John James 
Aitchison, another graduate of the Hall who had just moved 
back to London to fill his father’s pulpit after William Proudfoot 
died in 1851. 

Those years at St. Mary’s must have been full and happy 
ones, particularly after William’s marriage to Margaret Goldie 
in 1856. Within a short time the first addition came to their 
family, to be followed by five other children, three girls and 
three boys in all, of whom all the boys became medical doctors. 
But besides parish and family duties William was involved in a 
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revived project of union with the Free Church. At the very 
moment of the 1844 Disruption in Canada, Proudfoot and his 
brother ministers had proposed union to the new Free Church, 
but their basic disagreement over taking public money for the 
support of religion, as well as some very personal attacks on 
them by leading Free Churchmen, had ended all negotiations by 
1850. In part it was the growing militancy of the Roman 
Catholic Church that brought the two groups of Presbyterians 
together again within a decade and led to their union in 1861 as 
the Canada Presbyterian Church. 

The new church could not support two seminaries, Knox and 
Divinity Hall— and both located in Toronto — but in any case 
the Hall was closed that same year, 1861, for lack of staff. No 
doubt it was a gesture of good will towards the spirit of union 
that caused William Caven to be appointed as a lecturer in Knox 
College in 1864. Just two years later he was made professor of 
biblical theology, and one year after that he was joined by his 
old friend, J.J.A. Proudfoot, who became professor of practical 
theology. 

Despite this infusion of new blood, those were not ‘‘vintage 
years’ for Knox College. Academic standards were low and the 
abrasive personalities of the two Free Church professors, Robert 
Burns and Principal Michael Willis, were driving Canadian 
ministerial candidates south to American institutions in search 
of a theological education. The third Free Church professor, 
George Paxton Young, left in 1864 to become Ontario’s inspec- 
tor of high schools, and Burns resigned the same year. Finally 
Principal Willis resigned in 1870. 


A moderate principal 


For the next three years Knox College had no principal, and 
G. P. Young, who had returned to the College, was forced out 
by older, doctrinaire Free Churchmen because of his desire for 
academic and intellectual freedom. Alone — no more faculty 
were appointed until 1890 — the two Secessionists, Proudfoot 
and William Caven, who had become principal in 1873, oper- 
ated the seminary that had been founded by the Free Church. 
They stamped its graduates with the tolerance of their own 
religious background — Caven’s own sympathies showed 
clearly in his eulogy for G. P. Young and in his support for 
Daniel James Macdonnell, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Toronto, when Macdonnell was charged with heresy for doubting 
that eternal punishment was consistent with biblical teaching. 

As principal of Knox College Caven was in a position to 
guide the church and its ministers into new theological avenues. 
At atime when controversy over higher or historical criticism of 
the Bible was disturbing other denominations, Caven quietly 
and deliberately chose the brilliant and youthful Scot, J. E. 
McFadyen, as professor of New Testament. McFadyen’s uni- 
que combination of personal piety and undoubted scholarship 
made smooth the way for modern biblical studies . 

In this and in so many other ways William Caven was con- 
sciously a bridge between two widely differing generations and 
philosophies. He could never be identified with the dogmatic 
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positions and violent language of the old Free Churchmen, 
while on the other hand he retained a scientific and conservative 
view of many of the turn-of-the-century religious theories. 
Much as he abhorred the effects of alcoholism he could never 
bring himself to condone legal prohibition. Similarly, as presi- 
dent of the Lord’s Day Alliance, his concern for a closed Sunday 
always stopped short of compulsion— men, he believed, could 
never be made religious by legislation. 

True to his voluntarist background William Caven fought 
valiantly in the 1880's against Roman Catholic schools in Man- 
itoba. Education, in fact, was one of his life-long interests— he 
served as president of the Ontario Teachers’ Association in 1887 
and‘in 1892 he furthered his own education by taking a leisurely 
voyage through Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Favoured church union 


Having been one of the fathers of Presbyterian union in 1875, 
Caven naturally maintained an interest in proposals for Christ- 
ian reunion. In 1889 he participated in an Anglican-inspired 
conference on church union which decided that Canada was not 
yet ready for organic union but that spiritual unity was a real 
possibility. Later he was elected president of the Canadian 
Society for Christian Union and in 1902 he welcomed that offer 
for church union which led directly to the events of 1925. In the 
first issue of the new Presbyterian magazine, The Westminster, 
he contributed an article praising the proposal for union but 
warned at the same time that such a venture demanded *‘ mutual 
esteem and affection.’’ While taking a leading role in the union 
movement he still held open.the possibility of a federal rather 
than an organic union. The high esteem in which William Caven 
was so widely held is reflected in three honorary degrees confer- 
red upon him and in his election in 1900 to the office of president 
of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance. 

In 1904 the General Assembly appointed Caven convener of 
its union committee but before the joint committee of the 
churches ever met, William Caven was dead. On November 26 
while working on his manuscript for a book about Christ’s 
teaching, he wrote his last words, ‘‘Lo, Iam with you always, 
even to the end of the age.’’ Five days later his own age ended. 
We shall never know what course the union movement might 
have taken if William Caven had lived to guide it. 

To all who met him William Caven gave a first and false 
impression of courteous simplicity—on closer acquaintance the 
depth of his intellect and the strength of his will became appar- 
ent. ‘‘He has the power of being silent, and uncommitted,”’ 
wrote one interviewer. ‘‘The mantle of his Christian charity 
may be stretched to hide the faults of a man, but he drives his 
spear to the very heart of a proposition.’’ “‘Both church and 
country are so much the richer for his life,’’ said his obituary, 
and the author of a poetic memorial called him ‘‘The gentlest, 
bravest in the thickening fight.’’ Such was William Caven, 
forgotten giant of the church.* 


PROFESSOR MOIR is the author of a new history of our church, ‘‘Enduring 
Witness.’’ He teaches at Scarborough College, the University of Toronto. 
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ENNIE (second from right, front row) and members of his eastern 
tour were welcomed to Calvin Church, Chatham, N.B. by Rev. John Posno. 


THE WESTERN TOUR visited 
St. Giles Church, Prince George, B.C. 


Wheels 


by R. P. Carter 
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GIVING THE BUS some attention 
at a stop along the way. 


PEOPLE MEETING PEOPLE in churches all over Canada! 
That was the basic idea behind the five centennial bus tours 
which set out from Southern Ontario last summer. 
About 125 travellers enjoyed a centennial birthday party on 
wheels lasting from one to three weeks. They came back a mite 
tired, but rejoicing over the great fellowship and the warm 
hospitality shown them everywhere; conscious in a new way of 
the richness of our heritage as Presbyterians in Canada. 
By their own account both the people of the host congrega- 
tions, and those who travelled, considered the tours a real 
success, and a very meaningful experience. 


From the shores of the Atlantic 


Traditional Maritime hospitality was waiting to greet the 
three groups that travelled down east during the summer 
months. Passing through the historic St. Lawrence Valley, these 
groups spent ten days in the Atlantic provinces, meeting the folk 
who today carry on the work of Christ’s church there, proud of 

the sturdy traditions and beautiful little churches which their 
early Scottish forbears established. 

The travellers’ comments are a tribute to the church in the 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces. ‘‘This was a tremendous 
experience in fellowship both with our fellow travellers and 
those we met en route. To see the enthusiasm that our neigh- 
bours to the East have for their spiritual life and the history of 
our church is certainly challenging to us.’’ ‘‘From the magnifi- 
cence of the largest edifice to the humbleness of the older and 
smaller ones our heritage is revealed and preserved in the care 
and pride of possession of our forefathers.’” When asked the 
question ‘What did you like best about your tour?’, a typical 
answer was: ‘‘The sincerity and warmth of the church groups 
who entertained us; also the historical and scenic beauty.”’ 


Through the St. Lawrence Valley 


Congregations in Eastern Ontario, Montreal and Quebec not 
only greeted and sped the Atlantic travellers on their way— 
they also hosted another tour group that spent a week in the St. 
Lawrence Valley, scene of so many early facets of our Pres- 
byterian history. 

One traveller, in spite of illness that developed at the end of 
the tour, spoke with glowing enthusiasm of the experience of 
meeting the people of the host congregations. Fellow travellers’ 
comments indicate that this short trip will be long-remembered 
for the Christian fellowship they enjoyed, and the sense of being 
a part of the wider fellowship of a living church. 


Pilgrimage to the Pacific 


The most ambitious tour, travelwise, was the one to Western 
Canada. In the space of three weeks, these venturesome pil- 
grims with their intrepid leaders viewed vast stretches of Cana- 
dian scenery, and visited far-flung congregations of the four 
western synods. 

Reeling off 500 miles a day in an air conditioned bus, it is 
hard to realize what the journey must have been like just 50 or 75 
years ago, as settlers moved west, and the church went right 
along with them. 

It was quite an experience for those who live in the highly 
urbanized centres of Ontario and Quebec to see first-hand the 
conditions and problems with which folk still contend in the 
west and north, to build Christ’s church, and maintain a 
gospel ministry. If only we could expose hundreds of other 
Presbyterians to a similar experience, there might be a great 
upsurge of generosity through the budget of General Assembly, 
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to assist these brothers and sisters in Western congregations. 

The hospitality and welcome of the host congregations was 
every bit as remarkable as in the Eastern provinces. The people 
who arranged luncheons, dinners, and even morning and after- 
noon coffee breaks along the route, were so pleased to meet their 
fellow Presbyterians. One minister reported: ‘‘Congregations 
like ours live and work in a relatively isolated situation. This 
sort of involvement makes them feel a part of the larger church 
fellowship.”’ 

The distances to be covered posed some problems, of course, 
and it is a tribute to the spirit of the travellers, and the planning 
and resourcefulness of the tour guides, that this journey was 
accomplished with such overall satisfaction for those involved. 

The same could be said of the other tour groups. Mechanical 
failures and other typical difficulties never seriously disturbed 
the day-to-day life of the group; cheerful good humour, and a 
spirit of flexibility always made it possible for problems to be 
solved. 


Great tour guides 


One thing comes through loud and clear in the tour evaluation 
comments —the tour guides were superb. Their names are: The 
Rev. Fred Rennie, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. L. W. McLean, Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. D. C. MacDonald, the Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Van 
Mossel, Rev. Dr. John A. Johnston and the Rev. Walter 
McLean. 

Without exception, each tour group paid tribute to their 
leaders’ qualities of mind and heart, that welded the group into a 
genuine Christian fellowship, and met the day-to-day circums- 
tances with competent and cheerful leadership. 

These tour guides gave up holiday time to carry out this 
labour of love, and received no remuneration beyond their own 
travel expenses. 


Another year 


Both the travellers and the host churches were asked whether 
tours of this kind should be offered again in the future. The 
answer seems to be a strong ‘‘Yes.’’ There are no definite plans 
yet, but consideration is being given to the matter by some 
members of the Centennial Committee. 


Centennial overseas travel 


But there are some definite plans for centennial travel over- 
seas. A visit to Christians in Japan, Taiwan and Hong Kong, 
arranged by the board of world mission of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, is scheduled for April 25 — May 16, 1975. 
An advertisement appears in this issue of The Record. 

In addition, a Presbyterian Record tour to the Holy Land has 
been announced for May 7-22 this year. It will trace the roots of 
our Reformed faith to the Land of the Bible, to Geneva, made 
famous by John Calvin, and to Edinburgh, home of John Knox. 


Christians meeting Christians 


Our oneness in Christ is a treasure we have received as God’s 
gift. Spending time and money to meet our fellow Christians 
face to face, in search of mutual understanding and mutual 
support in the gospel, is a real investment in a living church. 
What better way to celebrate our church’s centennial than travel 
with such a purpose — whether it be the ‘‘birthday party on 
wheels’’ bus tours, or a visit to the churches and historic sites 
overseas this spring! * 


THE REV. ROBERT CARTER is minister of Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont. 
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Hokens of Hiove 


by John A. Johnston 
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FAMILIAR TO CANADIAN Presbyterians of a century ago 
were the metal Communion tokens. These disks, of varying 
shapes and inscriptions, were widely used as *‘tickets of admis- 
sion’’ to the Lord’s Table. Unlike our present day Communion 
cards which serve primarily as a record of attendance, their 
predecessors had to be presented on the appointed day in order 
for the holder to be admitted to the Table. 

To procure a token, our forefathers needed to first prove their 
proficiency in the scriptures and be recognized by the elders as 
God-fearing individuals. An early session record states that 
“nane get tickats but those that has bidden tryall and are fund 
'weill instructict in the Belief, Lord’s Prayer and Ten Com- 
_mands.’’ Attendance was mandatory at at least one preparatory 
| service, often known as the sacramental fast, when tokens were 
| distributed by the session to those considered worthy of partak- 
ing in the Lord’s Supper. 


Scottish Presbyterianism is credited with introducing the use 
of the token to British North America, but Reformed churches in 
‘Holland, France and Switzerland also made use of these disks. 
| Indeed their use can be traced back to Greek and Roman times 

— disks carried by those who had been instructed in the mys- 
_teries of the various oath-bound societies. During the Reforma- 

tion in Scotland, Communion tokens came into general use, 

with a view to excluding spies and other unwelcome persons 
from the Lord’s Table. 

Nearly all tokens were made of lead, although silver and 
_ pewter ones are not unknown. Usually they were produced in a 
simple hand-operated mould, one at a time. The local black- 
smith often designed the casting form; the minister acted as 
custodian of the finished product. As lead is relatively soft, 
tokens were easily disfigured and were readily recast. 
Few tokens prior to the 18th century are still extant. Most 

- Canadian tokens date from the mid-1850’s and represent con- 
gregations in the Maritimes and the St. Lawrence area. A most 
extensive collection of tokens is found in The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. A member of the committee on history, 
from his own private collection, is preparing a travelling display 
of tokens for viewing during centennial year. 

During the 19th century, tokens became sophisticated in 
design. Enterprising business firms offered stock samples as 
well as custom-designed disks with bevelled edges and a variety 
of shapes. Through the years, with increased mobility of 
families, tokens of various shapes and inscriptions would be 
found in any one parish. Dispersement of tokens also resulted 
from the custom of several congregations combining for the 
sacramental services. 

Today, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is offered more 
frequently than in former years. A century ago in Canada, 
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celebration might have been but once in the year. In Glasgow, 
Scotland, it is recorded that in the 28 years between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution, Communion was offered only once. 

With what expectancy did communicants approach the 
Table! Preceding the Lord’s Supper was often a week of pre- 
paratory services. Friday, for instance, was the time when an 
elder gave out a text and question, to which a dozen or more men 
would respond. Self-examination, confession of sin, and pro- 
fession of faith were important as preparation for the sacrament. 

For the Sabbath, tables were set up in the centre of the 
sanctuary or perhaps outdoors. Cape Breton documents record 
the English-language service inside, with the Gaelic-speaking 
members meeting outside. In 1891 the Boularderie congrega- 
tion purchased a new tent for $28 for the outdoor service. This 
tent was a portable pulpit enclosure, made of pine, 12 feet 
square with doors at each end for ventilation. The roof provided 
shelter from the elements and a shutter opened on one side over 
the pulpit with a seat for the clergy. The precentor sat outside in 
front of the pulpit. 

The Table area would be fenced, originally by a wood paling 
to keep out undesirables. To enter the enclosure a token would 
be presented to the minister. The writer can well remember 
attending such a service in Bruce County, Ontario. The con- 
gregation was one which did not enter the 1875 Union. The 
sacrament was refused to me on the grounds of absence from the 
preparatory service and of being outside the discipline of that 
session. 

In the past few weeks, over 20,000 centennial Communion 
tokens have been struck for use by congregations from coast- 
to-coast. Some churches will use the tokens at each Communion 
service during centennial year. They are being presented to 
members at the church door in exchange for their Communion 
cards. Prior to the reception of the elements, they will be 
collected by the elders. At the June, 1975 sacramental service, 
members will be offered these tokens to be kept as centennial 
souvenirs. 

One side of the centennial token is an exact replica of a 
common stock design in use a century ago. The inscription 
‘*This do in remembrance of Me”’ recalls the scriptural injunc- 
tion to remember Christ and his blessings, as well as the duty of 
a Christian to be present at the Table. On the other side is the 
date, 1975, noting our centennial year as well as the name of our 
denomination. To Presbyterians, in remembrance, renewal and 
response, comes the gracious invitation to eat and drink to their 
spiritual nourishment and growth in grace “‘till he comes.”’ * 


DR. JOHNSTON is minister of MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., and 
chairman of the Assembly’s committee on history. 
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way! 
ar gare! Sylvester 


Laughter in the Kirk 


(Continued) 


From Chatham, N.B. 


St. Andrew’s congregation, at the time 
of the Rev. James Thomson’s death, in- 
cluded both Established and Free Church 
adherents. The former sent to Scotland for 
a minister; meanwhile the Secession group 
made application to the Nova Scotia 
Synod. First response was from Nova 
Scotia, in the person of the Rev. John 
McCurdy. He arrived only to find the 
church building barred to him by the Es- 
tablished adherents, and his first service 
was held in another building. Twice that 
week the lock on the church door was 
changed. The Established party expressed 
their determination in the form of a force 
of armed men who camped in the church, 
prepared to stand a siege if necessary. 

The Free Church adherents gave up the 
struggle and built St. John’s Church on St. 
John Street with the Rev. John McCurdy 
as their minister. It is said that persons of 
the Established persuasion contributed to 
its building, although none of them ever 
attended it. Regarding an ornament for the 
top of the steeple, a Scottish blacksmith 
suggested: **We’ll make a rooster, and put 
it on the top so that every time the wind 
blows it can crow over the kirk.’’ They did 
this and the ornament may still be seen in 
the local museum. 

— Rev. Wallace E. Whyte 


A penitential psalm 


Dr. John Buchanan of India sends the 
following vivid and somewhat amusing, 
but characteristic, picture of Jonathan 
Goforth at this period: 

‘‘Jonathan Goforth, though young, was 
even then, in 1887, a fearless prophet of 
Jehovah. I well remember when he and I 
were sent to Zion Church, Brantford. The 
convener for home missions was pastor. 
Zion church at that time gave almost ex- 
clusively to home missions... At the 
very beginning of our service, Heber’s 
missionary hymn was announced and read 
in part, perhaps as a sort of concession to 
the visitors, — 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand .. . 
but before the organ could sound, 
Jonathan Goforth, in his short homespun, 
much used brown coat, the sleeves wrink- 
led up till too short for his Elijah arms, was 
on his feet. In his left hand was the church 
Blue Book, opened at the point where the 
Zion Church statistics were revealed; his 
prophetic eyes flashed; his right condemn- 
ing forefinger pointed at the givings for 
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foreign missions by Zion Church for the 
previous year. 

‘* ‘No!’ he demanded, ‘a congregation 
strong as Zion Church giving only 
seventy-eight cents per member a year for 
foreign missions, cannot sing such a hymn 
as that. We must sing a penitential psalm, 
—the 5] st.’ The psalm was sung with deep 
emotion. The stage was set! 

‘*But what was I, the first speaker to do? 
I began with fear and trembling on the 
great call that had come to us students. 
After speaking some time, I started on 
wasteful expenditures, when Goforth, al- 
ways sure and never backward, from his 


seat behind the pulpit, pulled my (also 


short) coat tail. As I took no heed, again he 
pulled and whispered, “Leave that to me, I 
am to speak on that.’ He was quite right! 
He had a lash prepared for those at ease in 
Zion.” 

—from the book ‘‘Goforth of China’ by 
Rosalind Goforth 


Women’s rights 


The Presbyterian Record of July, 1876 
provides this report of a debate on wom- 
en’s rights on the tenth day. of the 2nd 
General Assembly: 

It is curious to notice how debates some- 
times arise in a most unexpected manner, 
from small beginnings, and the readiness 
with which members spring to their feet on 
the slightest deviation being proposed 
from their preconceived ideas of propri- 
ety. An instance of this was afforded in 
connection with the report of the commit- 
tee on the standing committees of the 
church which was presented by Dr. Wil- 
liam Cochrane. 

The name of Miss Machar of Kingston, 


was read as the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Juvenile Mission to India; whereupon Mr. 
Laing, Dundas, objected stoutly to the 
name of any lady appearing in the Assem- 
bly Records. He maintained it would be 
establishing a precedent wholly unwar- 
ranted by scripture, and the practice of the 
church. It was not to be tolerated. 

Mr. Wilson, Kingston, held that Miss 
Machar was not a member of this Court, 
and that on this ground it was ultra vires to 
make the appointment. The Rev. gentle- 
man was reminded tnat a few minutes pre- 
viously, at his own suggestion, the name 
of a male member of his own congrega- 
tion, who was not a member of the Assem- 
bly, had been added to a standing commit- 
tee without being questioned. He acknow- 
ledged the corn. 

Professor MacKerras here made a bee 
line for the Moderator’s desk. ‘““Rax me 
the Bible, Moderator.’’ While turning 
over its leaves, Mr. Blair, an elderly 
Minister from the West, came to the rescue 
with the Bible at his finger ends, and de- 
molished the opposite statement with 
copious extracts in favour of the appoint- 
ment. By whom did St. Paul send his epis- 
tle to the Romans? Was it by Titus, or any 
man? No, it was by a lady, Paul com- 
mended to the early church Phoebe, a ser- 
vant of the church at Cenchrea. Ladies 
ministered unto our Lord frequently; 
among others, Johanna, the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susannah, 
whose names are recorded by St. Luke. 
Let us beware that we do not despise our 
Phoebes and Susannahs. Tryphena and 
Tryphose ‘‘laboured in the Lord.’’ Wom- 
en were found last at the cross and first at 
the grave. 

Dr. Bell and Mr. Gordon, Ottawa, 
stood up for the ladies. Had the Assembly 
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not already appointed female mission- 
aries, and were their reports not before us? 
Last night the Assembly had distinctly ap- 
proved of the formation of Ladies’ As- 
sociations. Mr. Grant, desired the Assem- 
bly to notice that they were as yet without a 
book of forms and that by this action it was 
proposed to abolish a constitutional prac- 
tice of one of the uniting churches. If they 
abolished this secretary-treasurership they 
abolished the Juvenile Mission Scheme al- 
together. Mr. Laing consented to with- 
draw his opposition, provided it was not 
regarded as a precedent. Dr. Snodgrass 
refused to admit that it was not legitimate 
for the Assembly at any time to appoint to 
its offices whomsoever it thought fitted for 
any position, male or female, members of 
Assembly or otherwise. The nomination 
was sustained by acclamation. 


LETTERS 


A disgusted reader 


. AS a member of the church, and a Sun- 
day school teacher, I am disgusted with the 
artist’s impression on page 14 of the Oc- 
tober Record depicting a fortune teller 
with children in a crystal ball. 

Since when has the Presbyterian Church 
resorted to fortune telling? Certainly that’s 
what it looks like. 

We don’t need any suggestions of the 
occult in the church magazine, there are 
enough on the shelves at book stores. If 
your editor persists in this kind of presenta- 
tion I will have to cancel my copy. 

As far as my vision for religious educa- 
tion is concerned I will rely on the Lord to 
provide the answers through prayer, not 
through the crystal ball. 

Thomas E. Jowett, Scarborough, Ont. 


To Dr. Agnew Johnston 


I trust I will not be considered imperti- 
nent if I register my disapproval of Dr. 
Agnew Johnston’s idea that the moderator 
of each Assembly be given authority to 
speak for our communion until his succes- 
sor is elected. He may indeed present and 
enlarge upon the policies laid down by our 
highest court but no good can come from a 
succession of moderators who, holding a 
great variety of views on both domestic 
and international matters, may easily con- 
tradict one another. 

We have one king and head of the 
church, Jesus Christ, and the powerful 
presentation of his word is the only sure 
way to arouse and alert people to their 
privileges and responsibilities. 

(Rev.) R. Keith Earls, Cobden, Ont. 
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YOU WERE ASKING?. 


Q Iwas told by a member of the 
Christian Reformed Church that he 
and I, of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, are of the same family. 
Is he correct? 


A He is. The clue is this: ‘‘Pres- 
byterian’’ refers to the government, 
‘“‘Calvinist’’ to the doctrine, and 
‘‘Reformed’’ to the general family 
name. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion, “‘Reformed Church’’ was the 
name given or assumed by those 
who held to Calvin’s doctrine and 
government of the church. On the 
continent of Europe the word Re- 
formed is used where we'd say Pres- 
byterian, such as ‘“‘The Reformed 
Church in France.’’ 
Our friends of Holland have 
brought the word Reformed to this 
continent in their two groups, The 
Reformed Church and The Christian 
Reformed Church. 
The mother church of all English 
speaking Presbyterians is _ the 
Church of Scotland. It uses neither 
Presbyterian nor Reformed in its 
name, and the groups in Scotland 
that separated from the Church of 
Scotland, though Presbyterian, do 
not use the word in the name; for 
example, The Free Church of Scot- 
land. 
‘‘The Church of Scotland, re- 
formed in 1560’ is a common 
phrase in church history. This 
phrase is in line with the teaching of 
John Calvin who plainly asserted 
they were not forming a new church, 
but forming again (re-form) a cor- 
rupt church. When we say in the 
Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘I believe in the 
holy catholic church’’ we are saying 
in another way what Calvin said. 
- The word catholic means universal. 
Common usage today takes catholic 
to be Roman Catholic, and this 
usage is not conceded by the Or- 
thodox Church of the East, nor by 
the Anglicans nor by ourselves. If 
we wish to press the point, as I have 
always done in my Communicants’ 
classes, we may properly call our- 
selves Presbyterian Catholics. The 
church of Jesus Christ is always 
greater than any one denomination, 
and this we affirm in the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

The whole question of church or 
denominational names can get quite 
complicated. 


Q. The celebration of our centen- 
nial seems to imply that we had our 
beginnings 100 years ago, brand 
new. Please clarify. 


A The centennial is of ‘‘The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada,’’ the 
particular form of the Christian 
faith, in point of organizational his- 
tory, that we now have. The year 
1875 saw the union of four Pres- 
byterian bodies in Canada, but be- 
fore that there were other unions that 
led to the four of 1875. Our Book of 
Forms, Section 1, footnote, gives a 
list of the several groups that were 
eventually part of the 1875 amalga- 
mation. 

One of these groups was known as 
‘The Missionary Presbytery of the 
Canadas in connection with the 
United Associate Synod of the Se- 
cession Church in Scotland, 1834.”’ 
To unravel that one, you had better 
take an afternoon off and spend it in 
the library of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, or in the library of 
Knox College, Toronto. Perhaps 
you had better take two afternoons. 

Our line of succession today is in 
historical continuity with the Church 
of Scotland, which was reformed in 
1560. (I am not overlooking the fact 
that we have in our fellowship peo- 
ple of Dutch, German, French, 
Hungarian and other backgrounds). 
The Church of Scotland rightly 
maintains that it has an historical 
succession, as have other commun- 
ions such as the Church of England 
(Anglican), with the church of the 
apostles. Faith expresses itself in 
many forms, some of them, from 
our point of view, highly eccentric. 
As our Westminster Confession of 
Faith teaches, no church is pure and 
any church could become absolutely 
corrupt. Nevertheless, there is one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism 
(Ephesians 4:5). 

We are now moving into our cen- 
tennial year, and are celebrating a 
particular historical occasion in our 
long history. It is something like the 
centennial celebrations of Canada, 
1967 — but there was a Canada be- 
fore 1867. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port 
Hope, Ont. Include name and address, 
for information only. 
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Wiekeos of Korea 


by John McNab 


Rev. Dr. In Ha Lee, the distinguished Korean from Japan who is 
touring our country as a centennial visitor, has drawn attention 
to the first Canadian missionary to Korea. Here is the story of 
the Rev. William J. McKenzie, condensed from a chapter in the 
book ‘‘They Went Forth’’ by Rev. Dr. John McNab, and used 
with his permission. —The Editor. 


Poesy 


WHEN WILLIAM McKENZIE reached his 13th birthday he 
was so tall and so broad that he looked like a grown man. His 
feats of strength in putting the shot and throwing the hammer 
were such as to gain him fame throughout the country-side. Not 
only was he big physically but he was a giant mentally. At the 
above age he had completed the curriculum of the little red 
schoolhouse and made application for the position of teacher in 
a vacancy near his home. So at this early age he was appointed 
schoolmaster. He wrote the teacher’s examination when he was 
24 


14 and received the ‘‘B’’ certificate, the highest then granted for 
public school work. 

His grandparents had come from Scotland in 1800 and settled 
in Cape Breton on the beautiful West Bay of Bras d’Or Lake. 
They were among the pioneers who turned the wild tracts of the 
hill country into fertile farms. The grandfather, William Mc- 
Kenzie, was a man of saintly life, and came to love exceedingly 
the grandson named after him who was born on July 15, 1861. 
Together they pored over the word of God, often reading a book 
of the Bible in one sitting. The rare beauty of the old man’s life 
impressed him deeply, and the silent strength of his father’s 
uprightness aided in the moulding of his character. But he was 
about 18 years of age before the great awakening took place, 
that brought out into bold relief the rugged nobility and 
courageous vision that made him go forth as an ambassador for 
Christ. ; 

Like many other distinguished Canadians from the 
Maritimes, he entered the academy at Pictou. During his student 
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days at Dalhousie and Pine Hill he was accounted by his fellows 
as a man of strong convictions. This was seen not alone in his 
words but in his deeds. He was foursquare in all his dealings, 
devoid of any pharisaical sanctity and full of sparkling humour 
and love of games. He was a versatile athlete, being an outstand- 
ing performer in skating, rowing, boxing, wrestling and the 
usual field events at Highland gatherings. 

A significant test of the position he had gained in the college 
community was evident, when the Missionary Association 
proposed to open work away in lonely Labrador. A man of rare 
ability and indomitable courage was needed and immediately 
every mind and eye turned towards McKenzie. Gladly did he 
accept the commission of laying the foundations. 

After two weeks: sailing Labrador was sighted. In the land 
which Dr. Wilfred Grenfell has brought to the attention of the 
civilized world McKenzie made a wonderful beginning, four 
years ahead of that intrepid pioneer. He found swarthy hand- 
some Indians and he also found impoverished Eskimos. During 
his theological years he had studied medicine on the side, and he 
was compelled by circumstances to use this knowledge. He 
prescribed for the sick and even acted as surgeon where difficult 
cases demanded a slight operation. 


Venturing forth in faith 


Following his graduation from Pine Hill he was called to the 
congregation of Stewiacke, about 40 miles from Halifax. The 
needs of Korea, however, had stamped themselves upon his 
mind and after two years happy fellowship he told his people of 
the larger demands that had come into his life. Then he offered 
himself and what money he had saved to the board of foreign 
missions. A difficulty arose because he had asked to be sent to a 
land where hitherto we had no mission work. He decided to 
venture forth in reliance upon God, believing that money would 
be found for the enterprise. But money or no money, he was 
determined to go. His decision kindled a great interest in mis- 
sions. Invitations to address congregations poured in upon him 
and wherever he went he seemed to be the incarnation of 
apostolic zeal, pressing forward to the lands that knew not 
Jesus. His farewell meeting at Halifax in October, 1893, was 
marked by the singing of his favourite hymn: 

Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go, 

Anywhere He leads me in this world below. 
McKenzie was then 28 years of age and the very embodiment of 
physical and moral strength. When his train had journeyed 
about three-quarters of the way across Canada, he left his 
Pullman on a Saturday evening so that he would not be travel- 
ling on Sunday. 

The rugged hills of Korea were sighted at last and he wrote in 
his diary: ‘*It is with feelings of awe I approach the land as 
ambassador of no earthly nation, but of the king of kings, 
eternal. How weighty is my responsibility!’’ His arrival was 
marked by an eager desire to learn the language. When the boat 
stopped at a Korean port, during the unloading of freight he 
found his way into the town and received his first lesson in the 
Korean language. Talking to the first missionary he sojourned 
with in Seoul, he asked to be directed to the darkest and most 
needy places. Our missionary devoted five or six hours daily to 
language study and also observed the methods used in seeking to 
interest the Koreans. 

Dr. Horace Underwood had spoken to McKenzie about Mr. 
Saw of Sorai. Sorai was a village in the province of Hwang- 
Hai-Do. This suited his intention to settle in a small village apart 
from the city, where the whole community might benefit during 
his language study. So to the isolation of Sorai he journeyed, 


_’ where Mr. Saw warmly received McKenzie. The hospitality of 
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his little mud hut was tendered the missionary and he accepted 
the shelter of Mr. Saw’s home. Fifteen persons gathered on the 
next Sunday morning, February 5, 1894, for worship. Mr. Saw 
spoke, and the missionary, through his teacher, gave them a 
searching message. He decided to discard his European clothes 
for the Korean dress, and even to eat the native food, a much 
more difficult undertaking. The Korean houses usually had two 
rooms, with mud floors and mud walls. The pig-sty, a necessary 
adjunct of houses, was always of better build than the house 
itself. On the mud floor with its hard wooden pillow McKenzie 
made his bed. He wished to be counted, “‘worthy to endure 
hardship for Christ’s sake.’’ Soon he made a place for himself in 
the life of the community. 

McKenzie found his medical studies of great assistance in the 
emancipation of people from their superstitions. His stock of 
medicine, particularly quinine, was rapidly exhausted. His 
treatment of the sick and infirm became a heavy drain on the 
time set apart for language study. 

The most trying period upon his health was the war between 
Korea and China and Japan, which broke out in 1894. The Tong 
Haks, who were the nationals of Korea, were in rebellion 
against the royal house, on the grounds that the administration 
was costly and unprogressive. The Chinese had been invited to 
send troops to help the king, and the Japanese self-invited sent a 
large army of well-equipped troops, drove out the Chinese and 
turned out the Korean king to set up a quasi-Japanese govern- 
ment. During this period, which lasted more than a year his life 
was often in grave jeopardy. 

Persecution far from weakening, greatly strengthened the 
faith of the native Christians. A site was purchased for a church 
amid a beautiful grove of trees, which a short time before had 
been a centre of spirit worship. From the beginning he insisted 
that they themselves must build the church. He opened a public 
school and engaged a teacher. The Koreans did not long remain 
babes in the faith but entered with fine liberality into the worship 
and service of the Lord. 

The missionaries at Seoul, the Korean capital, urged him to 
abandon Sorai and live with them. But McKenzie replied, *‘I 
feel it my duty to remain here until things get settled again.’’ All 
sorts of cases were brought to him for healing: palsy, pleurisy, 
skin diseases, and the wounded. He was ready to help the 
wounded at any hour of the day or night. Tong Haks sent 
messengers from the mountains to come to their strongholds and 
dress their wounds properly. 


A village of Christians 


A year and a half’s ministry, despite all the unrest, resulted in 
a village that was almost wholly Christian. His own converts 
went out in evangelistic bands to different villages. The church 
was being rapidly pushed to completion but McKenzie was very 
ill. His little stock of medicine was scanty, since the war had 
prevented him from receiving fresh supplies. A fever laid his 
giant frame low. He wrote in his diary, ‘‘I hope it is not death, 
for the sake of Korea.’’ Exposure and privations had weakened 
him and his beautiful life burned out quickly, a voluntary 
sacrifice for Korea and Christ. Only a boy, Mr. Saw’s son, was 
beside him, and the congregation was gathered for worship 
when his heroic spirit passed on Sunday, June the 23rd, 1894. A 
simple will left all that he had to the church in Korea. Within two 
years he had conquered a language, gathered a group of faithful 
disciples and erected a place of worship. 

His passing was not to be in vain. When the news of his death 
reached Canada, three young men, Grierson, Foote, and McRae 
volunteered to take up the task. Today Korea has some of the 
finest Christian congregations to be found in any land. *« 
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Dr. Cook’s descendants 


The column on Rev. Dr. John Cook of 
St. Andrew’s, Quebec City in the 
November Record has brought to light 
some details about his family. In fact a 
fairly complete family tree has been pro- 
vided by Mr. and Mrs. Fraser McKee of 
Toronto. 

Mr. McKee is chairman of the board at 
Glenview Church, his wife is president of 
the Women’s Association and a member 
of the General Assembly’s board of con- 
gregational life. Her maiden name was 
Rosalind Stuart Wiggs, and she is a great- 
granddaughter of Dr. Cook. 

Among those descendants of Dr. Cook 
who are living is a granddaughter, Mrs. 
John Jones of Montreal, and her daughter, 
Mrs. John Walker of St. Catharines, Ont. 

Rev. Dr. John Cook married Eliza Airth 


A 
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in 1835, and they had four sons and three 
daughters. The oldest son, John was a 
bachelor and a lawyer. He died at 36 years 
of age. The second son, Robert, lived only 
seven years. 


Sons William and Archibald married 
sisters, Jessie and Margaret Cassels. They 
came from another family that has since 
left its mark on The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Hamilton Cassels, Q.C. is the 
legal counsel of our church, as were his 
father and grandfather before him. 


In view of the fact that a postage stamp 
is to be issued in honour of Dr. John Cook 
as moderator of the first General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, it 
would be interesting to learn of other liv- 
ing descendants of this famous minister. 


VERY REV, JOHN COOK, D.D., 


MODERATOR 


OF THE FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCIL IN: CANADA, 
CONSTITUTED AT MONTREAL, LOTIL JUNK, 1875, 
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South African arrests 


While South African Prime Minister 
Vorster was proclaiming a changed policy 
toward the rest of southern Africa, security 
police continued to round up leaders of 
black organizations within South Africa. 

Nearly 40 persons have been arrested 
since September 25 when blacks tried to 
organize a series of rallies in support of 
FRELIMO which had just assumed power 
in Mozambique. The arrests have all but 
destroyed the leadership of the South Afri- 
can Students Organization, the Black 
People’s Convention and the Black Allied 
Workers Union. 

Following the latest wave of arrests on 
November 8, Rev. Dr. Theo Kotze, Cape 
regional director of the Christian Institute, 
said. the detentions must convince people 
overseas that ‘‘this is an unjust society and 
the idea that things are getting better is 
deception.’’ The Terrorism Act, under 
which the majority of the 40 are detained, 
provides for arrest without warrant and 
indefinite detention without access to legal 
counsel, family or friends. 

Meanwhile in Pretoria a court order is 
being sought to restrain the police from 
‘‘brutal assault’’ on the detainees. The ap- 
plication to the Supreme Court is being 
made on behalf of four men by their fathers 
and for a fifth man by his fiancée. 


Inter-church aid 


Recent grants by the Assembly’s com- 
mittee on inter-church aid include: $1,000 
to the World Council’s program for Cyprus 
refugees, $2,000 to the Philippines for op- 
pressed farmworkers, and $500 to help 
provide winter clothing for South Korean 
prisoners. ° 

A number of other appeals have gone 
unanswered because of limited funds on 
hand. Congregational treasurers are urged 
to forward the I.C. Aid contributions im- 
mediately. Gifts may be earmarked from 
West African drought relief, Bangladesh 
famine relief or any other area where the 
food crisis is most serious. 


For a world in want 


Canada’s pledge of one million tons of 
grain a year for the next three years to aid 
the world’s hungry, commendable as it is, 
is not enough, said the executive of The 
United Church of Canada’s General 
Council when it held its regular quarterly 
meeting at Cedar Glen. Members of the 
council executive were commenting on the 
promise made by External Affairs Minis- 
ter Allan MacEachen at the World Food 
Conference in Rome. 

It would more appropriate, the church . 
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executive declared, if the Canadian gov- 
ernment were “‘to support proposals that 
involve the receiving nations in interna- 
tional food-sharing agreements which re- 
ally meet the situation.’’ 


Lutheran union 


Most Lutherans are in favour of merg- 
ing three existing Lutheran churches into 
one Canadian Lutheran church, according 
to arecent survey. Of 1,107 responses to a 
questionnaire at church conventions dur- 
ing the past year, a total of 903, or 81 
percent, favour union among the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of Canada, Lutheran 
Church in America (Canada Section) and 
Lutheran Church (Canada) of the Missouri 
Synod. 


Workshop in Belleville 


Eight third year Ewart College students 
and a professor conducted a one day 
teacher training workshop in St. Columba 
Church, Belleville, Ont. in November. 
About 35 people from Trenton, Stirling 
and Belleville attended. 

Together the students and teachers ex- 
amined some of Jesus’ methods of teach- 
ing. They found that Christ always met the 
people where they were, at their level of 
understanding and thinking. 

Experiments were tried with puppets, 
modelling materials, painting, music and 
drama, and audio-visuals. 


Bible Society Leaflet 


To celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
the 50th anniversary of the United Church 
of Canada, the Canadian Bible Society has 
issued celebrate. It is a colourful leaflet 
containing a selection from Ephesians, 
chapter 4, in Today’s English Version of 
the New Testament. 

It is being provided in quantity free to 
the two denominations as a gesture of 
goodwill and appreciation from the Bible 
Society. 


Walkathon raises $16,410 


The St. Catharines Branch of the Cana- 
dian Bible Society raised $16,410 through 
its annual walkathon. The money was used 
to purchase Bibles in modern Spanish and 
a van for distributing them in the Republic 
of Honduras. The van arrived in time to 
help distribute food and relief supplies fol- 
lowing the disasterous flood in that coun- 
try. 540 walkers took part in the walkathon 
with 175 others assisting as crossing 
guards, secretaries etc. Over 10,000 peo- 
ple shared in contributing the money 
which was raised. Gordon Whitton, a 
member of Scottlea Presbyterian Church, 
is one of the co-presidents of the local 
branch. 
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Your personal Centennial Project? 


7a 100 2b 


Visit Christians in 
Japan, Taiwan 
and Hong Kong 


Here is your opportunity to meet Asian Christians, who 
will be your hosts and guides as you learn first-hand of the 
work of Christ’s Church in other lands. 


THIS TOUR IS A CENTENNIAL PROJECT 
PLANNED BY THE BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


21 DAYS 
April 25 - May 16, 1975 


Vancouver to Vancouver 


$1400 


based on twin occupancy 


This tour will take you first to Japan for a week, 
then on to Taiwan for the second week. The third 
week wil/ be spent in Hong Kong and Hawaii. 


All travel arrangements will be handled by Alma Tours 
and Travel Ltd. of Agincourt, Ont., in consultation with 
the staff of the Board of World Mission. 


WRITE NOW For Full Information To: 
Alma Tours and Travel Ltd., 
3850 Sheppard Avenue E., 
Agincourt, Ontario, M1T 3L4 


PERSONALS 


The Rev. Fred and Mrs. Miller of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, Ont. 
were presented with a silver tea service by 
the congregation to mark their 25th wed- 
ding anniversary. Here they cut the cake. 


Miss Margaret Near has resigned after found few of certain age groups, from the 
20 years as deaconess at the Chinese teens to the *40’s, in attendance at our 
Church and Community Centre in Toronto churches. He was shocked by the poor 
because of the failing health of her mother, living conditions on two of our Indian re- 
who lives in Kitchener. 


serves. 

The Rev. Robert Spencer, Arthur, Ont. 
has been appointed resident director of the 
Maclean Estate at Crieff, Ont. 


Rev. Dr. Allen Reoch retired as hospital 
visitor in Toronto on December 31, 1974. 

Terry and Eileen Samuel, recently ap- 
pointed to Taiwan to work in the Tam 
Kang Middle School in Tamsui, arrived in 

The chaplain at the Canadian Forces Taiwan in December after a vacation 
Base, North Bay, Ont., the Rev. Stanley period in Europe en route. Together with 
Self, has been promoted to the rank of Ron and Beverley Archer, who arrived 
major and has received the Canadian with their new baby in November to do 
Forces Decoration for long service. Above work with tribal people, they have begun a 
he is congratulated by Colonel C. L. Fox, period of orientation and language study at 
commanding officer of the base. the language school in Taipei. 

Frank J. Whilsmith, chairman of the | The Rev. John Bell is progressing satis- 
Presbyterian administrative council, was factorily following his hospitalization be- 
the speaker at the laity Sunday service in cause of a heart condition. He and his 
St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Ber- wife, Carol, plan to take an appointment 
muda. He was in Bermuda to attend a under Canada missions of the board of 
prayer conference at Willowbank, aChris- world mission in lieu of their earlier as- 
tian retreat colony and convention centre. signment to Nigeria. 

He also addressed a men’s breakfast at St. Mrs. James Callum of Regina, Sask. 
Andrew’s Church, where the Rev. Leslie celebrated her 101st birthday at Pioneer 
Smith is minister. Village residence there on November Ist. 

In an address to the national office staff, She was a delegate from the West to the 
Rev. Dr. In Ha Lee, moderator of the Presbyterian’ Congress of 1925, when 
Korean Church in Japan, spoke of the some 2,000 men and women gathered in 
Christian action in which that church is Toronto prior to the ‘‘union’’ General As- 
engaged. On his travels in Canada he sembly. 


“Genuinely Fine” in every sense of the 
word—the Conn Organ “Chapel Spinet’. 
The charm and grace of its beautifully 
proportioned console would compliment 
any surrounding. It is a unit of compact 
versatility specially engineered and 
designed for those seeking an instrument 
with the characteristics of the traditional 
organ. Standard equipment on the Chapel 
Spinet are a locking failboard and 

finished back. An ideal choice for church, 
school, institution or home. A genuinely 


fine choice. 


~|_4I Tri-lel associates limited 


105 Sparks Avenue, Willowdale, Ontario, Canada M2H 2S5/ Telephone (416) 499-5044 
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In Timmins, Ont. the 101st birthday of 
Mrs. Alex Borland was celebrated on 
November 3rd. Her husband was the first 
full-time fire chief there. 

The Rev. D. Blain Thierry, a minister of 
the United Church, has been appointed 
secretary of the Canadian Bible Society in 
the Hamilton, Ont. district. He succeeds 
the Rev. Howard Zurbrigg, who has been 
transferred to the national office in To- 
ronto. 


A new pulpit robe was presented to the 
Rev. Frank Parsons at Erindale Church, 
Mississauga, Ont. With him is Mrs. Joan 
Anderson, president ,Mary Whale Group. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 

Congregations had given 
$1,535,251 to the General 
Assembly's budget at Novem- 
ber 30, 1974, as compared to 
$1,440,425 the same date last 
year. 

W. M. S. contributions for 
missions were $316,250 from 
the Western Division, $28,000 
from the Eastern Division. 

Please send budget givings 
epee aur ly 14 for credit to 


At Port Credit, Ont. a presentation was 
made to the Rev. Donald and Mrs. Jack- 
son to mark 25 years ministry with St. 
Andrew’s Church there. An_ inscribed 
silver plate and a pulpit robe were given by 
the congregation, a cheque by the elders 
and managers. 


BOOKS 


SOLZHENITSYN, a pictorial autobiog- 
raphy 

Those who have read the famous 
Russian’s works which won him the Nobel 
Prize in literature will be interested in this 
book of 75 photographs, interspersed with 
excerpts from his books and articles. An 
easy volume to read, and well worthwhile, 
(Doubleday, $9.95, paper $3.25). 


SOME CAMEL ... SOME NEEDLE and 
Other Thoughts for the Day, by Arnold 
Edinborough 

This book starts with Christmas Eve and 
goes on through the Christian year. It is a 
diary of a sort, with emphasis upon a 
Christian interpretation of life by an Ang- 
lican layman who is well known to most 
Canadians for his perceptive prose. (Les- 
ter and Orpen, $8.95). 


PAULUS, by Rollo May 

I was rummaging through the card index 
in the library of the local community col- 
lege to see what books they had on modern 
theologians. Only one name appeared — 
Paul Tillich. Significant, then, that a biog- 
raphy of him has been written by an out- 
standing psychoanalyst. Paulus is a warm, 
delightful book in which we learn as much 


Congratulations to The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
| on its One Hundredth Anniversary, 


from a sister denomination now celebrating its Fiftieth. 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 


stad ova 


Moderator Secretary, General Council 
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about May as Tillich — the story of two 
lives intermingled. A psychological por- 
trait of a great theologian, Tillich’s con- 
tribution to psychiatry, says May, was that 
he helped them in the “‘capacity to care.”’ 
(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $6.25) 

John Congram 


CANADA GOES METRIC, by Gerald 
J. Black 

If you’re struggling to understand the 
intricacies of the metric system, this is for 
you. It clearly explains how and why met- 
ric is simple and logical, and will prove a 
valuable guide as Canadians venture into 
the unknown system long familiar to those 
from overseas. (Doubleday, cloth, $6.50, 
paper, $2.95) 


THERE IS A LOVE, by Birgitta Yavari 

Fashion illustrater Yavari became one 
‘of the Jesus people in 1970, and this con- 
tains her insights into the Christian mes- 
sage as she experiences it, through her art, 
poetry and music, interspersed with scrip- 
ture. Her simple, unsophisticated faith is 
well expressed in her written work, beauti- 
fully illustrated in colour and black-and- 
white. (Welch, $4.50) 


PRIME MINISTER TRUDEAU, as 
seen by cartoonist Peterson. 


THE DAY OF THE GLORIOUS 
REVOLUTION, by Stanley Burke, 
illustrations by Roy Peterson 

A political spoof populated by charac- 
ters living in a swamp — Pierre Bullion, 
who has written 99 books and like a 
mudhole out in Gopherland, dried up, to 
the dismay of his publisher, Jack McMap- 
leleaf; plus others whose names have a 
ring of familiarity, including Judy La 
Swamp, Douglas Fishcake and Lloyd 
Blanderson. The plot revolves around a 
take-over of the country by ...but that 
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would be giving it all away. The clever 
caricature illustrations add to the fun. 
(Lorimer, $4.95) 


For children 


ALLIGATOR PIE, by Dennis Lee, and 
NICHOLAS KNOCK AND OTHER 
POEMS, by Dennis Lee. Both illustrated 
by Frank Newfeld. 


Delightful poems for children, written 
by a winner of the Governor General’s 
Award and beautifully illustrated by a 
talented Canadian. The subject matter is 
Canadian, too. 

Alligator Pie is for reading to tiny tots, 
and Nicholas Knock is for older children, 
but parents and grandparents will enjoy 
both of them. (Macmillan of Canada, 
$5.95 each). 


Clits: ens 


From Port Alberni, B.C. 


A pioneer dinner was served in Knox 
Church, Port Alberni, B.C. during the 
centennial weekend. The celebration 
began with a tea and bazaar at which many 
of the congregation wore old-fashioned 
costumes. An historical exhibit was set up 
in two rooms. The birthday cake was cut 
by the Rev. Robert and Mrs. Garvin and 
following the Sunday service Mr. Garvin 
reviewed the history of the Presbyterian 
Church in that area. 


Queen East, Toronto 


‘‘Happy birthday, dear Presby,’’ was 
sung when 100 candles were lit on four 
birthday cakes, following the centennial 
service at Queen Street East Church, To- 
ronto. The service was one of four held in 
November, honouring the community, 
world peace, centennial and_ the 
congregation’s 97th anniversary. 


Centennial scrolls 


The Presbyterian Church, 100 years old 
as a denomination in Canada, honours 
those who have contributed to her life and 
mission. Remembrance of past disciple- 
ship, as well as renewal and response in 
the new century of service, are at the heart 
of our celebrations. 

Up to now 500 men and women have 
been awarded centennial scrolls. These il- 
luminated sheets, 9” x 12” in size and 
suitably inscribed, have been presented in 
recognition of service to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Printed on parchment 
paper with raised gold embossing, they are 
individually signed by the moderator of 
the 100th General Assembly, as well as by 
Officials of the church court making the 
presentation. 


Any session, presbytery, synod, or the 
General Assembly, can authorize the 
award. Kirk sessions, naturally, have 
given most of the scrolls, honouring per- 
sons in the various local congregations. 
Usually, no more than two or three people 
have been selected by a session for this 
honour. 

A splendid example of a recipient of a 
centennial scroll is Norman D. McPhie of 
Hamilton. Following an earlier testimo- 
nial dinner attended by 250 persons in 
MacNab St. Church, a scroll was pre- 
sented during the morning service, to- 
gether with a reception in the memorial 
rose garden, complete with photographs 
and congratulations. 


A ruling elder in MacNab for over 40 
years, Norman McPhie is chairman of the 
history committee of his congregation and 
has developed an outstanding historical 
room in the church house. Now in his 97th 
year, he is still in his pew each Sunday for 
morning worship and regularly attends the 
monthly session meetings. He has served 
as a church school associate superinten- 
dent, and from 1915lto 1933 acted as pew 
steward. He has been a commissioner to 
the General Assembly, and held the post of 
treasurer of the Presbytery of Hamilton for 
12 years. 

Each centennial scroll notes ‘‘the per- 
son, work and diligence in the Master’s 
service of (one) who has rendered unto the 
church of Jesus Christ a full measure of 
devotion and brought honour to his 


be 


name. 


Kingston Presbytery 


A centennial celebration was held in 
Adolphustown Provincial Park with the 
moderator of the Presbytery of Kingston, 
the Rev. E. R. Hawkes, presiding. The 
Rev. A. L. Sutherland dealt with remem- 
brance, Mrs. K. Denton Taylor spoke on 
renewal, and the Rev. Douglas Wilson 
presented response. 

Tribute was paid to the Rev. Robert 
McDowell who was a missionary to the 
Kingston area and beyond from 1800 until 
his death in 1841. 
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ERSKINE CHURCH, Hamilton, Ont. opened an historical room as a 


centennial project. Here the exhibits are studied by three 
members: Mrs. Don Welby, Miss Mae Sellar and Mrs. Don Rieger. 
(RIGHT) Rev. T. M. Bailey, brought up in Erskine Church, cuts the 
ribbon. With him is the minister, Rev. Donald Herbison. 


From Chalmers, Calgary 


A Festival of Praise was held in Chal- 
mers Church, Calgary, Alta. as a centen- 
nial celebration and also to raise funds for 
the Terry Winter Mission in Calgary. Pres- 
ided over by the minister, the Rev. Jack 
Mills, the program included selections by 
the church choir as well as soloists and a 
bell choir from other Presbyterian 
churches. Also participating were the Men 


of Song from Prairie Bible Institute, Three 
Hills, Alta. 


Banner displays 


The centennial banner display will be 
exhibited during the month of January as 
follows: Jan. 1 to 31—Chedoke Pres- 
byterian, West 27th St., and Bendemere 
Ave., Hamilton, Ont.; Jan. 1 to 31— 
Weston Presbyterian Church, 11 Cross 


St., Weston, Ont.; Jan. 13 to Feb. 10 — 
Deep River Community Church, Deep 
River, Ont.; Jan. 19 to Feb. 9— Church of 
Saint David, 1543 Brunswick St., 
Halifax, N.S.; To Jan. 6th—Knox 
Church, Oakville, Ont.; To Jan. 11th — 
St. Timothy’s Presbyterian Church, 2400 
Alta Vista Rd., Ottawa; To Jan. 12th — 
Oakridge Presbyterian Church, London, 
Ont.; Jan 12th (only) — St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, 32 Kent St., 
Ottawa. 


Montreal Presbytery 


Fifteen hundred people from the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal joined hands across the 
aisles of the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul and sang: 

Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well 
Together such as brethern are 
In unity to dwell. 

This was a re-enactment of the first 
General Assembly of 1875 when the union 
now being marked was thus celebrated. A 
300 voice choir led the congregation in a 
service of praise arranged by the 
presbytery’s centennial committee under 
the Rev. Derek Balmer of Livingstone 
Church, Montreal. 

Greetings were exchanged with a simi- 
lar gathering in Toronto held the same day. 


Hows Your Hearing? 


Montreal — A free offer of 
special interest to those who 
hear but do not understand 
words has been announced by 
Beltone. A non-operating mod- 
el of the smallest Beltone aid 
ever made will be given abso- 
lutely free to anyone request- 
ing it. 

This is not a real hearing aid, 
but it will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It’s yours 
to keep, free. The actual aid 
weighs less than a third of an 
ounce, and it’s all at ear level, 
in one unit. No wires lead from 
body to head. 


These models are free, so 
write for yours now. Thousands 
have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4213, Bel- 
tone Electronics of Canada 
Ltd., 3637 Metropolitan Blvd., 
E., Montreal H12 2K2, P.Q. 


PERSONALIZED Delft Blue, Baby, Wedding and 
Wedding Anniversary Plates. Free brochure on re- 


quest from Dutch Trading Post, Kleinburg, Ont. 


Order BOO KS and 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


January, 1975 


Thos. 6. Brofone 
Church Interiors 


Designers - Decorators - Furnishers 
Do you contemplate 
renovations 
decoration 
furnishings 
in 1975? 
We would be pleased to assist 
Box 164, Markham, Ontario 
LSP2357, 
416-294-1448 297-1647 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hos- 
pital, School, etc., in handsome ceramic 
color fired into the glaze of these gold 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


qi). 
= BURLINGTON, ONT. 


edge lined plates. Wholesale prices. Or- 
ganizations only. 


Write today for particulars. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Collingwood, Ont. 


Dept. PR 


IS THE ADDRESS ON 
YOUR LABEL 
COMPLETE? 


The Post Office has begun cod- 
ing our mailing lists and it is 
imperative that your address 
be correct and explicit. Box 
numbers and street numbers 
must be clearly stated or cod- 
ing cannot be accomplished. 

Since coding will assist the 
Post Office in handling our mail 
more efficiently, we ask you to 
co-operate by checking your 
address label. Advise The Re- 
cord if any discrepancy. 


HERALDRY 


Beautiful, hand-painted Family Pla- 
ques from $19.75. Armed Forces, 
Clubs, Clans, Schools and Corporate 
Arms — nearly 200,000 on file. Write 
for Brochure: 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 

ENGRAVED PLATES 

COLLECTION PLATES 

BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 
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“To proclaim it (victory in Jes 
live it and to live it is to rece 


Jones 


E. Stanley « 
res LE 

DIVINE 
YE! 


global missionary-evan, 
author, and beloved spi 
embodies the victory in 
which he preached so so energ 
over seventy years! The man who — 
resign d his elected position aS a 
bishop in The Methodist Church fo he 


“Hwee nS IT ETI 


the new meaning and possibilites f h 
life after a crippling stroke.$5,95 


at your local bookstore : 


Celebrate the Centennial 
with a Reformation Heritage Tour 


Trace your roots in the Land of the Bible; Geneva, made 
famous by Calvin; and Edinburgh, home of John Knox. 


A 15 day, all expense tour for $1,023. (Air fare subject to any 
increases that may be added.) Leaving Toronto on Wednes- 
day, May 7, 1975. 

Brochures available from 
PRESBYTERIAN RECORD TOURS 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7 


CAMP MANAGER 
Required for Glen Mhor Presbyterian Camp near 
Beaverton, Ont. Private residence provided. Send 
inquiries, applications to: Narinus Hus, 3354 
Lonefeather Crescent, Mississauga, Ont. L4Y 3G5. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Wanted for Knox Church Oshawa, Ont., pipe organ 
—two manual, effective Jan. 1, 1975. Write: G. V. 
Harvey, 686 Westdale Court, Oshawa. 


~ Che Chorister Robe 


ing sa ‘The Gown That LikesTo Be Compared’ 
{ y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wo Vincent (1968) Leela 
P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 
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Brockville Presbytery 


Congregational centennial rallies were 
held in three areas of the Presbytery of 
Brockville on three consecutive evenings. 
Representatives of Assembly’s boards 
went from area to area bridging the in- 
formative gap between congregations and 
the national office. 

The moderator of presbytery, the Rev. 
Philip Schissler, gave an historical sketch 
in each area. 


Toronto’s celebration 


The two presbyteries of East and West 
Toronto joined together in a centennial 
celebration in downtown St. Andrew’s 
Church. The Hon. Pauline McGibbon, 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario, attended. 
The address (printed in this issue) was 
given by Senator Richard J. H. Stanbury. 


From Gananoque 


An interesting centennial service was 
held in St. Andrew’s Church, Gananoque, 
Ont. when an audio-visual presentation of 
local Presbyterian history was presented 
by the elders. They followed a script writ- 
ten by Mrs. Garry Roberts, produced 
under the direction of Mr. Roberts. Ross 
Richardson acted as precentor. 

Gananoque has had only seven Pres- 
byterian ministers since the congregation 
was formed 137 years ago. The present 
minister is the Rev. E. H. Hunter. St. 
Andrew’s voted almost unanimously to 
remain Presbyterian in 1925. 


AT THE CENTENNIAL dinner at 
First Church, Penetanguishene, 

Ont. are, from left: Mrs. Anne 
Robbins, honoured for teaching 
church school for ten years: Mrs. 
Charles Robb, who won the prize 
for the best centennial costume; 
Mrs. Enid Annand, 40 years a 

choir member; and Robert Robbins, 
best male costume. 


DEATHS 


Wilson, the Rev. Hugh—The death occurred in 
Stoney Creek, Ont. of the Rev. Hugh Wilson, 
retired Presbyterian minister, on November 17. | 

Mr. Wilson was born in Newtownards, North- 
ern Ireland in 1906. After some years in business, 
he felt the call to full time service in the church. 
After studying at The Bible Training Institute in 
Glasgow, Scotland he proceeded to India where 
he served with the Jungle Tribes Mission (Irish 
Presbyterian) for 16 years (1932-1948). During 
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his early years in India he completed a three year 
theological course from The Presbyterian Asembly 
College, Belfast. He was ordained in India in 
November, 1939 as a minister of the United 
Church of Northern India (now the Church of 
North India). 

In 1949 he came to Canada with his wife and 
three children and began his ministry in Lloyd- 
minster, Alberta. Subsequent ministries were: 
Beaverton, Port Elgin, Morriston, Shakespeare, 
Avonmore and Cookstown, all in Ontario. Before 
retiring he accepted a mission charge in Cen- 
treville and Millbrook, Ont. for a year and half. 
After retirement he settled in Stoney Creek where 
he was assistant visiting minister at Cheyne 
Church. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Mary 
Dunlop, one son Kenneth, Toronto and one 
daughter Eleanor (Mrs. James Illman), Stoney 
Creek. He was predeceased by one son, James. 

Anderson, Mrs. Effie, Knox Church, Campbellton, 
N.B., Oct. 27. 

Beaty, Mr. and Mrs. LaVern, he was an elder and she 
was a life member of the W.M.S., Knox Church, 
Burlington, Ont., accidently, Nov. 1. 

Dalgleish, Irvine, 84, elder, Vernon Church, Ont., 
Oct. 31. 

Gow, Miss Janet S., sister of the late Col. Walter 
Gow from whose bequest the church office build- 
a was provided, St. Andrew’s, Toronto, Nov. 
1 


Halls, Norman Jack, elder, St. Andrew’s, Alma, 
Ont., Nov. 10. 

Hyndman, H. E., elder, Kirk of St. James, Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I., Oct. 31. 

Jackson, Harold M., elder, St. Paul’s Church, Sim- 
coe, Ont., former member of various General 
Assembly boards, ex-chairman, finance commit- 
tee, World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
Dec. 2. 

Keay, John Ross, elder, choir member, St. 
Matthew’s Church, Montreal, Que., Oct. 24. 
Kuhn, Stewart, clerk of session and long-time elder, 
Livingstone Church, Baden, Ont., Nov. 7. 
Lawson, Mrs. Frank, (Jean Macdonald, M.D.) wife 


of Rev. Frank Lawson, Kitchener, Ont., Nov. 4. 


Lomas, F. C., 86, charter member, elder and treas- 
urer for many years, Musquodoboit Harbour 
Church, N.S., Oct. 25. 

MacDonald, William S., 90, elder, former member 
board of trustees, board of managers, treasurer, 
St. Paul’s Church, Glace Bay, N.S., Oct. 29. 

MacLennan, Mrs. Louise, 97, wife of the late Rev. 
Kenneth C. MacLennan, life member W.M.S., 
Toronto, Nov. 18. 

MacLeod, Leslie N., 76, member board of mana- 
gers, Bethany Church, Milan, Que., Nov. 5. 
McLaughlan, James J., 94, elder, Knox Church, 

Dunnville, Ont., Oct. 31. 

McNaughton, Mrs. May (Berryman), 75, for many 
years honorary president of London Presbyterial 
W.M.S., Bethel Church, London Twp., acci- 
dently Nov. 14. 

Mercer, Mrs. Herbert, Knox Church, Campbellton, 
N.B., Nov. 7. 

Moore, Helen Isabel, life member Salem Cottage 
Auxiliary, Caledonia Church, Ont., Nov. 1. 
Oswald, David S., 70, choir member, South Gate 

Church, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 15. 

Shaw, Mrs. Horace, 76, W.M.S. worker, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hespeler, Cambridge, Ont., 
Oct. 24. 

Shelley, Mrs. Elizabeth Janet, M.D., daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. W. T. McCree and Mrs. McCree of 
Toronto, at Rocky River, Ohio, U.S.A., Nov. 

4 


Smith, Peter Edward, 5 years old, son of Rev. How- 
ard and Mrs. Smith, Norval and Union Church, 
Ont., accidently, Nov. 14. 

Smith, Wray L., elder, Knox Church, St. Thomas, 
Ont., Nov. 10. 

Spencer, Mrs. George H., officer in the Kirk Guild of 
Rosedale Church, Toronto, for many years, wife 
of an elder, mother of Mrs. (Rev.) Ronald Mul- 
chey, Nov. 30. 

Stevens, Kenneth P., elder and clerk of session 22 
years, Logan Geggie Memorial Church, Toronto, 
Nov. 7. 

Warner, Conrad, 89, Rosetown Church, Sask., Oct. 
22: 
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Share 
your 
love 


—should little 
children have to 
go it alone when 

the rest of us have 
so much? 


Christian Children’s Fund is 


© EXPERIENCED ° ECONOMICAL 
© EFFICIENT © CONSCIENTIOUS 


@ This has been our performance for nearly 40 years — today, stronger 
than ever. 


e Our Audited Financial Statement for the fiscal year 1973-74 shows: 


® Total operating expenses were 
8.3% of total receipts. 

© Advertising, included above, was 
2.8% of total receipts. 

e A 23.6% increase in new Canadian 
sponsors. 


Any statements or opinions appearing in magazines or 
papers contrary to the above are inaccurate and in error. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is an independent, non-sectarian, non- 
political, non-profit, incorporated charitable organization, registered with 
the Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, No. 0211987-01-13. 

For 36 years Christian Children’s Fund has been helping to meet the urgent 
needs of destitute, abandoned and needy children throughout the world. 
Every day requests are received from social, mission and government work- 
ers to admit these children to our nearly 900 Homes and Projects, 

Areas of greatest need are: India, Philippines, Taiwan, Indonesia, Africa, 
Mexico, Central America and South America, Will you help one of these 
kiddies to a new beginning in life? Write today. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


--- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl [) for CCF is experienced, effi- 
one year in a country of greatest need] Cent, economical and con- 
or in (Name Country) scientious, Approved by the 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). Epon ey Branch of the 
Enclosed is payment for the ept, of Revenue, Ottawa, 
full year (] first month [] registered with the U.S. 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Committee on Voluntary 
KOWnelpsbyagivilig sae eer Foreign Aid, Christian 


. ; Children’s Fund has been 
(OJ Please send me more information. helping children around the 


INANE ior ce cece ne a ee ecalinions stake tat ered bialelcs world since 1938 and at 
TCO tiny Marois a eae eee O ACO OR ROIS Oe present assists over 170,000 
Place Mics ects ahah tine Provincia reese children in nearly 900 Homes and projects 


Postal Code P-1-75- in over 60 countries. 


age “a ae 
. 
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Ge * ; Co © ct gle Re? se 
CONSTRUCTION HAS BEGUN on St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Kapuskasing, Ont., 
where Rev. Morley Mitchell is minister of the charge that includes Knox, Cochrane. 


. 
% ae ie 


THE CORNERSTONE for a church of two 
faiths, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic, 
was laid in Flemingdon Park, Don Mills, 
Ont. Shown, from the left, are: 

Thomas Gorrie, chairman, board of 
directors of the worship centre, Rev. 
Rodger Talbot, Presbyterian minister, 
and Rev. Regis Rhodda, R. C. priest. 


A COMMUNION SERVICE in which the three congregations of the charge joined was held 
to celebrate the Presbyterian centennial at St. Paul’s Church, Duntroon, Ont. 
Period costumes were worn by the choir and the minister, Rev. Nan Flindall, at left. 


AT. ST. JAMES CHURCH, Truro, N.S. a 
window donated by William J. Bird 
(centre) in memory of his wife Mattie, 
was dedicated by Rev. D. R. Chatreau, 
right. Dr. Charles MacLean of Sussex, 
N.B., left, was the anniversary preacher. 


SEVEN YEARS AGO debentures were sold to 
members of St. Andrew’s Church, Trenton, 
Ont. to provide an extension to the 


i oe z se 
be ‘ : : 


building costing $57,000. Above, Mrs. < 
Eleanor Barker, right, is shown as at iis a 

paying off the last two debentures AT THE 90TH ANNIVERSARY of the Eliza Dowsley Auxiliary, W.M.S., St. Andrew's Church, 
to Miss Jean Bernice Alyea and Prescott, Ont. the oldest member, Mrs. Hugh Kelso, cut the cake. Shown also are: Miss 
eight-year-old Sandra Hutchinson. Joy Randall of Taiwan, Mrs, David Mawhinney, W.M.S. president, and Mr. Mawhinney. 
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CAMEOS 


A CELTIC CROSS from Scotland was 
. Be dedicated at Westminster Church, New 

= me Glasgow, N.S., in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
IN MEMORY OF Mr. and Mrs. Roy Terry James Roy by their family. Mr. Roy was 


om ‘ 


REV. J. A. McGOWAN dedicating the | MEI 

organ given in memory of Mr. and Mrs. this window was given to St. Andrew's an elder, treasurer, choir member and 
W. H. Scott at Sandhill Church, Ont. Church, Port Credit, Ont. by son Donald church school supt. Shown at 

Shown also are Mrs. Cecil Whyte and daughter Mrs. Glen Ireland, left, » Westminster's 100th anniversary service 
and Mrs. K. R. Mather. and dedicated by Rev. Donald S. Jackson. are: Rev. Donald W. Mackay of Nigeria, 


preacher; Mrs. John MacGowan, Montague, 
P.E.I., soloist; J. Drummond MacGregor, 
elder; Rev. J. Donald Mackay, minister; 

and Stanley Larsen, senior choir member. 


MEMORIAL GIFTS to Zion Church, 
Sunnidale Corners, Ont. were a pulpit 

fall in memory of Clarence Atkinson 

given by James Atkinson; and two 

offering plates in memory of Mr. and 

Mrs. Walter Borthwick, given by their 
family. Shown are Walter Borthwick, Jr., _ 
Rev. Adam Houston and Thomas Borthwick. 


At Freeland Church, P.E.]. ten stained 
glass windows were presented in memory 
of James H. Henderson by his widow. A 


MAYOR VICTOR COPPS spoke at the 25th anniversary dinner of South Gate native of Freeland, Mr. Henderson was an 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. when a presentation was made to the Lr haee elder in First Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
Rev. T. M. Bailey. Left is Mrs. Bailey, right, chairperson Miss E. Murdoch. line, Mass., U.S.A. A brother, the Rev. 


H. Lloyd Henderson of Portage la Prairie, 
Man., dedicated the windows at a service 
conducted by Rev. Dr. John S. McBride, 
interim moderator. 

A pioneer bell tower was dedicated at 
St. Andrew’s-Newton Church, Surrey, 
B.C. by Rev. Dr. James Dunn of White 
Rock at the 50th anniversary service. The 
bell was used on the old church at Newton 
crossing. It was rung by William Fraser, 
and Mrs. M. S. Blackburn played the 
organ. 

New entrance doors in memory of 
Lloyd Scaff, former senior elder, were de- 
dicated by the moderator of the 100th 
General Assembly at the Presbyterian 

nee ve Church, Ailsa Craig, Ont. New carpeting 
le, Ont., the property of St. Andrew's Church there — was the centennial project of the congrega- 


A NEW MANSE was dedicated at Map 


d St. Paul’s Church, Vaughan. Second from right is the minister, Rev. W. : : ; : 
George French, and next, Rev: Dr. Gaylord Couchman, former president of Dubuque tion, which celebrated its ep lees od) 
University, U.S.A., who preached at the 146th anniversary of St. Andrew's. niversary. (Continu 
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At St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec City 
the congregation of the Anglican 
Cathedral and Chalmers-Wesley United 
Church joined in worship to celebrate the 
215th anniversary of Presbyterian wor- 
ship. It was also the 164th anniversary of 
the church building, and the 139th of the 
St. Andrew’s Society, which attended. 
The preacher was Principal J. Stanley 
Glen of Knox College, Toronto. 

The 100th anniversary of the laying of 
the cornerstone of St. Peter’s Church, 
Madoc, Ont. was celebrated in 1974. Ata 
homecoming weekend ten honorary mem- 
berships in the W.M.S. were presented in 
memory of Mrs. Harriett Sharpe. 


HYMN OF THE MONTH 


from the new Book of Praise 
No. 441 —Love of the Father 


WITH ITS GLORIOUS affirma- 
tions of the attributes of God and its 
thoughtful lines (e.g. ‘“There is no 
truth, save only in Thy trust’’ and 
‘“Who formest heavenly beauty out 
of strife’), this hymn is truly a com- 
pelling confirmative response for 
those who are deeply committed to 
him. Such scriptural truth coupled 
with refinement of verse is seldom 
found in hymnology. 

Robert Bridges, physician, editor 
of The Yattendon Hymnal, was poet 
laureate from 1913 until his death 
in 1930. He based this hymn on a 
Latin original for Whitsuntide, dis- 
covered in old manuscripts in Ox- 
ford and Toulouse. 

The music was written by Or- 
lando Gibbons for George Wither’s 
collection Hymns and Songs of the 
Church (1623) — the first hymn 
book in the English language. 
‘Song 22,’’ the title of the tune, 
refers to its position in Wither’s col- 
lection. 

The tune possesses a happy flow 
of melodious phrases which are eas- 
ily sung and lead to a gentle climax 
in the second last bar. Its range is a 
comfortable 7th. The barring of 
measures three to eight is an attempt 
to modernize a rhythmic structure 
which, like most music of its period, 
has a greater freedom than became 
customary later. Therefore, the 
off-beat starts in bars three and five 
might occasion some difficulty, but 
should be easily mastered with a lit- 
tle familiarity. Sing this hymn a few 
times and you too will respond to its 
deeply devotional expression. 
—Carman H. Milligan 
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MEN 


National committee 


Boys’ work was a major theme for dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the na- 
tional committee of Presbyterian Men, and 
will be given high priority by the commit- 
tee and the national director, Gordon 
Young. 

PM Through the Years, a filmstrip and 
cassette tape presentation, was_ intro- 
duced. It tells the story of the PM move- 
ment in Canada from the beginning, and 


AT THE ANNUAL meeting of the 
national committee of 
Presbyterian Men: George Ward, 
Saskatoon; Walter Buchan, 
Calgary; Henry Romain, North Van- 
couver; John Mundie, Winnipeg. 


THE TORONTO PM CHORUS at Central Park Lodge where se 


covers every synod. Each committee 
member was given a copy for use within 
his synod. Congregations interested in 
showing it should contact a national com- 
mittee member, or write the PM office, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 

This being the first meeting of all mem- 
bers of the committee since the retirement 
of the former national director, Roy A. 
Hamilton, a 35mm. camera with carrying 
case was presented to him. Having worn 
out two cameras taking publicity pictures 
of men’s events during his 17 years of 
service, it was a welcomed gift. A certifi- 
cation of appreciation was signed by the 
committee members. The men from the 
Western synods also presented Roy witha 
framed oil painting depicting the foothills 
of the Rockies in recognition of his great 
contribution to men’s work in the West 
during the early years of the movement. 

Programs for 1975 include PM national 
conferences at the Nova Scotia Agricul- 
tural college in Truro, N.S. May 9-11, the 
Canadian Keswick Conference in Mus- 
koka, Ont. September 5-7, and The Banff 
Centre in Alberta, September 19-21. The 
theme speaker at all conferences will be 
Rev. Dr. Max V. Putnam. Synod confer- 
ences are planned for British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and MHamilton-London. 
Continuation of the PM leadership training 
program was considered to be essential. 


a a 


were entertained, just one of the many appearances of this group. 


CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Carter, Rev. Robert P., Agincourt, Knox, Ont., 
Nov. 21. 

Fish, Rev. Gordon, Hamilton, St. John and St. 
David, Nov. 26. 

Glen, Rev. Allan, Toronto, Roger’s Memorial, Ont., 
Nov. 7. 

Kemble, Rev. Donald G., Walkerton, Knox, Ont., 
Nov. 14. 

McDonald, Rev. W.G.S., Elmvale, Ont., Nov. 15. 

Moase, Rev. Waldon B., Pictou, St. Andrew’s, 
N.S., Nov. 14. 


RECOGNITION 


Ritchie, Rev. R. J., Olds and Carstairs, Alta., Oct. 
20. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATIONS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. John Posno, 206 
Wellington, Chatham E1N 1M7. 


Dean, Sharon, N.S., (shared ministry with U.C.C.), 
Rev. D. R. Chatreau, 142 Queen St., Truro. 

Elmsdale and Hardwood Lands, N.S. (shared minis- 
try with U.C.C.), Rev. A. O. MacLean, 2761 
Robert Murphy Dr., Halifax. 

Grand River, Loch Lomond and Framboise, N.S., 
Rev. E.H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney B1P 
422. 

Little Narrows, Whycocomaugh, River Denys, 
Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., Rev. L.M. 
MacNaughton, R.R.3, Baddeck. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, Bel- 
fast. 

North Shore, North River, Englishtown, N.S., Rev. 


Ian G. MacLeod, P.O. Box 184, Baddeck BOE . 


1B0. — 
North Tryon, Breadalbane and South Granville, 
P.E.I., Rev. Edward S. Hales, Hunter River. 
St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s and St. George, The Kirk, 
N.B., Rev. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton. 

Springhill, Oxford and Riverview, N.S., Rev. Gor- 
don J. Matheson, Tatamagouche. 

Tyne Valley charge, P.E.I., Rev. John S. McBride, 
Box 1614, Summerside. 
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nior citizens 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Gravel Hill, Monkland, Ont., Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Morrison, P.O. Box 61, Finch KOC 1KO. 

Baie d’Urfe, St. Giles, Que., Rev. James Armour, 
8105, Arcadian Rd., Cote St. Luc H4X 1A2. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J. W. 
Milne, Box 552, Ormstown JOS 1KO. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, 
Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. 

Lancaster and Martintown, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 

Montreal, First, Que., Rev. Dr. C. J. MacKay, 5105 
Rosedale Ave., Montreal H4V 2H4. 

Montréai, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s, Que., Rev. 
A. Ross MacKay, 1575 Béaudet St., St. Laurent, 
H4L 2K1. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial, Que., Rev. 
Dr. C. C. Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., West- 
mount H3Z 237. 

Morrisburg-Dunbar, Ont., Rev. John J. Hibbs, Box 
363, Iroquois. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Robert Hill, Box 
1377, Carleton Place. 

Prescott, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A. J. Morrison, 
Cardinal. 

St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A. Mac- 
Donald, Howick JOS 1G0. 

Scotstown, Milan and Lake Megantic, Que., Rev. D. 
L. Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 
Vankleek Hill, Knox; Hawkesbury, St. Paul’s Ont., 
Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, Maxville 

KOC 1TO. 

Verdun, First, Que., Rev. J. van der Wal, 582 
Bourgeois St., Montreal H3K 2M4. 

Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville K6V 3X4. 

Winchester and Mountain, Ont., Rev. J. P. Schis- 
sler, Box 1058, Kemptville KOG 1JO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetewan, Ont., Rev. 
Malcolm A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 

Cambridge, Knox (Preston) and Doon, Ont., Rev. 
Gordon Griggs, 120 Highman Ave., Cambridge 
(G). 

Guelph, Westminister-St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. N. 
Young, Morrison NOB 2C0. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, Box 
37, Fenelon Falls. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, 
289 North St., Port Perry. 

Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. P. Barrow, 38 Edith St., 
Georgetown, Halton Hills. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir and Waldemar, Ont., Rev. 
Gerald Rennie, 59 Churchill Rd. N., Acton. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Oct., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Gow- 
land, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 

Scarborough, Guildwood, Ont., Rev. W. Whyte, 
471 Manse Rd., West Hill MIE 3V7. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens, Ont., Rev. V. Turner, 30 
Franson Cr., Weston M9M 1T7. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale, Ont., Rev. A. M. 
McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington M9B 
1K7. 

Toronto, Logan Geggie, Ont., Rev. M. E. Burch, 38 
Eastbourne Cr., Toronto M8V 1W8. 

Toronto, Oakwood-Patterson, Ont., 
Muchan, 455 Sentinel Rd., Apt. 
Downsview M3J 1V5. 

Toronto, Westminster, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen St. E., Toronto M4M 1J9. 

Uptergrove, Essen and Willis, Ont., Rev. Charles 
Carter, Box 118, Victoria Harbour. 


Rev. J. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Ashfield and Ripley, Ont., Rev. James R. Weir, Box 
820, Kincardine, NOG 2G0. 

Brussels and Belgrave, Ont., Rev. E. G. Nelson, 
Box 479, Seaforth NOK 1W0O. 

Dorchester-W. Nissouri, Ont., Rev. J. Murdo Pol- 
lock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London. 

Dromore, Normanby and Holstein, Ont., Rev. J. M. 
Laurenson, Box 256, Durham. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox, Ont., Rev. Peter J. 
Darch, 3101 St. Paul St., Niagara Falls. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox, Ont., Rev. 1. 
M. Laurenson, Box 256, Durham. 

Kintyre, New Glasgow, Rodney, Ont., Rev: D. Len- 
nox, R.R.2, Glencoe NOL 1MO. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
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HAWAIIAN EXPERIENCE — 15 DAYS 
INVITATION TO PARADISE 


The Dream Holiday of a Lifetime! Enchant- 
ing, romantic, beautiful HAWAII! visiting the 
Hawaiian Islands of Oahu (Waikiki- 
Honolulu); Kauai— the Garden Isle; Maui — 
the Valley Isle; and Hawaii—- the Orchid Isle. 
Luxury hotels. Several sightseeing trips in- 
cluded. You'll tour each island extensively in 
your own private air-conditioned luxury 
motor coach. Each departure is personally 
escorted by a competent Host who takes 
care of all details. Tour price from Toronto— 
$779.00 tax included. Tour Departures: Fri- 
day, Jan. 24; Friday, February 21; Friday, 
March 28. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

Eight identical 22 day Midnight Sun Tours 
Originating Toronto— June 10th, June 23th, 
July 10th, July 20th, July 31st, August 10th, 
August 21st and August 28th. C.N.’s Super 
Continental to Edmonton. ‘North to Alaska” 
by motorcoach via Alaska Highway visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and Daw- 
son City, Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; “Trail of 
98” via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Fer- 
ryliner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Continue 
by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger's Pass, Lake 
Louise, Columbia Icefields, Jasper, Edmon- 
ton and Air Canada to Toronto. Tour Price— 
$998.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE-TOURS 
Three luxurious 14-day Spring, Summer and 
Autumn Tours and Cruises to Alaska, British 
Columbia, Canadian Rockies, Inside Pas- 
sage, featuring a 9-day cruise on the C.N.’s 
palatial passenger ship S.S. Prince George. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


well. 


FOR THE EXPERIENCE OF YOUR LIFETIME— 
JOIN ONE OF OUR TOURS! 


Hawaii 
Alaska, Yukon 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


~ COMMEMORATIVE COFFEE MUGS 


” PRESBYTERIAN CENTENNIAL 


These lovely coffee mugs are produced with a design of the 
Burning Bush including the centennial dates and if you wish, a 
picture of your church on the other side. 


IDEAL FOR FUND RAISING 


Every household in your church should want one or more of 
these mugs. It will mean extra funds for the congregation as 


also 
Commemorative plates and dinnerware 
Write for free coloured brochure 


CREEMORE CHINA AND GLASS 
Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


Spring Tour originates Toronto, Monday, 
May 12th. Summer Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, June 27th. Autumn Tour originates 
Toronto, Sunday, September 28th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and 
return; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight- 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. Spring 
and Autumn Tour Price — $849.00; Summer 
Tour Price — $949.00. Adjusted rates for re- 
sidents of Western Canada. 


TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 

Five identical 14-day Totem Triangle Tours 
originating Toronto, June 14th, July 10th, 
July 26th, August 17th and September 6th. 
Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. Deluxe motor- 
coach from Calgary: visit Banff, Lake Louise, 
Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver Island. Cruise the Inside 
Passage aboard M.V. Queen of Prince Rupert 
to Prince Rupert. Motorcoach; Prince 
George, Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Edmon- 
ton and C.N.’s Super Continental to Toronto. 
Tour price from Toronto $719.00 Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 


137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
N7M 5L3, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


for the 
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Two Kinds of Bread 


Man cannot live without bread, but man does not live by bread 


alone. 


In our proper concern for the physical needs of people let 
us not forget they want and need the Bread of Life. 
$1,000,000 required annually in gifts. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


National Office 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


‘* Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncon St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Cotherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


it to 
yourself 


—friends 
too! 


Canada’s only popular geographical maga- 
zine tells all about our country. Authoritative 
articles, for easy popular reading, and 
profusely illustrated. You can become a mem- 
ber of The Royal Canadian Geographical 
Society and get the Journal every month for 
only $8 a year. Membership is open to any per- 
son interested in geographical matters. Join 
today! Use the coupon below. 

Gift memberships make wonderful presents at 
any time, at the same $8 rate. 

Send full instructions by letter to the address 
below 


ET ee RT ee ese er 


Royal Canadian Geographical Society 
488 Wilbrod St., Ottawa, Ont. K1N 6M8 


PR-2 4 


O Enrol me as a Society member and subscriber 
to Canadian Geographical Journal. | enclose 
$8.00 


(Send cheque or money order.) 


Print Name 


Address 


City or Town Prov. _ 


Postal Code 


SSS esesescocse sac] 


r----------— 
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MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
English Stained 


in finest 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 


Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 


Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


é G. MAILE & SON 
iy (Founded 1785) 

3 , 10/12 The Borough 
> as Canterbury, Kent, England. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


“Directo” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations 

e No-Carbon-Required Paper 

e One-Entry System, Ledger, 

Receipt Combined 
e Recommended by Churches 
Coast-to- Coast 

For FREE SAMPLES, write: — 
Directo Publications Inc., 
P.O. Box 397 Station “A” 

Montreal H3C 2T1, Que. 


“Praise ye the Lord with organs” 


GUELPH 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Ltd. 


50 Crimea Street (519) 823-2480 
GUELPH, Ontario N1H-2Y6 


CAMP STAFF REQUIRED 
Presbyterian Summer Youth Camps from Nova 
Scotia to British Columbia are cooperating in seeking 
counsellors; nurses; resource leaders; waterfront, 
kitchen and other staff. For application form write 
Board of Ministry Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 137. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 
For Durham Presbyterian Church. Large 2 manual 
organ. Two choirs. Reply to Box 256, Durham Ont. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


Gordon Hastings, 6136 Lundy’s Lane, Niagara 
Falls. 

Point Edward, Brigden and Dawn, Ont., Rev. R. P. 
Fourney, P.O. Box 219, Forest. 

Sarnia, Laurel Lea-St. Matthew’s Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 1488 Miller Dr., Sarnia N7S 3M6. 
Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R. D. MacDonald, 

Box 1239, Port Elgin. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Yorkton, Knox, Sask., Rev. Thomas Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina. 


Synod of Alberta 
algary, St. Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. J. B. Milne, 31 
Columbia Pl. N.W., Calgary T2L OR4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney, B.C., Rev. B. J. Ogdon, 13062-104 Ave., 
Surrey. 

Vernon and Armstrong, B.C., Rev. Rex Krepps, 
R.R.3, Salmon Arm. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Northern Saskatchewan, Rev. Kenneth G. Knight, 
Box 1407, Rosetown, Sask. SOL 2V0. 


Sarnia, Rev. G. J. Perrie, Apt. 21, 448 Victoria St., 
Strathroy, Ont. N7G 3B8. 


READINGS 


February 1—Philemon 1-25 
February 2—Philemon 1-7 
February 3—Philemon 8-14 
February 4—Philemon 15-20 
February 5—Philemon 21-25 
February 6—Matthew 22: 34-40 
February 7—Matthew 16: 13-20 
February 8—Matthew 6: 25-33 


February 9—2 Cor. 12: 1-10 
February 10—Psalm 27 

February 11— Matthew 20: 20-28 
February 12— Matthew 11: 25-30 
February 13—Habakkuk 1: 1-17 
February 14— Habakkuk 2: 1-8 
February 15—Habakkuk 2: 9-20 
February 16— Habakkuk 3: 1-19 
February 17—Mark 15: 24-39 
February 18—Philippians 2: 1-11 
February 19—Luke 1: 26-33 
February 20—Luke 2: 1-12 
February 21 John 9: 1-12 
February 22—John 10: 7-18 
February 23—John 1: 19-34 
February 24— Hebrews 4: 14-5:10 
February 25—Luke 23: 32-45 
February 26— Mark 8: 27-38 
February 27—Isaiah 9: 1-7 
February 28—John 1: 1-14 


Anniversaries 


137th —Knox, St. Thomas, Ont., Nov. 3, (Rev. 
Harry S. Rodney). 

109th — St. Andrew’s, Nanaimo, B.C., Nov. 24, 
(Rev. Ernest Herron). 


108th —St. Paul’s, Glace Bay, N.S., Oct. 27, (Rev. 
Angus MacKinnon). 

104th —Ailsa Craig, Ont., Oct. 20, (Rev. A.J. 
Simpson). 

79th —St. Columba, Saint John, N.B., Nov. 3, 
(Rev. Gordon L. Blackwell). 

50th —St. Andrew’s-Newton, Surrey, B.C., Nov. 
17, (Rev. G.E. Bastedo). 

25th —South Gate, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 27, (Rev. 
T. M. Bailey). 

23rd—Armour Heights, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 24, 
(Rev. W. Scott Duncan). 
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MEDITATION 


Holding WE 


AT THE OPENING OF THE YEAR, it may be well to remind 
ourselves of some of the aphorisms passed on from age to age. 
We have been told, for example, that ‘‘a good beginning makes 
a good ending’”’ and that ‘‘well begun is half done.’’ Few of us 
are inclined to question that many tasks are more efficiently and 
effectively completed, even easier to perform, if they get off toa 
good start. Naturally, then, we lay a great deal of emphasis on 
the desirability of making a good start, and some of us have 
gained an admirable reputation for being self-starters. 

It is more encouraging making a good start if we can recall 
memories of other days and years when things have been suc- 
cessfully undertaken. How easy it would have been (?) for 
Samuel to have looked back to Ebenezer, recalling his own 
grateful words on deliverance of the Hebrews from the Philis- 
tines, ‘‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped us’’ (I Samuel 8: 12)! It is 
easier to begin if we remember that our beginnings have been 
helped on prior occasions. 

The coming of the New Year also reminds us of the way in 
which the year through which we have just passed has ended. A 
good ending can perform all sorts of wonders and so redeem 
poor starts, and not all self-starters are able to persevere to the 
end. Good endings can make the most miserable of beginnings 
fade before the glory of what has been achieved. So the horns 
and bells and celebration of New Year’s Eve mark success in the 
end, even if the horns are toys and much of the celebration is 
shallow. The end often seems to justify the shakiest of begin- 
nings and as far as many are concerned is the ultimate judgment 

of the value of the undertaking. 

But presently we are disposed, with resolution and determina- 
tion, to see that the year for us gets off on the right foot. It’s a sad 
commentary on our perseverance and sincerity that we com- 
monly poke fun at those who annually determine that ‘‘this year 
things are going to be different.’’ Resolutions at New Year’s 
have become unfashionable, mainly because of our own 
inability to keep them. Saddest of all is the kind of commentary 
_ Paul found it necessary to make on the early determination of 
- one Demas to be his fellow-worker: (II Timothy 4: 10) ‘‘Demas 
| forsook me, having loved this present age.”’ 
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“You made a good beginning last year both in the 
work you did and in your willingness to undertake it. 
Now I want you to go on and finish it : be as eager 
to complete the scheme as you were to adopt it” 


(II Cor. 8:10 F., NEB). 


I like the words that Columbus wrote in his log on his first 
voyage across the Atlantic. Storms had ravaged the ships, the 
Pinta had lost her rudder, and the men were threatening mutiny. 
Conditions could hardly have been worse, and the crew must 
often have been on the verge of despair. But day after repetitious 
day Columbus wrote in his log the simple sentence: ‘‘This day 
we sailed on.’’ As Dr. Samuel Johnston once said, ‘‘Great 
works are performed not by strength but by perseverance.”’ 
Translators of Paul’s letters to the Corinthians in Today’s En- 
glish Version make his words read, *‘On with it, then, and finish 
the job! Be as eager to finish it as you were to plan it.’’ 

Next July and August we might well wonder what happened 
to all the determination and even anticipation with which we 
began this year. The losing of our head of steam may in no small 
part be due to our growing weariness of the battle. This is a 
threat that has faced Christians from the beginning, and one of 
the reasons that before beginning anything even in Christ’s 
name, we should heed his advice to “‘count the cost.’’ But we 
need reminding also of him who said (Psalm 27:13), “‘I had 
fainted, unless I had believed.’’ We do go flat and lose our drive 
as well as our high hopes. Like Demas, it may be because we 
love the world too much. May such a foolish love not blind us to 
our tremendous resources as Christians and our hope of glory. 

A prayer from the heritage of English history is one uttered by 
Sir Francis Drake on an April morning in 1587, just before he 
pushed into the Bay of Cadiz to confront the forces of the 
Spanish king. It could help us all. 


Prayer 


‘*O Lord God, when thou givest to thy servants to endeavour 
any great matter, grant us also to know that it is not the begin- 
ning but the continuing of the same until it be thoroughly 
finished; that yieldeth the true glory; through him that for the 
finishing of work, laid down his life, Amen.’’ * 

/BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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A great event for Presbyterians! 


A CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN CANADA 


June 26-29, 1975 
McMaster University, Hamilton 


Would you like to be there? 


Ask your Minister or Session Clerk — 
for a delegate application form 


SELECTING 
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by Helen Tetley 


WHO DECIDES in your congregation which resources to use in 
the church school? The teachers— because after all they have to 
use them? The minister — because he or she ‘*knows”’ more 
about it than anyone else? The Christian education committee— 
because that’s why you have one? 

When the minister alone makes decisions about the cur- 
riculum, it can change as often as the minister. When the 
teachers select the resources, the purpose of the church school 
may become that of satisfying a select group of church mem- 
bers, the teachers. When the Christian education committee 
makes the decision, it can be a peace-keeping operation — 
peace-seeking among teachers, parents, students and others. Or 
it can be an exciting experience for the Christian education 
committee as they work together with all involved in a decision 
that affects everyone. 

The Book of Forms places the responsibility for the ‘*Sabbath 
school’’ under the care and subject to the direction of the 
session. This includes selection of resources. 

In 1964 and again in 1968 General Assembly confirmed this 
responsibility by approving the principle of ‘‘responsible con- 
gregational selection of resources,’’ and a wide variety of possi- 
ble resources from which the selection might be made. 

In the past few years the phrase ‘‘responsible congregational 
selection of resources’? has almost become a cliché in our 
denomination. For some congregations it is a cop-out for mak- 
ing any decision, for others it is an excuse for making a biased 
decision. Properly considered, the responsibility for selecting 
educational resources rests on those who have the responsibility 
for teaching and learning — the congregation. 

At each baptismal service, the congregation reaffirms its 
responsibility for the nurture of its members, young and old. In 
the service, as outlined in The Book of Common Order, the 
congregation is asked to stand as a symbol of their acceptance of 
responsibility to nurture the newly baptized person. They are 
also charged to receive this person into their keeping. To em- 
phasize this charge and promise, some ministers have added a 
spoken question and response addressed to the congregation. 
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Perhaps we would be more honest if we asked those who do not — 


intend to support the nurturing program to remain seated and not 
to respond. 

When a Christian education committee or a specially selected 
representative group begins to seriously search for a church 
school curriculum, there are a number of steps they ought to 
take. First, to ask themselves ‘‘Who are we?’’ This is the time to 
assess your own situation in your congregation and community. 
Who among the children, youth and adults of your congregation 
are involved in study programs? What percentage of the con- 
gregation do they represent? What encourages people to attend 
study sessions? What discourages them? Where, what and how 
do members of the congregation study in the community? Re- 
search into the facts and figures about your congregation and 
community will give you some insights as to your identity and 
needs. 

Then ask, ‘‘What is the purpose of our congregation?’’ In- 
volve as many people as possible in answering this question — 
teachers and leaders, students, parents, session members and 
other concerned youth and adults. If the answering of this 
question can be worked into a congregational meeting or service 
of worship, it can involve a good many people in re-thinking 
who they are as members. Does the purpose of the congregation 
require a teaching-learning ministry? 

The next step is to ask ‘“ What do we mean when we talk about 
faith in God, the Bible, teaching, learning, the church, our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit in teaching?’’ As 
we seek answers, can we hear one another or are we too busy 
listening to ourselves? This takes time but can be a worthwhile 
study. 

The fourth step is to decide how we can best provide a 
nurturing program for ourselves in the light of what we have 
discovered about ourselves, our purpose and our basic under- 
standings. What settings do we need, what teachers and leaders? 

Then it’s time to select resources. Search through those 
available, check those suggested by the board of congregational 
life. Look at others and test them in the light of your study. How 
do they reflect your understanding of the church, its mission, the 
scriptures? What approach do they take towards teaching- 
learning? Is this the approach agreed upon by your teachers, 
students and others? 

Most resources for church school contain far more material 
than anyone can use, so as each teacher plans the session, he or 
she must choose a particular learning activity to use in the class 
which meets their special needs. Each class is different and even 
with two classes of approximately the same age group you may 
not be teaching exactly the same material in the same way. 

Two years ago, Melville Presbyterian Church in West Hill, 
near Toronto, followed this process in determining the re- 
sources for classes of children and youth. Besides a church 
school which has a unified approach to church education there 
has been a renewed awareness of the needs of adults. Last fall 
three different types of adult study opportunities were provided. 

Sounds easy? No, it isn’t! And those responsible for church 
education in our denomination know that, so the board of 
congregational life is putting major emphasis during 1975 to 
1978 on helping congregations plan their own program for 
church education. This will include not just the selection of 
resources, but provision of support for those who teach and 
lead. Guideline resources for helping congregations in this task 
are being tested this spring. At the same time, key persons will 
be given opportunities of becoming familiar with the resources 
so that they in turn can help other congregations. * 


MISS TETLEY is the associate secretary for leadership development and church 


education, the board of congregational life. This is the fifth article in a series on 
Christian education. 
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IT WAS THE INDIA of 1929 to 1939 that I knew, a land so far 
distant that letters from Canada took four weeks to arrive by sea. 
One recalls the wide range of climatic conditions in the country 
—perpetual snow on the mountains far north and the experience 
of an extreme shade temperature of 120 degrees on the plain. 
Most of the year there is continual dry weather and a hot, dusty 
atmosphere but once in Jhansi city, during the monsoon, the 
newspaper reported over nine inches of rain in 24 hours. Nor- 
mally this area has moderate rainfall. 

Memories of desert portions of India mingle with the sight of 
rice growing under water in other parts. To see the Ganges River 
is an experience but there are other great rivers too. They run 
through thickly-populated territories, watering fields which 
have been producing food for untold centuries. A visit to South 
India gave entrance to an entirely different world where the 
climate is moderated by the ocean and vast forests of palm trees 
form the background for little fishing villages lining the shores 
of the sea. 

The variety of climatic conditions is matched by the variety of 
_ people. They have many different languages, different types of 
dress, different customs, different castes, different religions. 
Crowds in almost any country of the western world are rather 
similar in general appearance. Crowds in India fascinate with 
the countless colours, styles and manners they reveal. It might 
be a warrior from the hills bearing two swords, a young girl in an 
attractive costume bearing a bundle of firewood on her head, a 
man leading two goats with labels tied around their necks, a 
woman accompanying a coolie carrying a good-sized monkey in 
a cage. This kaleidoscope of colour together with movement 
and sound one can never forget. 

To remember India is to remember also its wild life. A 
peacock strutting through the jungle or leading its flock through 
an orange grove is a lordly sight. For grace and beauty what 
could match a herd of antelope making long, soaring leaps over 
clumps of high bushes? The wild laugh of the jackal at night is 
part of the Indian background. So are the eyes of a tiger shining 
in the headlights of a car driven through tiger country. Monkeys 
in the tree tops are a common sight and in certain areas flying 
foxes appear towards evening in such numbers that they darken 
the sky as they go forth to feed. 

Indians are a religious people. This does not mean that they 
are deeply spiritual but they discuss religion more freely than we 
do. Also their dress, manner, attitude, social life and often their 
occupation are determined largely by their religion. Pilgrims 
making long journeys to some desirable shrine, singing as they 
go, are commonly met on the roads. Once we visited a village 
inhabited by shepherds and told them the story of the birth of 
"Christ. They were fascinated by the part the shepherds played in 
the story and showed by their questions and comments that they 
appreciated especially the conflict between daily duties and 
worship. Once, waiting at a railway station I had never visited 
before, a Hindu clerk came up to ask the meaning of Christ’s 
death on the cross, an experience I have never encountered in 
Canada. Gospels were always sold readily at Hindu religious 
fairs and preaching in the open air in villages, towns and cities 
always drew an audience and was usually followed by discus- 
sion. 

Under British rule many of the problems of India were basi- 
cally religious. Today, after 27 years as an independent repub- 
lic, this is still the case. Hinduism is ultra-conservative. 
Changes in so huge a country ought to come slowly but they 
ought to come. For instance Hindus believe it is a sin to take life, 
even the lives of animals or deadly snakes or insects. One result 
is that, although one quarter of all the cattle in the world are in 
India, they may not be used for food. Poorly fed, these cows 
have the lowest milk yield in the world. That is, they take more 
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from the land than they give in return. Set free from this 
conservatism, the Christian community in India makes better 
progress in such matters. Christians keep better cows, enjoy 
fewer restrictions on food, use better methods of farming, 
accept gladly the opportunity of education and of modern medi- 
cal aid. India has made great strides since it became independent 
but the task it faces is staggering. Forty years ago its population 
was 350 million. Today the number is over 550 million with 70 
percent illiterate. 

From Jhansi I made occasional visits to our Bhil field. Its 
origin is part of the history of Canadian Presbyterianism. While 
doing medical work ina city of Central India Dr. John Buchanan 
met some Bhil tribesmen from the nearby jungle. Attracted by 
their uprightness and sturdy independence, he felt they would 
respond to the Christian message but learned that there was no 
one to teach them. Therefore he left his comfortable bungalow 
and his well-established hospital to become a pioneer in the 
jungle. He was appointed in the year 1895 and travelled 50 miles 
on horseback from the railway. Overnight he slept under a tree. 
Today there is a Bhil Christian community with churches, 
schools and a hospital bearing witness to the success of his work 
and of all those others who through the years have shared in it. 

The Jhansi mission began with Rev. Dr. John Wilkie. After 
23 years of service in Central India he formed an independent 
cause in 1904, the Gwalior Presbyterian Mission, hoping to 
work in Gwalior state. This proved impossible at that time, 
therefore he accepted an invitation to Jhansi. In 1917 our Gen- 
eral Assembly assumed responsibility for this work with its 
evangelistic, educational, agricultural and medical depart- 
ments. The agricultural settlement a few miles from the city was 
a plan of Dr. Wilkie’s which has proved its value. 

Our centennial observance ought to lead to more than re- 
miniscences of the past. It must challenge us as we face the 
future. The number of Christians in India today is equal to about 
one-half of the population of Canada but that figure is only two 
percent of the total. What of the other 98 percent of the people of 
India? For almost 100 years we have sent missionaries to that 
land. In spite of all obstacles we should not stop now. * 


DR. LOWTHER now lives in retirement in Toronto. 
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EDITORIALS 


How to help in Bangladesh 


(A guest editorial by A. C. Forrest.) 


WHEN I RETURNED from Bangladesh just before Christmas, 
I was asked, ‘‘How can Canadians help?’’ It was the question I 
had asked a number of churchmen representing different agen- 
cies before we left Dacca. My convictions confirmed by their 
answers are these: 

Let’s pay our income taxes — cheerfully if possible. The 
Canadian government has been helping by contributing $175 
million worth of aid, much of it wheat, since 1971, and by the 
high quality of men appointed to the High Commissioner’s 
office in Bangladesh. We found our representatives High 
Commissioner Robert McLaren, First Secretary John McRae 
and others informed, deeply sympathetic to the Bengali prob- 
lems and supportive of the work being done in development and 
relief by the non-government agencies. 

Let’s support our churches; and let our churches in turn 
support the agencies on the field, by listening to their advice, 
requests and plans. I believe the best support is through regular 
on-going contributions to your denominational fund for aid and 
development. (Presbyterians do this through the fund for inter- 
church aid, refugee and world service.) 

But relief and development often go together. In times of 
emergency, flood, famine, drought, we make a compassionate 
response. Sometimes development funds may be diverted for 
temporary relief; but the best relief over the long run will be that 
provided by wise development programs — so that the Bengali 
may be helped grow their own food. I believe that we should 
contribute the bulk of such funds through the World Council of 
Churches, although other agencies are also doing a great job in 
Bangladesh. 


There is divided opinion about sending used clothing. The 
Canadian churches are not doing so. Church World Service in 
the United States does collect, sort and ship used clothing. But 
unless it is carefully organized, and sent in response to specific 
requests, it is better to sell our unneeded clothing and send the 
money, and let the local agencies purchase cloth in Asia. 

We should not circulate rumours, which though based on fact 
may distort the truth by lack of perspective or understanding. 
There is corruption in Bangladesh. It is serious. But there is 
corruption here, and rip-offs and cheating, with less excuse 
perhaps than when committed by a people fearful of starving, or 
slipping from their middle-class positions back into poverty. 

I heard before going to Bangladesh that rats were consuming 
vast quantities of Canadian wheat, and that the Bengali religion 
would not allow them to kill rats. This, the local Council of 
Churches people told me, was wrong. Muslims have no inhibi- 
tions about killing rats. Even Bengali Hindus kill rats that 
destroy crops. 


Finally, I believe that development aid must be done by 


well-trained, highly motivated, patient people using sophista- 
cated scientific research and techniques. It is a long-term, hard- 
slugging job. Ihave tremendous admiration for those engaged in 
it, and for the impoverished people they are trying to help. 

We Canadians are consuming more food than we need, and 
wasting our resources. If we had as many people per acre as the 
Bengali have, and wasted as much as we do, we would have to 
change our ways or go hungry too. 

Canadians-are like the rich man in Luke’s parable, and the 
masses of Asia and Africa are like Lazarus at the gate. The 
parable merits re-reading. 


What Presbyterians can do 


EASTER COMES EARLY this year, it falls on March 30th. 
This means that the pre-Easter appeal should be made next 
month, at a time that may be critical for the thousands of 
homeless and hungry in Bangladesh according to relief officials 
on the spot. 

Rev. Dr. A. C. Forrest, editor of The United Church Ob- 
server, is so concerned with the gravity of the situation in 
Bangladesh that he has allowed The Record free use of his 
article and photos (see pages 18 and 19) and the editorial printed 
above. 

Presbyterians go the second mile when they contribute to the 
fund for inter-church aid, refugee and world service, since there 
is no provision for it in the General Assembly’s budget. Al- 
though it is entirely voluntary, our people usually respond well, 
particularly when an urgent need for aid is made known. 
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We hope that you will read Dr. Forrest’s description on 
conditions in Bangladesh, and encourage your congregation to 
make an appeal for I. C. Aid. Samples of materials for promot- 
ing the pre-Easter appeal went out to all ministers in January. 
Special offering envelopes are available free, in quantity. Con- 
tributions ear-marked for Bangladesh relief and development 
will be received gratefully and forwarded promptly. 

If no pre-Easter appeal is planned for your congregation, or if 
you feel that you would like to act before March, send your 
contribution to I. C. Aid, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7. You will receive a receipt for income tax purposes. 

It should be emphasized that I. C. Aid provides for on-going 
relief and development programs, as well as meeting emergency 
situations. A committee appointed by the General Assembly 
administers the fund, contributing their time and talents. 4 
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For Progress 
in Religion 


REV. DR. JOHN A. ROSS, dean of St. 
Andrew’s Hall, University of British Col- 
umbia; Rev. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, Lachute, 
Que.; Principal J. S. Glen, Knox College, 
Toronto; and Rev. Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, 
associate general secretary, the Canadian 
Council of Churches have been invited to 
make a nomination for the 1975 award of 
the Templeton Foundation Prize for pro- 
gress in religion. 

The prize, inaugurated in May, 1972, 
was initiated by a financier, John M. Tem- 
pleton, who has been greatly concerned 
about the need to recognize one of the most 
crucial dimensions of human existence. It 
is hoped that it will do for religion what 
some other great prizes have done for the 
sciences and culture. 

In 1974 the prize was awarded to 
Brother Roger, prior of the Taizé Com- 
munity in France; in 1973 it was awarded 
to Mother Teresa of Calcutta in India. 

At the 1974 presentation ceremony, 
held in London’s Guildhall, Mr. Temple- 
ton said: ‘‘for countless centuries religion 
has often led to strife. One reason may be 
that sometimes a church tends to think it 
knows all about God. Therefore any con- 
trary belief must be false. Surely a God so 
small that he can be understood com- 
pletely by any church or religion is not 
God at all. If we can influence people to 
understand what it means to say ‘God is 
infinite,’ then we may help to diminish 
religious strife.”’ 

The prize, valued at 40,000 pounds 
sterling, is awarded on an annual schedule 
to a living person of any religious tradition 
or movement. There is no limitation of 
race, creed, sex or geographical back- 
ground. To this end nominations are in- 
vited from leaders of the various religions 
throughout the world. 

Judges for the prize are: Prof. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, of India; Her Majesty 
Queen Fabiola of Belgium; Sir Muham- 
mad Zafrulla Khan, former president of 
the International Court of Justice at the 
Hague; Dr. James McCord, president of 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


| Must we listen 
to prophets 
of doom? 


|| by George Sinclair, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


A SURPRISING FEATURE of modern 
society is the lack of experts who predict a 
hopeful future for mankind. The prophets 
of doom are having a heyday, with practi- 
cally no one challenging their competence 
to produce believable forecasts. It is al- 
most as though people want to believe that 
doomsday is just around the corner. Most 
people find it difficult to comprehend the 
complexity of our society, and, because 
they themselves feel incapable of solving 
society’s problems, they are tempted to 
presume that no one else has the compe- 
tence needed. They conclude that society, 
as we know it, is about to collapse and the 
prophets of doom tell them exactly what 
they want to believe. 

In such an environment, the Christian 
has a golden opportunity to bring to the 
world the message of good news and hope 
for the future. To be fully convincing, 
however, the Christian must believe it to 
be true and must have a background of 
factual knowledge to support his belief. 
He needs facts to bolster his position. For 
the reality is that collapse of society is not 
inevitable at all. If collapse occurs, it will 
be the result of man’s own stupidity. 

It is widely believed that, because man 
is using up the natural resources of the 
earth at a fantastic rate, shortages of many 
crucial materials and energy will develop 
within a decade or two and catastrophe 
must follow. The so-called Club of Rome 
must bear a good share of responsibility 
for promoting these erroneous ideas. The 
Club of Rome is composed of a group of 
rather distinguished people from many dif- 
ferent disciplines and activities, and their 
pronouncements command attention. 
Their book Limits to Growth is widely 
accepted as an accurate description of the 
disappearance of the earth’s mineral and 
fuel resources. The gloomy forecasts of 
the Club of Rome to many people repres- 
ent a realistic picture of the coming col- 
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lapse of society. Critics of the book have 
had difficulty in attracting attention, ap- 
parently people do not want the forecasts 
to be questioned. 

Few people have sufficient knowledge 
to distinguish between an expert and a 
pseudo-expert in relation to the larger 
problems plaguing modern society. When 
it comes to the utilization of the earth’s 
mineral and fuel resources, surely it is the 
engineer who is the real expert. The ‘‘ex- 
perts’’ expounding on the depletion of the 
earth’s natural resources represent just 
about every possible discipline except en- 
gineering! The words ‘‘engineer’’ and 
‘‘engineering’’ are conspicuous by their 
absence in the book Limits To Growth as 
well as in nearly everything written on the 
same subject. No one can possibly make 
sensible forecasts of the utilization of the 
earth’s resources without knowledge of 
current engineering developments. 

Limits To Growth should properly be 
classed as science fiction because it is a 
prediction of what the future might be if 
the engineering community makes no 
further attempts to solve the problems of 
energy and material shortages. Such an 
assumption is naive. Engineers are not 
likely to allow their sources of energy and 
materials to disappear while doing nothing 
about it. 


The main hope for solving the energy 
shortage is the development of fusion 
power, that is, the energy obtained from 
controlling the power of the H-bomb. 
Scientists have been predicting that con- 
trolled fusion will not be practical until the 
year 2000. Engineers have been producing 
controlled fusion in their laboratories for 
several months and are now designing 
practical power plants for use in the 
mid-1980’s. It is the engineer and not the 
scientist who is the expert in engineering 
matters. 

Fusion power plants will have practi- 
cally none of the problems associated with 
the present nuclear power plants operating 
on the fission process. Fusion reactors use 
heavy hydrogen, not uranium, as fuel. The 
supply of heavy hydrogen in sea water is 
inexhaustible because only minute quan- 
tities of it are required. Fusion reactors do 
not produce quantities of dangerous 
radioactive wastes and they do not need 
enormous amounts of cooling water. Most 
important of all, fusion reactors do not 
lend themselves to conversion for clandes- 
tine purposes. With fusion power becom- 
ing a reality, the supposed energy shortage 
will prove to be a myth of the scientific 
community. 

As another example, consider the shor- 
tages of metals forecast in Limits To 
Growth. The predictions are based on the. 
use of existing techniques for extracting 
metals from high grade ores in limited 
supply. Current developments in new 
types of electric arc furnaces will greatly 
increase their efficiency, changing the 
economics of the metal industries. One 
new furnace is expected to be able to ex- 
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tract iron, on an economic basis, from the 
slag wastes produced by present types of 
low-efficiency furnaces. With the new 
furnaces, and especially when powered by 
low-cost energy from fusion reactors, 
much lower grade ores can be exploited, 
which will increase the available supplies 
of many metals. It is ridiculous to make 
forecasts on the assumption that there will 
be no new engineering developments. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent to 
which the engineering community will be 
able to solve the problems of shortages of 
specific materials. There is always a high 
probability that satisfactory substitutes can 
be found. It should also be remembered 
that current estimates of the total reserves 
of mineral and fuel resources in the world 
are based on what exists within a short 
distance of the earth’s surface. When re- 
quired, engineers will develop ways to 
mine even deeper. 

Society need not collapse from deple- 
tion of the earth’s resources. Man needs to 
have his faith restored in his ability, with 
divine help, to solve the complex prob- 
lems which he faces today. Man still has 
the ability to create a better world in which 
to live. The Christian has a marvellous 
opportunity to preach the message of hope 
for the future, but if he is to preach it with 
conviction, he needs a broader understand- 
ing of the true nature of the society in 
which he operates. The necessary under- 
standing can be obtained, if the right ex- 
perts are consulted. We should ignore the 
prophets of doom. * 


DR. SINCLAIR is a professor of electrical engineer- 
ing, the chairman of the board of Sinclair Radio 
Laboratories, Ltd., and an elder in Trinity Church, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


by R. D. Duncanson, 
Norwich, Ont. 


THE MONTH of February always re- 
minds me of a little pamphlet written to 
young people by Leland Foster Wood and 
entitled Speaking of Love. It begins with 
17-year-old Ann saying ‘‘It makes life 
much more interesting to be in love.”’ 

It has been said that love is the spring 
from which all other virtues radiate. Be- 
cause of this, we must give it the utmost 
attention. Not mere liking in a sentimental 


_ way but an active expression of goodwill, 
which goes out even to those who have no. 
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personal charm for us. It is not to love a 
neighbour because she possesses great 
beauty or he is extremely handsome. It is 
something far beyond that ‘‘eros’’ love 
spoken of by C. S. Lewis in his Four 
Loves when he says, ‘‘By eros I mean of 
course that state which we call ‘being in 
love’; or if you prefer, that kind of love 
which lovers are IN.’’ This is the love of 
which Ann speaks in the first paragraph. 
The love which most of us know and ex- 
perience is usually very acquisitive. But 
the far greater love is that approaching, as 
closely as the human can, the divine 
agape. 

This, agape, love for humanity, sur- 
mounts all barriers of race, language and 
social status. It does not depend on the size 
of the house, car, or cottage; neither is it 
influenced by the fairness of the skin nor 
agreement in philosophical concept. The 
love needed by humanity is that deep con- 
cer for the other, regardless of present 
circumstances or past heritage. This same 
love and concern extends to all living 
things; even to the squirrels in the back 
yard and the birds on the windowsill. Like 
Robert Burns we must love mankind; love 
all living things; love all nature. 


This is the basic ground and character 
required in all human relationships. But 
too often, we are so disposed to self- 
regard, self-love, self-respect that these 
inward feelings give wrong direction to 
our thoughts of others. 

As we look at the social disorder in the 
world today, we see and hear a good deal 
of pity: pity for the starving, pity for the 
suffering; pity for the oppressed. Then we 
lay the paper down or switch off the T.V. 
and say ‘‘That’s too bad, it’s tragic’’ and 
proceed to forget all about it. Such pity is 
far short of the Christian love that is so 
needed; the love that is really a deep, out- 
going, active benevolence. It is a love that 
puts one under an inner compulsion to act 
upon the pity that he feels. 

Racial relations, in a world that is get- 
ting smaller and smaller, seem to be bring- 
ing ever increasing tensions and the need 
for a greater understanding and love for the 
other. People of other cultures may, at 
times, say and do things contrary to our 
thinking. But we are reminded of the trans- 
lation of a Greek saying, ‘‘Love is blind’’ 
or as Shakespeare has it in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream: 

‘Love looks not with the eyes, but with 
the mind, 

And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted 

blind.”’ 
A truly deep rooted love for all mankind, 
will not see the ugly or the hateful or the 
failings of others. It is blind to faults be- 
cause it sees only with the eyes of 
compassion. * 


LETTERS 


Give to your library 


I wish to make a suggestion to our 
churches throughout the country regarding 
the promotion of the new history Enduring 
Witness by John Moir. I would like to see 
every Presbyterian congregation present a 
hard-cover copy of the book to their local 
public library; this would be a form of 
outreach as well as a recognition of our 
centennial year. If there is a college or 
university in the neighbourhood, I suggest 
that a copy be presented to that library as 
well. In these days when certain religious 
sects are placing their beliefs and history 
before the public by donating large num- 
bers of books to libraries, we Pres- 
byterians should be proud to make our 
new history book available to the public, 
and each congregation can have a share in 
this. 

The centennial committee of St. John’s 
Church in Medicine Hat has carried out 
this idea. 

Margaret J. Dowkes, Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Cerebral palsy 


I was very disappointed when I read 
‘‘Do we deny the handicapped their 
Rights?’’ in the December Record. It was 
most depressing, especially around 
Christmas. Unfortunately we only read 
Susanne’s side of the story. She seems 
bitter towards everyone and takes out her 
frustrations on others. She has a very un- 
appreciative attitude. I too have cerebral 
palsy and have found people very, under- 
standing. I am a member of a group of 
mostly severely disabled adults and we all 
seem to be happier and more accepted than 
Susanne. We get pleasure out of doing 
‘‘nothing jobs’’ (as Susanne would call 
them). Our hand-laced keycases seem to 
be appreciated by our guest speakers from 
all walks of life such as mayors, political 
candidates and clergymen. They are very 
willing to talk to us and answer questions. 
Some of our members have to write their 
questions on paper as they have so much 
trouble talking and are extremely difficult 
to understand. 

As far as her mother considering her 
‘*God’s wrath,’’ maybe in the beginning 
she felt some sort of guilt and wondered 
why this happened. However, her mother 
did not put her in an institution, so she 
must have fed, clothed and educated her. 
There seems to be no appreciation on 
Susanne’s part for any of this. 

I would like to know what she said to the 

(Continued over page) 
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guest speaker at the church. Probably she 
deserved to be expelled. Although I am a 
Presbyterian, I attended a Catholic high 
school and found the nuns very kind. I’m 
sure if Susanne had given the nun more 
information about herself, she would have 
received understanding. 

Stop ‘‘crying’’ Susanne, wipe up the 
tears, accept the fact that you are a C.P. 
and make the best of it. Join a group for 
handicapped adults and do some “‘nothing 
jobs’’ and put a smile on your face. Give a 
little praise instead of always condemning 
and perhaps you can still find some happi- 
ness in this world. I have. 


(Miss) Anne Peppler, Kitchener, Ont. 


A farmer on food 


The December editorial about food and 
the starving millions in the world of today 
prompted these comments from a farmer 
of over 40 years experience in food pro- 
duction. According to the editorial, the 
solution seems simple—the western world 
should go all out for food production, par- 
ticularly in cereal grains, thus providing 
the means to solve the world hunger prob- 
lem, with perhaps a little belt tightening by 
our own well-fed population. 

Personally I can see the problem and I 
can also see the need as Christians to do 
everything we can to solve it. But is the 
problem as clear cut as it sounds? The 
producer can make the best plans possible 
only to have them thwarted by happenings 
beyond his control. Sometimes these 
events are called an act of God. After the 
food has been harvested other problems 
arise — transportation and distribution. 
Wheat producers in our own country are 
well aware of this when grain movement 
comes to a standstill because of strikes by 
labour, or freight car shortages. How can 
we hope to ship food halfway around the 
world when we haven’t learned yet to dis- 
tribute it properly in our own country? 

Then the editorial suggests that it might 
be necessary to convert almost exclusively 
to cereal grains. From the viewpoint of the 
nutritionist and the economist this might 
provide the ideal answer. From my view- 
point as a grassroots farmer, I see many 
acres of land in Canada too rough for 
cereal grain, but still ideal for fordge pro- 
duction or pasture for cattle and’ sheep. 
Again cereals take from the soil plant food 
nutrients which need to be replaced by 
artificial fertilizers. Some ingredients of 
fertilizers are also in short supply through- 
out the world. Cattle and sheep on the 
other hand, return a portion of the plant 
food they remove from the soil through 
manure. Among the plants cattle eat are 
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legumes such as alfalfa which manufac- 
ture their own nitrogen from the air and 
even store some for future crops. Thus the 
farmer reduces the amount of manufac- 
tured nitrogen which he must buy. Since 
nitrogen is extracted from natural gas 
which is in short supply, everyone benefits 
if the farmer can use less nitrogen. Con- 
servationists say that good pasture man- 
agement even builds up the soil for future 
generations. 

Certainly the world hunger situation is 
serious, and we must come to grips with it. 
But how? I have observed the failures of 
well-intentioned people so often that I am 
convinced that the answers will come only 
from dedicated Christians, on their knees 
seeking the Lord’s direction and guidance, 
and then acting upon it very quickly. I 
remember that the final instructions from 
Jesus to his followers were to go into all 
the world and preach the good news of his 
salvation. This charge has never been re- 
voked. Have we fulfilled our responsibil- 
ity to carry out this commission? Would 
world hunger and other problems be so 
grave a concern if we who call Christ our 
master had done our task a little better in 
the past and present? 

Alvin Mundell, Wingham, Ont. 


Koreans need help 


In the big Christmas envelope from our 
missionaries in Osaka, Japan, came a 
sheaf of information about the present 
tragedy in South Korea. At the top of the 
Political Prisoners Information Sheet Jack 
McIntosh has _ scribbled ‘‘Prayers, 
Please.’’ I want to pass on this plea to the 
rest of the church. 

In January and April 1974 emergency 
decrees 1 and 4 were passed making it 
illegal to criticize the Yushin constitution 
of 1972 that gave President Park Chung- 
hee dictatorial powers. These decrees 
made it illegal to hold any kind of de- 
monstration, to aid suspect students, or 
even for students to miss classes. Both 
churches and students have continued to 
hold meetings and demonstrations that 
have resulted in many arrests. 

Well over 1,100 people have been im- 
prisoned under these decrees, including 11 
Protestant clergymen, Roman Catholic 
Bishop Sun Daniel Chi-hak, Korea’s lead- 
ing poet Kim Chi-ha, his defence lawyer 
Kang Shin-ok, novelists, lawyers, and 
many, many students. Their sentences 
range from three years to life—and death. 

Prison conditions are brutal, Korea’s 
winters are as cold and icy as any Canadian 
winter. yet no heat and little clothing or 
bedding are provided. Prisoners are al- 
ready weak from malnutrition and torture, 


a matter-of-course procedure with polliti- 
cal prisoners. Some prisoners may die this 
winter unless money is provided to buy 
them sleeping bags and long underwear. 
You can help these prisoners to survive 
this winter. You can lift the morale of their 
desperate families. Please send an Interna- 
tional Money Order (obtainable at any 
bank) to Yoon Hyn A/C 119 Foreign Ex- 
change Department, National Agricultural 
Co-operative, Seoul, Republic of Korea. 
If the political prisoners in Korea are 
suffering for taking a prophetic stand 
against injustice, can we not help them out 
of gratitude for the peace and freedom we 
possess? 
(Mrs.) Jean E. Sonnenfeld, Windsor, Ont. 


Our poor arithmetic 


In your December Record, in your lead- 
ing article on the ‘‘Food Crisis’’ you state 
there are 460 million people in our world 
who suffer from chronic hunger and mal- 
nutrition, and the heart breaking fact that 
40% of this huge number are children. 
Your article then enumerates that 40% of 
these 460 million is in figures 18,400,00. 
May I suggest that this reads as only one 
million, eight hundred and forty thousand 
suffering helpless children, whereas the 
amount 40% of 460 million actually is 
184,000,000. 

J. R. Fulford, Chilliwack, B.C. 


A new embassy 


Ottawa has a new embassy. It differs 
from the others because it is made up of the 
people who have a prior claim upon 
Canada and who gave this nation its name. 
Whatever we wish to call it— the Native 
Peoples’ Embassy, an Indian hostel, a 
place for airing grievances and injustices 
to native people — the group of native 
young people living on Victoria Island be- 
hind the Parliament buildings is planning 
on staying around. 

The arrival of the first native caravan in 
Ottawa gained national attention. Pushed 
from the rear by agitating forces, the cara- 
van was sharply repulsed by R.C.M.P. 


riot police while demonstrating on Parlia- 


ment Hill at the opening of the 30th Parli- ~ 
ament. This unfortunate over reaction 
brought many into sympathy with the 
grievances that the Ojibweh Warrior Soci- 
ety had hoped to place before Parliament. 
As a result of this clash and public outcry, 
the channels were quickly opened for a 
working group to be formed from mem- 
bers of the federal cabinet and the National 

(Continued on page 26) 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


IT WAS A WONDERFUL building to 
hold a party in, several of us said that 
evening in mid-December. But, equally, it 
was a crazy place from which to run an 
organization which sends young Cana- 
dians all over the world and brings youths 
of a dozen nationalities back to savour life 
in Canada. 

Remember that strange building at Expo 
67 called the Labyrinth, which the Na- 
tional Film Board used in a spectacular 
way to screen on massive walls and in deep 
galleries a show that was both beautiful 
and disturbing? 


Learn to share — young 


It has lain empty and desolate for seven 
years in Montreal’s Cité d’ Havre, because 
no one could find another use for it. Then 
along came Jacques Hébert and, with a 
little help from his influential friends (like 
Premier Bourassa and Mayor Drapeau and 
Hydo-Québec), fixed up the place as the 
headquarters of the organization he 
launched three years ago, Canada- 
Jeunesse-Monde or Canada-World- 


— Youth. 


So he gave a party to celebrate moving 
into the old Labyrinth. It was symbolic, he 
said, of Canada-World- Youth moving into 
le grand monde. It was an extraordinary 
edifice, he admitted, but then ‘*mean 
buildings breed little minds.”’ 

It was about that moment that the prime 
minister, with a touch of mischief, flicked 
off the floodlights. Pierre Trudeau and 
Jacques Hébert seem to behave no differ- 
ently towards each other today than they 
did in 1960 when they made an irreverent 
if sharp-eyed tour of China together. 

But, called on to speak, Trudeau turned 
serious. He murmured a few lines of 
Baudelaire, reminded the other guests who 


_ came from many different countries (even 
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Canada-World-Youth 


the prime minister of Iran was standing 
there) that they were ‘‘all passengers in 
Spaceship Earth, hell-bent we know not 
where,’’ and suggested that the only 
chance of happiness in the world was for 
all to learn to share. The younger anyone 
learnt this, the better. 

Then it was the turn of the young vis- 
itors, and they sang and they danced. Not 
stagily, in some auditorium: the building 
doesn’t seem to have a room of any size, 
except the great atrium which now has a 
big swimming pool init. But in lots of little 
rooms and alcoves and corridors the guests 
came across a group of Senegalese drum- 
ming and dancing zestfully, or a Costa 
Rican couple executing a flirtation dance 
with handkerchief held demurely to the 
face, or Philippine girls doing a bird dance 
over two bamboo sticks that were smacked 
together at the height of their ankles. 

It was all great fun; and there was an 
amount of sharing. Several Canadians, in- 
cluding Penny my wife, tried the bird 
dance. We laughed with the Cambians, 
and came home with a Tunisian cookbook. 

But Canada-World-Youth is meant to 
be more than a party. I wonder how far it is 
succeeding. 

The idea is to offer Canadians, aged 
between 16 and 20, what the CWY 
brochure calls ‘‘an adventure on a world 
scale in group life, work and the shock of 
exposure to another culture.’’ They spend 
nine months on this adventure, working 
for nearly half that time on some project in 
Canada and for the rest of the time on 
another job in any of a dozen developing 
countries. Some’ 350 young Canadians 
have been recruited or selected for the 
1974-75 program. 

The program bears some resemblances 
to earlier schemes. It copies the grassroots 
work camp idea from Crossroads Interna- 
tional. It puts the same emphasis on cul- 


tural exchange as did the Experiment in 
International Living. It borrows some 
philosophy from Canadian University 
Service Overseas, but its volunteers are 
much younger and have no special skills. 

It also goes beyond any of these other 
organizations, in planning for equal time 
to be spent in Canada by young people of a 
dozen developing countries. 

In trying to do all these things CWY 
runs risks. One risk is that the kids get too 
much culture shock: there have been prob- 
lems with some of the Canadians, while it 
is disorienting in other ways for those com- 
ing to Canada. The group from the Philip- 
pines, their organizer told me, had become 
‘*too adoptive’’ and she had flown over to 
help sort their values out. 

Again, a major aim of the program is to 
select a cross-section of Canadians from 
all provinces, from city and country areas, 
and from all income levels. But on the 
whole it seems the participants are just as 
middle-class as CUSO volunteers. 


An expensive program 


It is also an expensive — some would 
say, extravagant — program. Some $2.8 
million has been guaranteed to it over the 
next two years by the federal government, 
and the money is paid out by the Canadian 
International Development Agency which 
has to deduct that amount from other de- 
velopment projects. CIDA president Paul 
Gérin-Lajoie said at the Labyrinth party 
that CWY was definitely involved in de- 
velopment assistance — ‘‘after all, de- 
velopment is more than industrializa- 
tion.’’ But many thought he was stretching 
a point. 

What is clear is that CWY is enabling 
young Canadians to learn more about 
Canada. But are the poorer countries get- 
ting anything out of it?* 
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It was mankind’s avarice, 
its very stupidity, | 
viciousness and cruelty in . 
that mad stampede which 

had inspired the compassion 
of those dedicated 
Presbyterian missionaries | 
who braved the hardships | 
of the “Trail of ’98.” 


aE 


DAY AND NIGHT the flow of humanity 
continued up the Inner Passage to Skagway. 


First of five parts — by James M. Sinclair 


1898 


f 


LAKE BENNETT, the “City of Tents,” 


REV. ANDREW S. GRANT, 
M.D., travelled 

the dreaded White Pass 
to the Yukon in 1898. 
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ON BOTH SIDES of the 49th parallel, the Gay Nineties were 
fizzing out. The year 1893 was a bitter memory. A financial 
panic had crippled industry and thrown thousands out of work. 
There was a stirring of quiet revolt. In Canada the issue between 
the Empire and the Boers in South Africa gave promise of an 
exciting diversion. Across the line a movement to free Cuba and 
other colonies of the Spanish Empire would soon culminate in a 
brisk war. But news flashed across the world in August of 1897 
that impelled men into a northern exodus, which grew almost 
overnight into a reckless stampede. 

‘‘Gold in the Klondike’’ swept the continent, across the 
oceans, into the British Isles, into Europe, around the world. 

Its lure attracted people of every class and from every walk of 
life; men were drawn to that cold wilderness by the magnetic 
word: KLONDIKE. But those who equipped themselves with 
‘*pick and pan’’ were only a fraction of the thousands who 
converged on the Pacific ports. There were those who lived by 
their wits, the professional gamblers, the shills and the swind- 
lers. The wild stampede attracted men who were seeking a 
virgin land to conquer but it was also a wilderness to which men 
could flee. It drew the toughs, the shiftless and the sweeping of 
the slums. | ; 

Within a fortnight, the West coast ports were seething with 
crowds of people. At once a spawn of hucksters sprang up along 
the waterfronts to accommodate the gullible. Less innocent 
diversions were the brothels, saloons and dance halls. Here the 
promoters were particularly adept at milking the men who had 
time to kill and money to spend. Many a one, stripped of his 
cash, pawned his possessions to obtain passage to the Klondike. 
Others remained behind, either beating their way home or 
disappearing among the legion of missing men. 

Once clear of those pitfalls the prospector was still faced with 
the problem of transportation to the Arctic. A huge armada was 
assembled, but thousands clamoured for space. Anything that 
could float was hastily fitted with tiered bunks and manned with 
a pick-up crew. Within weeks the route from Seymour Narrows 
to the Lynn Canal was strewn with the wreckage of the over- 
loaded and poorly-manned hulks. Hundreds of people perished 
along with scores of horses, oxen, dogs and other animals. 

Week after week the grimy flotilla shuttled back and forth 
along the Pacific coast. Day and night the flow of humanity 
continued up the inner passage and into Dyea or Skagway. To 
tenderfoot and scoundrel alike, on that mad trek northward, the 
Star of Hope shone brightly. l 

By mid-August the streets of Vancouver were filled with men 
crowding the bars or bartering for provisions and equipment. 
The superintendent of northwest missions for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Rev. Dr. James Robertson, moved among 
the men at the waterfront accompanied by the Rev. E. D. 
McLaren, of St. Andrew’s Church, Vancouver. On McLaren’s 
urgent request Dr. Robertson had dropped his work in Winnipeg 
and had hurried to Vancouver to witness, at first hand, the 
tumultuous situation. This extraordinary rush into the gold 
region presented an immediate challenge to the church. What- 
ever was to be done, had to be done at once. 


Robert Dickey appointed 


Twenty-five year old Robert Dickey was in his last year in 
arts and theology at Manitoba College in Winnipeg. Born in 
Northern Ireland, he was the youngest of nine children. Dickey 
was a communicant of Rev. Charles W. Gordon’s church in 
Winnipeg. 

Robertson conferred with Gordon on the selection of Robert 
Dickey for the demanding assignment. The two men concurred. 
Dickey had the dedication and the admirable attributes that 
February, 1975 


inspired confidence, qualities that singularly suited him for the 
task. 

‘‘Dickey, I want you to go to the Klondike as a missionary.”’ 
The young student fought his conflicting emotions as the 
superintendent presented the challenge.His plan to visit his 
widowed mother in Ireland on graduation would have to be 
shelved. Here was acommanding summons, and Robert Dickey 
accepted it. 

At the West coast men were debating the merits of alternate 
routes to the gold fields. The selection seemed to narrow down 
to the Chilkoot Pass and the White Pass by way of Skagway. 
The alternative was the Stikine Trail by way of Fort Wrangell 
which was about 275 miles south along the coast from Skagway. 
The Skagway route might present problems to Canadian travel- 
lers because with the sudden and avid interest in the Klondike, 
the Alaskan boundary question had become an international 
issue. The Dominion of Canada claimed certain rights as de- 
fined in the 1824 Treaty between Britain and Russia. Canada 
contended that the boundary line, as defined in that treaty, 
would bring Skagway well within Canadian territory. The 
Americans claimed otherwise, and the issue remained unresol- 
ved until 1903. 


The gold-crazed horde 


Dr. Robertson wired the Presbyterian Church in New York to 
inquire what decision, if any, it had come to in respect to serving 
the gateway to the Klondike. The American board advised that, 
in light of the border issue, the Canadian church should take the 
initiative. Later, the two churches could assess the situation. 
However, Dr. Robertson was advised that the Rev. S. Hall 
Young who had pioneered the American mission work in 
Alaska, was presently in the gold fields, financed by a special 
gift outside the church budget. 

From the North came reports that Skagway was a seething 
mass of humanity. The situation at Wrangell was not as acute. 
There the American Presbyterian Church had a mission. But 
men were flowing through that port into Canadian territory and 
were proceeding up the Stikine River to Glenora. The top of the 
Lynn Canal had become the major gateway. Dickey was in- 
structed to proceed to Vancouver, re-assess conditions with Mr. 
McLaren and to embark for Skagway. 

It was Friday, October 7th, 1897. The ship inched her way 
forward, fighting the tide that was running out. Soon it was in 
the midst of a score of other craft, anchored a mile off-shore. 
Men of other ships were dropping off the decks into the shallow 
tide-waters. Others were being ferried to shore along with their 
cargo. In time the young missionary got to the shore which was 
piled high with luggage, wooden cases, duffel bags, barrels of 
flour and other commodities. The noise of cursing and shouting 
mingled with the bawling of cattle, barking of dogs and the 
neighing of horses. All was bedlam. This was Skagway, a 
tent-and-shanty-town lying in a sea of mud. 

Skagway was founded on stolen property. Only two months 
before news of the gold strike had reached the outside world, the 
only resident of the wooded flat was Captain William Moore. 
He owned all the beach land and his cabin nestled at the foot of 
the pass where the river came pouring down from the moun- 
tains. Then came the mad rush. A gold-crazed horde spread 
through his valley, overrunning his land in their wild scramble 
for space to build shelters and pitch their tents. They felled his 
trees, burned and hacked their way through his pastoral tract. 
Overnight the act of debasement spawned a tumultuous frontier 
settlement. 

Thus began what was to become the most larcenous town of 
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VOLUNTEER LABOUR built 
Skagway’s first church. 


the North and a particularly fitting locale for the nefarious Soapy 
Smith and his pack of scoundrels. 

Back in Denver, Colorado, the hour of decision had come for 
Jefferson Randolph Smith, a many-sided rascal and, beyond 
doubt, the most artful brigand of his generation. An extrovert, a 
man of remarkable generalship and diplomacy, at times suave 
and urbane, Smith had come into prominence through a unique 
soap-selling trick which brought him considerable profit and 
eared for him the title of ‘““Soapy.”’ 


Klondike’s godfather 


‘‘GOLD IN THE KLONDIKE!’’ To Soapy Smith the news 
was *‘manna from heaven.’’ Here was a fresh challenge, a new 
frontier free from the restraints of legal authority. Like a general 
in the field he planned his strategy. From his henchmen of 
competent rascals he selected a quintet, each of whom could 
bring to his new organization his own particular aptitudes. 

Soapy Smith arrived in Skagway only a week before Robert 
Dickey. Smith was in his element; there was no one to inhibit 
him in his fraudulent schemes. Skagway was virgin territory for 
his well disciplined henchmen. They took over the town. Within 
hours of landing the games were operating, money was pouring 
in. While his men were dexterously manipulating their walnut 
shells and pitting their wits against those of all comers, Soapy 
was orienting himself as he moved among the crowds. He 
projected an identity that invited the deferential respect of the 
business and sporting element. 

In the absence of constituted legal authority, Jefferson Ran- 
dolph Smith, himself, became the law. He was the final court of 
appeal; public safety rested in the hands of this consummate 
rascal. From his headquarters and on the street he exuded grace 
as he arbitrated disputes, dispensed largesse and administered 
**justice’” while his henchmen stripped the gullible. The trans- 
ient tenderfoot was an easy victim, for he was in constant danger 
of assult and robbery. If he escaped the blandishments of 
Soapy’s henchmen, it might be his misfortune to be hi-jacked on 
the trail. Beaten and destitute, these unhappy victims frequently 
found sanctuary in the ministrations of that man-of-God, the 
young missionary, Robert Dickey. 

It had been nine weeks since that October day when Robert 
Dickey had struck out to acquaint himself with Skagway. What 
a confused pot-pourri it was! Shacks, shops, tents, stacks of 
lumber, materials and packing cases and, milling about in the 
refuse-strewn streets, there were throngs of men, horses, oxen 
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and dogs. The sound of saws, hammers, sledges, and the crack 
of broad-axes mingled with the shouts of men. The protesting 


squeals of axles added to the din as creaking wagons rolled — 


through the black muck that was Broadway. Bonfires lit the 
hillside to the North as lots were cleared for campsites. 

Within 24 hours Dickey rented a hall, posted notices in the 
hotels, shops and eating places and was ready for Skagway’s 
first church service on Sunday at 3:00 o’clock. 

‘‘Our little company of between 80 and 90 people met for 
service above Buckhard’s hardware store. At the close IL asked if 
they would like a regular recurrence of services. Every hand 


NORTH WEST Mounted Police headquart 
and customs house top of the White Pass 


went up. A Sunday school is to be started at once .. One after — 


another said we must build a church.”’ 

Within two weeks cash contributions of almost $500 had been 
received plus, as Dickey remarked, lumber and enough volun- 
teers to put up two churches. ‘‘They have decided to build a 
‘Union Church’ ,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and as they are building it without 
asking for aid from the Canadian Church, I raised no objection. 
The congregation embraces all denominations but I think we 
have more Roman Catholics than any other.”’ 

The church building was dedicated on December 12th. A 
lean-to at the rear provided living-quarters for the young mis- 
sionary. Sunday and mid-week services, concerts and commun- 
ity sing-songs and a library of books and periodicals kept the 
building a throbbing centre of activity day and night. Union 
Church under the direction of its youthful incumbent, provided 
a wholesome alternative to the diversions of the saloons and 
gambling places on Broadway. Destitute young men who had 
been robbed and beaten on the trail and derelicts from the streets 
sought sanctuary there. 


Lawlessness in Skagway 


Shortly after its dedication, the president of the City Council 
asked for the use of the church to hold a citizens’ meeting. The 
‘*City Council’ was an outgrowth of the ‘‘Miners’ Committee’’ 
concept, which was a pseudo-legal medium, albeit a capricious 
body with more regard for expediency than respect for justice. 
The council consisted of a group of citizens, one of whom was 
named president. It had no vested authority to levy taxes or 
enforce ordinances. Issues affecting the community were dealt 
with by public meetings convened by the council. 

‘‘The president of the council thanked me for the use of the 
church and said that, in consideration of our kindness, he would 
suggest that no smoking, chewing or spitting be indulged in 
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KLONDIKE 


REV. ROBERT DICKEY was first 
missionary to the Klondike. 


while the meeting was in session. The suggestion was loyally 
carried out with the exception of Angel Joe. Joe runs a dance- 
house. He kept a cigar stump in his mouth all the time and when 
he would get excited he would light the match. Only once 
however did he succeed in lighting the cigar stump, for a 
gambler nearby punched his ribs as often as he lighted a match. 

‘‘The announcement of the council that they had marked 50 
men for deportation at an early date gained an enthusiastic 
applause from the people.”’ 


It had been Soapy Smith who had marked the men for depor- 
tation. As commander-in-chief of Skagway’s underworld 
Soapy proclaimed certain rules. One of his cardinal principles 
was never to exploit or plunder an established resident, the 
stream of transients offered a sufficiently lucrative market. But 
Smith’s ever-present problem was the growing number of thugs 
and hi-jackers who were converging on Skagway. Many of 
these were soon whipped into line, had submitted to his author- 
ity and were paying their assessment. But there remained a 
considerable number of hoodlums whose strong-arm tactics 
were violating the Smith code. These renegades became the 
pawns. They were ferreted out and marked for deportation. The 
business community, primarily concerned with the success of 
its own enterprise, tolerated Jefferson Smith. The City Council, 
in which he enjoyed considerable influence, respected his dis- 
cernment. During that winter the parade of rascality mounted. 

The murder of Deputy Marshall Rowan, on January 24th, 
shocked the community. Rowan investigating a charge of theft, 
was shot by bartender John Fay in a saloon. In the general 
confusion, Fay was whisked away and into hiding by Soapy’s 
henchmen. The enraged citizens organized a vigilante commit- 
tee. To add to their indignation, it was learned that the deputy’s 
wife had given birth to a baby only hours after her husband’s 
murder. 

Smith confronted the committee, harangued them on the 
cardinal need for rationality and induced them to defer to the 
judgment of a citizens’ court, once Fay could be located. Play- 
ing for time to develop his strategy he forestalled any action of 
the citizens’ court. 

Two days later, Smith surrendered Fay to Marshall Shoup 
who had by then arrived from Sitka. The prisoner was taken to 
the Alaskan capital to stand trial. Fully aware of the slow 
working of the machinery of justice, Smith was confident that 
his own subtle influence would enable the prisoner to escape 
conviction due to the disappearance of witnesses. He was right, 
Fay won an acquittal on the grounds of self defence. 

Marshall Shoup swore in Deputy Marshall G. S. Taylor as 
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successor to the murdered deputy and a pseudo air of tranquility 
once again settled over the city. There was no censure of Smith, 
the urbane diplomat. He tightened up his organization. The 
town seemed to yield itself to the almost hypnotic power of the 
brigand. Men were shot, robbed and gun-whipped. Men of 
influence were accepting bribes. Smith’s men had infiltrated 
citizens’ committees and were occupying key positions. The 
newly appointed Deputy Marshall Taylor was finding his post of 
authority to be exceedingly lucrative. Men were victimized as 
they travelled by ship up the West coast and into the Lynn 
Canal. They were marked from the moment they stepped onto 
the tide-water beach of Skagway. They were pursued along the 
Chilkoot and White Pass Trails to the summit before they were 
finally free of Soapy and his gang. At the top of the White Pass 
the North West Mounted Police had dug in, established a cus- 
toms house and raised the British flag. Their very presence 
commanded a wholesome respect for the law. In Canadian 
territory the inherent pattern of British-rooted, all- 
encompassing justice was epitomized by the Yukon Administra- 
tion. 


Rev. Andrew S. Grant 


Unrestrained in its lawless conduct, Skagway, in the words of 
Superintendent Sam Steele of the N.W. M.P., was ‘about the 
roughest place in the world.’ It was little wonder that the gentle 
man-of-God, Robert Dickey, should be overcome by a pensive 
feeling of nostalgia. 

In the early fall of 1897 The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
set up a Klondike Fund to help underwrite four missions; Skag- 
way, Bennett, Glenora and Dawson City. In short order $7,000 
had been subscribed and, by mid-December, the Rev. A. S. 
Grant, M.D., of Almonte, Ontario, had been selected to join 
Mr. Dickey. 

On December 30th Mr. Grant was commissioned to the 
Klondike at a service in St. James Square Church in Toronto. 
The meeting was chaired by Sir Oliver Mowat, Lieutenant 
Governor of Ontario. The Westminster reported: ‘*A man of 
strength and straightforwardness, Mr. Grant’s ministerial train- 
ing will be scarcely more serviceable in the Klondike than his 
extensive studies in medicine and pharmacy.’’ He was 37 years 
of age when he said farewell to his wife and two young lads and 
left for Vancouver on January 2, 1898. 

Arriving in Skagway on Saturday, January 22nd, he was soon 
apprized by Dickey of the appalling situation that was develop- 
ing on the trail over the White Pass. The incredible cold and the 
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howling wind, raging down the mountain corridor, added to the 
agony as scores of men defied the elements in their determina- 
tion to reach the gold fields. Due to the serious deficiency of 
food and supplies in the Klondike area, the North West Mounted 
Police had proclaimed that no one was to enter the Territory 
unless he carried a year’s supply of food, which weighed almost 
1200 lbs. This, when added to tools, clothing, footwear, tent, 
stove and cooking utensils could approximate a ton of freight 
per man. Sleds were laden with the burden and hauled to the foot 
of the pass. 

As Grant was later to describe it, ‘“The trip over the pass had 
to be done in relays: cache the food, shoulder the pack, climb to 
the summit, unload and return for a second pack-load and 
continue. After 20 or more trips, the entire quantity was at the 
summit. So the distance of 40 miles to Lake Bennett became a 
trip of 800 miles, under these conditions. Stories were re- 
counted of agonizing death, of men lying in tents by the side of 
the trail, screaming with the pain of spinal meningitis. Men 
were suffering the agonies of dysentery, grippe, and 
pneumonia.”’ 


On the trail of 98 


Grant insisted that he, with his medical training, should leave 
at once for Bennett. For the time being Dickey should remain in 
Skagway and pursue his crusade for a hospital at the gateway. 

On Monday after his arrival at Skagway, Grant was on the 
trail and for almost three weeks he endured its punishment. 
From Bennett he wrote: ‘“The Herculean task of my life was the 
encountering of the White Pass. One not on the ground, cannot 
form the faintest conception of the hardships men are undergo- 
ing as they seek the way to the gold fields. Many are stranded for 
money. Many have been frozen. Many have succumbed to 
pneumonia and others, from strain and over-exposure, have 
contacted cerebrospinal meningitis and died. There have been 
so many deaths and so much sickness that I was often obliged to 
minister to the sick after a long day’s work ‘packing’ freight up 
the pass. 

‘‘T have decided to establish a mission here at once. I have 
ordered a tent 24 x 40 from Vancouver and tomorrow I start to 
take out logs for our cabin and timber for our tent framework. 

‘‘T wrote Dr. Robertson asking him to arrange to send a man 
to Skagway at once to take Dickey’s work. At that time Dickey 
will come on here, live in the cabin and preach in the tent until 
the ice moves out of the lake. I will move on and overtake my 
party who will be hauling our supplies down the lakes. We are 
going to make a desperate effort to get down to the foot of Lake 
LeBarge before the ice breaks up. There we will build our boats 
and so hope to reach Fort Selkirk a month before those leaving 
Bennett.’’ 

From Skagway Mr. Dickey had written to church headquar- 
ters making an impassioned appeal for nurses. Now, encour- 
aged by Grant, he induced the president of the city council to 
convene a citizens’ committee meeting with the object of found- 
ing a community hospital. A board of three trustees was named 
with Rev. R. M. Dickey as chairman. By February 17th suffi- 
cient funds had been raised to pay for and furnish a building. 
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The Morning Alaskan reported in its February 23rd issue; ‘‘The 
lot is 50 x 100 feet and the house is one and a half storeys built of 
logs 18 x 14 feet, acellar and a stable, and a large quantity of cut 
wood. The price was $600.”’ 

From the Chilkoot and White Pass, twin lines of humanity 
continued to flow and converge onto the shores of Lake Bennett. 
More than 10,000 weathered and gaunt wayfarers had pitched 
their tents along the waterfront and on the hillsides above the 
lake. The familiar paraphernalia of the stampede was scattered 
helter-skelter between the tents and alongside the hastily- 
erected slab shacks. Back from the frozen shores stood piles of 
green-cut logs and whip-sawn lumber. In the foreground men 
were swarming over the skeletal forms of their crudely designed 
boats. All were diligently preparing for the imminent invasion 
of the Klondike. By the time the ice moved out there would be 
over 7,000 boats, scows, rafts and other craft of weird design 
launched into the icy waters of Lake Bennett. 

Grant had built a log cabin on a picturesque knoll high up 
from the waterfront. While he waited delivery of the tent he had 
services on the hillside or in his little cabin. His medical skill 
was in constant demand, caring for injured men, men suffering 
from frost-bite and victims of influenza or pneumonia. He made 
frequent visits to lonely camps down the lake, rescuing the sick 
and injured. 

From Bennett, Grant sent an urgent message to Robert Dic- 
key. Commissioner Walsh, the letter stated, was urging that 
both Dickey and Grant prepare now to accompany the prospec- 
tors and their huge flotilla as soon as the ice was out. Grant’s 
services were needed in Dawson and Dickey must arrange his 
Union Church affairs so that he could proceed at once to Lake 
Bennett. 

Dickey met with the trustees. Two missionaries, an Epis- 
copalian and a Methodist had just arrived. These two men, he 
proposed, should alternate in the pulpit until the arrival of his 
successor. The board acquiesced and Dickey preached his 
farewell sermon on March 27th. Five days later in company 
with a Mounted Police Patrol, he had climbed the White Pass 
and had joined Grant at Bennett. 


The trek to the Yukon 


The two missionaries agreed that Grant should proceed im- 
mediately to Lake LaBerge. At its north end, where it flowed 
into the Yukon, he would join a group who were building a boat 
to carry them to Dawson. Dickey would remain at Bennett until 
spring break-up and then follow the huge armada in the race for 
the gold fields. 

On April 9th, 1898, Grant and a sergeant of the police, struck 
out across the ice for the long trek to Lake LaBerge. Dickey 
watched as the two men and their dog-teams faded into the 
distance. Up and down the beach and on the hillsides ringing 
hammers, shouting men, crashing timbers and whining saws 
combined in a mad cacophony. 

In the months ahead, wherever fate should lead them, the 
weal of these men was to be Dickey’s mission. * 


THIS IS THE FIRST of a series on the church and the gold rush by Mr. Sinclair, 
whose father was one of the Klondike missionaries. 
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TOP: The role of Mary 


was acted by Miss Nancy 


Ball, who co-ordinates 
the secretarial work 
of the board of 
congregational life at 
50 Wynford Drive. 


LEFT: The shepherds 
adore the child in 
Bethlehem. Looking on 
is Joseph, played 

by Justin White. 


RIGHT: The angels, led 
by Gabriel (Thomas 
Daizell) proclaim the 

glad tidings. 


Nativity 


EXACTLY 199 PEOPLE, from seven years of age to 70, were 
involved in producing the Christmas pageant at Glenview 
Church in North Toronto in December. Revived again after a 
short lapse of time, the Glenview pageant has been staged for 
over 20 years. 

Last February the producer, Mrs. Mary Walker, started to put 
together the cast and crew needed for the pageant. By Sep- 
tember the script was written and blocked out by the director, 
Dr. Harry G. McAdie. Stage and props and costumes got under 
way. 

Rehearsals started three weeks before the pageant, and the 
stage, lighting and equipment were installed six days be- 
forehand. 

The Women’s Association provided supper prior to the dress 
rehearsal on Friday, and again between the 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
performances on Sunday. 

The pageant attracted large audiences for both performances, 
one busload came from a Presbyterian Church 85 miles away! 
The organist, Henry Rosevear, and the senior and junior choirs 
shared in the presentation. 

Narration was done by Rod Graham, as Luke, and Angus 
Sutherland, as Matthew. The opening worship was conducted 
by the minister, Rev. Dr. James H. Williams. * 
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Eséant 


THE FIRST PRINCIPAL 


By David Nicholson 


ONE OF THE CONTRIBUTORS to the rich heritage of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada was Rev. Dr. Michael Willis, 
professor and first principal of Knox College, Toronto. 

Arriving from Scotland on a snowy winter’s day in mid- 
December, 1847, Dr. Willis began what was to be 23 years of 
service in the Canadian church. His ministry was not limited to 
the hallowed halls of the college. It reached out into the new 
extension charges across Upper Canada from Amherstburg to 
Montreal, including a concern for the social welfare of the 
developing communities of the frontier. 

Dr. Willis came to Knox College with a rich background of 
pastoral and educational experience. For 27 years he was the 
minister of Renfield Street Church, Glasgow, located in an 
expanding suburb of that industrial city. Willis led his congrega- 
tion in meeting the total needs of the community. For example, 
the plight of a young widow in rearing her family of four 
children was brought to the congregation’s attention. The assis- 
tance given took practical form — a cow and the equipment 
necessary to start a small dairy! Other social action included 
distribution of financial assistance to unemployed weavers of 
the parish and the founding of an industrial school where work- 
ers in the nearby cotton factories were taught the fundamentals 
of reading, writing, needlework designing and religious instruc- 
tion. 

As a Christian educator, Dr. Willis was unsurpassed. At the 
early age of 13 he entered the University of Glasgow, graduat- 
ing with high honours in Latin and Greek, in 1817. His profes- 
sors encouraged him to proceed to a university teaching career 
immediately. However, Willis decided on what he described as 
‘‘a better and higher service’’ and registered at the synod’s 
Divinity Hall in Perth. Twenty-three years later, the University 
of Glasgow conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
on him for maintaining a high standard of theological education 
in the Original Associate Synod Divinity Hall and for leading 
that synod back into union with the Established Church of 
Scotland in 1839. 

With this background Dr. Willis began his professorship at 
Knox College. His lecture at the opening of the 1848 college 


session made his purposes in accepting the chair of theology ~ 


clear. **All of our efforts,’’ he said, ‘“‘are means to one recog- 
nized end— to qualify the youth who resort hither as expositors 
of the word of God, and missionaries of the cross of Christ.’’ He 
suggested that an appropriate motto to be hung on the college 
walls would be: **Let none enter hither, who is a stranger to the 
power of godliness and who feels no ardent interest in the 
advancement of the redeemer’s kingdom, in our land and 
throughout the world.”’ 

Student enrolment increased rapidly during the next ten 
years. In comparing the graduates of the college favourably to 
those trained in Great Britain, Dr. Willis conceded that the 
numbers of graduates from Knox were fewer. “‘We have not 
turned out as many specimens of excellence,’’ he said, ““but 
neither have we turned out so many dunces.”’ 

Dr. Willis assumed the leadership of Knox College from the 
day that he arrived. He was not appointed as principal, however, 
until 1857, at which time the college was incorporated by the 
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government as a degree granting institution. 

In 1851, the Governor General of Upper Canada, Lord Elgin, 
appointed Dr. Willis to the senate of the University of Toronto 
where he served for 12 years as one of its examiners. As a result 
of his work on the senate, Queens University conferred the 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree in 1863. 

A special report to the 1870 synod stated that *‘in the dis- 
charge of his duties, Dr. Willis has displayed a very comprehen- 
sive acquaintance with theological literature, the history of 
scriptural doctrine, a profound comprehension of divine truth 
and a deep research into all subjects connected with a proper 
ministration of the gospel.’’ The report concluded with the 
statement that a large number of the present ministers of the 
church, many of them occupying prominent positions, was 
conclusive evidence of the value of Dr. Willis’ instruction. 


Reformed theologian 


Dr. Willis was a tenacious and enthusiastic advocate of the 
reformed faith. According to Rev. Dr. William Caven, a con- 
temporary professor and the successor to Dr. Willis as principal 
of Knox College, “‘he defended the various doctrines of the 
reformed faith with ability and zeal, though always with dis- 
crimination.’’ He avoided, however, an exclusive narrowness 
in his views and maintained a genuine charitable attitude toward 
those who conscientiously differed from his own theological 
position. 

Typical of his reformed theology was his comment on the 
subject of divine election. “‘Election’’ he said, ‘‘is not God’s 
taking one and refusing another of those who seek, but rather, 
election is the cause of anyone seeking.’’ ‘‘Election,’’ he con- 
cluded, “‘hinders none who seeks from finding.”’ 

The holy scriptures were central in the professional and 
personal life of Dr. Willis. Whether lecturing to his students, 
debating a philosophical point or preaching to one of the rural 
mission stations, his final appeal was always to the written word 
of God. 

During the closing lecture of 1852, Dr. Willis exhorted his 
students never to forget that the Bible itself was the source of the 
most valuable knowledge. ‘‘Be mighty in the scriptures,’’ he 
continued, **I cannot enlarge too much on the value of the use of 
the very words of the inspired volume.”’ 

Dr. Willis had a special interest in the post-reformation 
scholastic Calvinists of the 17th century. In 1853, he personally 
edited a collection of Greek and Latin patristic writings which is 
still available in the library of Knox College under the title, 
Collectanea Graeca et Latina. 


Social activist 


As indicated earlier, Dr. Willis was actively involved in the 
social welfare of the community. To him, this was a natural and 
inevitable result of faith in God through Jesus Christ. **Relig- 
ion,’’ he said, ‘‘is meaningless without self-denial for others.”’ 
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In addition to his concern for the poor, the unemployed and 
the destitute, Dr. Willis supported the abolition of slavery. He 
was a member and vice-chairman of the Glasgow Emancipation 
Society. So numerous were his sermon references to the social 
injustice of the slave situation that one of his female parishioners 
remarked that their minister seemed to see negroes on every 
page of his Bible. 

Dr. Willis continued his interest in the abolitionist cause 
while at Knox College, and he took an active part in establishing 
the Buxton Mission. He was chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee and served as one of the vice-presidents of the Elgin 
Association, which governed and controlled the affairs of Bux- 
ton Mission. 

Located south of Chatham, Ontario, the mission was de- 
signed as a self-sustaining community to provide a place where 
refugee slaves, fleeing from the United States via the under- 
ground railroad, could begin a new life of self-support. 

Dr. Willis conducted the first Communion service at Buxton 
Mission. He described his delight at seeing refugee slaves with 
February, 1975 


* 


white members of the community gather around the table in 
brotherly confidence, professing their common hope and joy in 
one Saviour and one Lord. He visited some of the new settlers in 
their homes and found them industrious, contented and thank- 
ful. 

Dr. Willis was the first and only president of the Anti-Slavery 
Society of Canada. Other members on his executive were dis- 
tinguished politicians in Upper Canada, such as George Brown 
and Oliver Mowat. One of his presidential duties was to repres- 
ent the society in New York at the Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. In fact he was one of the main speakers, along with Henry 
Ward Beecher and Charles Finnie. 

Dr. Willis was genuinely interested in the total welfare of 
mankind. This included not only man’s spiritual condition, but 
also his intellectual, material and physical development. To 
these ends he devoted his time, his talents and his own personal 
wealth. His head and his heart were readily touched by the cry of 
distress and suffering and he was willing, whenever and where- 
ver he heard it, to speak and to spend for its relief. 


Resignation and retirement 


In June of 1870, Dr. Willis submitted his resignation as 
professor and principal of Knox College. The Synod of the 
Canada Presbyterian Church, in honour of his 23 years of 
personal, ministerial and professional worth to the church, 
elected him by acclamation as the first moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Canada Presbyterian Church. 

In an address to the Assembly he said, in part: ‘‘Let me 
remind you, fathers and brethren, that your great business lies in 
the everyday work of proclaiming the gospel of Christ as faithful 
shepherds of the flock... Regard yourselves as guardians of 
sacred truth, the precious inheritance of scripture and an inheri- 
tance of pure and scriptural order.’”’ 

Upon returning to Britain, Dr. and Mrs. Willis (nee Agnes 
McHaffie) took up residence in London, travelling extensively 
to other parts of Britain, to France and to the Holy Land, on 
preaching engagements. 

At least three congregations in Upper Canada were named in 
honour of Dr. Willis. These were located in Clinton, Ayr and 
Jarratt. Of these only Willis Church in Jarratt, Ontario, con- 
tinues in The Presbyterian Church in Canada as an active con- 
gregation. 

Dr. Willis died on August 19, 1879, a few days following a 
preaching assignment in Aberlour, Banffshire, Scotland. He 
was buried in the necropolis of Glasgow Cathedral. As The 
Presbyterian Record of October, 1879, stated: ‘‘few men have 
done so much for the advancement of Presbyterianism in 
Canada as our friend, Dr. Willis.’’ Principal William Caven 
proposed that the church should place Dr. Michael Willis’ name 
‘‘high on the roll of her eminent men.’’ * 


THE AUTHOR, who is minister of Aldershot Church, Burlington, Ont., wrote a 
thesis on Principal Willis as part of his M.Th. studies at Knox College. 
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BANGLADESH, as Henry Kissinger crudely but correctly 
said, is a basket case. 

It may well be the worst-off country in the world, always on 
the edge of catastrophe, most of its 78 millions so poor that a 
flood, a drought, a recession, a political shake-up can plunge 
them over the brink to starvation. It happened last fall; the signs 
are it will happen again next month. 

A seasoned Canadian diplomat who is a churchman and 
informed about Asia in depth, told me in Dacca in December, 
‘*This is where all the curves on all the graphs are meeting. And 
it’s the responsibility of every Christian in the affluent western 
world.”’ 

He meant that we see in Bangladesh today all those warnings 
we have been hearing for several decades coming true— that if 
we don’t control population and don’t learn how to distribute 
food, great masses of people will live their short lives in acute 
pain and millions will die of starvation. And we who live in 
affluence, over eat, waste and deplete the world’s resources 
have a responsibility for their suffering. 


A disaster prone area 


Here’s why it’s happening first in Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh covers 3/00th of one percent of the earth’s land, 
but it is the eighth most populous nation. 

The incredible fertility of its land is matched by the fertility of 
its women. Three and a half million babies are born each year. 
The population increases 2.25 million a year, for a three percent 
net gain. This will bring the numbers, if things do not change, to 
a staggering 150 million in about 20 years. 

The people are illiterate and may continue so. There are over 
23 million children of school age; only a third are in school. 
There are 37,000 schools in the country; it would take 73,000 
more, plus a staggering number of teachers and amount of 
money, just to provide for the 16 million not in school. To 
provide for the new babies, 12,000 new schools should be built 
every year. 

The most frightening statistic of all indicates that half the 
population is under 15, and Bengalis believe that the ideal age 
for a girl to marry and start bearing children is between 13 and 
ay 

Then Bangladesh geography makes her disaster prone. There 
were four serious floods in the 1950’s. Thousands were 
drowned in 1960. There were more floods in 1962. Fifteen 
million people were affected; 4.5 million acres were inundated; 
thousands of cattle lost. In 1963 a combination of flood and 
cyclone hit again, killing thousands. 

Another flood in 1970 was followed by a cyclone, followed 
by the war of 1971 in which Bangladesh became 
‘“‘independent’’—-now considered by some to have been 
another disaster — followed by the return of more than 10 
million refugees who had fled to India. 

In 1974, more floods, more famine, more people — no one 
knows how many — dying of starvation. And as for 1975, 
near-starvation is expected again in March. The floods receded 
in the fall, the rice was harvested, most Bengalis were eating 
again. But in the office of government and the 75 voluntary 
agencies in Dacca, they were predicting another shortage, in- 
flated prices and near-starvation in early spring. 

Though things are bad, they are not as bad as some reporters 
say. The reports of hundreds of thousands to millions dying of 
starvation in the fall were greatly exaggerated. The government 
says under 28,000; relief agencies put it more like 100,000. The 
fact is thousands die prematurely every year one way and 
another in Bangladesh. 
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BEFORE: Malnutrition shows plainly on these ne 
arrivals at a government operated refugee camp 
where 1,500 are fed daily. 


On the edge of 


ATA 


Food relief shipments disappeared, I was told, ‘‘not because 
they were stolen but much of it was diverted to other villages in 
need.’’ As for stories about smuggling — including the state- 
ment that “‘if the smuggling were stopped, there would be no 
food problem at all’’ — several church workers said this was 
‘“nonsense.”’ 


Nights are cold in winter 


The immediate emergency had eased in December, thanks to 
massive foreign aid, good weather and good crops in some 
areas. The government was closing down the 6,000 gruel kitch- 
ens opened after the flood. Tens of thousands who fled to the 
city looking for food had returned to their fields. At the depres- 
sing Mirpur camp in Dacca, no one died the night before I was 
there. That was the first night for no deaths. But 14 died the next 
night. At the Kamalpur railway station in Dacca and at another 
railway centre outside the city, the numbers sleeping on the 
platforms were decreasing every night. 

‘*Ten thousand were sleeping here in September,”’ a railway 
policeman told me. ‘‘Many died. I counted 500 bodies myself. 
Not many die now. Mostly babies and old people. But more will 
be dying because the nights are getting cold.’’ The next morning 
I saw the body of an old man who had died on the street. 

Nights are cold in the semi-tropics in the winter. I slept with a 
heavy sweater over my pajamas in a country hotel the next 
night. But many of the people have only rags for clothing and 
children go naked. I saw two little boys about nine who seemed 
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happy. They had found a burlap sack and were nestled inside, 
their heads pillowed on the bare pavement. They were lucky to 
have such cover. 

Nearby a family— or at least a group of adults and children— 
were asleep under burlap and dirty blankets. One little girl 
couldn’t squeeze under. She had a corner of a blanket over her 
head and shoulders. Her bare feet, spindly legs and frail body 
shivered on the pavement. 

Relief workers are fearful of the winter’s toll on the ill-fed, 
ill-clothed and homeless. Many children have lost their parents. 
Some agencies which specialize in adoptions are angered at the 
government’s policy of charging foster parents abroad for the 
children they adopt. 

In Major Eva den Hartog’s camp of 4,000, a widow, about to 
die, signed her five children over to the Salvation Army. She 
knew death was coming. She was comforted with the hope the 
children would be safe. The Army may be able to arrange 
adoptions in Holland or Canada or somewhere. 

I sat beside a man whose time had come. He had lost his wife 
but his little girl would live. He signed the papers. 


Malnourished children 


But two urchins in the Mirpur camp, a brother and sister, 
about eight and nine, naked and inseparable, were less fortu- 
nate. Their parents could not be found. Maybe they were dead. 
“We can’t arrange for adoption without papers,’’ the major 
said. ‘‘And it would be a crime to separate them?’ 

February, 1975 


One of the tragedies of Bangladesh is that so many children 
have been so malnourished before birth and during their first 


_two years. Their brains have not fully developed, and it is now 


too late. Authorities estimate 3,800,000 Bengali children under 
ten suffer ‘‘acute malnutrition.’’ And when ill-fed, unclothed, 
and without shelter, they are subject to all sorts of diseases 
children in the rest of the world now escape. 

Bangladesh celebrated its Independence Day on December 
16. Russian MIGs of the air force swept overhead, while below 
the poor searched the garbage for food. The prime minister 
made a speech about the necessity of building up strong military 
forces for self-defense and preserving their sovereignty. 

Is there any hope? Christians from many lands are working in 
an astonishing number of agricultural development programs. 
Canada has poured in $175 million in aid during the last three 
years. U.S. Aid has provided $500 million since independence, 
and $22 million has been contributed to voluntary agencies for 
development. 

A Japanese agricultural missionary, Fumeo Ito, working in 
southern Bangladesh on World Council of Churches grants, 
expressed optimism although he was guarded, and said Bang- 
ladesh needed a ‘‘spiritual change’’ first. Japan, he reminded 
me, had 50 percent more people and only one-quarter the arable 
land of Bangladesh. And look at Japan! But the Japanese are 100 
percent literate. Birth control is essential along with agricultural 
change, he agreed. 

Dr. Zafrullah Chowdbury, a Bengali who forsook the city for 
a rural health centre, believes in his people, but says the women 
have to be free. He had trained young village women as 
paramedicals to perform tubal ligations and introduced a form of 
medical insurance. On his staff of 35 he employs 22 women. ‘‘I 
have every reason to be an optimist.”’ 

Stephen Minkin, a youthful American with UNICEF, and 
expert on fish and nutrition, pointed out that Bangladesh’s 
inland waters are enormously rich in nutrients on which fish 
feed and grow quickly. ‘‘They have the greatest inland fishing 
potential in the world, and they like fish.’ He is also an expert 
on ducks and other poultry. He lives with a Bengali family, has 
learned the language, works with school children, and has great 
hope. 

I found aid and church workers almost unanimous about the 
need to give priority to development, including birth control. 
‘“We have to find ways to help, without turning them into 
beggars dependent on relief.’’ 


Money is preferred 


‘*What should I tell the people back home?’’ I asked Pres- 
byterians Allan McKelvey and Winburn Thomas, and Luther- 
an Ed Medley. 

‘‘T think you maybe should tell them’’ Medley said, “‘for one 
thing that if they would eat less meat it would save a lot of grain 
for the places without enough food to go around. However it’s 
better for churches to give money than ship food or clothing 
from North America. We can buy just about anything and get it 
faster and cheaper than the churches back home,”’ he added. 
And McKelvey said, ‘‘The agencies can do a better job than 
individuals or groups. You can’t get it here soon enough.’’ They 
emphasize the big job must be done by governments. The 
agencies help. * 


DR. FORREST’S tour of Bangladesh in December was sponsored by a number 
of other church publications in the U.S.A. and Canada. He has graciously 
contributed this article and these photos to The Record. : 
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NEWS 


The next moderator 


Preferential ballots are being marked by 
all members of the 44 presbyteries as they 
choose an official nominee for the office of 
moderator of the 101st General Assembly. 

Six names are on the ballot: Rev. Dr. 
Everett: Hs Bean, Sydney, N2-S.; (Rev. 
Laurence E. Blaikie, Moncton, N. B.; 
Prof. David W. Hay, Knox College, To- 
ronto; Rev. H. Lloyd Henderson, Portage 
la Prairie, Man.; Rev. Dr. Allister E. Mor- 
rison, Truro, N. S., and Rev. Dr. Andre 
Poulain, Montreal, Que. 

Eight other ministers were nominated 
by presbyteries but withdrew their names. 
They are: Rev. Ferguson J. Barr, Simcoe, 
Ont.; Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Currie, Ottawa, 
Ont.; Rev. Dr. Mariano Di Gangi, To- 
ronto; Prof. Allan L. Farris, Knox Col- 
lege; Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, Don 
Mills, Ont.; Rev. Dr. Harry S. Rodney, 
St. Thomas, Ont.; Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 
Victoria, B. C. and Rev. Dr. Edwin J. 
White, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Presbytery clerks will return the ballots 
to be counted by the committee to advise 
with the moderator. Envelopes containing 
the ballots must be postmarked on or (pre- 
ferably) before March 31. 


World development 


The committee on inter-church aid is a 
participant in a new facility of the major 
Canadian churches to forward funds to the 
third world for development. Our 1974 
contribution is $11,000, but because of 
substantial funding by the _ federal 
government’s CIDA approval was given 
last month to a $32,000 project establish- 
ing a revolving loan fund to start small 
industries in Jamaica. 

Provincial governments in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan during the past year ap- 
proved systems providing grants matching 
contributions through voluntary agencies 
and the churches for world development. 
Our I. C. Aid committee has been rep- 
resented in the preparation of a brief to the 
Ontario government requesting a similar 
program. Because of the large amount of 
money involved, a special letter writing 
campaign is shortly to be mounted. Minis- 
ters and other leaders in Ontario are asked 
to stand by for an early request for support. 


Saskatchewan grants 


The Saskatchewan government has ag- 
reed to match dollar-for-dollar money 
raised within the province by international 
voluntary agencies. 

Eligible to propose programs for such 
funding assistance are member agencies of 
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the Saskatchewan Council of International 
Agencies (SCIA), including both church 
and non-church organizations. 

The SCIA will submit projects on behalf 
of their members to the provincial depart- 
ment of finance which will, in turn, for- 
ward them to the Canadian International 
Development Agency. Following its ap- 
proval, the provincial government will 
match the money raised and the federal 
agency will match the combined total. As 
a result, every dollar raised locally for 
world development will yield $4 total. 


New home for seniors 


Permission has been granted to the 
Presbyterian Senior Citizens’ Housing 
Society to erect a residence in the city of 
New Westminster, B.C. The overall cost 
will be about $5 million. 

The home will provide 88 bachelor 
suites, 76 one bedroom apartments, 22 
rooms, and 29 rooms with personal care. 
A grant of 10% will come from the federal 
government, 35% from the provincial 
government, and a mortgage will be amor- 
tized over 50 years by the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation. 

Items not covered above include fur- 
nishings, furniture and dining and kitchen 
ware. Among donations is a grant of 
$25,000 from the National Development 
Fund of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

Miss Annie Hill, a member of First 
Presbyterian Church, New Westminster, 
donated property from which $100,000 
was realized to be used for the senior citi- 
zens residence. The project has been 
named Dunwood Place after the estate 
where Miss Hill resided for many years. 

Roy Mercer, president of the Pres- 
byterian Senior Citizens’ Housing Soci- 
ety, advises that donations may be sent to 
J. E. Grant, secretary-treasurer, 6307 
Cypress St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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DUNWOOD PLACE, New Westminster, B.C., foueaenige citizens. | 


Bible press raided 


A raid by communist police on the Re- 
form Baptist secret printing press in Latvia 
is reported in the Evangelical Newsletter. 
The press and its operators have eluded 
police for years, producing thousands of 
Bibles, hymnals and other Christian litera- 
ture. 

Reform Baptist leader George Vins is 
up for trial on a charge of ‘‘infringing 


‘citizens’ rights on the pretext of conduct- 


ing religious rites.”’ 

In Romania a Baptist minister named 
Josif Ton has had his papers, notes, books 
and sermon tapes confiscated by the secret 
police. He recently urged freedom for 
Romanian Christians. 


Seminary expropriated 


The World Council of Churches had 
protested against the decision by the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of South Africa to 
expropriate the federal theological semi- 
nary in Alice, Cape Province. The semi- 
nary is the only centre in South Africa 
where Anglican, Congregational, 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches 
jointly train some 150 African, coloured 
and Indian ministers and priests. 

The official reason given was the need 
to expand nearby Fort Hare University, 
but according to the South African Council 
of Churches, ‘‘there is more than enough 
adjacent land for university expansion 
other than that owned by the seminary.”’ 

The expropriation order was served on 
November 26, but word of the action 
reached the outside world much later. 

A meeting of principals and teachers of 
a number of sister theological institutions 
in South Africa said it did not accept the 
reasons given by the government for the 
order... and suspect this expropriation 


‘‘is an attempt to punish the seminary for 
its Christian witness in the South African 
situation.’’ 
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Indian identity 


‘‘If we as a Canadian people ever want 
to find ourselves as distinct from the 
world, it would be in the justification of 
our treatment of the native peoples of this 
country. To have any kind of justice in 
terms of the Canadian government or to be 
distinct from the United States, we have to 
become a country that can see ourselves as 
the bridge people, that stress moral and 
ethics as a part of who we are.”’ 

This was the challenge of a 36 year-old 
Kwakuitl Anglican minister, the Rev. Er- 
nest Willie, human rights consultant of the 
Anglican Church who served as the main 
speaker at the Inter-Church Seminar held 
in Gimli, Manitoba. His audience was 
comprised of 40 representatives of the Un- 
ited, Anglican, Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Mennonite churches who 
had gathered to consider the theme, **In- 
dian Identity and the Christian Mission.”’ 

Through reflecting on his own K wakuitl 
background Willie commented, ‘*Man has 
thought himself as apart from the earth as a 
physical being... Deal with the ‘I am’ 
that isin me... The earth is a part of who I 
am.’’ He, however, emphasized that this 
identity remained alive only as long as it 
was shared. *‘Don’t talk to me about herit- 
age as being exclusive. My rich heritage 
can only come to life inasmuch as I am 
prepared to share it with other people.”’ 


Focusing on the mission and the attitude 
of the church he observed: *‘It is essential 
to recognize that we must present an alter- 
native to people and not lead them as if 
they had no brains of their own. . . It is so 
easy to look at the sinful and oppressed and 
to minister to them within the context of 
their suffering and never have the gospel 
of the good news back of our action.”’ 

Concern for inter-church harmony in 
Indian communities was expressed. Ten- 
sion between church personnel and groups 
was seen as a denial of the gospel of recon- 
ciliation and a source of division within the 
communities. It was agreed that members 
of the seminar should do all in their power 
to promote dialogue, co-operation, and 


joint action between Christian churches in 


their home communities and also encour- 


age co-operation as the official policy of 
their church authorities. Co-operation and 
sensitivity was also urged on the part of the 
government leaders in their meetings with 
Indian people. 


Tayal New Testament 


December 15th was a historic day in 
Taiwan. The Tayal New Testament, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Clare McGill, was dedi- 
cated in a mountain village near Hsin Chu. 
Mr. McGill was in Canada at the time. The 
Rev. Russell Self, a Canadian Pres- 
byterian working out of Singapore for the 
United Bible Societies, shared in the ser- 


vice. 
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Here’s How You Can 
Sponsor a Needy Child 


You Simply Do This 


e Fill out your name and address on the coupon. 

e Indicate your preference of boy or girl, and country. 

e Enclose your first monthly check. The cost is only $15 each month to 
help a child in need. 


Here’s What You Will Receive 


e In about four weeks you'll get a photograph of the child you sponsor, 
a case history, and a description of the project where the child receives help. 
e Later on... a “welcome letter” from the child. 
A progress report each summer. 
e The opportunity to exchange correspondence and Christmas greetings. You 
receive the child’s original letter and an English translation. 
e The satisfaction that comes from helping a deserving child. 


Here’s What Your 
Sponsored Child Receives 


e Material, Educational, Spiritual and Psychological benefits and training. 

e In orphanages; growing up with a “family”, food, clothing, medical care, 
dedicated and loving housemothers. 

e In Family Helper Projects: school supplies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and family guidance from a trained child 
care worker. 

e Psychological support because the child knows you care. 


Sponsors are urgently needed for children in: India, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Taiwan, Korea, Africa, Brazil, Mexico, South America. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


=== CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND ot CANADA --: 

: 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 : 

. I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl LJ for CCF is experienced, effi- LJ 
ONeTVeareile se eer sees De ae eee tes cient, economical and con- 

~ y (Name Country) scientious, Approved by the = 

a I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). Income Tax Branch of the | 

§ Enclosed is payment for the Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 

u full year (1) first month 1] | registered with the U.S. 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Committee on Voluntary 

Extorhelp by giving us mercies. elt nes Foreign Aid. Christian 

: (0 Please send me more information. Children’s Fund has been 

PTolaitveloletn Sir Acdece cate eae ire Ree Ce SS helping children around the 

Bi Adceess world since 1938 and at 

MEA UORCSS DERE Sart asa tao inner present assists over 170,000 

g Place .........-...5- Prov, ...-..-... children in nearly 900 Homes and projects ; 

Web ostali@ Oden reece an aniettent P-2-75 in over 50 countries. a 
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HENRY ROSEVEAR at the piano with the Ewart College choir, 


which sang at the pre-advent celebration. 


KATHY MURDOCH, Ewart College 
student, lights a candle at their 
pre-advent celebration. Looking on 
are, left, Margaret Goldsmith, Tim 
and Kathy English. 


Ewart College awards 


Marnie Masterson received an award 
for the highest academic standing at Ewart 
College, Toronto, presented at a pre- 
advent celebration. 

Other awards went to Arlene Randall, 
highest, second year diploma program; 
Susan Dick, highest, second year degree- 
diploma program; Diane Jamieson, sec- 
ond highest; Karen Timbers, highest, first 
year degree-diploma program; Roxanne 
Hicks, second highest, and highest in prac- 
tical work. 

Worship was conducted by the Rev. J. 
Karl English, chairman of the board, and 
music was provided by the college choir. 
The offering taken at the Communion ser- 
vice went to Elphinstone, Man., to the 
Indian reserve where graduates Janet and 
Jay Bailey are working. 


Upgrading women 


The poster on the wall said, ‘‘It’s the 
church’s loss,’’ but the people talking be- 
neath it were intent on making women 
‘“‘the church’s gain.”’ 
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The relationship of women in the church 
was discussed at a day-long workshop in 
Toronto sponsored by the Friends of 
Hagar. An international group of 40 
women heard speakers, talked in discus- 
sion groups and drafted plans to improve 
women’s position in the church. 

The Friends of Hagar is a group of 
women who are either employed by the 
church or active in congregational life. 
Formed last year, it has Anglican, Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic and United 
Church members. 

Preparing study material for women and 
selling it in church book stores was one of 
the goals agreed to at the workshop. Other 
suggestions for improving women’s posi- 
tion within the church were: raising con- 
sciousness at the local level, developing a 
talent bank, appointing women to national 
committees and finding ways to confront 
national decision-making bodies. 


Communicant classes 


The board of congregational life is pro- 
ducing new resources for communicant 
membership classes, to be tested in 20 
congregations between April and June. 
Congregations interested in being a part of 
the testing program should contact the 
board by March Ist. 


Children’s television 


On Saturday mornings at ten o’clock the 
London, Ont. station, CFPL-TV is pres- 
enting the children’s program Nuts ’n 
Bolts ’n Things. 

This joint production of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada and the Scrip- 
ture Union will be seen in south-western 
Ontario on channel 10. 


How Small the Cost 


How small the cost of many things 
today; 

The art of being gracious and polite, 

Of kindly words and helpful, loving 
deeds, 

Of opening shutters to let in the light, 

And bringing sunshine out of gloom and 
night; 

How small the cost. 


How small the cost of thinking noble 
thoughts, 

Of making grandeur from the past your 
very own, 

Like words of Christ and Paul from 
centuries long ago, 

That multitudes in every age have gladly 
known, 

And in our very being them enthrone; 

How small the cost. 


How small the cost of honest gratitude, 

For all the blessings of continuing days, 

For health and home, for friends and 
daily work, 

The gifts of life that come in many 
ways; 

These are enough for constant thanks 
and praise; 

How small the cost. 

—Kenneth A. Moyer 


Sarcasm 


Sarcasm would be less prevalent if we 
studied its meanings and implications. In 
deliberately illiterate speech we say some- 
one is “‘sourcastic.”’ What we mean is that 
his disposition is sour and he vents his 
spleen on others by caustic remarks. 

It is not smart to be sarcastic. It 
manifests inferiority, not superiority: you 
feel inferior, so you prove yourself 
superior by hurting someone else. 
Sarcasm exposes basic insecurity. It’s the 
big noise of the little person, an attempt 
to hide one’s own limitations and inade- 
quacies by calling attention to those of 
others. 

Sarcasm must not be confused with 
irony. Sarcasm is brutal, inhumane; it is 
the tiger in you clawing out to lacerate 
bystanders. But irony can be gentle, 
kindly, even deeply sympathetic. 

Literally, sarcasm means “‘tearing the 
flesh.’ Sarx is Greek for flesh; sarkazein 
means “to rend the flesh.” Be honest! 
Isn’t that your intention when you make 
a “‘cutting’ remark? People can be hurt 
by words; the sensitive can be crushed. 

So think before you speak; think 
about what you say and its effect on 
others. How much better to have it said 
of you, as of Job: “Your words have kept 
men on their feet and have nerved the 
weak.” 
Turner N. Clinard 
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How Does Your 
Trumpet Blow? 


by Rhoda Elizabeth Playfair 


THERE WAS ONCE a boy named Greg 
(not his real name) who wanted to be the 
best trumpet player in the world. He had 
great talent. He practised hard. His 
teachers and those who heard him play 
understood at once that here was some- 
thing special in the way of trumpet playing 
and rejoiced. 

Greg wanted to be a Christian too. In- 
deed, he figured that he was one, as he 
went confidently on his way, playing his 
trumpet, entering competitions, winning! 
He studied, worked, and kept on studying, 
still nursing his ambition: best trumpet 
player in the world — and — yes, of 
course — a Christian! He pushed on. Con- 
tests, festivals, forever up, and always 
winning and — the Lord was good! 

Until one day, because of technicalities 
that had nothing to do with his skill, he was 
disqualified from a high level competition. 

Greg raged. His bitterness went deep. 
The Lord no longer seemed so good. He’d 
done his part and now... 

... And now a strange thing happened. 
One he hadn’t counted on. It happened on 
a black day when his anger and discour- 
agement ran high. He’d done a little com- 
posing during his years of study and now, 
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without conscious thought, the words of a 
new song came to him like an arrow pierc- 
ing his heart. It was a song of praise and 
gratitude for the goodness of God and as he 
wrote the words down, he found peace. 

‘“‘’'d wanted to be the best Christian 
trumpet player in the world,’’ Grey points 
out, ‘‘but suddenly, it was inescapably 
clear, that what was expected of me was to 
be a trumpet playing Christian!”’ 

Greg’s story stuck with me. It seems to 
sum up the situation in which so many of 
us find ourselves. We want to be Christ- 
ians but our trumpets lure like siren songs, 
and we are bent on following. And yet — 
the choice is with the trumpet player. 

Remember Zaccheus in his sycamore 
tree? Chief tax collector, rich, things of the 
world his whole life. . . still, he climbed. 
And when Jesus called, **Zaccheus, make 
haste and come down!’’ he came, and the 
words of his song came to him that day and 
changed his life. Remember the jailer at 
Philippi? That man of responsibility, in 
charge of a large prison, whose authority 
meant much... but still, he heard the 
words that Paul and Silas brought, and his 
song spoke to him, and he was listening. 
And think of Paul! Most powerful trumpet 
player of them all, armed with authority to 
seize and bind all those *‘belonging to the 
Way’’ and bring them to Jerusalem 

. and yet, he asked ‘‘Who are you, 
Lord?’’ and in the humbling moment 
heard his song begin. 


Of course, the choice is often negative. 
The rich young ruler turned away still 
clutching his possessions. Ten lepers were 
made whole but only one could bring him- 
self to Christ. And Annanias and Sapphira 
could not summon up the courage to aban- 
don their security. 

Our trumpets differ. Each has his temp- 
tation and need not be ashamed. The Lord 
himself was tempted, shown “‘all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time,’’ and we must not write off that 
temptation as one that was easy for Jesus to 
resist. But he did resist. And answered 
him, “‘It is written, ‘You shall worship the 
Lord your God, and him only shall you 
Selves, | 

We are not asked to abandon our trum- 
pet. Only to turn it in. Only to say, ‘‘Here 
itis Lord. What do You want me to do with 
it?’’ and the ‘‘what’’ will become excit- 
ingly clear. When Peter and Andrew were 
asked to leave their nets and follow, they 
did not cease to fish. They had only to be 
willing to cease to fish, that the Lord might 
make them fishers of men. 

‘‘As with us all,’’ Joseph Reeves wrote 
in the Upper Room (March-April, 1974) 
‘the temptation Jesus experienced was not 
a temptation to do something, but a temp- 
tation to be something other than what God 
intended.”’ 

A Christian trumpet player? Or a 
trumpet-playing Christian? It’s trumpet- 
er’s choice! * 


Only one bran cereal 


contains prune 
and fig 


concentrates... 


Nabisco 100% Bran... 
the gentle laxative cereal. 


To help maintain natural 
regularity enjoy a delicious- 
tasting breakfast of Nabisco 
100% Bran at least three 
times a week. 


Nabisco 100% Bran can 
provide the bulk your system 
may need to keep you active, 
healthy and regular. Vitamin 
enriched with Riboflavin, 
Thiamine and Iron. 
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You are the light 


And there lay on the shelf, along 
with hundreds of others, an unused 
lightbulb. Finally one day he decided 
that it was not good to remain in 
disuse; he would get down from the 
shelf, shed the paper wrappings and 
become a light. 

He walked out into the night and 
noticed that he was not penetrating 
the darkness — he was not even 
denting it with a shadow. Therefore he 
found a bulb that was all lit up and 
stayed close to it — it gave him 
warmth and he was comforted in its 
light, but no matter how long he 
remained in its glow, he, himself, did 
not light up. He went from one light 
to another, circulating as closely as 
possible, bewildered at the lack of 
light within his bulb. He had been 
manufactured exactly the same way as 
these other bulbs, with the same 
potential of the power of electricity, 
why then did the current within his 
bulb not light up? 

One day he discovered a lamp, a 
beautiful fixture with anelegant shade, 
but it went unnoticed for it needed a 
light bulb. The light bulb wondered 
what would happen if the two of them 
made connections. He climbed into 
the socket but nothing happened. 
Then a kindly hand showed him how 
to become fastened so that the current 
in the lamp would flow into his bulb. 

The switch was flicked — the bulb 
beamed with radiance — and the 
darkness surrounding him receded 
because of the brilliance of his light. 

E'sther Mcllveen 


“He’s mentioned in this issue.” 
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SEE/HEAR 


Lost and Found 
Not only is there that infamous group of 


disorder established by man, but one that 
is called into question. Julius Lester has 


Presbyterian ministers who are known as been through the revolutionary stance and 


the Lost and Found but a group of college 
students sponsored by the department of 
youth of the Church of Nazarene are also 
“Lost and Found.’’ Since the Pres- 
byterian group (shall we now call them 
the Melodious Ministers? The Canorous 
Clergymen? The Euphonious Elders?) 
hasn’t cut a record I have no ready basis of 
comparison, for the Nazarene group has a 
record. 

Lost and Found is a happy, warm and 
convincing album of contemporary church 
music. The choir is highly skilled and 
quite capable of the musical subtleties in 
the arrangements by Otis Skillings. (If 
there is any pun in skilled and skillings it is 
probably intentional). The Skillings ver- 
sions of ‘‘O Happy Day”’ and *‘Amazing 
Grace’’ are second to none I know. 

What I have been trying to say is this is a 
record that almost all of my countless 
readers will enjoy. Buy it for a friend and 
then insist that you just have to listen to it 
to ensure that there are no excess surface 
noises. 

Lost and Found is Tempo No. TL 7022. 
The recording and book are available from 
many Christian book stores and the Lil- 
lenas Publishing Company, 1592 Bloor 
St. W., Toronto. 


The Spirit 

Music, film and written resources, bi- 
blical background, study and worship 
ideas, and a collection of 20 slides, all on 
God’s Spirit, make-up, ‘““Thematic Pro- 
gram Resources.’’ This is a publication of 
Mark IV Presentations, LaSalette Centre, 
Attleboro, MA 02703, U.S.A. A provoca- 
tive collection of material well worth look- 
ing into if you can gather together $19.95. 


Prayers 

Prayers for Lay Ministry is another 
book of model prayers to help us pray in 
this difficult decade. It’s different for two 
reasons: first, because it includes prayers 
for over 100 different occasions, and sec- 
ond, because it is designed for laymen 
rather than ministers. Would I buy this 
book? Not for myself, but I would recom- 
mend it for the congregation’s library. 
Carl T. Uehling, Prayers for Lay Minis- 
try, Welch, $2.95. 


Callings 

The difference between what we do and 
what we are is considered from 16 differ- 
ent perspectives. Included are chapters by 
such writers as Jacques Ellul, who con- 
cludes that ‘“‘calling’’ is an entry into a 


now is a little more patient as he remem- 
bers Thomas Merton’s ‘‘Be still and let 
him do some work.”’ 

All the way through I argued with the 
writers. That’s good! I fussed and fumed 
and thought, planned and pondered. Cal- 
lings! edited by James Y. Holloway and 
Will D. Campbell, Griffin paperback, 
$1.95. 


Biblical Colour Slides 


In an earlier column I promised a report 
on a sampling of the slide series available 
from the Pontifical Biblical Institute Press, 
P. Pilotta 35, Roma, 00187, Italy. I’m 
glad to say that the slides are of a good 
quality, though sometimes I was disap- 
pointed in the actual photographed scene 
— a different lens might have helped here 
and there. $3 per set of 12 is quite reasona- 
ble. 


Ps 
Show Me! 


Show Me! by Jimmy and Carol Owen is 
billed as ‘‘a love and concern musical.’’ 
The musical is a story in song about Joey, 
everyman, his search for meaning, his 
confrontation with the church, and finally, 
his submission to Jesus. All of this is pre- 
sented with a message to the church that 
‘‘impersonal methods of evangelism are 
not enough!”’, yet presented in a way that 
is ‘‘funny enough to dull the pain a bit, but 
plain enough to make a real impression.”’ 

The words are forceful, the tunes 
catchy. The book is written for SATB and 
piano accompaniment. The instrumental 
score, staging and lighting directions are 
also available. (Record and book, from 
Christian book stores or John T. Benson 
Publishing Co., 1625 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 37202, U.S.A.) 


About films 
A valuable reference work for the late- 
night television film buff and the serious 
film critic, is Dictionary of 1,000 Best 
Films, by R. A. E. Prickard. Although 
lacking a comprehensive index the book 
gets a four-star rating for providing dates, 
actors, length of film, full credits, photo- 
graph illustrations and often perceptive 
remarks about the relationship of the score 
to the visual side of the film. (Welch, $14) 
Fellini, Bunuel and Truffaut are the ob- 
jects of a stimulating study, Three Euro- 
pean Directors , edited by James M. Wall. 
Followers of these auteurs will not want 
to miss this book. (Eerdmans, $3.95) 
L. E. Siverns 
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PERSONALS 


The moderator of the 100th General As- 
sembly, Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson, 
leaves on February 3 for a tour of the 
western synods, from which he will return 
at the end of March. 

Professor Robert Lennox of Knox Col- 
lege is spending six months of his sabbati- 
cal in Nigeria, teaching at Trinity Theolog- 
ical College. He and Mrs. Lennox are liv- 
ing in Umuahia. 

Miss Joy E. Hansell has been appointed 
editor of The Pentecostal Testimony after 
serving seven years on the staff. A 
graduate in arts from the University of 
Manitoba, and in theology from Eastern 
Pentecostal Bible College, Miss Hansell 
was engaged in translation work in 
Liberia, West Africa for 15 years. 

Ivan Robson has resigned from the 
Logan Avenue Inner-City Mission in Win- 
nipeg, the name of which has been 
changed to Anishinabe Fellowship. 

The Rev. John Bell has been appointed 
to the Amherstview extension charge in 
the Presbytery of Kingston, Ont. 

The Rev. Ted Ellis is living at the mis- 
sionary apartments in Toronto with Mrs. 
Ellis and their young son, Robert. Mr. 
Ellis has completed a term of study in 
clinical pastoral services and is doing full 
time deputation in the central area until 
about mid-March. Then he will move to 
Vancouver, B. C. and be available for 
mission education purposes within the 
Synod of British Columbia for two 
months. 

The Rev. Clare McGill and his wife are 
also living at the missionary apartments in 
Toronto while Mr. McGill does some spe- 
cial studies in the charismatic. movement 
and the work of the Holy Spirit. He is 
available for limited deputation in the cen- 
tral area until April. He will spend most of 
May in the Maritime provinces on deputa- 
tion. 

Miss Joy Randall is doing study and 
observation on various aspects of nursing 
and hospital work while making her head- 
quarters at her home in Cobourg, Ont. She 
is available for deputation in the central 
regions until the end of April, and in AlI- 
berta during the month of May. 

The Rev. Haimdat Sawh is studying at 


_ Knox College, Toronto on a scholarship 


from The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
to fit him more fully for the ministry in his 
native land of Guyana. He will be doing 
some speaking and deputation during May 
in the central synods. 

Dr. and Mrs. Russell Hall of Lagos, 
Nigeria have returned there for another 
term. 

A well-filled wallet was presented to the 
Rev. Fred H. Rennie by the congregation 
of Melrose Park Church, Toronto, when 
he left after 51/2 years there to become 
minister of St. John’s Church, Cornwall, 
Ont. Presentations were also made to Mrs. 
Rennie and their three children. 
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His Excellency Peter Afalabi, high 
commissioner for Nigeria in Ottawa, vis- 
ited the national church offices in De- 
cember and addressed those who attended 
a reception in his honour. 

The Rev. John Carr has been admitted 
to candidacy for the Ph.D. in pastoral 
psychology and counselling in a joint 
program of Garrett-Evangelical Seminary 
and Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Illinois, U.S.A.). He is the first Canadian 
Presbyterian to be elected a clinical 
member of the American Association of 
Pastoral Counsellors. 

Rev. Dr. George Hadjiantoniou re- 
turned to Chalmers Church, Calgary, 
Alta. to preach at the 25th anniversary 
service, which was conducted by the 
minister, the Rev. Jack Mills. 
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Centennial certificates 


JAMES SERGEANT, Hilda Geddes 
and Ellen Wilson are shown 
with their certificates. 


At McDonald’s Corners, Ont. a presen- 
tation of centennial certificates was made 
in Elphin church hall. 

A certificate went to James D. Sergeant 
of the McDonald’s Corners Church, who 
was treasurer for 49 years and still serves 
as elder, manager, and clerk of session. 

Hilda Geddes, present organist of Snow 
Road Church, received a certificate to 
mark 50 years of service. 

Ellen Wilson, 91, who had been or- 
ganist of the Elphin Church for 62 years, 
was on hand to receive a certificate. 

Bella McVean, caretaker of the Elphin 
Church for 47 years, was unable to attend 
due to ill-health. Presentations were made 
by elders Harry Trombley and Robert Fer- 
guson, and catechist Orville Forrester. 

At the Church of Saint David, Halifax, 
N.S. acentennial certificate and a bouquet 
were presented to Miss Mary Ann Ross, a 
member of the original choir. The or- 
ganist, Mr. R. N, McLean and all choir 
members were given a reception in their 
honour by the congregation’s centennial 
committee. 


From West Point 


West Point Church, Prince Edward Is- 
land, celebrated the centennial when AI- 
berton choir joined with West Point choir 
and with special guest singers for a service 
of song and praise. 


From South Nissouri 


South Nissouri Church, Thorndale, 
Ont. reports two centennial events. South 
Nissouri congregation was established in 
1855 and the present church was built in 
1861. 

One Sunday evening the guest organist 
was Arthur Hannahson of St. Catharines, 
Ont. who grew up in the South Nissouri 
manse. His father was minister from 1906 
to 1918, and Arthur was organist the last 
three or four years he was here. 

Mr. Hannahson has always maintained 
an interest in South Nissouri Church, 
bringing choirs from St. Catharines for 
musical events. He acquired the bell from 
the old school that he attended here, and 
had it erected in a belfry on the church as a 
memorial to his mother. 

Hymns from the various hymnals since 
1880 were sung at that service, ending 
with new hymns from the current Book of 
Praise. 

Four centennial plaques were then pre- 
sented. One went to Arthur Hannahson for 
contributions he has made to the church 
over the years. Another was presented to 
the Rev. G. A. Gordier, minister for five 
years and just retired from the active 
ministry. The other two were presented to 
faithful members of the congregation, 
John Henderson, and Calvin Dunn. 

On another Sunday the congregation as- 
sembled at 10 a.m. for breakfast. The cen- 
tennial committee who made all the prep- 
arations includes: Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. John Semple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. Elliott and Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer McKay. 


Centennial banners 


Displays of the Presbyterian centennial 
banners will be held this month as follows: 
Feb. 1-24 — Varsity Acres Church, Cal- 
gary, Alta.; Feb. 1-23 — St. Andrew’s 
Church, Guelph, Ont.; Feb. 1-23— Knox 
Church, Milton, Ont.; to Feb. 9 — Deep 
River Community Church, Deep River, 
Ont.; Feb. 12-22—-St. Andrew’s Church, 
Uxbridge, Ont.; Feb. 12-19 — Zion 
Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Feb. 
22-Mar. 17—Glenview Church, Toronto, 
Ont.; Feb. 24-Mar. 23 — Christ Church 
Cathedral (Anglican), Fredericton, N. B.; 
Feb. 24-Mar. 3rd—St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wingham, Ont.; and Feb. 25-Mar. 6th — 
St. Andrew’s Church, Maple, Ont. 
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MRS. JEAN MACLEOD 
of St. Columba 
Church, Belleville, presenting 
$100 to Russell Merifield, 
treasurer of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, to mark the 
church’s 100th birthday. 


Give on your birthday 


To mark the centennial of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada its members 
and adherents are invited to make a special 
contribution to mark birthdays and an- 
niversaries. 

Gifts in multiples of 100 have been sug- 
gested, and pop-can labels have been pro- 
vided for children. 

The proceeds of these special gifts will 
support the program of the General As- 
sembly. When the 1975 budget target is 
reached they will enable the church to un- 
dertake projects that now await funds. 

One of the first birthday gifts came from 
St. Columba Church, Belleville, Ont., 
where the Presbyterian Women presented 
100 one dollar bills to Russell Merifield, 
treasurer of the national church, to mark 
the 100th birthday of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

In two other presentations members of 
St. Columba gave a sum to mark their 
own December birthdays, 100 dimes by 
an adult and 100 pennies by a child. 

Mr. Merifield, who travelled from To- 
ronto to receive the gifts, commends the 
idea to the whole church. ‘*Think of what 
might happen if every Presbyterian gave a 
dime or more for every year of age, I might 
even give $39 on my next 39th birthday,’’ 
the national treasurer said. 


A presbytery retreat 


Remembrance, renewal and response 
was the theme of the November meeting of 
the Presbytery of Algoma and North Bay, 
held in a Roman Catholic retreat centre at 
Sudbury, Ont. 

The Rev. Malcolm Mark dealt with re- 
membrance, tracing the history of the 
church through pioneer days. Major the 
Rev. Stanley Self, as moderator, of- 
ficiated at the Lord’s Table, as the first part 
of renewal. The Rev. Jim Cantelon of the 
Pentecostal Church spoke on response. He 
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conducts a weekly teen talk show on radio, 
and sends tape clips to 12 secondary 
schools to be used in daily devotions. 


100 years of ministry 


In the spring of 1875 Alexander Dunn, 
from the County of Aberdeen, and a 
graduate of Glasgow and Edinburgh uni- 
versities, was one of four volunteers sent 
out by the Church of Scotland for mission 
work in British Columbia. They arrived in 
Victoria on a ship, the City of Columba, 
from San Francisco, on August 31. 

On the following day and within St. 
Andrew’s Church, the Presbytery of 
British Columbia in Connection with the 
Church of Scotland was formed. Alexan- 
der Dunn and Alexander B. Nicholson 
were ordained. This presbytery was offi- 
cially received as a presbytery of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1887, 
and by action of the General Assembly 
became part of the Svnod of Manitoba and 
the North-West Territories. 

The Rev. Alexander Dunn persuaded 
his brothers to come to Canada and they 
settled around Arthur, Ont. One brother 
James had a son Alexander, named after 
the Rev. Alexander Dunn. This second 
Alexander was ordained in 1898. His son 
James was ordained in 1936; and later, his 
son, Charles Alexander (Zander) was or- 
dained in 1962, and is presently serving as 
pegs of Calvin Church, North Bay, 

nt. 

Over the century of Canadian Pres- 
byterian history four Dunns, two of them 
named James and two Alexander, have 
served our church as ministers. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


Indian Brotherhood. Hope has been ex- 
pressed that the Native Peoples’ Council, 
which represents non-treaty Indians, will 
soon be working with this group. 

The caravan decided that it must main- 
tain itself as a unique native presence 
within the capital. The Christian Council 
for the Capital Area, representing the ma- 
jority of Christian denominations, became 
vitally involved in this process of estab- 
lishing the Native People’s Embassy. 
Agencies such as the Salvation Army, the 
Society of Friends, the Unitarian Church, 
and an ad-hoc committee of concerned in- 
dividuals, helped to support the embassy 
with financing, food and clothing. 

The well-intentioned and media people 
were allowed into the Victoria Island 
building under careful scrutiny. Council 
members were briefed on what the needs 


of the embassy would be. The role of the 
Christian Council was to try and support 
the concept of this independent voice in 
Ottawa by offering assistance in terms of 
basic human needs. 

However successful this continuing 
presence has been or will yet be, the Chris- 
tian community in Ottawa has attempted to 
play a supportive role. It is clear that the 
church has, to some degree, been an effec- 
tive third party on the scene. Reluctant to 
receive funds and assistance from the fed- 
eral government, the caravan turned to the 
churches. The needs of this group have not 
nearly been met. These young people are 
still sleeping on the floor and their building 
is still without adequate washroom 
facilities. 

The arrival of a second caravan at the 
end of November has prompted a new 
phase of involvement for the Christian 
community. Caravan II came to Ottawa 
with the purpose of sponsoring a spiritual 
conference for interested native peoples. 
Once again the Christian Council for the 
Capital Area was called in to see whether 
or not they might give assistance, Such 
conferences have been happening in the 
North American Indian community in re- 
cent years. In the words of the Rev. Ernest 
Willie, a native consultant with the Angli- 
can Church, such Indian ecumenical con- 
ferences are ‘‘an opportunity to reinstate 
the authority of our old, those medicine 
men and ceremonial leaders who were 
forced underground by the early Christian 
desire for the conversion of souls.’’ (The 
Living Message, December, 1974, p. 8). 
Mr. Willie does not find a conflict between 
Christ’s teaching and native traditions; but 
if native peoples are to have their own 
exodus experience, he suggests, then the 
church will have to be willing to listen to 
what the Great Spirit is saying through 
North American Indian rites and religious 
traditions. 

Could the council support this objec- 
tive, which went well beyond our earlier 
involvement? The council decided that it 
must. If the church of Christ could make 
room for valid expressions of Christianity 
in the various cultures elsewhere in the 
world, then it must be allowed to happen 
here. This is a risk-taking venture for the 
church, but native peoples must be free to 
find their own destiny, their own rites and 
historic traditions, even their own expres- 
sion of Christianity. It is through this pro- 
cess that they will find their part in the 
whole. 

We cgnnot be certain how all of this will 
turn out. But if the church can continue to 
play her supportive and understanding role 
with native peoples, this will be her best 
witness. It is in this way that we accomp- 
lish the most in saying that there is no need 
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to choose between God and _ Gitchi- 
Manitou. 
(Rev. Dr.) Leslie R. Files, Ottawa, Ont. 


Television content 


A small group met within Knox Church, 
Calgary to study the report and recom- 
mendation to General Assembly of the 
communication service committee on 
children’s television. We were somewhat 
disappointed for it seemed to be simply 
one of those reports in favour of mother- 
hood but against sin. 

It speaks of violence but does not define 
which of the many, many meanings of 
violence that it is talking about. It goes 
without saying that some violence is 
necessary and in fact as we struggle 
against it we achieve those social values 
and constructive approaches to life and 
respect for people that they are wanting 
T.V. to do. 

Let us try and explain what we mean 
with two current T.V. programs. Surely 
the struggle against the Depression was a 
struggle against violence. The program 
‘‘The Waltons’’ is trying to show us that 
the enduring qualities of life are achieved 
in the face of the struggle for life. The 
same comment could be made about the 
T.V. program ‘‘Swiss.Family Robinson.”’ 

We would also like to make a comment 
about police shows. We believe that in the 
policeman we often see a deep frustration 
portrayed, a frustration because they must 
deal with people who do not appreciate the 
enduring qualities in life. If a T.V. prog- 
ram is skilfully written then the audience 
will identify with the positive characters 
instead of those of negation and violence. 
Surely here is another area in which the 
church should challenge its membership to 
be writers of good quality. 

If this committee has come up with an 
indication that such a T.V. diet does ‘‘ob- 
vious harm to many and subtle damage to 
the attitudes and values of most children’’ 
then we feel they should certainly spell this 
out in much greater detail than in their 
report. 

There needs to be some attempt made by 
the church to counter the T. V. critics of the 
press. At this point we would urge The 
Record itself to begin a column on T.V. 
criticism. 

The thing that governs all aspects of the 
media today is the making of a profit. 
Therefore, if we really want to change 
T.V. programming then we had better 
prove to the T.V. station and to its adver- 
tiser that there is a market for alternative 
programming. General Assembly has 

_ wrestled with boycotting coffee to help the 


_ rebels of Angola, why not urge Christian 
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FOR THE EXPERIENCE OF YOUR LIFETIME— 
JOIN ONE OF OUR TOURS! 
Hawaii 


Alaska, Yukon 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


HAWAIIAN EXPERIENCE — 15 DAYS 
INVITATION TO PARADISE 


The Dream Holiday of a Lifetime! Enchant- 
ing, romantic, beautiful HAWAII! visiting the 
Hawaiian Islands of Oahu (Waikiki- 
Honolulu); Kauai— the Garden Isle; Maui— 
the Valley.Isle; and Hawaii— the Orchid Isle. 
Luxury hotels. Several sightseeing trips in- 
cluded. You'll tour each island extensively in 
your own private air-conditioned luxury 
motor coach. Each departure is personally 
escorted by a competent Host who takes 
care of all details. Tour price from Toronto— 
$779.00 tax included. Tour Departures: Fri- 
day, Jan. 24; Friday, February 21; Friday, 
March 28. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

Eight identical 22 day Midnight Sun Tours 
Originating Toronto— June 10th, June 29th, 
July 10th, July 20th, July 31st, August 10th, 
August 21st and August 28th. C.N.’s Super 
Continental to Edmonton. “North to Alaska’ 
by motorcoach via Alaska Highway visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and Daw- 
son City, Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; “Trail of 
98” via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Fer- 
ryliner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Continue 
by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake 
Louise, Columbia Icefields, Jasper, Edmon- 
ton and Air Canada to Toronto. Tour Price— 
$998.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE-TOURS 
Three luxurious 14-day Spring, Summer and 
Autumn Tours and Cruises to Alaska, British 
Columbia, Canadian Rockies, Inside Pas- 
sage, featuring a 9-day cruise on the C.N.'s 
palatial passenger ship S.S. Prince George. 


“Directo” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations 

e No-Carbon-Required Paper 

e One-Entry System, Ledger, 

Receipt Combined 
e Recommended by Churches 
Coast-to- Coast 

For FREE SAMPLES, write: — 
Directo Publications Inc., 
P.O. Box 397 Station “A” 

Montreal H3C 2T1, Que. 


PERSONALIZED Delft Blue, Baby, Wedding and 
Wedding Anniversary Plates. Free brochure on re- 
quest from Dutch Trading Post, Kleinburg, Ont. 


a Che Chorister Robe 
, y “The Gown That LikesTo Be Compared” 
Yeo CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


, Caps, Collars and Accessories 
ai j Samples and prices upon request 


Spring Tour originates Toronto, Monday, 
May 12th. Summer Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, June 27th. Autumn Tour originates 
Toronto, Sunday, September 28th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and 
return; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight- 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. Spring 
and Autumn Tour Price — $849.00; Summer 
Tour Price — $949.00. Adjusted rates for re- 
sidents of Western Canada. 


TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 
Five identical 14-day Totem Triangle Tours 


originating Toronto, June 14th, July 10th, 
July 26th, August 17th and September 6th. 
Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. Deluxe motor- 
coach from Calgary: visit Banff, Lake Louise, 
Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver Island. Cruise the Inside 
Passage aboard M.V. Queen of Prince Rupert 
to Prince Rupert. Motorcoach; Prince 
George, Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Edmon- 
ton and C.N.’s Super Continental to Toronto. 
Tour price from Toronto $719.00 Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 


137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 884, Chatham 
N7M 5L3, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude WW. Vincent (1968) Lied. 
P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 

Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 
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[f youre study- 
eee 
if youre seek- 
ing answers-- 
you need 


STRONGS! 


When you really dig into Scripture, 
that’s when the need for a good 
concordance becomes very apparent! 
Looking for a specific verse of Scrip- 
ture—a word-—a phrase? STRONG’S 
EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE 
will guide you to all the words 
and passages in the Bible. The Main 
Concordance contains every word 
in the King James Version with 
each passage in which it occurs. 
Check differences in translations with 
the Comparative Concordance of 
the English and American revisions of 
1885 and 1901. A Dictionary of the 
Hebrew Bible and a Dictionary of 
the Greek Testament provide original 
Chaldee, Hebrew, and Greek words 
and meanings. 
STRONG’S is the best! Don’t settle 
for less. 
Since 1894, the only complete, up- 
to-date, unabridged STRONG’S 
EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE 
OF THE BIBLE, by Abingdon. 


Regular edition, $16.95; 
thumb-indexed, $18.95 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


_ g.r.welch co.,ltd. 


toronto 


exclusive 
canadian representative 
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people to boycott certain products if these 
people insist on supporting programs that 
are less than desirable. Let us urge people 
of the church to write letters of commenda- 
tion as well as condemnation of program- 
ming to their local T.V. Stations. It is 
amazing how few of these kind of letters 
you need to have an impact on the attitudes 
of the stations. 

Our major criticism is that the com- 
munications committee has not given the 
church leadership in this area but rather 
has come up with a brief report and re- 
commendation which when passed by the 
Assembly has the effect of conning people 
into thinking they have done their duty, 
when in reality they have fallen far short of 
It. 

(Rev.) Gordon Firth, Calgary, Alta. 


Do we get it now? 


I am a Canadian Baptist missionary 
working in Indonesia, at the moment 
stranded on the Island of Sulawesi trying 
desperately to learn Indonesian and the 
local dialect but going insane in the pro- 
cess. In order to help with the insanity 
situation I have been reading A. P. 
Taylor’s biography of Lord Beaverbrook 
(Simon and Schuster, 1972) and came ac- 
ross the enclosed: 

In 1955 when Lord Beaverbrook was 76 
he began to give small pensions of $300 to 
retired ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Maritimes and to the widows 
of ministers. He was amazed at the impor- 
tance that their recipients attached to them. 
At the time he wrote to a friend: “It ap- 
pears to me that the complete failure of 
Christianity will come to pass because the 
ministers now in the church will die off 
swiftly of worry and new men will refuse 
to enter upon a career of poverty.”’ 

On one occasion a retired minister cal- 
led to see him. Beaverbrook wrote of the 
incident: 

‘‘He asked me how old I was. He looked 
me up and down with close attention, 
almost a medical examination — asking 
what’s your blood pressure. 

After more than two minutes silence he 
said: ‘‘Do we get it now or do we have to 
wait?”’ 

I replied: “‘now. 

He smiled ever so pleasantly and de- 
clared: **‘I hope you will live forever.”’ 


(Rev.) Frank M. Byrne, 
Tondano, Sultara, Indonesia. 


Dd 


(The grant from Lord Beaverbrook’ s estate is now 
$500 annually. Over $90,000 has been distributed in 
the last 20 years. —The Editor) 


BOOKS 


WILDERNESS WOMEN, by Jean John- 
ston (Peter Martin Associates, $8.95) 
THE CLEAR SPIRIT, edited by Mary 
Quayle Innis, (University of Toronto 
Press, $4.95) 

Is Wilderness Women a text book? Early 
Women’s Lib? Certainly an outline of 
eight women who prodded or graced on its 
way the society of their time. From Gudrid 
the Viking woman to Amelia Douglas and 
Martha Black, white or Indian, they made 
their way across the lonely reaches of our 
country leaving legends of courage and 
concern. . 

The Clear Spirit includes little cameos, 
two in French, of the lives of 20 Canadian 
women. We enter the world of politics, 
women’s organizations, the novel, and 
even the world of science. It captures the 
spirit inspiring the contributions of women 
who were more than just behind the scenes 
in Canada’s history. 

Laura MacDonald 


NO TALL BUILDINGS IN 
NAZARETH, by Tom Johnson 

When a child asks, ‘‘Where is God?’’ 
**Why can’t I go and visit him?’’ **What 
does heaven mean?’’ and even more dif- 
ficult, ‘‘What does death mean?’’, most 
parents are hard put to explain. The author 
has tried to answer such questions from his 
own children in a direct, simple manner. 
The book is limited only in its selection of 
questions (my son can ask many more) but 
would be a big help to parents of inquisi- 
tive young children trying to explain eter- 
nal truths in language they can understand. 
(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $5.20) 

Mary Whitson 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING GUIDE to Fix- 
ing Things Around the House, by Marcia 
and Robert Liles 

This is a book for the amateur who 
would like to make things work, a dripping 
tap, a flickering lamp; a sticking door, and 
the like. It covers mending by sewing, 
cleaning brick, how to paint indoors and 
out, pest control and gives hundreds of 


other useful pieces of advice. (Doubleday , 
$9.25). 


THE TREASURY OF GREAT CANA- 
DIAN HUMOUR, edited by Alan Walker 


If you think Canadians have little sense 
of humour, you’ll get a surprise when you 
delve into this 413-page volume, culled 
from the writings of 66 authors. We expect 
such greats as Stephen Leacock and Greg- 
ory Clark, but it’s delightful to find that 
Margaret Atwood, Pierre Berton and 
Robertson Davies have also ventured into 
the field of humour. Plenty of chuckles 
here to enliven long winter nights. 
(McGraw-Hill Ryerson, $12.50). 
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HARNESS IN THE PARLOUR, by 
Audrey Armstrong 

Described as a book of early Canadian 
fact and folklore, this might almost be 
called a scrapbook of Canadiana — little 
word-pictures of life from the late 18th 
century through the Depression. Some re- 
cipes are included plus charming illustra- 
tions. Although the author says she has 
written it primarily for children, people of 
all ages will enjoy these fascinating glimp- 
ses into the past. (General Publishing, 
paper, $4.95). 


QUILLING, by Betty Christy and Doris 
Tracy 

Group leaders, teachers and any who 
enjoy creative activity will find inspiration 
in this fascinating guide to papercraft. 
Quilling is the art of rolling narrow strips 
of paper into coils, cones, scrolls and spir- 
als, gluing the pieces together to form de- 
signs. From these you can make art objects 
from plaques to placecards to paper- 
weights. The history of this craft, dating 
back to the Renaissance, is also discussed. 
(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $5.70, paper). 


THE POLITICS OF GOD AND THE 
POLITICS OF MAN, Jacques Ellul 

Here are deep insights into the prob- 
lems, failures, victories, foibles and sins of 
Old Testament friends such as Naaman, 
Joram, Hazael, Jehu, Ahaz, Rabshakeh, 
Hezekiah. You blush because you don’t 
remember these characters? All the more 
reason to get re-acquainted and discover 
what Ellul has to say about them. Of 
course, like any good Bible student, Ellul 
does not let those characters merely live 
away back there. We find them next 
door, or even worse, in our house. And 
what they do has implications far beyond 
our neighbourhood. He also gets into 
issues — man’s freedom, God’s omnipo- 
tence and the theological concerns under- 
lying our political decisions. It is not easy 
reading but it will be worth it if you re- 
discover the Old Testament. (Eerdmans, 
$3.45) Zander Dunn 


VENTURES IN WORSHIP 3, edited 
by David James Randolph 


Another interesting and worthwhile 
selection of liturgical material. Prayers, 
antiphons, and special services of all kinds 
with critical comments and an annotated 
bibliography. Highly recommended for all 
involved in planning worship. (Welch, 


$3.95) L. E. Siverns 


THE LION OF JUDAH IN NEVER- 
NEVER LAND, by Cathryn Lindskoog 
If your family has been reading the 
Narnia Tales as ours has, you will find this 
book a helpful companion. Much of C. S. 
Lewis’ theology is already obvious in his 
Narnian stories but this short study spells it 
all out, going beyond these stories to 
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nearly all his other works. A good intro- 
duction to Lewis and easy reading. (Eerd- 
mans, $1.95) 


ARE YOU IN THE PICTURE? by 

Kathleen Sladen 
This devotional bock introduces boys 
and girls to artwork, both painting and 
sculpture, from the past and present. It 
may be used with one child or a group, to 
encourage discussion of human emotions 
and attitudes. The author is a well-known 
Canadian writer of books and articles for 
children’s workers. Ages 9 to 12. (Welch, 

$3.50). ! 
Mabel Booth 


WINNIE-THE-POOH, by A. A. Milne 
This children’s classic, published in a 
new edition, is exciting because of its use 
of the original illustrations, in colour. This 
new dimension adds tremendously to a 
story known and loved by thousands of 
children. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$7.50). 
Mary Whitson 


THE CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PAUL TOURNIER, by Gary R. Collins 
Paul Tournier is a pioneer in an impor- 
tant area— one of the first to be a scientist 
as well as a passionately biblical Christian. 
In numerous books he has shown us how 
psychology and the Bible can be integ- 
rated, and this paraphrases his philosophy. 
All his major beliefs are presented con- 
cisely and accurately. An excellent ac- 
count of Tournier’s life is included. 

(Welch, $4.95) 
M. Haourt 


ALIVE, by Piers Paul Read 
This book is proof again that truth is 
stranger than fiction. A plane carrying a 
Uruguayan rugger team and their suppor- 
ters crashed in the Andes en route to Chile 
in 1972. For 70 days the survivors were cut 
off from rescue. To stay alive the 16 who 
got through the crash, the avalanche, and 
the diseases ate the flesh of their dead 
comrades. The story is exciting, suspense- 
ful, free of moralizing — you will find it 
hard to put this book down. (McClelland 
and Stewart, $10). 
Zander Dunn 


QUEBEC SOCIETY AND POLITICS: 
VIEWS FROM THE INSIDE, edited 
by Dale C. Thomson 


A valuable cross-section of opinion to 
help other Canadians understand the 
feelings, aspirations and political realities 
of this province. Those would stand for 
social justice, plead for human under- 
standing and offer genuine love to our 
neighbours could be helped by this vol- 
ume. The brief chapter on the Roman 
Catholic Church is especially fascinating. 
Its description of five kinds of Catholics 
(conformists, ritualists, innovators, rebels 
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Bible Cllege FIRST? 


Few things are of greater concern 
than your choice of education. 
Where it begins in the determinat- 
ive years is of greatest importance. 
Bible college provides a sure found- 
ation for future study and a life 
of service. Over 400 young people 
on the OBC campus - the kind 
you like, keen, eager and purpose- 
ful - are training spiritually, ment- 
ally and physically for global 
ministries. Write today. 


. Evangelical 

. International 

. Interdenominational 
. Accredited degree 


programs (B.R.E., 
B.S.M., B.Th.) 


b 


EY . Special courses for 
professional people 


Ontario Bible College 


Write to: Director of Admissions, 
16 SPADINA RD.,TORONTO, Ont. M5R 2S8 
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House Church 


Mi Philip and Phoebe Anderson share 
how small “house church” groups 
supply love and support which can 
strengthen your congregation. For 
forty-eight hours, from 8 to 10 people 
gather in a “house church” and re- 
late to one another as individuals. These 
intense encounters help Christian 

love and fellowship assume a greater 
personal depth and meaning. $4.50, 


paper 
Fresh Wind 

of the Spirit 
Hi Kenneth Cain Kinghorn uses a bibli- 
cal base and factual illustrations from 
lives of Spirit-filled Christians to ex- 
plain exactly what the Holy Spirit 
renewal now occurring around the 
world is all about. He makes real the 
unending joy and comfort available 
to the receptive Christian. $2.95, paper 


God’s 
Party: 
A Guide to 
New Forms of Worship 


M David James Randolph believes wor- 
ship is “God’s party!” And, after 

five years of information gathering 
and thoughtful assessment, he offers a 
number of successful and practical 
ideas for innovation in your church 
worship. Join in the party! $3.50, paper 


Hey, 
That’s Our Church! 


MM In this summary of common church 
types Lyle Schaller, renowned church 
planner, gives perceptive analyses of 
their strengths and weaknesses and 
prescribes good medicine to cure their 
ills! $4.50, paper 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welch co.,ltd. 


toronto 


exclusive canddian representative 
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and withdrawn) might prove suggestive 
about Presbyterians as well! (McClelland 
and Stewart, $4.95) 

Arthur Van Seters 


NOG’S JOURNEY, by Brian P. Hall, 
Joseph Osburn, Donna Griffin 
This is a fantasy about people-like crea- 
tures called pricklies. In 140 pages of gray 
textured paper, simple blue line cartoons 
present an experience of dream quality vis- 
ion. It is a parable, with sufficient simplic- 
ity to amuse children and enough depth to 
cause adults to ponder. (Griffin House, 
$3.95, paper, $6.95, cloth) 
George Hunter 


IN PRAISE OF CATS, an anthology 
compiled by Dorothy Foster 


A book of poems, all on the same 
theme, but with many variations. William 
Wordsworth, Thomas Hardy and T. S. 
Eliot are among the poets represented 
here, and they deal with every aspect of the 
cats’ personality, from the kitten to the 
retired cat. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated by Alan Daniel. (General Publish- 
ing, $7.95). 


MY BELIEF, by Hermann Hesse 

Known chiefly for his sensitive, philos- 
phical novels about mankind’s life and ex- 
perience, this is a collection of essays in- 
cluding literary criticism, the author’s per- 
sonal credo, and viewpoints about society. 
Those who enjoy his novels will find 
pleasure and stimulation in meeting Hesse 
the essayist. (Doubleday, $9.95) 


THE LORE OF THE TRAIN, by C. 
Hamilton Ellis 


This magnificent volume traces the his- 
tory of trains around the world from Wales 
in 1804 to the latest electrical trains being 
experimented with in Japan. Beautifully 
illustrated, a must for train buffs. 
(McLeod, $22.95) 

Mary Whitson 


Paperbacks 


THE HIDING PLACE, by Corrie ten 
Boom, with John and Elizabeth Sherrill 


The thrilling true story of a 50-year-old 
Christian woman who worked in the 
anti-Nazi underground during World War 
II to save Jews from death. An absorbing, 
inspiring tale of Christian witness. (Ban- 
tam, $1.50). 


CONSUMER BEWARE, by Beatrice 
Trum Hunter 


Such questions as ‘What harm can food 
additives do?’’ ‘‘Is meat inspection a real 
safeguard?’’ ‘‘What’s in hamburger?’’ 
and *‘Egg grading: how reliable?’’ are dis- 
cussed in this provocative paperback about 
food, and what it may be doing to our 
bodies. (Bantam, $1.95). 

Mary Whitson 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q. What do you think about. 
eulogies or addresses at funeral ser- 
vices? 


A. I don’t like them, and requests 
for them have occasionally caused 
me trouble in my 37 years as a pas- 
tor. I have had the family of the 
deceased relay to me, through the 
funeral director, the things of praise 
they wished me to say. Refusal on 
my part resulted in the family’s 
coolness towards me for a long time. 
My custom has been, in concession 
to general demand, to give two or 
three kindly sentences and a four or 
five minute address on such themes 
as immortality, hope and faith in 
Jesus Christ. A funeral, in my opin- 
ion, is no time to praise the dead; 
only God is to be praised. 

However, I admit it is not as easy 
as I have stated. There are ministers 
who use the occasion, knowing so 
many will be present who are never 
in church, ‘‘to declare the Gospel.”’ 
Others feel bound to give a life his- 
tory of the deceased. On one such 
occasion, knowing the dead man, I 
murmured to myself, ‘‘Any resemb- 
lance between these words and the 
dead man is purely coincidental.’’ 

Ministers who give an eulogy do 
not seem to be aware that they are 
likely breaking the commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.’’ This is 
commonly interpreted to mean you 
must not slander an honest man by 
representing him as a rogue. But it 
works the other way, too. It means 
you must not take a man of few vir- 
tues and make him out to be a man of 
many virtues. For a minister to give 
an eulogy assumes he knows all the 
facts and proceeds with sound 
judgment. Perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, he may be forgiven for 
not telling all the truth. 

Bishop Hensley Henson of 
Durham in his autobiography re- 
peats from his The Bishoprick, Au- 
gust 1933 (note the date) a list enti- 
tled, ‘‘Things which My Soul 
Hateth’’ and as No. 7 of 15 gives, 
‘* Addresses at funerals, designed to 
compliment the deceased, and edify 
the mourners.’’ Seemingly, all 
churches have had this problem. 


In our 1948 Book of Common 
Order, in the burial service, it says 
at a certain point, ‘‘A brief address 
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may follow, though it is not ad- 
vised.’’ Our 1964 Book of Common 
Order is silent on this. Both books 
have been commended by the Gen- 
eral Assembly ‘‘for voluntary use,”’ 
and are not the law of the church. 
Despite the opposition of the ee 
for generations, “‘the people,’’ 
least here and there, insist that ie 
minister give an address and impute 
to the deceased what was not posses- 
sed. My own compromise, stated 
above, has been generally accepta- 
ble. 

I leave it to the psychologists to 
explain why people want eulogies. It 
is beyond my ability. If this answer 
brings a deluge of mail, I beg to be 

excused from answering both con- 
demnations and approvals. 


Q 1 had a parade service of an 
order, which must be nameless, and 
the parade marshal attempted to 
enter the church with a drawn 
sword. I refused to permit this, and 
after some bitter argument between 
us, he sheathed the sword. Was my 
_action right? 
A Entirely so. The only sword 
drawn ina church is the Sword of the 
Spirit. If my information is correct, 
only one British regiment, the 
Cameronians, now the First Battal- 
ion of the Scottish Rifles (not to be 
_confused with the Cameron High- 
landers) may stack arms within the 
church and bring in_ sheathed 
| swords. The Cameronian Regiment 
| protected the Covenanters in that 
| tragic period arising out of the Re- 
| volution of 1688 known in Scottish 
| history as “‘the killing times.”’ 
| In the full ceremonial of what we 


call ‘‘Covenanters’ Services’’ — so ’ 


| popular these days — just at the 
| beginning of the service an officer, 
/commissioned or non-commis- 
!sioned, salutes’ the minister and 
|says, ‘‘Sir, the pickets are posted. 
|The service can begin.’’ In other 
| words, the regiment, or a portion of 
| it, is on guard. If the officer is com- 
| missioned and gives his message at 
|the door of the church, he salutes 
| with his sword. 

| The Cameronian Regiment was 
| organized in 1689 and takes its name 
|from the Covenanter, the Rev. 
| Richard Cameron. He had been kil- 
jled at the battle at Ayrsmoss or 
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Aird’s Moss in 1680. 

What we call ‘‘Covenanters Ser- 
vices’’ are not confined to the time 
and issues raised by the Rev. 


Richard Cameron. They are gener- 


ally old-fashioned services on the 
style of the 17th century, using a 
precentor and psalms only, with 
tunes of that century, sitting for sing- 
ing and standing for prayers. The 
offering is taken in bags, sometimes 
on long handles or in boxes with 
long handles, but I think this is 
something from a later period. Of- 
ferings in the time of the Convenan- 
ters were taken after the service, and 
were not part of the worship as now. 
The order of service in Covenanters’ 
Services should be simple, but there 
is no obligation for the preacher to 
be as long winded in his praying and 
preaching as the preachers were in 
the killing times — and for genera- 
tions afterwards. 


OQ In the Apostles’ Creed we say, 
“‘born of the Virgin Mary, crucified 
under Pontius Pilate’’ and say no- 
thing of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. Why? 


A Most of the creeds of the 
churches do not speak of the obvi- 
ous, but combat what was debated or 
considered heresy at the time of the 
writing of the creeds. The winsome- 
ness of the life of Jesus, the graci- 
ousness of his words, have never at 
any time, to my knowledge, been 
seriously questioned. His beliefs 
have been at times. For example, 
just the other day, I was asked the 
question, “‘If Jesus were among us 
today would he refer to God as 
Father?”’ The questioner thought 
that a belief in a heavenly Father is 
impossible in our time. But the 
world in which Jesus lived was 
much like our world today. 

One of the unique things about 
Presbyterianism is that its catech- 
isms and its Westminster Confession 
of Faith are so elaborate and sys- 
tematic; yet in them there are gaps 
that indicate matters never debated, 
always assumed to be true and obvi- 
ous. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port 
Hope, Ont. Include name and address, 
for information only. 


Celebrating 


Anniversary 


serving 


Some ten million Christians 
around the World, Inter- 
denominational: If you or 
your church are not using 
THE UPPER ROOM, write 
for information and a FREE 
copy. Address 

Dept. F — 23 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


FREE GARDENING 


GUIDE AND SEED 


CATALOGUE 


Save money...grow and enjoy your 
own sweet and tender vegetables. 
Raise wonderful flowers too. This 
1975 Gardening Guide and Seed 
Catalogue, shows how. It’s yours free. 
Just mail the coupon. 


32 colour pages introduce many 
exciting, new varieties plus mini- 
gardens, house plant kits. Money- 
saving seed offers, gourmet herb 
gardens and other novelties. Also 
roses, shrubs and gardening hints. 
Mail coupon to-day for this helpful 
information. 


MCFAYDEN SEEDS, P.O. Box 1600 
Brandon, Manitoba. PR—1 


Please mail 1975 Gardening 
Guide and Catalogue 
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AN ORGAN was dedicated as a war memorial in Lakeview Church, Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Shown are Rev. J. Clarke Hood, minister, and Mrs. Wilma Ayre, organist and musical 
director. Along with the appeal for funds for the organ the congregation is assisting the 
building fund of St. John’s Church, Kapuskasing, Ont. 


DEATHS 


Jost, the Rev. H.L.—A retired Presbyterian minis- 
ter, Mr. Jost died suddenly at Alvinston, Ont. on 
November 26 at age 75. 

A graduate of Southern Baptist Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A., he later studied at 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal and was re- 
ceived into the Presbyterian ministry in July, 
1933. 

In Nova Scotia he served at Sherbrooke, Little 
Harbour and Pictou Landing, North Sydney, and 
Elmsdale and Rose Bay. In 1960 he was called to 
Alvinston, Ont., and ministered there until his 
retirement in 1969. 

Surviving is his wife, the former Christena 
Robertson of Avondale, Pictou Co., N.S. Their 
only son Earl died five years ago. 


Watson, Rev. Dr. Thomas J.— On December 18 the 
death occurred in Moncton, N.B. of Dr. T.J. 
Watson, 73, a retired Presbyterian minister. 

A native of Scotland, he came to Canada after 
four years as a lay missionary on the Gold Coast, 
Africa. At McGill University he graduated in 
arts, then in theology from The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, where he took a B.D. in 1936. 
The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred on 
him by his alma mater in 1950. 

Thomas J. Watson was ordained in May, 1933, 
and called to Georgetown, Quebec. After five 
years he moved to Rogers Memorial Church, 
Toronto and from there to New St. James Church, 
London, Ont. There followed pastorates at Bad- 
deck, N.S., St. Andrew’s, Pictou, N.S., and St. 
Andrew’s, Fredericton, N.B. where he served 
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from 1952 until his retirement due to ill-health in 
1966. 

While in Fredericton he was chaplain to the 
New Brunswick legislature, and a member of the 
board of broadcast governors of the C.B.C. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Mary Mur- 
ray, ason, Dr. J. Ian Watson of Calgary, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Ronald Smith (Jean) and Mrs. 
John White (Sheila) both of Moncton. 


Adams, Edwin L., 72, elder and manager, Knox 
Church, Conn, Ont., Nov. 28. 

Britton, James Oscar, elder, West Vancouver 
Churchy Be@ Dees He 

Brown, Mrs. Frank, 82, life member of W.M.S., St. 
Mark’s Church, Orillia, Ont., Nov. 24. 


Cline, Maynard Theodore, 66, elder and board 
member, St. Andrew’s Church, Puce, Ont., 
Nov. 23. 

Cooke, Mrs. Lilian, honorary W.M.S.member, past 
presbyterial member, long-time member of 
Mac Vicar Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., 
Dec. 19. 

Darragh, Robert, 73, church school teacher, trustee, 
representative elder, 25 years an elder and 52 
years a member of First Church, Port Colborne, 
Ont., Dec. 13. 

Davis, Edward G., lay preacher and elder for 50 
years, Knollwood Park Church, London, Ont., 
Deciule 

Hayward, Mrs. Roberta S., life member W.M.S., 
Willowdale Church, Ont., Dec. 1. 

MacDonald, Angus H., 78, elder for 50 years, 
member of board, trustee and church school 
teacher, St. Paul’s Church, Glace Bay, N.S., 
Nov. 23. 

MacDonald, Roderick, elder, Mackay Church, 
Timmins, Ont., Dec. 3. 

MacRae, Oliver Angus, elder for over 25 years, 


charter member, Leaside Church, Toronto, Dec. 
ie 


Miller, Mrs. R. A., 81, member, Knox Church, 
Jarvis, Ont., Dec. 23. 

Morgan, James, elder, Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., 
Nov. 30. 

Muir, James A., 65, elder Elphinstone Church, 
Man., Dec. 14. 

Quarrie, Walter Stanley, 74, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fergus, Ont., Dec. 8. 

Riddell, Mrs. Margaret, 94, honorary president 
Brockville Presbyterial, life member W.M.S., 
active in former St. James Church, Mainsville, 
Ont., Nov. 26. 

Smith, Mrs. Annabel, life member of W.M.S., 
former organist and choir leader of Duff's 
Church, Puslinch, Ont., Nov. 25. 

Tate, Harold, 84, senior elder, session clerk 25 years, 
Centreville Church, Sough Monaghan, Ont., 
Dec. 24. 


Anniversaries 


130th— Knox, Guelph, Ont., Nov. 17, (Rev. James 
Peter Jones). 


CALENDAR 


INDUCTION 
Rennie, Rev. Fred, Cornwall, St. John’s, Ont., Jan. 


RECOGNITIONS 


Doka, Rev. K. C., Abbotsford, Calvin, B.C., Jan. 9. 
Graham, Rev. G. E., Calgary, Alta., Nov. 10. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATIONS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. John Posno, 206 
Wellington, Chatham E1N 1M7. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Came- 
ron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Dean, Sharon, N.S., (shared ministry with U.C.C.), 
Rev. D. R. Chatreau, 142 Queen St., Truro. 

Elmsdale and Hardwood Lands, N.S. (shared minis- 
try with U.C.C.), Rev. A. O. MacLean, 2761 
Robert Murphy Dr., Halifax. 

Grand River, Loch Lomond and Framboise, N.S., 
Rev. E.H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney BIP 
422. 

Little Narrows-Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Neil J. 
McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, Bel- 
fast. 

North Shore, North River, Englishtown, N.S., Rev. 
Ian G. MacLeod, P.O. Box 184, Baddeck BOE 
1BO. 

North Tryon, Breadalbane and South Granville, 
P.E.I., Rev. Edward S. Hales, Hunter River. 
St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s and St. George, The Kirk, 
N.B., Rev. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 

Fredericton. 

Springhill, Oxford and Riverview, N.S., Rev. Gor- 
don J. Matheson, Tatamagouche. 

Tyne Valley charge, P.E.I., Rev. John S. McBride, 
Box 1614, Summerside. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Gravel Hill, Monkland, Ont., Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Morrison, P.O. Box 61, Finch KOC AKO. 

Baie d’Urfe, St. Giles, Que., Rev. James Armour, 
8105, Arcadian Rd., Cote St. Luc H4X 1A2. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J. W. 
Milne, Box 552, Ormstown JOS 1KO. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, 
Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. 

Lancaster and Martintown, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 
Montreal, First, Que., Rev. Dr. C. J. MacKay, 5105 

Rosedale Ave., Montreal H4V 2H4. 
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- Montréal Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s, Que., Rev. 
A. Ross MacKay, 1575 Béaudet St., St. Laurent 
H4L 2K1. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial, Que., Rev. 
Dr. C.C. Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., West- 
mount H3Z 2J7. 

Morrisburg-Dunbar, Ont., Rev. John J. Hibbs, Box 
363, Iroquois. 

Prescott, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A. MacDonald, 
Howick JOS 1G0. 

Scotstown, Milan and Lake Megantic, Que., Rev. D. 
L. Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 
Vankleek Hill, Knox; Hawkesbury, St. Paul’s Ont., 

Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, Maxville 
KOC ITO. 
Verdun, First, Que., Rev. J. van der Wal, 582 


Band-Aid or Surgery? 


The Word of God goes to the very heart of man’s 


problems and offers a radical cure and healing for man’s 
sickness and plight. (Heb. 4:12) 


If you really want to help people, put into their 


guage. 


hands the Written Word of God in their own lan- 


Your Prayers and Gifts are Essential. 


Canadian Bible Society 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


Bourgeois St., Montreal H3K 2M4. Sans : National Office 
Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 One ae Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, M4S 1Y1 


Church st., Brockville K6V 3X4. 
Winchester and Mountain, Ont., Rev. J. P. Schis- 
sler, Box 1058, Kemptville KOG 1JO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetewan, Ont., Rev. 
Malcolm A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 

Caledon East, Knox, and Claude, Ont., Rev. Warren 
McKinnon, Box 206, Bolton. 

Cambridge, Knox (Preston) and Doon, Ont., Rev. 
Gordon Griggs, 120 Highman Ave., Cambridge 
(G). 

Grand Valley, Knox, Ont., Rev. Andrew H. McK- 
enzie, 39 Willow St. N., Halton Hills (Acton), L7J 
1Z8. 

Guelph, Westminister-St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F.N. 
Young, Morrison NOB 2C0. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, Box 
37, Fenelon Falls. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, 
289 North St., Port Perry. 

Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. P. Barrow, 38 Edith St., 
Georgetown, Halton Hills. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir and Waldemar, Ont., Rev. 
Gerald Rennie, 59 Churchill Rd. N., Acton. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Gow- 
land, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 

Scarborough, Guildwood, Ont., Rev. W. Whyte, 
471 Manse Rd., West Hill MIE 3V7. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens, Ont., Rev. V. Turner, 30 
Franson Cr., Weston M9M 1T7. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale, Ont., Rev. A.M. 
McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington M9B 
1K7. 

Toronto, Logan Geggie, Ont., Rev. M.E. Burch, 38 
Eastbourne Cr., Toronto M8V 1W8. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. J.D.C. Jack, 231 
Hanna Rd., Toronto M4G 3P3. 

Toronto, Westminster, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 947 
Queen St. E., Toronto M4M 1J9. 

Uptergrove, Essen and Willis, Ont., Rev. Charles 
Carter, Box 118, Victoria Harbour. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Ashfield and Ripley, Ont., Rev. James R. Weir, Box 
820, Kincardine, NOG 2G0. 

Brussels and Belgrave, Ont., Rev. E.G. Nelson, Box 
479, Seaforth NOK 1W0O. 

Dorchester-W. Nissouri, Ont., Rev. J. Murdo Pol- 
lock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London. 

Dromore, Normanby and Holstein, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, Box 256, Durham. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox, Ont., Rev. Peter J. 
Darch, 3101 St. Paul St., Niagara Falls. 


| Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox, Ont., Rev. J. 


M. Laurenson, Box 256, Durham. 


Order BOOKS ana 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Afraid you're 
going deaf? 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear 
but do not understand words has 
been announced by Beltone. A 
non-operating model of the small- 
est Beltone aid ever made will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
requesting it. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 
No wires lead from body to head. 

These models are free, so write 
for yours now. Thousands have 
already been mailed, so write 
today to Dept.4248 Beltone Elec- 
tronics of Canada Ltd., 3637 Met- 
ropolitan Blvd., E., Montreal H12 
2K2, P.Q. 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 


COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WEYBURN SASK. 


Invites 


All Members 


Former Members — Adherents — and 


Families 
To Attend 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 


May 31— Banquet and Program 
June 1-11 A.M. Worship 


Dedication of Memorial Book 


Give 
it to 


yourself 
—friends 
too! 


Canada's only popular geographical maga- 
zine tells all about our country. Authoritative 
articles, for easy popular reading, and 
profusely illustrated. You can become a mem- 
ber of The Royal Canadian Geographical 
Society and get the Journal every month for 
only $8 a year. Membership is open to any per- 
son interested in geographical matters. Join 
today! Use the coupon below. 

Gift memberships make wonderful presents at 
any time, at the same $8 rate. 

Send full instructions by letter to the address 


Kintyre, New Glasgow, Rodney, Ont., Rev. D. Len- 
nox, R.R.2, Glencoe NOL 1MO. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Gordon Hastings, 6136 Lundy’s Lane, Niagara 
Falls. 

Point Edward, Brigden and Dawn, Ont., Rev. R.P. 
Fourney, P.O. Box 219, Forest. 

Sarnia, Laurel Lea-St. Matthew’s Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 1488 Miller Dr., Sarnia N7S 3M6. 

Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R.D. MacDonald, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. brochure. 


| CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw. 
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ze below. 

for fund raising or Se 
a Royal Canadian Geographical Society = 

commemorative oc 488 Wilbrod St, Ottawa, Ont. KIN 6M8 PR-2 j 


casions. O Enrol me as a Society member and subscriber 
to Canadian Geographical Journal. | enclose 


$8.00. 
(Send cheque or money order.) 


Write for free colour 


Print Name 


Address 


City or Town Prov._ 


Postal Code 
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Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 
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“Praise ye the Lord with organs” 


GUELPH 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Ltd. 


50 Crimea Street (519) 823-2480 
GUELPH, Ontario N1H-2Y6 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


wrste D. MILNE 


463 St. Cotherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18. ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
BUXPERSSTUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


=} 


Dubay ccusi 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 

ENGRAVED PLATES 

COLLECTION PLATES 

BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills’’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hos- 
pital, School, etc., in handsome ceramic 
color fired into the glaze of these gold 
edge lined plates. Wholesale prices. Or- 
ganizations only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


Chos. 6. Browne 
Church Interiors 


Designers - Decorators - Furnishers 
Do you contemplate 
renovations 


decoration 
furnishings 
in 1975? 

We would be pleased to assist 
Box 164, Markham, Ontario 
L3Pr3J7 
416-294-1448 297-1647 


HERALDRY 
Beautiful, hand-painted Family Pla- 
ques from $19.75. Armed Forces, 
Clubs, Clans, Schools and Corporate 
Arms — nearly 200,000 on file. Write 


for Brochure: ‘ 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario. 


KEATES 


ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


We will be pleased to place insertions under this 
heading at the rate of 33¢ per word, minimum $9. 
Heading in capital letters $1.10 additional for first 
line, each additional line 75¢. Cash in advance. 


MUSIC DIRECTOR AND ORGANIST 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Midland, requires a 
Music Director-Organist. Three Manual Casavant 
Organ. Please apply in writing, stating experience 
and qualifications to Mrs. K. J. Ellis, 289 Eighth St., 
MIDLAND, Ontario. L4R 4B6. Telephone 
526-5294 


FIRST CHURCH, WINNIPEG 


Fiftieth anniversary celebration! May 9-11, 1975. 
All former members and adherents are invited. For 
further information, send your name and address to: 
Mrs. Graeme Haig, 191 Oakdean Blvd., Winnipeg, 
R3ISPi7 


CAMP MANAGER 
Required for Glen Mhor Presbyterian Camp near 
Beaverton, Ont. Private residence provided. Send 
inquiries, applications to: Marinus Hus, 3354 
Lonefeather Crescent, Mississauga, Ont. L4Y 3GS5. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


Yorkton, Knox, Sask., Rev. Thomas Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina. 


Synod of Alberta 
Calgary, St. Andrew’s Alta., Rev. J.B. Milne, 31 
Columbia Pl. N.W., Calgary T2L OR4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney, B.C., Rev. B.J. Ogdon, 13062-104 Ave., 
Surrey. 

Vernon and Armstrong, B.C., Rev. Rex Krepps, 
R.R.3, Salmon Arm. 


READINGS 


March 1 — Mark 1: 1-8 
March 2 — Mark 1: 14-22 
March 3 — Mark 1: 23-39 
March 4 — Mark 3: 1-13 
March 5 — Mark 3: 11-19 
March 6 — Mark 3: 20-27 
March 7 — Mark 4: 21-34 
March 8 — Mark 4: 35-41 
March 9 — Mark 5: 1-13 
March 10 — Mark 5: 14-20 
March 11 — Mark 5: 21-24; 35-43 
March 12 — Mark 5: 24-34 
March 13 — Mark 6: 1-6 
March 14 — Mark 6: 34-44 
March 15 — Mark 7: 14-23 
March 16 — Mark 8: 1-10 
March 17 — Mark 8: 27-35 
March 18 — Mark 9; 1-13 
March 19 — Mark 9: 30-37 
March 20 — Mark 9: 38-50 
March 21 — Mark 10: 13-22 
March 22 — Mark 10: 35-45 
March 23 — Mark 11: 1-10 
March 24 — Mark 11: 11-19 
March 25 — Mark 11: 27-33 
March 26 — Mark 14: 1-11 
March 27 — Mark 14: 12-26 
March 28 — Mark 15: 14-38 
March 29 — Mark 15: 39-47 
March 30 — Matthew 28: 1-10 
March 31 — Matthew 24: 42-51 


YOUTH 


Westville’s musicians 


A group of about ten music makers 
based in St. Andrew’s Church, Westville, 
N.S. contradict most of the prevailing 
views about the generation gap. They are 
known familiarly as “‘The Grandads and 
the Kids’’ but are officially designated as 
‘‘The Words of Life Chorus and Or- 
chestra.’’ They delight and inspire the 
congregation regularly at services and 
concerts in their home town. At the end of 
last year they went as far afield as Glace 
Bay in Cape Breton to present a concert on 
Saturday evening and lead in the service of 
praise the following Sunday morning. 


From St. Paul’s, Ottawa 


The Young Life group of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., recently sponsored 
World Vision’s 40-hour Planned Famine 
and raised $1,650 to feed, educate and 
clothe ten orphans for one year. 
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MEDITATION 


OVE: 


“In a word, there are three things that last 
for ever: ... but the greatest of them all is love” 
(I Cor. 13: 13, NEB). 


IN OUR SWINGING age, the fact that so many four-letter 
words have become common-place is taken by Christians as yet 
another sign of the degenerating times. The phrase calls to mind 
language not considered acceptable in the best circles (whatever 
that may mean). 

A 17-year old, contemplating a visit to the movies recently 
was thinking over a problem posed by his mother: “Yes, you 
may go, but I think I’ll go, too.’’ After some consideration, the 
teen-ager came up with what he felt was a stopper: “‘But, 
mother, it’s restricted! ’’ He felt that what would be accepted by 
his generation would be unacceptable to his mother’s. He was 
correct. And parents of the generation now growing old would 
have been more adamant than ever in refusing permission to 
their children to go to the movies had the films then ever used the 
epithets so freely sprinkling the dialogue now. 

Four letter words have come into prominence particularly 
during the last few decades. But they are considered dirty if not 
obscene, suggestive if not implicit, tokens of a language that has 
become impoverished rather than enriched. There are all kinds 
of four letter words, however, including words such as pain, 
fear and hate. Each of these is an example of words we consider 
bad if not evil. Yet, strictly speaking, included in any list of such 
words must also be the word, love. 

For some, even this word may possess nasty or improper 
suggestions. Particularly so when it is associated with such 
adjectives as free or anything else suggestive of sex. But this is 
the season of the year when we think about such matters as love 
between the sexes more than usual because of Valentine’s Day. 

Ministers, having had to study Greek, are wont to subject 
their congregations to tiresome accounts of the differences bet- 
ween agape and eros. Guided by the thinking of a Scandinavian 
theologian, they have enlarged upon the primacy of the New 
Testament agape, as being as far ahead of eros as it is of the love 
practised by many Christians. 

Paul Scherer published an unforgettable sermon a decade 
ago, entitled ‘‘The Love That God Defines.’’ He wrote: ‘‘God is 
love. But we must be very careful not to import any ideas of our 
own; above all else never to get it the other way around. ... as 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer has pointed out somewhere, love does not 
_ define God; God defines love.’’ This is what John undertook to 
| set clear in that magnificent fourth chapter of his first letter. 
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As far as putting that kind of love to work in our lives today 
some of us professing Christians have turned from it even more 
deliberately than from the use of nasty words. Dr. Howard 
Thurman, American grandson of slaves, has written in The 
Luminous Darkness, **For a long time the Christian church has 
profoundly compromised with the demands of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, especially with respect to the meaning and practice 
of love.”’ 

Gene E. Bartlett, then president of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, in his Lyman Beecher lectures delivered at 
Yale, quotes from Paul Geren’s Burma Diary. Geren recalls a 
time in the Burma conflict when he was one of three men faced 
with the responsibility of helping move evacuees from one 
hospital ward to another. The ward was one for dysentery 
victims and anything but a pleasant sight. The air was bad and 
the whole scene revolting. One of the men, recalling a discus- 
sion the three had earlier, had said, *‘I am very glad at this very 
moment I am agnostic.’’ Geren adds the comment: ‘‘Since he 
did not believe in the love of Christ, he could leave the handling 
of the dysentery victims to the sweepers. Since his friend did 
believe, he was not free to stand by and watch. Nor was I. 
There is no need to call this filthiness sweet or to start enjoying it 
through a stranger inversion. Only one thing is necessary; for 
love’s sake, it must be done.’’ More correctly for the Christian, 
for Christ’s sake it must be done. 

This recalls what John was saying in his letter about the nature 
of love; and on these deeper levels it is often disturbing to 
Christian people. But this is also the month of Ash Wednesday. 


Prayer 


(from William Barclay, A Plain Man’s Book of Prayers) 
‘*Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. Help us this day to remember, and never again to 
forget, the love of Him who laid down His life for us. 
O wondrous love! to bleed and die, 
To bear the cross and shame, 
That guilty sinners, such as I, 
Might plead thy gracious name! 
Hear this our prayer, for thy love’s sake.”’ 
Amen* BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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CENTENNIAL PLANS and PROJECTS 
are under way 


from coast to coast 


witness 
an 
service 


Remembrance 
Renewal | 
Response 


May God bless every one of them! 


The Centennial Committee 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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ST. DAVID’S CONGREGATION, Newfoundland 
enters its third century, pages 2 and 3 


Easter is Not an Island 

The Church in the Klondike 
In Prison and You Visited Me 
Help a Broken World 


Children 
release 200 
balloons 

to mark the 
opening 
celebration 

of two 
centuries in 
Newfoundland 


ON THE FIRST SUNDAY OF JANUARY the children of St. 
David’s Presbyterian Church, St. John’s, Newfoundland, as- 
sembled at the front of the church and, accompanied by a 
rousing cheer, released 200 brightly coloured balloons into the 
air. This marked the beginning of a year-long celebration of the 
congregation’s bi-centenary. 

It was appropriate that boys and girls began the celebrations 
for, although the second oidest congregation in North 
America’s oldest city, St. David’s is a young congregation. A 
new church in a new section of St. John’s, it is a family church, 
with a high proportion of young couples with children, most of 
whom have joined St. David’s in the last few years. Church 
activities seem to centre on youth — brownies, beavers, cubs 
and scouts, a youth group, a junior choir of over 40, and a large 
church school. During the week, the church hall serves as a 
nursery school and a children’s library and the Women’s As- 
sociation sponsors head-start classes for the community. St. 
David’s seems to be a typical church extension charge and 
visitors are always surprised to read the words ‘‘congregation 
founded 1775.”’ 

The church’s history goes back to the days of the American 
revolution. Because of the war and the ever-present threat of the 
French, Britain reinforced the garrison at St. John’s with a 
company of the Royal Artillery. Among the soldiers was a 
serious-minded sergeant by the name of John Jones. Jones had 
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by James S. S. Armour 


served previously in Newfoundland and there had experienced a _ 
spiritual awakening through the preaching of the Rev. Lawrence | 
Coughlin, the father of Methodism in the new world. 

In the summer of 1775 at the barracks on Signal Hill, Jones 
gathered together a jailer, a sergeant and his wife and three 
soldiers for prayer. The meetings attracted some of the 
townsfolk and during the winter, services were held twice a 
week in the Court House. In the spring of 1776, the Governor, 
Captain John Montague, arrived in St. John’s and disallowed — 
the services, forbidding anyone in the harbour to rent space to 
dissenters. The little congregation, however, continued to meet 
secretly on the barrens surrounding St. John’s. 


Education initiated 


The following spring an elder and two others, in the short 
space of 28 days, built the first small meeting house and, in the 
words of John Jones’ Journal, still in the possession of St. 
David’s, the congregation ‘‘entered with thankful hearts that 
God had done so much for them.’’ The Governor swore that he | 
would pull it down “‘stick and stone’’ and banish Jones, but the” 
lease held good and Jones resigned from the army. 4 

Returning to England, Jones sought and obtained ordination 
at the hands of a presbytery of dissenting ministers and accepted 
the call to become the first minister of “‘The Dissenting Churck 
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of Christ at St. John’s.’’ The magistrates, the chief of whom was 
the Church of England clergyman, refused to allow Jones to 
‘preach and persecution continued until 1784 when Governor 
John Campbell proclaimed religious liberty for all the inhabit- 
ants of Newfoundland. 

The poor of St. John’s moved the heart of John Jones and 
_ besides a school for the boys and girls of his own congregation, 
he began a charity school. The children were taught reading and 
_ writing and the ‘‘Assembly’s catechism’’ as well as net- 
mending for the boys and cooking and sewing for the girls. 
Before long, more space was needed for the growing congrega- 
tion and with the help of friends in England, among whom was 
the hymnwriter John Newton, a new meeting house was plan- 
ned. 

The site chosen was ‘‘centrical to the town, a desirable 
circumstance where the inhabitants have to make their way 
through snow more than knee-high several months of the year.”’ 
Building costs were high and of the 64 communicant members 
only 18 could give anything to their church. However, by 1789 
the church was completed (except for the galleries). The meet- 
ing house measured 42’ x 32’ and attached to it was a ‘‘tene- 
ment’’ containing Mr. Jones’ apartments, a vestry and a school. 
The schoolmaster was Lionel Chancey, whose descendants still 


congregation numbered ‘‘400 hearers’’ and included Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Baptists, as well as Congregationalists. 
On St. David’s Day, John Jones died, leaving what possessions 
_he had to his church and the poor of the town. His funeral was 

attended by 2,000 people, almost the whole population of St. 
John’s. 

In 1814, the Methodists formed their own congregation and 
In 1842, the Presbyterians founded the Kirk. The little congreg- 
ation continued as part of the Congregational Union of England 
_and Wales, acknowledging the Westminister Confession of 
Faith. Ministers came from Britain and although the cause 
remained small, the Congregational Church of St. John’s con- 
“tributed a goodly number of the prominent citizens of the 
Dominion of Newfoundland. In 1851, the stone chapel was built 
on Queen’s Road, replacing the old meeting place, to be re- 
placed by Queen’s Road Church after the Great Fire of 1892, 
which destroyed three-quarters of the city. 


A Presbyterian inducted 


Down through the years, the congregation exhibited a great 
missionary spirit. From the first, it supported the world-wide 
efforts of the London Missionary Society and later the Colonial 
Missionary Society. In John Jones’ time, congregations and 
schools were established at various outports near St. John’s, 
‘later to be taken over by the stronger Anglican or Methodist 

churches. In 1834, an interdenominational church was built at 
 Quidi Vidi at the instigation of the Congregationalist minister. 
In the 1870’s, churches and schools were built at Twillingate, 
Random Island, Fortune Bay and Labrador and a training school 
for teachers maintained in St. John’s. A remarkable achieve- 
“ment for a congregation which seldom numbered more than 100 
families. ) 

By the 1930’s, the congregation was finding difficulties in 
attracting ministers from England. Her sister churches in 
| Canada had entered church union in 1925. The congregation 
_now looked to The Presbyterian Church in Canada, whose 
_ doctrinal standards, if not polity, she had always maintained. In 
1938, the congregation became Queen’s Road Presbyterian 
_ Church and witnessed the ordination and induction of her first 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Wilfred E. Butcher. 

In 1956, the congregation resolved to move again. It was not 
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belong to St. David’s. The work prospered and in 1792, the 


an easy decision to abandon their church of 60 years and their 
site of over 100 years in the heart of the city. But St. John’s was 
growing and the Kirk of St. Andrew’s was only two blocks 
away. Under the leadership of their young minister, the Rev. 
James A. Goldsmith, they sold the Queen’s Road Church and 
bought property on Elizabeth Avenue. As with all their building 
programs, the congregation had almost no money but lots of 
faith, so they built the church themselves. It was a proud day 
when the new St. David’s Church was dedicated by the mod- 
erator of the General Assembly on April 26, 1959. In 1966, a 
Christian education wing was added and in 1973, the congrega- 
tion became self-supporting again. 


Plans for bicentennial 


How does a congregation like St. David’s celebrate its 200th 
birthday? Many of the events speak of its past. In February a 
historical service was held as it might have been conducted by 
John Jones in the 1770’s. In March the congregation plans to 
return to its old church home, Queen’s Road, for a service 
conducted by a former minister, Rev. Dr. Iver D. McIver. There 
will be an open-air service in the summer to commemorate the 
time when the congregation was “‘forbidden the town’’ and of 
course, an anniversary service, with the moderator and the 
heads of church and state. There will also be a youth Service 
and emphasis on the children of the church. 

A bi-centennial hymn has been commissioned and the choirs 
are working on a bi-centennial anthem, composed by the or- 
ganist, Harry R. Burton. The provincial government is to erect a 
plaque at the site of the meeting house and special radio and 
television programs are planned. There will be an old-fashioned 
Sunday school picnic with the auction of lunch baskets, a 
sociable and a banquet. 

Every organization in the church has adopted a special project 
for the year — a cookbook, floodlighting the church tower, an 
orphan. The children of the church school are saving pennies to 
buy a pew for Christ Church, Wabush. In the summer, a 
flower-bed, designed by one of the members, with the dates 
1775-1975 will be planted. The kirk session is to mount a public 
exhibition of documents and old records at the Arts and Culture 
Centre, and at Communion, a silver loving cup inscribed ‘‘the 
gift of the dissenting church at Plymouth to the dissenting 
church at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 1784’’ will be used. 

During the year, special bulletins will be used bearing pic- 
tures of three of the former church homes of the congregation. 
Each week, historical enclosures will describe some aspect of 
the congregation’s long history. 

The symbol or logo chosen for bi-centennial year, the work of 
a member of the congregation, B. Frank Oord, is a dove. It is the 
emblem of the Holy Spirit, which has guided and blessed the 
congregation from the beginning. It is also the universal symbol 
of peace. But it is peculiarly St. David’s. The patron saint of 
Wales was a saintly and scholarly bishop. In all his pictures, St. 
David is depicted with a dove on his shoulder. 

Following the short history of the congregation which ap- 

pears in the weekly church bulletin, there are these words which 
sum up the bi-centennial celebrations of St. David’s: 
‘*For 200 years this congregation has witnessed to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in this city. Conscious of its long history and proud 
of its traditions, St. David’s is, at the same time, a new church in 
anew community, always seeking new members and new ways 
to fulfil her mission as a congregation of Christ’s church.” * 


THE REV. J. S. S. ARMOUR is the present and 35th minister of the congrega- 
tion. He is the present moderator of the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces, the first 
minister serving in Newfoundland to be elected to that position. 
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EDITORIALS 


How the budget was balanced 


THOSE IN OUR CHURCH who support national and overseas 
work through the red side. of the duplex envelopes will be glad to 
learn that budget givings from congregations showed an in- 
crease of nearly 12% in 1974. 

The amount received from this source was $2,398,420, a gain 
of $252,000 over 1973. The budget approved by the General 
Assembly last June projected a deficit of $369,251 in 1974. 
However expenditures were reduced by $166,000 and the gain 
in receipts met all expenses and provided $59,201 for immed- 
iate needs such as the pension fund , church sites and manses. 

Total income for the Assembly’s budget was $3,328,811. 
This included such items as $345,000 from the W.M.S., West- 


A birthday gift from YOU 


To mark the 100th-birthday of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, you are invited to contribute a birthday gift. Something 
special, over and above your normal givings. It may be made on 
your own birthday, as a token of gratitude, or be given at any 
time. Any multiple of one hundred, 100 cents, nickels, dimes, 
quarters or dollars, is suggested. 

The church is continuing its outreach in this centennial year. 
Five new missionaries have been sent overseas, five ordained 
ministers have been appointed to new areas of work in Canada 
and nine others have gone to established frontier fields. 


The abortion controversy 


They went on to say: ‘‘ Abortion should be considered only in | 


The latest development in the battle about abortion (as we go to 
press) is that a committee which includes a large and representa- 
tive group of Protestant ministers has voiced a protest against 
the ‘‘abortion on demand’’ policy. 

In a statement signed by two Presbyterians among others, the 
group blasted the *‘misconception that the anti-abortion position 
is merely a sectarian stance of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Protestant community also views abortion as a moral issue, not 
just as a medical one.’’ 
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ern Division, $28,000 from the W.M.S., Eastern Division, and 
$100,161 from bequests. . 

To be realistic we must remember that the 12% increase and 
more is needed to meet the rising cost of living, even the church 


must face the fact of inflation. This year the expenditures — 


authorized by the last General Assembly total $3,719,251, so an 


additional $390,440 will be required to sustain the work of the 


church at its present level. 

While we are grateful for the supporters of the red side of the 
envelopes who make it possible to carry on our mission, at the 
same time we give thanks to God for his continued blessing 
upon our church and its individual members. 


Other urgent projects are on the waiting list. There is an 
immediate need to purchase five new church sites. Three new 
congregations are seeking a down payment for a manse. Our 


participation in radio and television is curtailed to almost no- — 


thing through lack of funds. 

It is hoped that all within the Presbyterian family will make a 
centennial birthday gift, large or small. Contributions should be 
forwarded through your congregational treasurer by May 15, so 
that they can be reported to the 101st General Assembly. They 
will be credited to your congregation’s budget allocation. 


clearly defined cases of necessity to save the life of the mother, 
or in the.few instances where her health would be seriously 
impaired: 

‘We support our 1969 Canadian law in granting abortion 
only “where the continuation of the pregnancy... would be 
likely to endanger (the mother’s) life or health.’ ”’ 


This, of course, is similar to.the statement made by succes- 


sive General Assemblies of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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The Tayals’ new book 


Joy is the word to describe the occasion 
when the first New Testaments in the 
Tayal tribal language were presented and 
dedicated in a mountain village church in 
northern Taiwan. 

In the top photo the Rev. Russell Self 

_and the Rev. S. Choi of the United Bible 
Societies share the happy event with Tayal 
women, part of the congregation that filled 
the little church at Wu-feng. 

The Rev. Clare McGill, now on fur- 
lough in Canada, in the other photo with 
his wife, is the one who made the transla- 
tion possible by his work over the past 20 
years. 3 ; 

_ The Canadian Bible Society financed 

the actual printing, paying $10,500 for the 
first 3,000 copies. Many Presbyterian 

congregations and individuals have con- 

tributed, including $1,000 from the trus- 
“tees of a special fund in Ailsa Craig Pres- 
byterian. Church, Ont. 
__ On the first day the Tayal people bought 
600 of the New Testaments at a price equi- 
valent to half a day’s wages. There are 
about 20,000 Tayals in 95 villages. 
__ Three colleagues who worked closely 
/ with Mr. McGill on the Tayal translation 
| received presentation copies: Hola Temu, 
| who worked on Mark’s Gospel, Watan 
| Tanga, who helped with Acts and I Corin- 
thians, and Taya Neban, who assisted with 
the remainder of the New Testament. 
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PERTINENT 


The choir’s 
open house 


by Joan Black, 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 


**THE DAY OF the church choir is over!”’ 

How often we have heard this gloomy 
prediction. When our choir loft showed 
empty spaces this fall we knew that some- 
thing exciting must be done to keep our 
choir alive. Indeed, was the choir worth 
keeping alive? Was it worth preserving 
and enlarging? 

Certainly it was and for many reasons. 
Choir members feel a deep commitment to 
the life and work of the church and singing 
is the most meaningful way in which to 
make our contribution. Our choir is one of 
the few groups in the church which in- 
cludes young and old, men and women, 
boys and girls; this mixture alone makes it 
an exciting and stimulating group. We 
have a superb director whose talents can- 
not be used to full advantage with a shrink- 
ing choir lacking balance and support. 

In the fall we had made sporadic efforts 
to find new members. After discovering 
that a notice in the calendar and a general 
appeal from the pulpit were too impersonal 
to attract people into the choir we decided 
to scan the congregation and approach 
those whom we thought might be potential 
members. But hardly anyone was willing 
to commit himself to attend week by week. 

_Somehow joining us seemed to be too 
serious and too long a commitment. 

Then we changed our approach. Instead 
of asking particular people to join the choir 
on a permanent basis we invited the whole 
congregation to come and enjoy singing 
with us for just one evening, open house 
style. Maybe a taste of singing would in- 
spire some to join us. We could see other 
advantages to the open house idea. The 
architecture of our church separates choir 
and congregation. An evening with the 
congregation hopefully would begin to 
bridge that gap and fulfil our need to work 
together in the church. And so the choir of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in 
Thunder Bay, Ont. planned its first open 
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house. For three weeks prior to the date we 
spread the word by special brochures 
handed out with the church calendars, by 
personally telephoning, members of the 
church, and by word of mouth. 

Enthusiasm grew as the open house ap- 
proached. When at last the great evening 
arrived choir members greeted guests and 
gave them programs and hymn books. A 
special guest book designed and made by 
one of our members was circulated. John 
McKeown, president of the senior choir 
introduced Rev. Dr. A. H. Johnston, our 
minister, Mrs. Hazel Murie, youth choir 
director; and Norman Kleven, organist 
and choir director. 

With Mrs. Ellen Hole at the piano, Mr. 
Kleven skilfully led the whole group 
through a full rehearsal. Beginning with a 
unison warm-up on familiar hymns the 
group of almost 100 was later re- 
assembled into soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass sections for a solid workout on cur- 
rent anthems. Many members of the con- 
gregation were thrilled to find that as they 
shared music with the choir members that 
they too were actually singing parts. Our 
guests ranged in age from nine year old 
youth choir members who stayed for the 
evening to several ladies from a nearby 
senior citizens’ complex who made a spe- 
cial effort to come. At the end the choir 
served refreshments and we had time to 
visit together. 


“Boy, will | ever be glad when they 
invent writing paper!” 


What was gained by open house? Th 
most tangible gain was close to half a 
dozen new members for our choir. Too, 
we enjoyed the feeling of achievement that 
comes from working together enthusiasti- 
cally to complete a project and we created. 
a new closeness with members of our con- 
gregation. For our director and all of us in 
the choir there is new zest and enthusiasm 
now that fresh voices are joining in. The 
positive responses have encouraged us to 
make open house an integral part of our 
choir year. As one senior church elder put 
it, “‘I’ve always had a hankering to sing in 
the choir!’ * . 


LETTERS 


First, the good news... 


To say that I have been thrilled with the 
centennial issue of The Presbyterian Re- — 
cord is an understatement. Whatever extra 
expenditure was required in the publica- 
tion of this issue has been certainly more 
than justified. 

If at all possible I would appreciate re- 
ceiving several extra copies of the centen- 
nial issue. If upwards of a dozen are avail- 
able they may be forwarded directly to me 
together with an account for the same. 

Lyman F. D. Purnell, Q.C. 
~Saint John, N. B. 


It’s not enough to say thanks for the last 
Record. What a grand job you did on the 
cover. How well I remember those old 
copies, saved a great many, would like to 
get my hands on them again. 

Sincere good wishes and God’s rich 
blessing. : 

Mrs. Bertha Smith, Alexandria, Ont. — 
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The Presbytery of Hamilton has re- 
quested me to express to you and your staff — 
congratulations for the outstanding issue 
of the January ’75 Centennial Record. 

Personally I enjoyed reading it and the ~ 
interesting historical articles. It makes one ~ 
proud but humble to be a part of the Pres- — 
byterian Church and to follow in the steps 
of those who have gone before us. 

D. J. Herbison, Clerk of Presbytery 


I want to commend you for the January 
issue of The Presbyterian Record. I 
thought that it was a very colourful and 
helpful presentation of some of the past 
history of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

I am concerned further that Professor 
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John S. Moir’s book,. Enduring Witness 
receive a wide reading. It is an excellent 
book and covers the history of our church 
in a most comprehensive and objective 


manner. It is an exciting book to read and it. 


has the ability to make us realize what an 
adventuresome and courageous church we 
once were. It also serves to pass judgment 
on us because of our unwillingness or lack 
of courage which today prevents us from 
venturing great things in the service of 
Christ and humanity, as was the hallmark 
of the work of our fathers in the faith. It 
strikes me that we cannot begin the great 
task of renewal in the church without 
realizing that ‘‘ .. . hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.’’ We of course are not expected 
to spend our time looking backward, but 
having looked backward long enough to 
see how God has blessed our fathers, who 
in the face of the most trying circums- 
tances undertook great ventures of faith, 
we are to face the future with courage 
believing that the God of our fathers will 
not fail us. 

I would like to see copies of this book in 
every church library throughout the de- 
nomination, also in every public library. It 
would be a useful project if some organiza- 
tion in the local church would present a 
copy of this book to the local library, thus 
providing informed and up-to-date infor- 
mation about our church. The book could 
also be given to people who join our 
church from other denominations and who 
have a desire to seek an understanding of 
our identity and to discover why we do 


things the way we do. I think that the book © 


is eminently readable. 
Allan L. Farris, Professor of Church 
History, Knox College. 


... then the bad news 


The January centennial issue of The Re- 
cord is very interesting but I am surprised 
that you, I presume a professing Christian, 
would allow cartoonist Peterson’s idea of 
our Prime Minister Trudeau to appear in 
our church magazine. There is nothing 
clever about it and I would suggest that 
you be more careful about printing such 
freakish cartoons. I am wondering what 
impression that piece of rubbish would 
make on someone thinking of joining our 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

(Miss) Gladys Wardell, Dunnville, Ont. 


I enclose $1.50 would you please send 
me three Records centennial issue. I want 
to send them to Scotland for them to read 
about William Caven. I will tell you before 
~ I mail them, I will cut out the cartoon of 
our Prime Minister, I would not want them 
to see that, in The Record. If I had my 
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Scotch tongue on you, you would hear 
plenty. 
Mrs. E. Boden, Carstairs, Alta. 


I am not a Liberal, or Liberal sympa- 
thizer or Liberal supporter, but I do think 
your cartoon picture of Prime Minister 
Trudeau, is in very bad taste, especially in 
a church recording magazine. In the book 
of Eccles, we are told that there is a time 
and place for every thing, again in God’s 
Word, I Tim. 2 we are told to pray for all 
that are in authority. The people of Canada 
chose and voted for Pierre Trudeau to be 
their Prime Minister the highest authority 
in our Canadian government. 

I consider myself to have a sense of 
humour, but not the kind you have rep- 
resented in your church magazine. 

Enough said. 

Your disgusted reader of The Pres- 
byterian Record, 

Jim Millar, Vancouver, B. C. 


How low can The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada stoop, I underline the words low 
and stoop. Here we are a so-called Christ- 
ian group, and at the same time, look at our 
Prime Minister of Canada, with 3 toes, no 
clothes to appear as what he thinks the 
Prime Minister appears to him. 

Please for goodness sakes, since when 
did we see a 3 toed Person? We hear of a 
‘‘one eyed peeper’’ on radio and T.V. but 
since when have we a 3 toed Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada with no clothes? 

I am a clerk of session, chairman of 
board of managers, a representative of the 
Assiniboia Presbytery. I certainly feel that 
this is uncalled for, and I’m looking for- 
ward to an apology from the cartoonist. 

Herb Mohns, Clerk of Session, 
Estevan, Sask. 


I ask you to cancel my Presbyterian Re- 
cord. I think it was a rude and shameful 
thing to have a cartoonist put a picture of 
PM Trudeau in a church paper. Why not a 
prayer asking God to help direct our Prime 
Minister. 

I am a Presbyterian and I ask you never 
send me another Record. I am asking The 
Record to apologize to the public for what 
they did. 

C. H. Brillinger, Stouffville, Ont. 


Why did you print that cartoon by Peter- 
son of the Prime Minister Trudeau in your 
Jan. copy the Presbyterian Record your 
centennial issue? 

Please print your answer in the next 
issue! 

James Schieman, Glencoe, Ont. 


... and from the editor 


We're sorry that these folk and others 
who wrote in similar vein were offended. 
Perhaps they failed to comprehend that the 
cartoon in question was in the column on 
BOOKS and was taken from a book to 
indicate the nature of its content. It was not 
drawn for The Record, it was reproduced 
from a book The Day of the Glorious Re- 
volution by Stanley Burke, with illustra- 
tions by Roy Peterson. 

The review which the cartoon illustrated 
begins with the words — ‘‘A political 
spoof populated by characters living in a 
swamp.’’ In other words, a nonsensical 
book, a fun story, at which to laugh. 

But some Presbyterians find it difficult 
to laugh, so we say most humbly, no of- 
fence was intended, we’re not anti- 
anybody in this magazine, except the devil 
and the drug traffic and all the bad guys 
(and girls, why not?) in this world. 


The ‘75 Congress 


Some of us have been favoured from a 
vantage position on the administrative 
council to get glimpses of the plans and 
exciting events being developed by two of 
its enthusiastic committees, the centennial 
committee led by Drs. John Johnston and 
Finlay Stewart, and the Congress ’75 
committee convened by Dr. Walter 
Welch. The first, like its successful banner 
contest, is already up and flying. The 
Congress ’75 committee has great and ex- 
citing things ready for us. 

Now is the time to appoint all delegates 
for the 1,200 expected at the Centennial 
Congress, June 26-29, at McMaster Uni- 
versity in Hamilton. Ministers, session 
clerks and presbytery clerks have applica- 
tion forms. An opportunity is given to 
every congregation and presbytery from 
coast to coast to send a complete quota of 
delegates for these days of inspiration, 
sharing, learning and advance. I suggest, 
don’t miss it. 

Frank J. Whilsmith, Chairman, 
The Administrative Council. 


Simplicity needed 


Is it possible that we Presbyterians are a 
little too eager for change? Is it possible 
that we have stressed too much the exter- 
nals of church renewal? A recent trip to 
one tailor of fine clerical vestments was an 
eye opener for me. Unlike a few years ago, 
when ministers’ robes were black, simple 
and unobtrusive, today, produced in blaz- 
ing colours, they are daringly styled, strik- 
ingly different, most conspicuous.. 

Then we hear of experiments in wor- 
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ship, with liturgies too complicated for the 
people to follow, dialogues replacing ser- 
mons and exhibitionism disturbing the 
faithful. No doubt we need to open the 
windows in our (sometimes) stuffy Pres- 
byterian church. Certainly, a little imagi- 
nation and colour is needed in the house- 
hold of faith! Of course a more joyful 
expression of our faith is a must. But, 
should we not, along with some freshness, 
strive for more simplicity? 

The church at its finest, its strongest and 
most vibrant stages worships joyfully and 
in all simplicity. The last thing the minister 
wants to do is to draw attention to him/her 
self. It is the gospel that is of paramount 
importance; it is the good news of God that 
must be clearly proclaimed, joyfully 
shared. 

This is not meant to be a defence of the 
traditional status quo. I merely plead for 
clarity and simplicity in worship. Also, 
this is not a defence of traditional black. 
In fact, in our congregation, the choir has 
long since discarded the dull black gowns 
and exchanged them for more colourful 
ones. But I strongly feel that the minister, 
as an individual, should not be decked out 
like a peacock. This, I would suggest, 
tends to unduly single out the minister, as 
if he were standing apart-from and not 
WITH the people, as if he were speaking 
only TO the people and not WITH them. 


Should not worship draw people together 
around One Lord, in One Body? 
Love is best expressed in all simplicity. 
It is often felt most strongly in a simple 
environment, with people speaking intel- 
ligible language, e.g. in a family atmos- 
phere. Is it not the church’s task to proc- 
laim the love of God in Christ Jesus, to call 
people to faith? Then let us make all things 
serve this end. 
(Rev.) Gerard J. Bylaard, 
Huntsville, Ont. 


Dr. Cook’s descendants 


In the centennial issue I was very in- 
terested in the article on the Rev. John 
Cook. 

My father, John Thomson Cassels was a 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec 
and I attended the church with him as a 
boy, then attended the Sunday school in 
the Kirk Hall for four or five years. This 
was when Dr. Love was the minister. Then 
I joined the choir where I sang bass for 
about 30 years. In 1950 my mother died, 
she was an Anglican who attended the 
Cathedral and later St. Matthew’s Church 
from which she was buried. In 1955 I 
requested a transfer from Quebec to 
Montreal and was married there to Miss 
Rita Massey. We reside in Montreal for six 
months of the year and here in Florida for 


the winter. 

The Cassels, Thomsons and Cooks are, 
all related, and besides myself I have three 
first cousins in Toronto, Gordon Thomas 
Cassels and Dick Webber and his sister 
Jessie Webber whose mother was a Cas- 
sels, and we are all relatives of Hamilton 
Cassels Q.C. Lawrence A. Cassels, 

Dunedin, Florida, U.S.A. 

I am able to supply some further infor- _ 
mation about the descendants of Rev. Dr. 
John Cook’s son, Archibald. 

Archibald Cook hada son, Archibald S. 
Cook, who married Marguerite Kent and 
they had four children, who are the great 
grandchildren of Rev. Dr. John Cook, 
namely: 


1. Archibald H. Cook who lives in 


Quebec City. The names of his four 
children are: Gary, David, Margaret 
Ann, and Stewart. 

2. Cynthia (Mrs. Robert Dooley) who 
also lives in Quebec City and has one 
son, Robert. 

3. Graeme who lives in Regina, Sask., 
and has one daughter Elaine. - 

4. Doreen (Mrs. W. Falls) who died in 
Montreal in November, 1974. There — 
are two sons, William and Ian Falls of 
Calgary, Alberta, and Hemmingford, 
Quebec, respectively. 


(Mrs. E.) Grace Bragg, Quebec, Que. 
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IT MUST BE THE SAME about all capital 
cities, but it certainly does anyone who 
lives in Ottawa good to get out of it regu- 
larly and spend a few days elsewhere in 
Canada. Particularly for those in Ottawa 
who work in the area of international de- 
velopment. While they are on home base, 
they tend to think that they are the only 
people in Canada concerned with the fate 
of people in the Third World. 

That’s self-righteous nonsense, of 
course. But it is good to be reminded of it, 
several times a year. Christmastime was 
one of these occasions for me, spending 
those few days in the Cobourg-Port Hope 
area of Ontario. 

Driving through Cobourg on Christmas 
eve and being slowed to a halt by last 
minute shoppers, we stayed for a minute or 
two alongside the entrance to what could 
well have been the offices of a local 
lawyer. Instead the plaque on the door 
read, ‘‘Help Honduras Foundation.”’ 

It is out of that office, as I heard later, 
that a really impressive operation has been 
mounted to help the people of Honduras 
recover from the devastations of Hurricane 
Fifi. In the three weeks after the hurricane 
struck at the end of September, the group 
in Cobourg raised $250,000 and about 20 
tons of clothing and other goods and medi- 
cal supplies and was busy organizing its 
shipment south in Hercules aircraft. By 
Christmastime the amount raised was 
nearing $500,000. 


Canadians aid children 


How was it done? Originally by the 
connections made some years before, by 
three people who went and worked in 
children’s villages set up by a remarkable 
Honduran woman, Sister Maria Rosa. 
Father Tim Coughlan worked in the 
parish, Chris Stewart as a nurse worked 
with the abandoned mothers and her hus- 


band David (who is indeed a Cobourg 
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lawyer) involved himself on the legal side. 


_ There was plenty to do on that side, to sort 
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out a situation in which young girls could 
be removed from the villages by a parent 
who had suddenly become interested again 
in a child who might now earn money if 
put into prostitution. 

Back in Canada the trio organized a 
child sponsorship program at $8 a month, 
established the foundation and kept in 
touch with Sister Maria Rosa by ham radio 
links. When the hurricane hit, many other 
friends pitched in. Now the project has 
reached such a size that David has quit his 


law practice to work full time for the foun- . 


dation. 

Two days later I was in the house of a 
Port Hope woman who almost singlehand- 
edly has. been collecting clothing and 
raising funds for an orphanage in South 
Vietnam. Carol Corden is a home 
economist, her husband Barry works at the 
Eldorado nuclear plant in the town, and 
they first heard of Govap orphanage 
through an article in the Toronto Star. 
They made a connection with Sister Doan 
thi Khen, and started piling up clothes in 
their basement. © 

The job would long ago have discour- 
aged someone less determined. During the 
six months when Canada had a peacekeep- 
ing contingent in Vietnam, it was possible 
(after persistent phone calls to Ottawa) to 
get space for the clothing on supply air- 
craft: some 1,200 lbs of children’s clo- 
thing was delivered. She also poured her 
energies into the local Miles for Millions 
walk, telephoning scores of people to 
make sure they paid in their pledges. The 
Govap orphanage got one-quarter of the 
walk funds, about $3,900. 

Letters from Sister Doan thi Khen 
(which Carol makes sure are reprinted in 
the Port Hope Evening Guide) candidly 
describe the conditions in the Saigon or- 
phanage, where there are some 1,100 chil- 
dren of all ages up to 18. They get some 
breakfast foods from Catholic Relief Ser- 
vices, and the equivalent of five cents a 
day for each child from the local welfare 
department which ‘‘is not even enough for 


one full cup of milk.’’ That’s all the or- 
ganizational help they get. The older chil- 
dren work and bring in some cash, but 
often the kids ‘‘have to go to bed with their 
empty stomachs for we did not have 
enough rice for them.”’ 

She writes in detail how the Miles for 
Millions money was used: 40 bags of rice, 
200 cans of milk, 130 blankets, shoes for 
seven polio children, repairs to toilet 
room, and so on. Of the clothing ship- 
ments, she says it is ‘‘very helpful to them, 
especially during this rainy season. They 
get wet so often when they go home from 
school and they have to wear this wet clo- 
thing until it dries out. At night they sleep 
on the bed with only two pieces of wood 
and nothing else, no mattress and no pil- 
low. So your clothing will bring warmness 
to them, and give them happiness.”’ 

On Boxing Day. there were 600 Ibs. 
more clothing in the Cordens’ basement, 
waiting for space on a Canadian aircraft 
half-promised in the spring. Carol planned 
by then to have a ton of clothing and toys 
ready. 


Get involved yourself 


A third initiative is one by Peter and 
Marion Tacon to establish a children’s vil- 
lage as an agricultural co-operative closely 
linked to an.old town called Paraiso in 
Costa Rica. 

A great deal of thought and careful 
planning has gone into their scheme of a 
village for 200 abandoned or orphaned 
children, to be looked after by about 48 
‘‘substitute parents’’ in house groupings 
on a nine-acre site already given them by 
the town. The object is to make the village 
self-supporting and, at the same time, in- 
tegrated into the community of Paraiso. It 
has the active support of the wife of Costa 
Rica’s president, Dona Marjorie de 
Oduber, who happens to be a Canadian. 

What does the work of the Stewarts, the 
Cordens and the Tacons amount to? Light- 
ing a few candles in the darkness, or some- 
thing more? There are, after all, 133 regis- 
tered orphanages in South Vietnam; there 
are, at a conservative estimate, more than 
10,000 abandoned children in Costa Rica. 

You can concentrate on the darkness, 
and shrug. Or you can see these projects as 
examples and pilot schemes, which can 
multiply. Come to think of it, you can get 
involved yourself. In case you want to do 
so, Mrs. Corden’s address is 27 Freeman 
Drive, Port Hope, and a fund raising drive 
has begun recently for the Costa Rican 
village that is being called ‘‘Pueblito 
Canada.’’ You can get all the details about 
the village plans by writing to 18 Val- 
leyanna Drive, Toronto, M4N 1J8. * 
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IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC about 2,000 miles west of Chile is an 
island called Easter. It received its name because it was on 


Easter Day, 1722, that it was discovered by the Dutch explorer 


Roggeveen. What makes Easter Island remarkable is the un- 
usual stone monuments found on it, huge statues going back 
many centuries, the full story of which is still a puzzle to 
anthropologists. 

That island has always struck me as a parable of what Easter is 
in the lives of all too many Christians, a strange place worthy of 
an occasional visit but having no relationship with the real world 
around it. I am not referring to the commonly noted fact that so 
many people visit the church only on Easter. I am referring to 
the less noted but much more tragic fact that so many Christians 
visit Easter only once a year and then in a way which is detached 
from their daily lives in the world. 

There can be no doubt about it. Ask the average Christian for 
the word he most easily associates with Easter and his reply will 
be ‘‘immortality.’’ Press him further and he will explain that 
what he means is that Easter assures him that his loved ones and 
he will live on in a better and happier world after their death. 
Because Jesus lives, we shall live. In a subtle but real way, the 
festival of the resurrection of Jesus Christ has become the 
festival of our immortality. Easter is an island. 


New life in a new world 


No one certainly wants to deny the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to come. But 
some serious questions do have to be raised as to whether that 
really is the central thrust of the Easter gospel, whether it does 
not in fact represent a selfishly individualized distortion of that 
gospel which has robbed us of some of our strongest motivations 
for the way in which we must live and act in this world. 

Seen from the point of view of the gospel, Easter is the first 
day of a new creation, the beginning of a new age. As G. K. 
Chesterton once observed, it was the world that died in the night 
in which our Lord lay in the tomb. Ever since Easter, there has 
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is not 
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been a new world with new powers, new insights, new goals, 
new purposes, new relationships, new motivations and the 
possibility of living in that world is there for every one who 
believes. 

‘*And because he lives, I too shall live’’ is the triumphant 
Easter strain. And we take that to mean that because Jesus Christ 
is alive, we shall someday live with him in the life of the world 
to come. Fine; that’s a great faith, but a partial and incomplete 
one. Why not got on to the more immediately challenging © 
possibility? Because Jesus Christ is alive, I can live with him 
tomorrow in all the powers and possibilities which the new — 
creation of the world of Easter have opened up for me. Because 
he lives, I can begin really to live no longer as a slave but now as 
a son of God. 

But because we insist on treating Easter as an island instead of 
what it really is, the mainland of Christian living, for all too 
many Christians, it has all the lasting quality of a birthday party. 
When the toasts have been drunk, the presents opened, the cake 
eaten and the guests have gone home, what are we left with? Our 
same old selves, only now a year older. So here; when the 
flowers have wilted, the carols died away, the new clothes 
rumpled and the shine off the new shoes, what are we left with? 
Our same old selves with one more Easter behind us. 

Are our Easters really anything more than that? A glorious 
festival of immortality with about as much significance for our 
lives as the name of the most recent President of Portugal! By 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the Thursday after Easter there 
will be precious few of us who will even remember that Jesus 
Christ is risen from the dead, much less be in the slightest 
influenced by it. Think of it! The Easter gospel contains enough 
explosive to change the shape of all of our living. 

Easter is not an island! If it is true, if Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead and is alive, then the ugliness, evil, pain and sin of 
Good Friday are no longer the last word in this new world. Then 
righteousness and love have been eternally validated as the 
living way, the eternally living way. What endless vistas for 
ourselves, for our society, for our world this opens up! Nobody 
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can hee it, uted! it, and ever be the same again. Easter is the 
mainland of a new life now. 

For Easter is telling us that a great many things are now dead 
— dead forever. All of those things, in fact, which sought to 
destroy Jesus on his cross are now forever dead. The pride and 
self-seeking, the hatred and prejudice, the defensiveness and 
self-protectiveness which sought at Calvary to do away with this 
threat to their safety, they are now dead. The whole way in 
which man organizes his life in stubborn rejection of the will and 
purpose of God, that is now dead. Easter killed them. When 
Jesus Christ came forth from the grave, they were finished. He 
is the death of death and hell’s destruction. 

But of course we still fall for them. Apparently they still can 
have great power over us, power to ensnare and ruin us. They 
look so very attractive. They seem so very logical. They offer so 


much so quickly that it would be silly not to heed them since we . 


think this is the way the world works. They are dead, but they 
won’t lie down. Talk about living in the past! When we think 
that might makes right, or that expediency matters more than 
justice, that hate is stronger then love or that affluence means 
significance, we are living in a past that has no future, a past that 
was destroyed when Jesus Christ rose again from the dead. We 
are living in a graveyard of broken realities. 

It is precisely this graveyard of broken values, illusory ideas, 
false images, destructive patterns that the living Christ is calling 
us to leave. Easter summons us to cross over to another shore 
where in a brighter light he is waiting to make us new creatures, 
new men and women. This is the Easter mainland, a lifetime of 
new experiences, new hopes, new friends, new ideas, new 
powers. And they will never run out because it is God who is 
giving them in his generous, never-failing abundance. Yes, 
Easter is the gospel of eternal life. But why think that that means 
that we must walk to the end of this road before we can begin 
that one? Life that is white with the radiance of eternity is the 
Easter possibility now! 


Stand firm and work 


One of Paul’s greatest words is the simple word therefore. 
Whenever he uses that word the apostle is about to connect one 
great area of reality with another. With that in mind, I invite you 
to look at the therefore in I Corinthians 15:58. ‘“Therefore, my 
beloved brothers, stand firm and immovable, and work for the 
Lord always, work without limit, since you know that in the 
Lord your labour cannot be lost.’’ (NEB) 

That verse comes at the end of what is certainly the most 
detailed discussion of the resurrection and its implications to be 
found anywhere in the pages of the New Testament. For 57 
verses Paul has explained his theology of Easter, and the life of 

‘the world to come has certainly been an important part of it. 
Now the time has come to sum it all up. Does he say, ‘“There- 
fore, do not worry about the fate of your loved ones who have 
believed?’’ Or ‘‘Therefore, accept the hope that someday you 
too will live in another world?’’ 

No such thing! ‘‘Therefore, stand firm and immovable and 
_work.’’ In a word, the theology of Easter has to involve us in the 
ethics of Easter. The great new world of Easter has to be 
connected with the world of human existence in which we 
presently live and move and have our being. I doubt that Paul 
would have had much use for an Easter that did not have 
something deeply significant to say to the everyday world of 
_ human existence. 

_ But what are the ethics of Easter? Let’s consider a few 
' models that grow directly out of the Easter theology which I 
have tried to outline. There is a negative side which is sum- 
marized in the phrase ‘‘stand firm and immovable.’’ The fact 
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that, though citizens of God’s new world, we still are part of the 
old world is one which is fraught with all kinds of moral 
dangers. The most obvious is the temptation to say that since we 
do live in that old world, we have to come to terms with it. 

Most commonly that takes the form of saying, ‘“The Christ- 
ian thing is certainly a noble piece of idealism, but we have to be 
practical, realistic.’ The compromise which we work out, 
therefore, consists in paying real tribute to the noble idealism 
while acting out the necessities of practical existence. It happens 
so often that many of us do not realize it; it becomes an easily 
accepted way of life. 


Knowing the real values 


‘*Stand firm and immovable!’’ And the only reason that can 
justify that advice is the fact that Jesus Christ is.risen from the 
dead. We are already in God’s new world. The very things 
which we consider practical are in fact wildly impractical. They 
are the things which time and again in history have brought 
human existence to the brink of ruin and destruction. And the 
very things which we consider ideal are in fact bedrock reality. 
They are the things of Jesus Christ and Jesus Christ in God’s 
declaration of how his world works. 

And it is exactly Easter that tells us that! If Jesus Christ had 
been crucified, dead, buried —period, then we could have said, 
**See what happens to the noble idealist! Better be careful to 
make peace with the world, for this is how the world works.”’ 
But now Christ is risen from the dead, and his resurrection 
assures us that what the world dismisses as the day-dreaming of 
the idealist is in fact the fundamental reality of the universe. To 
use the language of the day, now we know what the real values 
are and because we know what they are, we can stand firm and 
immovable. 

So we come to the positive side — work without limit! Don’t 
be cautious and prudential in your Christian activity; be lavish, 
and be lavish because you know that Jesus Christ is risen from 
the dead. Doesn’t the connection by now begin to be obvious? 
Because of this central event in human history, we now know 
what values are eternal. Back in the old world, and righly so, we 
always had to ask, ‘‘Butif Ido this, what will I get in return?’’ In 
that world it made some sense to ask about the profit in doing 
good, the return in the investment of righteousness. 

But in the new world of Easter, that kind of question is 
completely irrelevant. Whatever we do that arises from our 
commitment to the living Christ, to his will and way, is never 
lost, never in vain. It is activity in the kingdom which finally 
must conquer and control the world. We are no longer interested 
in the profit or return to us. The question now becomes the 
significance of our action for the coming kingdom, a kingdom 
which because of Easter we know is no lovely will-o’-the-wisp 
glimmering on the distant landscape, but the certain pattern and 
shape of the future. 

It has been said that the single word that summarizes the New 
Testament is the word resurrection. The ethics of the New 
Testament, the optimism of the New Testament, the philosophy 
of history in the New Testament — all of these and many other 
features of the New Testament faith as well literally make no 
sense without Easter. It is only because Jesus Christ is risen 
from the dead that we can stand firm and immovable, work for 
the Lord without limit, look forward confidently to the future, 
wait, work, expectantly for the coming of the kingdom for 
which we pray daily. * 


DR. HAGEMAN is president of the New Brunswick Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in America in New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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AT GLENORA the men built improvised shelters and prepared Spartan meals. 


Second of five parts—by James M. Sinclair 


How missionaries and nurses 
ministered to all on the trail 


THE YUKON VALLEY was being invaded from two sides in 
that mad fall of 1897 and the early winter of 1898. A frenzied 
avalanche of men was pouring in through Fort Wrangell, up the 
Stikine River to Glenora and then overland to Lake Teslin. Still 
greater was the flood of humanity that proceeded up the Lynn 
Canal to Skagway and over the Chilkoot and White Passes and 
on to Lake Bennett. 

From Skagway the Rev. Robert Dickey was in frequent 
communication with his Toronto headquarters. His appeal for 
nurses to care for the sick and for missionaries to man the 
extensive field became iricreasingly insistent. Early in January, 
1898 Dr. James Robertson, superintendent of home missions, 
laid the problem before his committee. Dickey must be relieved 
at Skagway and a man must be dispatched to Glenora. 

The Hon. Clifford Sifton, minister of the interior, had just 
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returned from a quick visit to Skagway and Fort Wrangell. At 
Wrangell he had negotiated a contract for the construction of a 
railroad along the Teslin Trail. MacKenzie and Mann, railroad 
contractors, in consideration of prodigal grants of land and other 
generous concessions, were to construct 150 miles of narrow 
gauge railway from Glenora, on the Stikine River, to Teslin 
Lake. 

The home mission committee authorized Dr. Robertson to 
select a man to open a mission at Glenora at the earliest moment 
and to enlist a replacement for Mr. Dickey at Skagway, thus 
permitting Dickey to proceed into the gold fields. By the end of 
February, Dr. Robertson had chosen the Rev. John Pringle for 
the Glenora post. Four weeks later he enlisted the Rev. John A. 
Sinclair for Skagway. During their college years both men had 
obtained considerable experience on prairie mission fields and 
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both had been highly recommended by the principal of Queen’s 
University, their alma mater. Pringle was a Port Arthur man but 


at the time of his enlistment, he was serving a congregation in. 


St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A. He was a slender, wiry man of 
good physique, a man of strong convictions, personable and 
good humoured. 

On March 21st, Principal Grant had written to his former 
pupil John A. Sinclair, ‘‘Some strong men are needed for the 
Klondike. We have sent three, two of them with experience. 
The home mission committee would prefer men with experience 
to young men just out of college. I have spoken of you to Dr. 
Robertson as the kind of man needed and he authorized me to 
approach you on the subject. I do not want to lose you from our 
neighbourhood or our presbytery , but when arduous work has to 
be done, the church may call upon her best men to consider 
whether or not duty calls them.’’ 

To Sinclair, serving the congregation at Spencerville, Ont., 
the conviction that the Klondike Mission was indisputably 
God’s will helped the young minister to face the inevitability of 
a two year separation from the serenity of his home, his little 
family and his pastoral duties. 

In Rideau Hall, the residence of the Governor-General, Lady 
Aberdeen had read in the Presbyterian periodical, The West- 
minster, the appeal of Robert Dickey for trained nurses for the 
Klondike. She responded: ‘‘The provisional committee for the 
Victorian Order of Nurses will undertake to send out an experi- 
enced lady superintendent with two or three graduate nurses to 
work under her and under the direction of the medical men 
located there. I should be happy to receive any contributions for 
this purpose.’’ : 


Nurses at $300 a year 


For some time Her Excellency had been conducting an active 
crusade for a visiting nurses program and succeeding in found- 
ing a provisional committee of the Victorian Order of Nurses. 
Lady Aberdeen wrote to the young Skagway missionary for 
more particulars and Dickey provided her with helpful sugges- 
tions in respect to outfitting the nurses for the rigours of the 
sub-arctic. 

Her Excellency’s next letter was to The Toronto Globe in 
which she advised that four nurses had been appointed by the 
Victorian Order to proceed to the Yukon. They would travel 
under the protection of Colonel Evans and his Yukon Field 
Force. ‘‘By this excellent arrangement,’’ she said, ‘‘we are 
assured of the nurses’ safety en route. The nurses are fully 
trained and of great experience. They are aware of the hardships 
they will have to face, but count the opportunity a joy and an 

_honour.”’ 

The brave little group consisted of Georgina Powell, who was 
in command; Margaret Payson, Rachel Hanna and Amy Scott. 
Each had signed a two year contract to serve anywhere in 
Canada, at a salary of $300 a year. In the event of marriage 
during the term of contract, the bridegroom elect was obliged to 
pay the travel expenses of the replacement. 

The Presbytery of Winnipeg held a designation service for 
John Pringle and on March 19th he arrived at Fort Wrangell. His 
first report to the superintendent of missions written from Glen- 
ora on April 14th, 1898 gives this graphic account: 

‘‘T reached Wrangell on Saturday night, March 19th. 

“Sunday, after breakfast, I took a walk for exercise and 
curiosity. Everything, stores, saloons, restaurants, was wide 
open. On the street, with a small table on a tripod, was a sleek, 

well-dressed fellow running the thimblerig game and doing 
considerable business. Nearby, so near as to suggest that it was 
March, 1975 
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his headquarters, was a tent labelled ‘‘Bureau of Information.”’ 

I learned that evening that one of my fellow-passengers entered 
seeking for ‘‘Information,’’ and lost his wad. He is carpentering 

in Wrangell now, sadder and wiser, wiser of course, for how 

could a man go to a ‘‘Bureau of Information’ and not be wiser 
for it. 


Hardship and tragedy 


‘‘Monday I got my stuff through the Customs. Tuesday I took 
the Louise for Cottonwood Island at the mouth of the Stikine and 
eight miles from Wrangell. Wednesday morning I began the 
long tramp to Glenora. I could not help thinking as I plodded 
along, shoulder-strap and breast-strap in place, the sleigh with 
400 lbs. behind me, of the days when sleighing was fun, not 
duty. From six in the morning to four in the afternoon on a 
steady drag, with perhaps 30 minutes at noon for a snack; and 
then, when one’s anatomy is a series of aches, to stop and go 
with the axe for tent-poles, then for wood, then for boughs for 
bed, and then to cook supper; this seems to some like drinking 
the cup to the dregs. I am not surprised that many got a few miles 
on and then turned back, sold their outfit and got home as 
quickly as possible. 

‘“‘Getting up in the morning was harder even than getting 
ready to camp for the night. If it had been merely cold it would 
have been bearable, but after the 27th of March there was snow 
and rain almost every day, with slush halfway to the knees. So 
we went to bed in wet clothes and wet blankets night after night. 

‘*The trail has had its tragedies. On Sunday night the fourth of 
April, Klaus, Burns and Hendrickson, partners, with a buckskin 
cayuse camped for the night at the junction of the river and a 
small mountain stream. On Tuesday a party camping at the same 
place saw the corner of a blanket about a shelf of ice, investi- 
gated, and found the bodies of Burns and Hendrickson, stowed 
under the ice and covered with stones. They had been murdered, 
Burns with two blows of an axe, Hendrickson with two bullets. 
They had been murdered for their money. The police are in 
pursuit of Klaus, the supposed murderer, who got onto the 
Teslin Trail before the bodies were discovered. I buried the two 
murdered men last Sunday on a bluff overlooking the river.”’ 

At Glenora those who had braved the rigours of the frozen 
Stikine River were greeted with a chaotic scene that paralleled 
that of Skagway. Before their hastily erected tents and impro- 
vised shelters, men were warming themselves around their fires 
or preparing a spartan meal or attempting to dry their sodden 
garments. For many it was the end of the trail. They had reached 
Glenora only to discover that the much publicized wagon-and- 
rail road, barely begun, had been abandoned. All that was 
showing along the 158 miles of swampland, rocky ledges and 
underbrush was a few miles of grade and a trail which by spring 
would become a quagmire. 

The Laurier government over the vehement protests of Her 
Majesty’s loyal opposition, supported its minister of the interior 
and he approved the contract with MacKenzie and Mann. They 
were to provide a sleigh road during the winter and lay the 
railroad northward to Teslin Lake in the early spring. But the 
railway deal had been rejected by the senate on the grounds that 
it was a reckless gift to the contracting company of enormous 
tracts of land. Admittedly, it had been a fantastic contract. For 
constructing this ‘‘fragment of tramway,’’ as one senator stated, 
‘‘the contractors are to receive 25,000 acres of gold land for 
each mile of tram.’’ And they were to own the railroad and enjoy 
a monopoly for the succeeding five years. 

Railroad or not, the ships continued to disgorge their human 
cargo at Fort Wrangell. To add to the gold-seekers’ complexity, 
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REV. JOHN A. SINCLAIR, 
the author's father, 
arrived in Skagway 

in May, 1898. 


a bitter dispute had developed between the United States and 
Canada over American regulations which, Canada claimed, 
were deliberately designed to harass Yukon traffic. Canadian 
vessels were now being shut off from much of the carrying trade 
created by the gold rush and Canadian west coast merchants 
were being discriminated against in their efforts to secure a 
share of the outfitting trade. 


The action of the U.S. senate to grant to Canada the unob- 
structed use of the Stikine River (already Canadian by right of 
treaty) carried with it several remarkable conditions, among 
which was the right of any American entering the Yukon to 
bring in a half ton of provisions and equipment free of duty. The 
effect of this upon Ottawa was the government announcement 
on March 21st, 1898 that Canada would strengthen its authority 
in the Territories by sending a detachment of permanent forces 
to the Yukon. The 203 men were under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel T.D.B. Evans, a veteran of the Royal Cana- 
dian Dragoons. 

On April 29th the designation ceremony for the Rev. John A. 
Sinclair was held at St. Andrew’s Church in Ottawa. At this 
service Sinclair was presented to their Excellencies, Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen. Through them he learned of the imminent 
departure of the nurses of the Victorian Order under the protec- 
tion of the Yukon Field Force. His Excellency proposed that 


Sinclair might arrange his itinerary to accompany the troops and’ 


he offered to enquire of the Minister of Militia as to its feasibil- 
ity. 


A woman journalist 


At church headquarters in Toronto, Sinclair completed ar- 
rangements for his Skagway assignment. It was understood that 
he would take charge of the Skagway Mission until such time as 
the American Presbyterian Church should assume its responsi- 
bility for that field. Sinclair was then to proceed to Bennett and 
the Klondike. 

Stopping off at Winnipeg to shop for his equipment an 
supplies, he visited the Rev. Charles W. Gordon and took the 
service at St. Stephens Church on Sunday. 

Coincidentally, on the 6th of May the Yukon Field Force, the 
nurses and Miss Faith Fenton, a reporter for The Toronto Globe, 
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REV. JOHN PRINGLE 
ministered 

tirelessly to the 

men on the trail. 


THREE of the four 
Victorian Order nurses, 
Misses Scott, 

Powell and Hannah. 


were assembled at the railroad depot. Faith Fenton, an alert, 
mature and incisive woman, had established herself as a top- 
flight reporter and columnist. She had convinced her editor that 
she should accompany the nurses on their assignment. The 
experience of these ‘‘angels of mercy’’ was to give The Globe a 
scoop over the rival newspapers in the exciting days ahead. 


Lord Aberdeen’s concern 


At Vancouver Mr. Sinclair discovered that Lord Aberdeen 
had cleared the way for him to accompany the troops to Fort 
Wrangell. From Winnipeg Mr. Gordon had wired him; *‘His 
Excellency secured authority, sends greetings. See Colonel 
Evans. Superintendent directs you accompany troops. Leave 
ticket McLaren.’’ A further telegram from His Excellency read: 
‘Instructions now sent by Minister of Militia will I trust secure 
essential advantages. Best wishes.’’ (signed Lord Aberdeen). 

Sinclair surrendered his steamship ticket to the Rev. E. D. 
McLaren for refund. The canny frugality of the Scottish 
Governor-General had earned a quick dividend for the kirk. 

By Saturday, May the 14th, all the stores had been loaded on 


the Islander, a ship of the Canadian Pacific Navigation Com- | 


pany. On that day it was discovered that the section of the ship 
reserved for the Field Force and their charges had been usurped 
by a heterogeneous assortment of prospectors, traders, gamb- 
lers and other civilian passengers. Departure was delayed while 
the purser and company clerk, over the vehement protestations 
of the indignant passengers, resolved the problem. A Chinese 
cook was mistaken for a stowaway and tossed into the harbour. 

Fort Wrangell, in May of 1898, was a roistering whirlpool of 
vice. Two of Soapy Smith’s henchmen were in control of the 


town’s diverting and perverted pastimes. Hi-jackings, shoot- 


ings and gun-whippings were frequent and a bevy of prostitutes 
operated under the protection of Soapy’s ‘‘branch office.’’ 
Lieutenant Colonel Evans took every precaution to ensure 
that his men avoid any entanglement with the motley crew of 
toughs on the waterfront. Saloons and gambling dives were 
declared off limits. Rigid discipline was enforced as the men set 
to, transferring the tons of stores and equipment to the river- 
boats. It took almost two days before the Islander had dis- 
charged the cargo and was free to proceed to Skagway. 
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The river stern-wheelers, the Strathcona and the Stikine 
Chief, were loaded. Early Thursday morning, May 19th, little 
river boats pulled away from their moorings and soon were 
fighting the heavy current of the rushing Stikine. As Mr. Sinc- 
lair was remaining with the Islander to continue to Skagway, he 
had taken leave of the nurses and the troops the previous even- 
ing. 

Troops and nurses reached Glenora on May 23rd and camped 
on a plateau at the foot of a mountain a mile from the village. 
They had travelled 130 miles up river from Wrangell. On the 
morning of May 24th, Queen Victoria’s birthday, the force 
marched into Glenora to be greeted by Rev. Mr. Pringle and 
several hundred Klondikers who had pitched their camp in the 
little settlement. 

Pringle had arrived at Glenora only ten weeks ahead of the 
Field Force. Thousands of men had paused here and then headed 
north in that interval. Many had been struck down with in- 
fluenza, scurvy and injuries. Others had suffered reverses and 
were stranded. Pringle, ‘‘with the love of God in his heart,’’ had 
ministered tirelessly to their needs. He had tramped miles up the 
trail to Visit lonely men in their tents and to carry the painfully ill 
back to his little shack in Glenora. He had written: “‘Of course 
the men are scattered but they can be reached — by foot, dog 
team, or in summer by boat. Wherever I am my church has for a 
floor the road, the sky is my roof and two logs are my pulpit.”’ 

For the next week, while the colonel and his troops were 
organizing for the long trek ahead, the nurses were caring for the 
sick and injured at Glenora. As word sped along the trail, the 
sick and injured converged on the little settlement, seeking the 
skill and care of these ‘‘Angels of Mercy.’’ 

Early on the morning of June first, the advance parties struck 
out along the trail. Nurse Powell, in a letter to Lady Aberdeen 
gave her account of the 158 mile trek: ‘“Through deep forest we 

went, the trail overgrown and the branches of the trees tearing 

our veils and a continuous threat to our eyes. Wind-fallen, 
upturned trees, with gnarled roots and tangled branches made 
the footing hazardous and often painful. We climbed over sharp 
and jagged rocks, always in danger of a fall, a continuous strain 
and a challenge to our fortitude.”’ 

The weary detachment arrived at Teslin on July first. ‘“The 
surroundings here at Teslin are rough,’’ wrote Nurse Powell. 
‘“When the news came that the railroad would not go on, all 
building ceased and now a row of roofless log cabins adorns the 
lake shore. Men are building boats to go up the lake and onto the 
river. On the opposite shore, the Canadian Development Com- 
pany has almost completed a small steamer by which we are 
hoping to obtain passage to Fort Selkirk.’’ 


Typhoid at Dawson City 


The little steamer, the Anglian, was soon completed and 

Colonel Evans and two of the nurses, Miss Powell and Miss 
Scott, accompanied by an advance party of 30 men and théir 
| stores, proceeded up the Teslin and onto the Yukon River to Fort 
Selkirk. Miss Fenton and nurses Hanna and Payson remained at 
the Teslin base with the balance of the troops. Assisted by local 
workmen, the men whip-sawed green timbers into planking for 
the construction of boats. 
By August 25th, the troops struck camp and embarked for 
Fort Selkirk. Arriving there on September 11th, they were 
welcomed by Colonel Evans and his advance party who had 
| arrived at the fort six weeks prior. Misses Powell and Scott 
were not there to greet their sister nurses. No sooner had they 
arrived at Selkirk than word had been received that a typhoid 
- epidemic was raging at Dawson City. On August 15th, Nurses 
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Powell and Scott had embarked on the first river boat and 
hurried to the’ aid of the stricken Klondikers. 

It was Friday, May 20th, 1898, when the Rev. John A. 
Sinclair arrived in Skagway. His diary recounts his first impres- 
sions: ‘‘A huge town is mushrooming on the mud flats. Streets 
are being graded, water work pipes are being laid and the din of 
hammers is everywhere. One is amazed that such a town had 
grown in only nine months; and it is difficult to adjust to the vista 
of tents and frame houses, many of them sheathed with un- 
planed boards, the inch-thick wooden sidewalks supported by 
stakes driven in the ground, springing and resounding under 
one’s feet, and the smell of smoking piles of brush wood 
blending with the pungent odour of tarred felt.’’ 


Skagway’s unique system 


The Golden North Hotel looked out on to the main street. 
Across the way, the new plate glass front of the First Bank of 
Skagway glistened in the sunlight. One block east, the road bed 
for a new railroad seemed to rise right out of the water, stretch- 
ing its unknown length around Porcupine Hill. It had been less 
than three weeks since work had started on what -was to be 
defined as ‘‘The toughest railway construction job ever under- 
taken.’’ Michael J. Heney, a young Canadian railway contrac- 
tor, had convinced a British financial house that a railway was 
feasible over the White Pass and now it was becoming a reality. 
Over 3,000 men would continue to drive their ribbons of steel up 
and around and through the vertical mountain-side, intent on 
bringing to Skagway the Golden Route of the Klondike. Some 
5,000 feet above the town a giant glacier fed a mountain lake. 
From it the water tumbled through numerous falls to pour into a 
huge reservoir, providing the town with a magnificent water 
system. “kant ; 

There was warmth and friendliness in the firm handshake 
when Sinclair was welcomed by the proprietor of the Golden 
North Hotel. Thomas Whitten and his plump and pleasant wife 
operated a temperance hostelry in decided contrast to the roister- 
ing bistros of the other hotels. 

The kindly couple insisted that the successor to their beloved 
Robert Dickey should join them for lunch. Sinclair learned that 
Dickey had left for Lake Bennett early in April. Major Walsh, 
the Yukon Commissioner, had urged that Dickey should not 
wait for the arrival of his successor, but should relieve Grant at 
Lake Bennett as Grant’s medical skill was urgently required at 
Dawson. With the help of the Mounted Police, Dickey had 
loaded a dog sled and accompanied the patrol in the strenuous 
climb over the White Pass. 

Whitten introduced the missionary to a group of local men 
gathered around the Franklin stove in the lounge. Each man 
seemed to vie with the other in acquainting the missionary with 
Skagway’s unique qualities. Certainly, their views on the sci- 
ence of local government were strange. Skagway, he learned, 
had no government per se, only a council of citizens with no 
power to levy taxes or to enforce ordinances. Policy was de- 
cided by citizens’ meetings. The city had no police, only a 
deputy marshall. Skagway’s unusual setting and natural condi- 
tions discouraged lawlessness. The escaping criminal dare not 
go into the mountain wilderness east or west, for that would 
mean starvation. Nor could he go by ship, that avenue was 
effectively guarded. Should he flee to the interior by way of the 
Yukon, he would fall into the hands of the efficient North West 
Mounted Police. 

Little did anyone know that within seven weeks the facile and 
artless theory, expounded that day in the hotel lobby, would be 
exploded in a tragic blood bath. * 
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‘“WE HAD some tough times.”’ 

That is how Rev. Dr. E. A. Wright sums up his years of work 
in the Peace River district of Alberta. And tough it must have 
been, for Dr. Wright was directly or indirectly involved in the 
founding of five churches in his six years there. 

From 1925 to 1929 there was no representative of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the Peace River district. From 1913 to 1925 
the work was carried out by the Rev. Alexander Forbes. 
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Following a survey made by the Rev. D. K. Perrie in 1928, 
the next General Assembly answered an appeal to send an 
ordained minister to the Peace River district. That minister was 
to be the Rev. E. A. Wright. He was then preaching at Kimber- 
ley, B.C. and his reaction was frank: ‘‘I didn’t know anything at 
all of the Peace River, I didn’t even know how we were to get 
there 3 . 

Dr. Wright and his wife Annetta drove up by car to Grande 
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Prairie in the fall of 1929, through mud so deep they were 
sometimes pulled out by teams of horses. 
Once in Grande Prairie, Dr. Wright recalls, there was no 


immediate place to stay until room was made for them in the 


nurses’ home, a project built by Rev. Dr. Forbes. 

The first trip from Grande Prairie was to Brownvale, 100 
miles north, across the Peace River. Bill Nicholson, a black- 
smith, was the only person they knew. Dr. Wright remembers 
that Brownvale was then two stores, a hotel, and a bank, but no 
church was in sight. 


By the size of the grain elevators, he thought, there must be © 


enough people in that community who would want a church. 
And s0, at eight o’clock that Sunday night a service was held in 
the dining room of the hotel, and 30 people attended. Two 
weeks later, when he was next in Brownvale, 40 attended, and 
two weeks later, after that, 60. It was decided after that third 
service that a church must be built. 

The new congregation was a bit surprised to learn that the 
funds would be coming out of their own pockets, but as-Dr. 
Wright sees it, ‘‘If something’s worth having, it’s worth paying 
FOC, 

Within six weeks, one-half acre was bought, and construction 
begun by volunteer help. The church was opened in February, 
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On the Sundays when Dr. Wright was in Brownvale and other 
towns, Mrs. Wright was busy in Grande Prairie with the Sunday 
school. Services were held in the Oddfellows Hall. There was a 
need for a church to be built there as well. 


Other new churches 


Property was acquired, and the Grande Prairie church was 
constructed. Dr. Wright still has the record of costs incurred and 
takes some pride in the fact that the completion price was 
$3,215.40. In 1932 the church was dedicated by Dr. Forbes. 
The session was composed of former elders from congregations 
they had long ago left to become settlers in that area. 

That church hosted the meeting of the Edmonton Presbytery 
in September, 1933. Representatives came from Fort St. John, 
Pouce Coupe, Brownvale and Dixonville. By this time, all work 
north of the Peace River was taken over by the Rev. James M. 
Fraser. 

Students in those early years included Russell Gordon, E. H. 
Johnson, M. E. Burch, D. St. Clair Campbell and deaconesses 
Hazel Macdonald, and Margaret Grigor. These latter were soon 
to take on important work in the ministry of the Peace River. Dr. 
Margaret Strang attended that first presbytery meeting as a 
medical missionary. 

When Dr. Wright visited Dixonville, north of Grande Prairie, 
in 1931, there was no church. Later he returned, this time with 
Rev. Dr. W. G. Brown of Saskatoon, moderator of the 1931 
General Assembly. The visit resulted in funds being raised to 
build a log church. Upon completion, the church was, in Dr. 
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Wright’s words, ‘‘beautifully furnished’’ by the congregation 
of New St. James Church in London, Ont. The minister of the 
latter, Rev. Dr. James MacKay, dedicated the church on August 
DIO. « 

The congregation at Dixonville was led by Dr. Margaret 
Strang. She lived in a three room log cabin on the church 
property. It was built by the local people and furnished by the 
W. M. S. in Edmonton. 

Before the Dixonville church was built, work in that area was 
carried out during the summer by the Rev. P. B. Gunn, who was 
on holiday from his home in Edinburgh. Dr. Wright speaks of 
him highly, saying he did ‘‘Trojan work’’ during his time of 
service. Mr. Gunn also served Notikewin, 30 miles north. 


Buying a house for $100 


Dr. Wright visited Notikewin. On that journey he was ac- 
companied by an R.C.M.P. officer. They visited the small 
shack of a woman who had a child to be presented for baptism. 
Dr. Wright consented to conduct a baptismal service there and 
then. 

‘If you’re going to baptize that child,”’ the Mountie told Dr. 
Wright, ‘‘then I’m going to be the godfather.”’ 

And so it was that the service was held in that shack, which, 
incredibly, had a piano. Dr. Wright remembers they played one 
of his favourite hymns, ‘‘See Israel’s gentle shepherd stand.”’ 

No living quarters seemed to be of any great size those days in 
the Peace River. While at Notikewin, Dr. Wright looked into 
what sort of home could be purchased for the minister for $100. 
This, they told him, would build a 10 x 10 cabin. That price 
included a cot, utensils, and dishes. In this humble abode, Rev. 
Mr. Gunn spent his holiday in the service of the church. 

After her training at Grande Prairie, Margaret Grigor was 
prepared to take up the work in the town of Wanham. Problems 
of transportation arose when Dr. Wright discovered that she 
could neither drive a car nor ride a horse. She could, however, 
handle a team of horses, and so an old Model T Ford was 
converted for her. The motor was taken out and a shaft installed. 
This was her Bennett Buggy, so called after the then Prime 
Minister, R: B. Bennett during whose term the West suffered 
from such drought and depression that gasoline was a luxury. 

In that Bennett Buggy, Margaret Grigor would ride to as 
many as ten or eleven services and Sunday schools each Sun- 
day. Her congregations included communities 15 miles distant. 
Her work there lasted for five and a half years, through many 
months of Peace River winter. 

They did indeed have some tough times, Dr. Wright and his 
fellow workers in northern Alberta. And for the effort put forth 
by Dr. Margaret Strang, Margaret Grigor, the Rev. P. B. Gunn, 
his wife Annetta, and countless others, he is eternally 
grateful. * 


THE AUTHOR is a member of St. Andrew's Church, Victoria, B. CG; 
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IVAN WAS 16 when he was arrested — along with his mother 
and his father’s two sisters. His father was already in jail. Ivan’s 
case should have been brought before the minor’s court, but it 
was never heard in any court — because there was no case 
against him. It seems that the Brazilian police arrested this boy 
in order to intimidate his father to divulge information that they 
wanted. Instead, Ivan watched his father die of torture. As if that 
were not enough shock for a teen-ager, Ivan and the other 
political prisoners in the Presidio do Hipodromo must listen 
daily to the screams of other prisoners being tortured. Ivan’s 
mother and -aunts have been released, but Ivan, now 20, will 
remain in custody until the authorities consider he has ‘‘calmed 
down.”’ 

Mrs. Kusnah is in jail for the second time. She was re-arrested 
five years ago and has never yet been charged or tried. Her, 
apparent crime is that she was active in a left-wing Indonesian 
trade union before the coup in 1965. She knows that as a 
prisoner in the Plantaguan Women’s Detention Centre she will 
never be tried, because evidence is lacking, nor will she-ever be 
released, because she is considered a security risk. In spite of the 
lack of evidence against her, she has been tortured severely with 
burning cigarettes. Now she rots in jail, worrying about her 
husband and 13 children at home. 

The Rev. Georgii Vins is in jail for the third time. Each 
imprisonment has further impaired his health, so now it is feared 
that he will die. In 1970 he was charged in absentia with 
*‘parasitism’’ because he does not do “‘socially useful labour. ”’ 
He is a minister of the Evangelical Baptist Church in the 
U.S.S.R. Each time he has been released from prison he has 
continued his religious activities, as have all the members of his 
family, even though the authorities harass them severely. While 
he was in hiding between prison terms, his mother was impris- 
oned for three years. She was released in poor health just before 
his last arrest. 

These three are not common criminals, but persons who have 
followed their consciences politically and religiously. They 
have not used violence. Yet they have been imprisoned and 
treated cruelly. Many countries in the world would classify 
them as criminals in order to justify keeping them in prison. Is 
there any hope that these three prisoners will ever be released, 
and restored to their health, their families, their work? Or at 
least treated humanely and given the medical attention they 
need? Yes. Over 38,000 members of Amnesty International in 
some 60 countries write letters to presidents, prime ministers, 
justice ministers and ambassadors every month, politely re- 
questing the release or better treatment of these and other such 
prisoners. Often letters and reports eventually filter back with 
the happy news that after a letter writing campaign so-and-so 
was being treated much better. Or a few months later a small 
news item tucked into page 18 of the newspaper states that 
so-and-so has been released from prison. In fact, since 1961 
about 15,000 such prisoners have been released after letter 
writing campaigns. 


Pressure on governments 


Amnesty International was founded in 1961 by Peter Benen- 
son, a British lawyer who was outraged about two Portuguese 
students who had received seven-year prison terms merely for 
toasting freedom. Since then Amnesty International has investi- 
gated many thousands of ‘‘prisoners of conscience’’ in more 
than 100 countries in the world. During 1973, 1,059 prisoner 
‘‘adoptees’’ were released, thanks to the pressure exerted by 
Amnesty International. 

Pressure groups can be a pain in the neck. Amnesty Interna- 
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tional works through courteously worded letters to be such a _ 
pain in the neck that governments who contravene the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights will empty their prisons of people 
who are kept there unjustly. Consequently, communist gov- 
ernments call Amnesty International fascist, and fascist gov- 
ernments label Amnesty International communist. Radicals of 
all types grow impatient with Amnesty International’s cautious- 


IN 
PRISON 
AND 


ness and neutrality. Amnesty International has no affiliation 
with any government, and absolutely refuses to criticize any 
government’s ideology. It is interested only in freeing ‘‘prison- 
ers of conscience’? who have never used any violence. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights insists that ‘‘Everyone 
has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion . . . 
to freedom of opinion and expression.’’ Despite that declara- 
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ME 


by Jean 
E. Sonnenfeld 


tion, over 100 countries in the world — two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations —throw into prison a segment of their 
citizens who follow their consciences in their political and 
religious beliefs and activities. 

Each month Amnesty International members are asked to 
write letters on behalf of three ‘‘prisoners of conscience’’—one 
in a western country, one in a communist country, and one ina 
third world country. So each month an avalanche of letters pours 
into the foreign offices of the three countries selected. Even the 
most hardened officials develop red faces and weaken under 
such strongly expressed public opinion. Bad publicity is the 
weapon they fear most. 

In addition to writing three monthly letters, most Amnesty 
International members belong to a group that has three prisoner 
‘‘adoptees.’’ The group members use the postal system to goad 
prison superintendents, justice ministers and ambassadors into 
treating their prisoner humanely, and, when the officials be- 
come exasperated enough, into releasing him. If it is possible, 
groups also write directly to their prisoners, attempting to lift 
their morale by letting them know that someone across the world 
cares for them. Many families of prisoners suffer not only the 
mental anguish of losing a loved one, but the physical privation ' 
that accompanies the loss of a breadwinner. If necessary, groups 
will send a prisoner’s family money for basic necessities as well 
as for children’s schooling. While the answers from officials 
usually show annoyance and indignation, the replies of families 
and released prisoners are marked by deep gratitude for any 
kindness shown. 


To eradicate torture 


In the course of ferreting out ‘‘prisoners of conscience,”’ 
Amnesty International discovered that over 65 countries in our 
world regularly torture prison inmates. Sometimes prisoners are 
tortured to elicit ‘‘confessions’’ and to force them to provide 
information, sometimes as punishment or just as a matter of 
routine. Many prisoners are maimed for life; others are driven 
insane. In December, 1972 Amnesty International launched its 
campaign for the abolition of torture. Its aim is to arouse public 
consciousness throughout the world into a concrete action prog- 
ram to eradicate torture. Every month now, selected torture 
victims are added to Amnesty International’s letter writing 
campaign. Largely as a result of Amnesty International pres- 
sure, the General Assembly of the United Nations has passed a 
resolution, reaffirming Article 5 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, that “‘no one should be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment.”’ 

The pressure is working. In Peru, for example, the press has 
so embarrassed the government over its use of torture, that 
President Juan Velasco Alvarado has shaken up the investiga- 
tion police in an attempt to end the use of torture. Once again, 
bad publicity hurts. : 

At present there are 20 Amnesty International groups across 
Canada, as well as many individual members who carry on the 
monthly letter writing campaign. As of last June, Canadian 
groups had adopted prisoners in 24 countries. From time to time 
one of these prisoners is released and a new one is adopted. 
These are only a drop in the bucket compared to the one to two 
million ‘‘prisoners of conscience’’ throughout the world. But 
Amnesty International states in its latest annual report that “‘the 
prisoner can do nothing for himself; our freedom gives us both 
the opportunity and the duty to do what we can for him.’’ * . 


THE AUTHOR is a free lance writer who lives in Windsor, Ont. Further 
information may be had from Amnesty International Canada, 2101 Algonquin 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. K2A IT2. 
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Alliance meeting marks 
Canadian anniversaries 


In recognition of two important Cana- 
dian church anniversaries — the 50th an- 
niversary of the United Church of Canada 
and the 100th anniversary of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada—the North 
American Area Council of the World Al- 
liance of Reformed Churches held its 1975 
meetings in Canada. Some 90 delegates, 
representing 16 Reformed, Presbyterian, 
Congregational and United Church com- 
munions in North America and the Carib- 
bean, met January 7-9 at the Grey Nun’s 
Retreat House in Chateauguay, Quebec. 

Appropriately these meetings were 
chaired by Rev. Dr. Emest E. Long, a 
former general secretary of the United 
Church of Canada. The Council secretary, 
President James I. McCord of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, said in his report: 
‘*Churches of the reformed faith are suf- 
fering from ‘collective theological am- 
nesia.’ We have forgotten our history and 
our confession of Jesus Christ and’so have 
lost our identity and our sense of direction 
for life and mission.”’ 

In addition to the writer, who is record- 
ing clerk of the area council, The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada was rep- 
resented by Rev. Dr. Wilfred F. Butcher, 
Brian Fraser, Kenneth D. Hall and Rev. 
Dr. Donald C. MacDonald. The Rev. 
Wilfred Moncrieff of Chateauguay and the 
Rev. William Milne of Ormstown, along 
with two United Church ministers, served 
on a local arrangements committee and 
attended the meetings. 

The Canadian content, though perhaps 
falling below CRTC standards, was re- 
markably high for an international meet- 
ing. Each morning worship and Bible 
study were led by Prof. George Johnston, 
a United Church minister who is dean of 
religious studies at McGill University. 

The first evening was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Significant Developments in 
the Church in Canada.’’ The two speakers 
were: The Right Rev. Wilbur Howard, 
moderator of the United Church of Canada 
and Prof. Joseph C. McLelland, dean- 
elect of the faculty of religious studies, 
McGill University and co-chairman of the 
Orthodox-Reformed-Lutheran conversa- 
tions of the Area Council. 

Dr. Howard gave a witty address on the 
work and witness of the United Church of 
Canada during the past 50 years. He spoke 
of church union negotiations between the 
Anglicans and United Church and the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and of the great challenge 
which faces all the churches in Canada. 
Tolerance of different theological posi- 
tions, Dr. Howard said, was an essential 
requirement in the new situation in which 
all churches find themselves today. 
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Professor McLelland was also witty but 
his address was more provocative. He out- 
lined some of the theological trends in 
Canada during the last 100 years, particu- 
larly the formative influence of the late 


Principal W. W. Bryden on The Pres-. 


byterian Church in Canada following 
1925. Professor McLelland evaluated crit- 
ically the positions of both the majority of 
Presbyterians who went into church union 
and the minority that stayed out. Using a 
provocative analogy he described what 
happened in 1925 as a courtship that had 
gone sour. The majority accused the 
minority of a breach of promise; the minor- 
ity accused the majority of running off 
with a woman of easy virtue. Dr. McLel- 
land expressed the hope that the Pres- 
byterian and United Churches would 
enter into genuine conversations with each 
other. Someone, he said, was blocking 
such conversations. Theologians are not 
for they are always prepared to converse 
with one another. He asked whether it 
might be church secretaries and other 
church officials who were and are to 
blame. 


During its two days of meetings, the 
Area Council heard reports on bilateral 
conversations between Presbyterians and 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians and Or- 
thodox and Lutheran, and between Pres- 
byterians and Lutherans both in Canada 
and in the United States. 

Professor David Willis of San Anselmo 


Regina’s big event 


The congregation of First Presbyterian 
Church, Regina, Sask., celebrated its 50th 
anniversary in January. At a banquet on 
Saturday evening, centennial certificates 
were presented to the 19 persons who be- 
came members in the first 18 months after 
the congregation was organized and have 
maintained their membership since that 
time. Rev. Dr. R. A. Davidson of Saska- 


GORDON CONNELL, one of the 
original members, addressing 
the anniversary banquet. 


, 


Theological Seminary gave an address on — 
‘‘Conservative-Liberal Tensions in the — 


Church Today.’’ A panel of four persons 
from different member churches discussed 
the Liberal/Conservative split as the pa- 
nelists witnessed it in their own com- 
munions. Prof. Idris Hamid of Trinidad 
spoke of new developments and needs of 
the church in the Caribbean. He mentioned 
several ways in which the North American 
Churches could make reparations to the 
Caribbean people. 

The civil and religious liberty commit- 
tee presented resolutions protesting Henry 
Kissinger’s recent statement regarding the 
possible use of military force against 
OPEC countries, the alleged involvement 
of the C.I.A. in Chile, and the suppression 
of religious and political freedom in 
Korea. 

Theses on ‘‘The Theology of Human 
Rights and the Theology of Liberation’’ 
were presented by the theological commit- 
tee under the co-chairmanship of Dr. 
Allen Q. Miller of the United States and 
Dr. Ralph Chalmers of Canada. 


If funds permit a centennial General 
Council will be held in St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland in the summer of 1977. The Area 
Council is asking member churches to con- 


tribute one-quarter cent per member to 


support this centennial General Council 
and it is also appealing to interested indi- 
viduals for donations. 

William Klempa 


JOANNE RIVERS, youth section 
winner in the centennial 

banner competition, with the 
banner she made for the 
congregation’s 50th anniversary. 


toon was guest speaker at the anniversary 
services. 

First Church may have been the first 
congregation formed by minority groups 
who did not wish to become part of the 
United Church of Canada in-1925. The 
congregation was formed on 5th January, 
1925, immediately after it was known that 
all five former Presbyterian congregations 
in Regina had decided by majority vote to 
enter church union. During the 50 years of 
its history, the congregation has had only 
three ministers; the Rev. Samuel Farley 
for 17 years; Rev. Dr. Norman D. Ken- 
nedy for 25 years; and the present minis- 
ter, the Rev.Harrold Morris, for eight 
years. 
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IRA ceasefire resulted 
from secret meeting 


Eight church leaders were bitterly dis- 
appointed when the Irish Republican 
Army ended its 25-day ceasefire at mid- 
night on January 16. They were the seven 
clergymen and one layman who set up the 
meeting with the Provisional IRA that 
brought an | 1-day Christmas truce starting 


_December 23, and then a 14-day exten- 


sion. 

The Rev. Ralph Baxter, general secret- 
ary of the Irish Council of Churches, who 
visited Canada in January, was one of the 
instigators of the melodramatic move that 
brought peace to Ireland and Ulster and the 
United Kingdom over Christmas and New 
Year’s. 

In an interview with The Record he de- 
scribed as ‘‘melodramatic’’ the means that 
were used to make contact with the IRA, 
but refused to disclose details because 
‘‘the result was more important than the 
method.’’ 

The group of eight was composed of 
two from the Irish Council of Churches, 


one from the Church of Ireland (Angli- 


can), one Presbyterian, two Methodists, 
and two from the British Council ‘of 
Churches. Roman Catholics were not in- 
vited because the mission was to put for- 
ward the Protestant view. 

They set up a secret meeting with what 
they expected to be representatives of the 
political wing of the IRA, only to find the 
top four members of the military council 
there as well. 

‘“We put to them our feeling as Christ- 
ians about the present campaign of viol- 
ence,’’ said Mr. Baxter. ‘‘We pointed out 
how it was dividing the country, even to 
the risk of danger of civil war. We pleaded 
with the IRA to bring violence to an end, to 
carry out their policy by political -and 
peaceful means rather than force of 
arms.”’ 

During the ceasefire that resulted the 
group of eight conveyed the IRA’s terms 
for a permanent ceasefire to the British 
government. The 14-day extension of the 
original 11-day period was to allow the 
government time to respond. 

‘We felt that the longer we were with- 
out violence the more possible it was that 
the ceasefire might become permanent,”’ 
Mr. Baxter stated. ‘‘Of course the cessa- 
tion of violence is not peace, but it does 
create an atmosphere'in which to build 
peace.’’ 

He paid tribute to the leaders of the four 
major churches, the Roman Catholic car- 
dinal, the Church of Ireland archbishop, 
the Methodist president, and the Pres- 
byterian moderator, who launched a cam- 
paign for peace prior to Christmas. The 
leaders also made representations to the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, the Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Ireland, and 
the Secretary of State for Northern Ireland. 
United Church services were held in sup- 
port of the peace campaign. (Continued ) 
March, 1975 


to love me 


Here’s How You 


Can Sponsor 
A Child 


‘Happiness 
is having 
a Sponsor 


e Fill out your name and address 
on the coupon. 

Indicate your preference of boy 
or girl, and country. 

Enclose your first monthly 
check. The cost is only $15 each 
month to help a child who 
needs you. 


Here’s What You Will Renee 


e In about four weeks you'll get a photograph of the child you sponsor, a 
case history, and a description of the project where the child receives help. 
Later on ...a “welcome letter” from the child’s supervisor. 

A progress report each summer. 

The opportunity to exchange correspondence and Christmas greetings. You 
receive the child’s original letter and an English translation. 

The satisfaction that comes from helping a deserving child. 


Here’s What Your 
Sponsored Child Receives 


e Material, Educational, Spiritual, and Psychological benefits and training. 
In orphanages; growing up with a “family”, food, clothing, medical care, 
dedicated and loving housemothers. 

In Family Helper Projects: school supplies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and family guidance from a trained child 
care worker. 

Psychological support because the child knows you care. 


Sponsors are urgently needed for children in: India, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, Korea, Africa, Jamaica, Brazil, Mexico, South America. 
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Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---+ 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 ' 


I wish to sponsor a boy OO girl (1D for CCF is experienced, effi- 
one year in a country of greatest need (] cient, economical and con- 
or in (Name Country) scientious, Approved by the 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). Income Tax Branch of the 
Enclosed is payment for the Dept, of Revenue, Ottawa, 
full year (J first month [J registered with the U.S. ° 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Committee on Voluntary 
fo help- by) Giving Soe Mee eee sek Foreign Aid, Christian 


(J Please send me more information. Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around the : 


IN annie Fee eee eam ctainaee rater e sala cs aid Damee ears” andl at 
FAGAECSSIUy. hae he amar meee ree CE main a 3g present assists over 170,000 
PaCS arvana irra (ple tease ented hey ELON wa ewinih i children in nearly 900 Homes and projects : 
Postal Code me wii Sibel lace ae ' P-3-75 in over 60 countries. r 
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Why did the ceasefire end at midnight 
on January 16? Mr. Baxter feels that the 
government is unwilling to make any con- 
cessions to the IRA until a permanent 
ceasefire is guaranteed, otherwise it is in 
the position of being coerced by the threat 
of violence. Although grateful for 25 days 
of peace, he and his colleagues were dis- 
appointed in the outcome of their negotia- 
tions. 

Ralph Baxter is a minister of the Church 
of Ireland. He became the first general 
secretary of the Irish Council of Churches 
three years ago. Prior to that he was minis- 
ter of an inter-denominational congrega- 
tion at Shannon airport, where there is a 
large industrial complex. 


Picton’s 100th birthday 


oe 


St. Andrew’s Church, Picton, Ont. is 
celebrating its own 100th birthday during 
the centennial year of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


The interior of the stone church has been 
redecorated with the $5,000 raised for this 
purpose. Fund raising projects included 
the sale of centennial plates and mugs. 

The centennial celebrations have been 
directed by a committee headed. by Mrs. 
Lee Nourse, with Andrew McIntosh as 
secretary, Barton Reid as treasurer, and 
Marie and Jack Jones as members. The 
minister is the Rev. Robert Jones. 


Milton’s target reached 


Four years ago the Knox congregation 
at Milton, Ont. voted at the annual meet- 
ing to give 10% of all contributions to the 
National Development Fund. 

Givings have increased and the con- 

regation has raised its allocation of 
$11,200 for the N.D.F. The special com- 
mittee has been disbanded but the 10% 
method is being continued until June in 
order to undertake a centennial project at 
Milton. 


W.M.S. adult groups 


Miss Margaret Kennedy of India will be 
the speaker at the biennial conference for 
adult groups to be held in Knox Church, 
St. Catharines, Ont. April 25-27. 

The registrar is Mrs. Judy Davidson, 
204 Lockhart Drive, St. Catharines, Ont. 
L2T 1W9. 


No need to apologize | 
for Christian faith 


Any Tuesday evening from now until 
the end of March will find 100 or more 
people gathered in the lower hall of First 
Presbyterian Church, Brockville, Ont. 
They are seeking to understand why Chris- 
tians do not need to apologize for their 
faith. 

Since early in September the Tuesday 
evening sessions have been held, 25 in all. 
They are led by a remarkable man, Dr. 
Arthur C. Custance who recently retired as 
head of the human engineering laboratory 
of the Defence Research Board in Ottawa, 
Ont. 
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contains prune 
and fig 


concentrates... 


Nabisco 100% Bran... 
the gentle laxative cereal. 


To help maintain natural 
regularity enjoy a delicious- 
tasting breakfast of Nabisco 
100% Bran at least three 
times a week. 


Nabisco 100% Bran can 
provide the bulk your system 
may need to keep you active, 
healthy and regular. Vitamin 
enriched with Riboflavin, 
Thiamine and Iron. 
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Dr. Custance is a research scientist 
who holds a Ph.D. in physiology. He is 
also a specialist in Oriental language and 
literature, having taken a master’s degree 
in Hebrew, Aramaic and the cuneiform 
languages. But above all he is a Christian 
with implicit faith in the Bible as the word 
of God. 

‘Year by year,’’ Dr. Custance told one 
Tuesday evening group, ‘“‘research in 
many fields demonstrates with increasing 
force that the Christian faith is entirely 
sound in its foundations.’’ . 

Presbyterian Men of First Church are 
sponsoring the Brockville lectures in 
which people from the community are 
seeking to come to grips with the meaning 
of Christian faith. 

- Dr. Custance is the author of 60 Door- 
way Papers which cover themes ranging 
from ‘‘The Earth Before Man’’ to ‘‘The 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ.’’ His latest 
work is the first of a ten volume series to be 
released by Eerdmans this year. 

The minister of the Brockville congreg- 
ation, the Rev. Leslie R. Renault, said 
midway through the series: ‘‘We express 
thanks and praise to God for people such as 
Dr. Custance. He is being used by God, 
who in his majesty and power, seeks to 
train his people that they need not 
apologize for their faith but know that their 
faith in Christ is rooted and grounded in his 
perfect truth, not just for an understanding 
of his church (the Body of Christ) but for 

. the understanding of his total control over 


Cash for your cause. 


all of life.’’ 
Further information on the work of Dr. 


Custance or on this series, may be had 
from Mr. Renault. 


Crieff Hills Community 


One of the new facilities inThe Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada is now in op- 
eration. Our church’s property at Crieff, 
Ont. formerly known as the Maclean Es- 
tate is open for small conferences and re- 
treats of 12-16 people. One stone cottage 
has been converted into a retreat house for 
eating, sleeping and meeting. A large 
one-room school will house large gather- 
ings of people. 

As a special centennial event the com- 


‘ munity is planning a family camp from 


Saturday, July 26 to Friday, August 1. The 
theme for the week is ‘‘The Christian Fam- 
ily Faces Today’s World’’ with special 
resource leaders. 

Crieff Hills Community does not offer 
all the elaborate facilities of a commercial 
or government camp ground, but it is set 
amidst 100 acres of beautiful woods, fields 
and hills. A swimming area is a short drive 
away. 

Families from all across Canada are 
welcome to bring tents and trailers and 
participate in this special event at Crieff. 
Those who wish may stay on for the long 
weekend in August. Further information is 
available from the Rev. Robert Spencer, 
Resident Director, R.R. 2, Puslinch, Ont. 


MEN 


Moderator speaks 


Some 450 people attended the annual 
moderator’s breakfast sponsored by the 
men and women of East and West Toronto 
Presbyteries. Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson, 
using as his text Romans 8, reminded us 
that nothing can separate us from the love 
of Christ and that we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us. The 
chairman was Frank Whilsmith. 

Others who took part were the Rev. M. 
Fesenko, moderator of West Toronto 
Presbytery, Mrs. J. A. Newstead, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
W.D., and the Rev. F. H. Cromey, mode- 
rator of East Toronto Presbytery. The 


is se on 
MODERATOR H. F. DAVIDSON 
speaking at the moderator’s 
breakfast in Toronto. 


Cut off the guarantee certificates 
from bags of Purity Flour 
and send them in for cash. 


This is our way of making a donation 


to your organization. We’ve made each 


bag of Purity Flour worth its weight in 
_ cash. Each pound indicated on the 

bag is worth 1¢. A 20 pound bag is 

worth 20¢, a 10 pound bag equals 

10¢ and so on. © 

As soon as you've collected 
enough to get $25, just send in 
your guarantee certificates* 
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service organization for the full 
amount. 


You can send in as many as 
you like. There’s no limit. Just 
keep enjoying the dependable 
flour that adds something extra 
to everything you bake. 


We also will be pleased 
to accept the English.front 
panels with weight markings 
from Monarch Flour, and guar- 
antee certificates from 


Cream of the West Flour. 
“Weight is marked on each guarantee certificate. 
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Presbyterian Men’s Chorus of Toronto 
provided the musical entertainment . 


REV. HENRY RUSSELL addressing 
the East Toronto PM breakfast. 


East Toronto 


Chairman Fred Hobbs and the members 
of the men’s work committee of East To- 
ronto Presbytery held the first of their 1975 
breakfast meetings in January. The speak- 
er was the Rev. Henry Russell, the Presby- 
terian minister who has served as director 
of the Yonge Street Mission for over seven 
years and has now been called to the 
Bonar-Parkdale congregation. His subject 
was ‘‘Question 19’’ which refers to the 
19th question on the government’s appli- 
cation form for social insurance, ‘*Who is 
your employer?’’ He reminded the gathe- 
ring that Jesus told his followers that *‘As 
the Father sent Me into the world so send I 
you.’’ Music was provided by 18 members 
of the Toronto Presbyterian Men’s Cho- 
rus. 


At Aldershot 


The annual prayer breakfast sponsored 
by Presbyterian Men of the Hamilton 
Presbytery was held in Aldershot Presby- 
terian Church under the chairmanship of 
Doug. Murphy with 120 men in atten- 
dance. 

The guest speaker was Frank Whil- 
smith, national director of the Christian 
Children’s Fund of Canada and the chair- 
man of the administrative council of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Musical 
entertainment was provided by John Beb- 
bington on the trombone, assisted by Phi- 
lip Lee at the piano. Others taking part 
were Rev. Dr. Ed McKinlay and John 
Laing. 


Fellowship and outreach 


Noah Chamberlain of Wychwood- 
Davenport congregation in Toronto is a 
man who with the assistance of the minis- 
ter, the Rev. Joseph Muchan, is demons- 
trating the value of regular opportunities 
for fellowship with a message. The 
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concept is to arrange an entertaining night 
each month for all members of the congre- 
gation and other residents of the commu- 
nity. Many congregations have such pro- 
grams for certain groups but Noah Cham- 
berlain emphasizes the need to extend the 


program to the young and older members 


of the congregation and community, as 
well as to persons who may be just passing 
by on the street. 

In January the feature of the evening 
was the film Two-a-Penny dealing with a 
mixed-up young couple in London, Eng- 
land, who came into contact with a Gra- 
ham Crusade. The Toronto Presbyterian 
Men’s Chorus presented the gospel in a 
series of six numbers. 

February’s program included a musical 
youth group and a speaker from the Onta- 
rio Bible College. Noah’s main concern is 
to communicate to as many people as pos- 
sible and plans have been made for pro- 
grams as far ahead as next fall. 


HYMN OF THE MONTH. 


from the new Book of Praise 
No. 174 —In the Cross of Christ 


I glory 


THIS COLUMN need not always 
feature new hymns. Here is one 
which was in the old Book of Praise 
but which was not, I suspect, widely 
used. 

The author, Sir John Bowering, 
ranks high among the geniuses of the 
English-speaking world. He was, 
first of all, one of the greatest ling- 
uists who ever lived, having pub- 
lished translations of Russian, Bata- 
vian, Spanish, Polish, Serbian, 
Bohemian, Magyar, Czechos- 
lovakian and Hungarian poetry. 
This hymn dates from his early 30’s 
when he was full of idealism. How- 
ever, he went on to powerful states- 
manship and diplomatic positions 
which included the governorship of 
Hong Kong where he was known as 
the most hated man ever to hold that 
post. 

One writer has suggested that as 
Bowering got older, traits other than 
those which led to the writing of this 
hymn emerged in the man and his 
acts became a commentary on 
Action’s dictum that ‘‘power cor- 
rupts.’’ However, he has left this 
marvelous hymn of appreciation of 
the power and reconciling grace of 
the cross of Christ which has sur- 
vived so many of the wrecks of time. 

—Alan H. Cowle 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson, moderator 
of the 100th General Assembly, is ona six 
week visit to the western synods and will 
travel as far north as Whitehorse, Yukon. 

Rev. Dr. Finlay G. Stewart has retired 
after serving St. Andrew’s Church, Kit- 
chener, Ont. for 38 years. 1,100 peo- 
ple attended a municipal dinner in honour 
ot Dr. and Mrs. Stewart at which an auto- 
mobile was among the presentations 
made. The congregation paid tribute to Dr. 
Stewart and his wife at a Sunday afternoon 
gathering in St. Andrew’s Church. Many 
gifts were presented, including a sum of 
money. Dr. Stewart has been named mi- 
nister emeritus. He and his wife are now 
living at Baysville, Ont. and he continues 
as executive director of the Presbyterian 
centennial committee. 

The Rev. George Young, minister of 
Paterson Memorial Church, Sarnia, Ont. 
has been elected chairman of the Lambton 
County Board of Education. He has been a 
board member since 1958. 

Prof. Joseph C. McLelland has been 
appointed dean of religious studies at 
McGill University, effective in mid- 
summer. He will take over from Dr. 
George Johnston who is takine a year’s 
sabbatical. 


If all goes well the Rev. John C. Brush 
will be competing in the famous Bos- 
ton marathon on April 14. Here the 48- 
year-old Presbyterian minister from Mo- 
lesworth, Ont. is shown running in the 
Oktoberfest marathon at Kitchener, Ont. 
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- Mrs. Ada Alexandra celebrated her 99th 
birthday on January 16 at a reception given 
her by the ladies of Wexford Church, To- 
ronto. 


MISS RUTH PROUTT, 
for 33 years the 
secretary-treasurer 
of the ladies aid 

at Nestleton 
Presbyterian Church, 
Ont. was honoured 
on her birthday. 


YOUTH 


On Saturday, April 12 the 7th reunion of 
Ontario P.Y.P.S. (1934-1952) will be 
held at MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. Because this is the centennial year of 
The Presbyterian. Church in Canada an 
extra special program has been planned. 
Fellowship and coffee at 3 p.m. followed 
by a worship service with Dr. David W. 
Hay speaking on the theme “‘P.Y.P.S. 
Through the Centennial Keyhole.’ 

Rev. Dr. Finlay G. Stewart will be the 
after dinner speaker. Centennial Pres- 
byterian banners will be on display. 

Cost of registration and banquet is $5. 
The registrar is Mrs. Alan Candy, 167 
Arkell Ave., Hamilton L8S 1N9 and 
Bruce Connell of Dundas is chairman of 
the reunion committee. Registration dead- 
line is March 20. 

A Communion service will be held on 
Sunday, April 13 at 9:30 a.m. in MacNab 
St. Church, with Dr, John A. Johnston 
conducting, for former PYPSers and 
friends who may wish to attend. 

A group of young people from Regina 
and Saskatoon attended the celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of First Presbyterian 
Church, Regina early in January. 

Judy Ratcliffe reports that rallies are 


_ planned this year for Prince Albert and 
_ Swift Current. 
March, 1975 


- body to head. 


Hows Your Hearing? 


Montreal — A free offer of 
special interest to those who 
hear but do not understand 
words has been announced by 
Beltone. A non-operating mod- 
el of the smallest Beltone aid 
ever made will be given abso- 
lutely free to anyone request- 
ing it. 


Thos. 6. Brofine 
Church Interiors 


Designers - Decorators - Furnishers 
Do you contemplate 
renovations 


decoration 
furnishings 
in 1975? 

We would be pleased to assist 
Box 164, Markham, Ontario 
L3P 3J7 
416-294-1448 297-1647 


This is not a real hearing aid, 
but it will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It’s yours 
to keep, free. The actual aid 
weighs less than a third of an 
ounce, and it’s all at ear level, 
in one unit. No wires lead from 


These models are free, so 
write for yours now. Thousands 
have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4349, Bel- 
tone Electronics of Canada 
Ltd., 3637 Metropolitan Blvd., 
E., Montreal H12 2K2, P.Q. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
_ In English Stained Glass 
SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
OOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
England Established 1785 


SUPPORT OUR 
CANADIAN MONARCHY 


Jon THE MONARCHIST LEAGUE OF CANADA 
®"" LA LIGUE MONARCHISTE DU CANADA 


The Monarchist League of Canada was formed in 1970 by Canadians who are 
convinced of the value of our Monarchy to Canada..The League has no other cause. 
Membership includes M.P.’s and M.P.P.’s of all parties and citizens of every ethnic 
origin— men and women who want to learn more about the Crown, inform others 
and participate in our nrogramme of activities. We have over 40 branches across thé 
Dominion in both English and French Canada and publish a magazine for our 
members. We have been honoured with the patronage of several Lieu- 
tenant-Governors. 

The Crown is the guardian of our Constitution and represents, Canada and all 
Canadians — the values we love; the freedom we must maintain. The Canadian 
people, through their representatives in Parliament, chose Constitutional Monarchy 
to.be our form of government. Let us preserve this institutuion which means so much 
to the future of our country. We invite all those who believe in our principles to join 
The Monarchist League. 


Toronto Branch Meeting: Friday March 21, 1975 8:00 P.M. at The Toronto Board of 
Education Centre 155 College Street. An address will be given on the Monarchy. 
Films: “Queen Elizabeth Visits the British West Indies’’ 

“The Opening of Parliament’ 
This advertisement is sponsored by the Toronto Branch of the League. 
THOMAS A. WARDLE, JR. (CHAIRMAN) MRS. W. GORDON STEWART (ADVERTIS- 
ING CHAIRMAN) 


Send in the coupon below or bring it to the meeting 


For Membership Inquiries across Canada Write to: : 
The Monarchist League of Canada, Toronto Branch, P.O. Box 286, Postal Station ‘H’ Toronto, Ontario 
MAC 5J2 


Please send me details of membership. 


CHANGING ROLES IN 
TODAY'S SOCIETY 


An “Ageless” Look at Aging 

Jean Beaven Abernethy discusses her 
answers to the questions: How do 

we maintain a sense of worth in a 
society which devalues old age? 

What do we need to learn which -is 
appropriate for old age even as 
walking was important for children? 
Faith, friends, and humor lead the 
way to understanding young and old. 
OLD IS NOT A FOUR-LETTER 
WORD! Paper, $3.50 


Relief from “Running Scared” 

The fear of criminal attack is 
subsided in Dorothy T. Samuel’s 
SAFE PASSAGE ON CITY 
STREETS. Instead of the usual guns, 
mace, and security systems, we are 
urged to program ourselves for con- 
structive interaction, inner confi- 
dence. $3.95 


Mr. and Ms. Relationships 
Kenneth and Alice Hamilton, a 
husband and wife writing team, ex- 
amine the male and female roles in 
our society today. They analyze the 
partnership, the fallen person, 
God’s Kingdom, community, the 
dimensions of mind, body, and spirit, 
‘and the church. A spiritually centered 
picture of what it is like to be a 
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An outreach van 


Through the special projects fund of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada a van 
has been supplied to Knox Church, Iro- 
quois, Ont. to bring children from the sur- 
rounding area into the church school. 


Shown above with the van are the minis- 
ter, Rev. John Hibbs and Bill Barnhartd, 
one of the authorized drivers. 

In operation since last September, the 
van has provided transportation for some 
20 children who would otherwise not par- 
ticipate in Christian education, both on 
Sunday and during the week. 


SEE/HEAR 


Canticle 


Canticle is an album of contemporary 
religious music in the folk vein that I am 
happy to draw to your attention. The artists 
who play guitar and harmonize on the vo- 
cals, are Mike and Greta Blanchard. The 
story of Abraham, Job, and the Good 
Samaritan are told with fidelity to the 
biblical accounts and with appreciation of 
their meanings for today. Other songs, 
almost all original by the way, include 
‘‘Rolling Down the Road,’’ ‘‘Three sol- 
diers; 7.40 Blue’) Chicory. 9s Ballet 
Dancer,’ ‘“‘Sad Song,’’ ‘‘Two Blind 
Men,’’ and ‘‘Balm in Gilead.’’ 

As I search for a parallel to the confi- 
dence and ability of Mike Blanchard the 
only name that comes to mind is Jessie 
Winchester—and that’s a compliment! 
Canticle is available as a record album at 
$5.98 or cassette at $6.50, from Koinonia 
Records, Route 2, Americas, Georgia, 
31709, WES 7Ae 


Worship 


Worship Pac is an 8 sided, 8 times a 
year publication of worship material. In- 
cluded are liturgies, hymns, ideas, essays 
on various aspects of worship — dance, for 
example, scripture translations, and occa- 
sional quotations. The cost is $6 a year. 
For $1 The Centre for Worship Reforma- 
tion, 1219 Third St. N. W., Salem, 
Oregon, 97304, U.S.A. will send you a 
sample package of material. A few issues 
of Worship Pac might be enough to stimu- 
late your imagination and help add spark to 
your worship service. 


—L. E. Siverns 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q Im an old book of sermons I 
came upon this sentence in the mid- 
dle of the long sermon, ‘‘And now, 
my beloved brethren, we shall have 
another glass to consider this wond- 
rous subject.’’ What does it mean? 


A Notas! think my correspondent 
implies, that it was a recess for the 
minister, elders and congregation to 
go to the nearest grog-shop for liquid 
refreshments. The meaning is, that 
the minister, at this point, turned 
over the hour glass in the pulpit 
which was for timing the sermon. 
When hour glasses were used, the 

‘ minister was not considered to be 
worth his salt unless he could preach 
for well over an hour. 

Out of my boyhood comes the 
memory of a good man under whom 
we Sat, as the old way of putting it 
goes, who halfway through his ser- 
mon reached into the cincture of his ° 
gown and brought out his watch, 
snapped it open, looked at it in sur- 
prise as if he had lots of time left, 
snapped it shut and went on with his 
sermon. I looked forward every 
Sunday to this fascinating perfor- 
mance, and longed for the day when 
I could have a watch with a hunting 
case, as such a watch was called. 
The day has never come. 


Q. What is the meaning of ‘‘pre- 
mill’, “‘post-mill’’ and ‘‘a-mill’’ ? 


A My correspondent uses com- 
mon abbreviations wherein the 
“‘mill’? means ‘‘millenium.’’ An 
answer requires far more space that 
my indulgent editor can possibly 
allow me. I refer those interested to 
two reports of the Assembly’s com- 
mittee on articles of faith (now the 
committee on church doctrine), 
which can be obtained from a minis- 
ter. The references are, Acts and 
Proceedings of the General Assem- 
bly, 1960, pages 284 and following, 
and Acts and Proceedings, 1961, 
pages 281 and following. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port 
Hope, Ont. Include name and address, 
for information only. 
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Centennial banners 


ee 
display in St. Columba Church, Belle- 


Exhibitions of centennial banners will 
be on display during March as follows: 

To Mar. 2 — St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wingham, Ont.; Mar. 4-13 — Melrose 
Park Church, 250 Fairlawn Ave., To- 
ronto; Mar. 16-Apr. 5 — Westminster 
Church, 470 Roosevelt Ave., Ottawa, 
Ont.; Feb. 24-Mar. 7 — St. Andrew’s 
Church, Maple, Ont.; Mar. 8-30 — Knox 
Church, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock, 
Ont.; to Mar. 16 — Glenview Church, 1 
Glenview Ave., Toronto; Mar. 21-Apr. 23 
— MacNab St. Church, 147 Chedoke 
Ave., Hamilton, Ont.; Mar. 7-30 — St. 
Giles Church, 155 Hugill St., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont.; to Mar. 23 — Christ Church 
Cathedral, 808 Brunswick St., Frederic- 
ton, N. B. 


4H, 


100 Wonderful 
New Songs To 
Praise The Lord.... 


Christians searching for refreshing new ways to praise 
the Lord, and tell his story, will find some interesting 
answers in Praise Ways. 


Aurora’s Frolic ‘75 


Over 250 filled the hall of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Aurora, Ont. to celeb- 
rate centennial year. The congregation 
was host to the neighbouring congrega- 
tions in Newmarket and Richmond Hill. 
They shared together in’ Frolic ’75, an 
evening of fun, entertainment and fellow- 
ship in which each congregation supplied a 
portion of the variety program. 


Newly published as a companion to The Book of 
Praise, this inexpensive volume contains 100 exciting 
hymns gleaned from many countries, including a 


A centennial play 
grouping rich in Canadian flavour. 


When the centennial banners were on 


There are delightful songs for camp fire gatherings as 
well as the more glorious music for formal worship. 
There.is music for piano and guitar. 


ville, Ont., the Presbyterian. Women held 
a ladies day at which an historical play was 
enacted by members. Light and humour- 
Ous, it was written and directed by Mrs. 
Gwen Brain and was presented again ona 
Sunday afternoon. 


The soft cover in bright yellow, and spiral wire binding, 
make Praise Ways a most attractive hymnal. 


Just Published.... PRAISE WAYS... only $1.95 


While single copies are $1.95, you can save by order- 
ing five or more at $1.75. You can also save postage 
and handling costs by sending payment with Order 
Form below. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J8 


Please send me..... copies of Praise Ways, totalling $..... 

= NAMIE arene Sco Ruma OR A OL Wo) gn 
In this photo Mrs. Jean Murphy is ADDRESS Slat wm \aifulerinte ay ah when a) wc ayers, olin atmymibeliai eee! pets n/a celia 6 aria miele vellentaae ete uk : 
shown as one of the early settlers, Mrs. Pat 
Pectin cine aun creriand Mr Cory 8 By Ae eC ie AIO LRA PROVG ore akin CODE ain arnigets 
Vos as the Rev. Bruin Comingoe, the first | enclose Money Order for $....... -in full payment. ' 
Presbyterian minister ordained at Lunen- Please bill me for$....... plus postage and handling. t 


burg, N.S. 
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God’s Great Promises 
W. T. H. Richards taps the 
treasures of God’s many bibhi- 
cal promises to bring you fifty- 
two encouraging and inspira- 
tional messages of peace, mercy, 
guidance, and victory. These 
messages provide sustenance for 
Christians and also serve as ex- 
cellent thoughts for talks and 
sermons. $2.45, Paper 


Joy Begins with You 

With God’s guidance we can 
be very important to the peo- 
ple around us. Donald McKin- 
ney presents thirty-two brief, 
inspirational readings to. show 


° : \ 
us many ways in which we can 


make the world a better place. 
Joy Begins with You reveals a 
purpose to life through the 
Holy Spirit, men and women, 
and in giving people direction 
and enrichment for their lives. 
A book for all ages. $3.95 
at your local bookstore 


abingdon 


g.r.welchco.,|td. 


toronto exclusive canddian representative 


A spectacular float | : 


St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, Ont. 
was awarded the trophy for the most spec- 
tacular float in the local Santa Claus 
parade. 

It featured people in period costume of 
100 years ago, a birthday cake, the burn- 
ing bush, and the centennial theme of The 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, all in red, 
white and blue. 

Later the congregation held a Scottish 


Sunday. Bob and Lottie Sutherland of byterians joined in celebrating their res-. 


Woodstock, Ont. gave an address on the 
Covenanters, and their son Angus, a stu- 
dent at Knox College, played the bag- 


pipes. 


A St. Thomas project 


Alma Street Church, St. Thomas, Ont. 
ushered in centennial year with an interest- 
ing project. The congregation approved a 
committee to carry out a four-pronged 
program which would appear to be a re- 
sponse, hoping for a congregational re- 
newal, before remembrance is ceremoni- 
ously observed. 

The committee has undertaken: to give 
assistance to needy families of Elgin 
County; to provide extra medical equip- 
ment for a senior citizens’ home in the 
area; to fund scholarships and building as- 
sistance for an Indian reserve in Saskat- 
chewan; and to adopt four orphan children 
in Korea, Taiwan, Argentina and Mexico. 

Already nearly $3,000 has been volun- 
tarily subscribed, and the committee hopes 
to add a further centennial birthday gift 
project for the Presbyterian Church in 
lie Wiel 

When the London Presbytery com- 
memoration service is observed on May 
25th in Knox Church, St. Thomas, it is 


COSTUMES OF A CENTURY AGO were worn by many at the pioneer 


a ee noha 


hoped that Alma Street will have matched — 
its prayers and thanksgivings with positive. 
action. Mrs. Bob Hubert, whose daughter — 


Karen is a second year student in Ewart 
College, is convener of the committee. 
Rev. Hugh Creaser is the minister. 


Rodney’s joint service 


History was made in Rodney, Ont. 
when United Church members and Pres- 


pective denominational anniversaries. The 
joint congregation in St. John’s Presby- 
terian Church overflowed into the base- 
ment. 

The occasion celebrated the Pres- 
byterian centennial and the United Church 
50th anniversary in a town where one of 
the bitterest battles was fought over church 
union. 

‘We’ re coming to a growing realization 
that Christians have to work together,’’ 
said the United Church minister, Rev. 
James Vanslyke. Presbyterian session 
clerk Dan Gillies said the special service 
was a demonstration of community co- 
operation. 

The Presbyterian congregations from 
New Glasgow and Kintyre attended and 
helped provide the combined choir. The 
speaker was a former minister, the Rev. 
George Lewis. A social hour followed, at 
which many period costumes were worn. 


From Timmins 


A framed centennial certificate was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Alex Borland, 101, by the 
session of Mackay Church, Timmins, 


Ont. She attended church regularly until - 
three years ago. 


service held in St. John’s Church, near Kingston, Ont. 
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STAY OF EXECUTION, Stewart Alsop 
This book by a well-known journalist 
stricken with leukemia should be read by 
all who seek to comfort the dying and their 
families. He professes to be an agnostic, 
frequently the case when a person is sud- 
denly faced with a crisis. He is. treated 
where all patients must be told the results 
of their tests. His comments on this and 
how the telling should be done are worth 
the notice of Christians. The first part mir- 
rors his past experience and the latter is a 
daily journal. An intimate view of a man 
facing death, bereft of Christian hope. 

(McClelland and Stewart. $9.95) 
Robert B. Cochrane 


THE CHURCH AND THE ECOLOGI- 
CAL CRISIS, by H. Barnette 
Among the recent spate of books along 
this line, this is one of the best. The author, 
a Baptist professor of Christian ethics, 
gives a lucid summary of salient factors in 
the ecological ‘‘crisis’’ in the light of the 
biblical understanding of man and nature. 
Going beyond an analysis of facts, over- 
reactions and causes, Bamette tries to 
build an ethical and theological response. 
He suggests practical strategies for society 
and church toward meeting the situation. 
The appendices include a model sermon 
on ecology, as well as listings of books and 
films. (Eerdmans, $2.25) 
W. I. McElwain 


CREATIVE WAYS TO WORSHIP, by 
James L. Christensen 

Easy to read and digest, this is an idea 
book for contemporary worship leaders. 
Included are services and resources for 
such occasions as small group encounters, 
Communion, reception of new members, 
Good Friday and others. (Welch, $5.95) 


| NEVER DONE, Three Centuries of 


stories, 


Women’s Work in Canada 

1975\ has been declared International 
Women’s Year by the United Nations, so 
it’s a good time to find out more about 
what women have contributed to Canadian 
life over the years. Not a dry-as-dust his- 
tory but an easy to read collection of 
delightfully illustrated. (The 


_ Women’s Press, Toronto, paper, $3.75) 


PETER GZOWSKI’S BOOK ABOUT 


_ THIS COUNTRY IN THE MORNING 


A lively collection of stories, opinion, 


recipes, letters, music, how-to-do-it hints, 
_ interviews and other miscellany culled 
| from the popular CBC radio program, 


“This Country in the Morning,’’ when 
hosted by Peter Gzowski. Even if you’ve 
never listened to the program you'll enjoy 
the book, it’s both fun and educational, 
well illustrated. (Hurtig, paper, $7.95) 
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sir sandford The Prog ram 
fleming college 

wah The aim of this program is to provide, in relaxed 
surroundings, Biblical study for people who do not 
necessarily have formal training in this field, and for 
those who would like to continue their previous 
education through an experience such as Biblical 
study. 


Daily Schedule of Courses 


8:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. — Old Testament Part | 
—Dr. Donald Leggett 


G 


Summer 
School 


or 
Biblical 
Studies 


8:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. — 
The Biblical View of the Environment 
— Dr. James Houston 
11:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m.—New Testament Part | 
— Dr. Allen Churchill 


11:00 a.m.- 1:00 p.m. — 
The Biblical View of the Third World 
— Mr. Samuel Escobar 


Please direct your inquiries to: 
Summer School of Biblical Studies, 
Continuing Education Division, 

Sir Sandford Fleming College, 
P.O. Box 8000, 
LINDSAY, Ontario, Canada 


K9V 4S6 


July 2-18, 1975 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Required for Drummond Hill Presbyterian Church, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Duties to commence by June 1st, 1975. 
Submit application, stating qualifications, 
experience and references to: 


Mr. M. E. McLeod, 6136 Lundy’s Lane, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario L2G 1T1 


It Is For Life 


With a Canadian Bible Society Annuity there is no fluctuation of 
interest rates. You get a guaranteed income for life. 


You also help to take to others the Good News of the 
Gospel. 
Without obligation write today for information. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
_ ee eng National Office 
°“, Cae" — Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 1YL 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


Order BOOKS and. i 
~ all church supplies from |‘ 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


LUXFER STUDIOS 7 3 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario” 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST . 3 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


BURNING THE MORTGAGE at Fairbank Church, Toronto at the 88th anniversary service. 


It was on an extension of the building erected in 1958. Shown, from left: 
Mrs. G. Van Shaik, Mrs. A. Morrison, Rev. K. J. Matthews, 
Mrs. K. S. Flavell and session clerk Miss Doris Shaw. 


KEYS TO A NEW MANSE were presented to 
Rev. Gordon Timbers and his wife 

Karen by members of St. Andrew’s 

Church, Sutton West, Ont. 


MEN OF ST. ANDREW’S Church, Islington, 
Ont. prepared the dinner served prior 
to the congregational meeting this year. 


TWO GRANDSONS received centennial 
certificates for retired elders of 
Beaverton Church, Ont. Ron Crockford, 
left, on behalf of W. H. Burns, elder 
1930-61; John Ross, right, on behalf 
of W. H. Ross, elder 1947-74. Session 
clerk R. James Wallace made the 
presentation, in centre, Rev. D. Hanley. 
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JAMES B. FENTON, Mrs. Phyllis Bradley, 
and Stewart A. Thompson, who along with 
Mrs. Jessie Fenton and Arie den Hartogh 
were presented with centennial 

certificates at the 101st annual 

meeting of Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont. 


CAMEOS 


4 


CARETAKER OF MACKAY CHURCH, Timmins, 
Ont. for 30 years, Rupert MacLeod, centre, 
received a filled wallet and luggage. 

The clerk of session, W. J. Messenger, 

and the board chairman, Jim Chisholm, 
made the presentations. : 


At McDonald’s Corners, Ont. the Pres- 
byterian choir was presented with new 
gowns by Mac McLellan. 

St. Paul’ s Church, Simcoe, Ont. invited 
congregations within a 50 mile radius to 
come and view the Christmas panorama of 
lights in Simcoe. Eight bus loads, about 
400 people, were served hot chocolate and 
coffee afterwards in the church hall. 


At a mission weekend in Renfrew Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont. the guests were 
the Rev. Clare McGill and his wife and 
their son Terry. Mrs. McGill addressed 
the ladies and Mr. McGill spoke to the 
congregation about translating the Bible 
into the Tayal tribal language in Taiwan. 

The East Lake Presbyterian Church, 
Cape Breton, N.S. and the nearby Alexan- 
der Grant Memorial United Church held a 
joint white gift service in December. The 
anniversaries of both denominations were 
celebrated in the joint service which was 
led by young people. 

The mortgage was burned at St. Giles 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont. marking the 
full repayment of the $15,000 loaned by 
Knox Church in that city 20 years ago. 
Since the Ladies Aid had raised the neces- 
sary money, Mrs. Ethel Henderson ap- 
plied the fire to the mortgage while the 
congregation joined in a hymn of thanks- 
giving. 


Many forms of violence 


In accepting the Reinhold Niebuhr 
award in a ceremony at the University of 
Chicago, C.F. Beyers Naude, director of 
the Christian Institute of Southern Africa, 
stressed the point that violence is not 
limited to physical expressions. 

For centuries, he noted, the vast major- 
ity of clergy and laity in the church thought 
of violence mainly in terms of physical 
force. ‘‘The other more subtle and sophis- 


‘ ticated but not less threatening, painful, 


humiliating and dehumanizing forms of 
violence — such as gross political injus- 
tice, economic exploitation, psychologi- 
cal terror or socially destructive systems— 


these have taken many centuries to be de- | 


signated as equally unacceptable and even 
more destructive,’’ he said. 

Unwilling to condemn those who, hav- 
ing tried all else, find no option left but to 
procure liberation through violence, Dr. 
Naude still affirmed his belief that ‘‘this is 


not the truly satisfying answer which God 


has made available.’’ 


DEATHS 


BRIEF OBITUARIES of church leaders or active 
members will be published here only if the infor- 
mation is received within two weeks of the date of 
death. 


Kutcher, the Rev. Walter, 49, died suddenly at Bar- 
rie, Ont. as the result of an accident on Jan. 8. He 
had been called as minister of the Essa Road and 
Stroud charge and was to have been inducted the 
following week. 

Born in the Ukraine, Mr. Kutcher received his 
early education there and then took an arts degree 
from the University of Munich, Germany. In 
1954 he was graduated from Knox College, To- 
ronto and later did graduate work at Emmanuel 
College. His first charge was Innisfail-Penhold, 
Alberta. After a brief ministry in the U.S.A. he 
became minister at Killam and Gallahad, Al- 
berta. Then he moved to Ontario serving at Port 
Carling and Torrance, Rodney and Kintyre, and 
the Ukrainian Presbyterian Church in Hamilton. 
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From September, 1971 until the end of 1974he 
was minister of the Ukrainian Presbyterian 
Church, Oshawa, Ont. He was vice-president of 
the Canadian Ukrainian Council of Ontario, and 
taught an evening oe in Ukrainian at Durham 
College. 

Surviving are his wate. the former Ria Osypo- 
wich, and three sons, all students, Stanley, Victor 
and Walter. 

Davidson, Rev. Dr. James W., 54, minister of 
Thamesville and Kent Bridge, Ont., in an au- 
‘tomobile accident, Feb. 2. 


Allan, Mrs. Andrew B., life-long member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Thorold, Ont., mother of the 
Rev. John F. Allan, Willowdale, Ont., Jan. 26. 

Clark, Mrs. Howard, 90, life member W.M.S. and 
organist for some 50 years, Alberton Church, 
P.E.1., Dec. 31. 

Currie, John R., 90, charter member, First Church, 
Prince Rupert, B.C., Jan. 18. 

Davidson, Robert, elder, Riverdale Church, To- 
ronto, Dec. 19. 

Gilchrist, Mrs. Peter, 84, life long member of Knox 
Church, Gamebridge, Ont., Jan. 26. 

Lovering, Douglas Clinton, 68, elder for 21 years, 
Alberton Church, Ont., Dec. 31. 


_ Martin, Ralph, elder, Lakeview Church, Thunder 


Bay, Ont. 

McKay, Mary Margaret, 91, member of W.M.S. and 
long-time member St. Giles Church, Calgary, 
Alta., Jan. 2. 


: Penwarden, Norman John, 84, elder, St. Andrew’s 


Church, Welland, Ont., Dec. 31. 

Rintoul, Mrs. Margaret, wife of the late Rev. A. G. 
Rintoul, sister of Rev. Dr. D. K. Perrie, at 
Guelph, Ont., Jan. 5. 

Ross, William H., elder for 27 years, Beaverton 
Church, Ont., Dec.. 26. 


Russell, Eric A., 61, representative elder, church 


school superintendent, board member, treasurer, 
past president Niagara Presbytery PM, Bible So- 
ciety officer, member for 44 years of First 
Church, Port Colborne, Ont., Dec. 30. 

Scott, Mrs. J. R., 98, member W.M.S. for over 50 
years, Limehouse Church, Ont., Jan. 16. 

Sheils, Robert, 91, St. John’ s Church, Medicine Hat, 
Alta., Dec. 28. \ 


Slade, Robert, 72, elder, First Church, Chatham, 
Ont., Dec. 13. 


Smith, Mrs. W. H. Leslie, member of W.M.S. and 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont., Dec. 31. 

Smollett, Frederick L., 71, chairman of board, Knox 
Church, New Carlisle, Que., Jan. 10. 

Smollett, Mrs. Frederick L., 72, life member 
ae Knox Church, New Carlisle, Que., Jan. 

Taylor, Henry D., M.D., 87, elder, Knox Church, 
Windsor, Ont., first black physician to practise in 
that city, chairman, board of education, Jan. 24. 

Turner, George W., elder for 27 years, clerk of 
session, life-long member, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Thorold, Ont., Dec. 15. 

Wilkin, Thomas G., 89, elder for 32 years, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Islington, Ont., Jan. 11. 

Willis, Mrs. Mary E., 88, elder and life member 
W.M.S., 
Ont., Jan. 6. 

CORRECTION 

(Spence NOT Spencer as in the January list) 

Spence, Mrs. George H., officer in the Kirk Guild of 
Rosedale Church, Toronto, for many years, wife 
of an elder, mother of Mrs. (Rev.) Ronald Mul- 
chey, Nov. 30 


CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Duncan, Rev. Andrew M., Dutton Charge, 
Ont., Jan. 12. 


Nicholson, Rev. William C., Cambridge, Central, 


Ont., Jan. 30. 
March, 1975 


Albion Gardens Church, Rexdale, . 


FOR THE EXPERIENCE OF YOUR LIFETIME— 
JOIN ONE OF OUR TOURS! 
Hawaii 


Alaska, Yukon 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


HAWAIIAN EXPERIENCE — 15 DAYS 
INVITATION TO PARADISE 


The Dream Holiday of a Lifetime! Enchant- 
ing, romantic, beautiful HAWAII! visiting the 
Hawaiian Islands of Oahu (Waikiki- 
Honolulu); Kauai— the Garden Isle; Maui — 
the Valley Isle; and Hawaii— the Orchid Isle. 
Luxury hotels. Several sightseeing trips in- 
cluded. You'll tour each island extensively in 
your own private air-conditioned luxury 
motor coach. Each departure is personally 
escorted by a competent Host who takes 
care of all details. Tour price from Toronto— 
$779.00 tax included. Tour Departures: Fri- 
day, Jan. 24; Friday, February 21; Friday, 
March 28. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

Eight identical 22 day Midnight Sun Tours 
Originating Toronto— June 10th, June 29th, 
July 10th, July 20th, July 31st, August 10th, 
August 21st and August 28th. C.N.’s Super 
Continental to Edmonton. “North to Alaska” 
by motorcoach via Alaska Highway visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and Daw- 
son City, Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; “Trail of 
98” via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Fer- 
ryliner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Continue 
by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger's Pass, Lake 
Louise, Columbia lcefields, Jasper, Edmon- 
ton and Air Canada to Toronto. Tour Price— 
$998.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE-TOURS 
Three luxurious 14-day Spring, Summer and 
Autumn Tours and Cruises to Alaska, British 
Columbia, Canadian Rockies, Inside Pas- 
sage, featuring a 9-day cruise on the C.N.’s 
palatial passenger ship S.S. Prince George. 


n Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That LikesTo0 Be Compared’ te 
for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude W, Vincent (1968) Lud. 
P.O. Box 387 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


Spring ‘Tour originates Toronto, Monday, 
May 12th. Summer Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, June 27th. Autumn Tour originates 
Toronto, Sunday, September 28th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and 
return; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight- 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. Spring 
and Autumn Tour Price— $849.00; Summer 
Tour Price — $949.00. Adjusted rates for re- 
sidents of Western Canada. 


TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 
Five identical 14-day Totem Triangle Tours 


originating Toronto, June 14th, July 10th, 
July 26th, August 17th and September 6th. 
Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. Deluxe motor- 
coach from Calgary: visit Banff, Lake Louise, 
Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver Island. Cruise the Inside 
Passage aboard M.V. Queen of Prince Rupert 
to Prince Rupert. Motorcoach; Prince 
George, Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Edmon- 
ton and C.N.’s Super Continental to Toronto. 
Tour price from Toronto $719.00 Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 


137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
N7M 5L3, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


Conn Electronic Pipe Organs 


For Appointment 
Please Contact: 


CARL TAPSCOTT 


Church Organ Division 


5235 Yonge St. 
Willowdale M2N 5P8 


business: 233-6684 
home: 225-3197 


AVENU 


Organ & Piano Ltd. 


—an exciting new con- 
cept developed by 18 
major denominations 
for Christian Educa- 
tion. All new resources 
for 1975 are designed 
for use not only in 
Vacation Church 
School, but also during 
other leisure settings. 
Five basic sessions can 
be used as they are, or 
expanded to many 
more—making Vaca- 
tion Ventures adapt- 
able to any “venture.” 
The theme for 1975 is 
GOD, ME, AND 
WHERE | LIVE, focus- 
ing on how we make 
choices as we find our 
place in God’s creation 
and as we take respon- 
sibility for our environ- 
ment. 


VACATION 
VENTURES 
SERIES 


Resources: 

Leader’s guides, 
student’s books, and 
resource packets are 
provided for Nursery, 
Kindergarten, Grades 
1-2, 3-4, and 5-6. A 
combination student 
leader guide has been 
developed for junior 
highs. A planning 
manual (VACATION 
TIME, LEISURE TIME, 
ANYTIME YOU 
CHOOSE) and a multi- 
media kit for teachers 
(TEACHING YOURSELF 
TO TEACH) are also 
available. 


EXAMINATION KIT A 
is a comprehensive ex- 
amining tool as it con- 
tains resources for 
courses, at all grade 
levels. KIT B provides 
examination of the 
material to be used for 
the Kindergarten class 
only 


For more information, write to: 
Presbyterian Publications 

52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 
Ontario M3C 1J8 


We will be pleased to place insertions under this 
heading at the rate of 33¢ per word, minimum $9. 
Heading in capital letters $1.10 additional for first 
line, each additional line 75¢. Cash in advance. 


WANTED companion for summer cottage Thorn- 
bury, Ont. Accommodation free for lady, light 
duties, reference required, duration flexible. Toronto 
— 483-5246 


RANCH TALK 

‘The capacity to care is the thing which gives life its 
deepest significance.’ 

Openings Available for couples to care for children, 
ages 6-18. who have emotional problems. Gross an- 
nual, starting salary of $14,100.00 per couple. Apply 
to: Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Avenue, 
London, Ontario N6B 1Y7. Attn: Jack F. Wall, (Ex- 
ecutive Director). Phone: (519) 433-8429. 


FIRST CHURCH, WINNIPEG 
Fiftieth anniversary celebration! May 9-11, 1975. 
All former members and adherents are invited. For 
further information, send your name and address to: 
Mrs. Graeme Haig, 191 Oakdean Blvd., Winnipeg, 
R3J 3P1. 


PERSONALIZED Delft Blue, Baby, Wedding and 
Wedding Anniversary Plates. Free brochure on re- 
quest from Dutch Trading Post, Kleinb irg, Ont. 

cea Peru rat as bee, ae a Ml sla 


CAMP MANAGER 
Required for Glen Mhor Presbyterian Camp near 
Beaverton, Ont. Private residence provided. Send 
inquiries, applications to: Narinus Hus, 3354 
Lonefeather Crescent, Mississauga, Ont. L4Y 3G5. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 
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| Rahn, Rev. Robert O., Chatham, St. James and 


Dover, New St. Andrew’s, Ont., Feb. 16. 
Wilson, Rev. K. J., Guelph, Westminster-St. Paul’ s, 
Ont., Feb. 4. 


RECOGNITION 


Harrison, Rev. James, Innisfail, St. Andrew’s, 
Alta., Feb. 2. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. John Posno, 206 
Wellington, Chatham EIN 1M7. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Came- 
ron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Dean, Sharon, N.S., (shared ministry with U.C.C.), 
Rev. D. R, Chatreau, 142 Queen St., Truro. 

Elmsdale and Hardwood Lands, N.S. (shared minis- 
try with U.C.C.), Rev. A. O. MacLean, 2761 
Robert Murphy Dr., Halifax. 

Grand River, Loch Lomond and Framboise, N.S., 
Rev. E.H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney B1P 
422. y 

Little Narrows-Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Neil J. 
McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, Ca- 
ledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, Belfast. 

North Shore, North River, Englishtown, N.S., Rev. 
Ian G. MacLeod, P.O. Box 184, Baddeck BOE 
1BO. 

North Tryon, Breadalbane and South Granville, 
P.E.I., Rey. Edward S. Hales, Hunter River. 
River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E. F. 

Dewar, R. R. 2, New Glasgow B2H 5C5S. 

St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s and St. George, The Kirk, 
N.B., Rev. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton. 

Springhill, Oxford and Riverview, N.S., Rev. Gor- 
don J. Matheson, Tatamagouche. 

Tyne Valley charge, P.E.I., Rev. John S. McBride, 
Box 1614, Summerside. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Gravel Hill-Monkland, Ont., Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Morrison, P.O. Box 61, Finch KOC AKO. 

Baie d’Urfe, St. Giles, Que., Rev. James Armour, 
8105, Arcadian Rd., Cote St. Luc H4X 1A2. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J. W. 
Milne, Box 552, Ormstown JOS 1K0O. 

Chesterville, St. Andrew’s and Morewood, Ont., 
Rev. Roy D. Currie, Lansdowne KOE 1L0. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, 
Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. 

Lancaster and Martintown, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 

Montreal, First, Que., Rev. Dr. C.J. MacKay, 5105 
Rosedale Ave., Montreal H4V 2H4. 

Montréal Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s, Que., Rev. 
A. Ross MacKay, 1575 Béaudet St., St. Laurent 
H4L 2K1. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial, Que., Rev. 
Dr. C. C. Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., West- 
mount H3Z 2J7. 

Prescott, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A. J. Morrison, 
Cardinal. - 

St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A. Mac- 
Donald, Howick JOS 1G0. 

Scotstown, Milan and Lake Megantic, Que., Rev. D. 
L. Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. J. 
R. H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des Quatre- 
Bourgeois, Ste. Foy, Que. GIV 1X9. 

Vankleek Hill, Knox; Hawkesbury, St. Paul’s Ont., 

’ Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, Maxville 
KOC 1TO. 

Verdun, First, Que., Rev. J. van der Wal, 582 Bour- 
geois St., Montreal H3K 2M4. 

Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville K6V 3X4. 

Winchester and Mountain, Ont., Rev. J. P. Schis- 
sler, Box 1058, Kemptville KOG 1JO0. 


PrN PAL 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Barrie, Essa Road, and Stroud, Ont., Rev. Albert 
Farthing, 6 Harriett St., Penetanguishene. 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetewan, Ont., Rev. 
Malcolm A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 

Caledon East, Knox, and Claude, Ont., Rev. Warren 
McKinnon, Box 206, Bolton. 

Cambridge, Knox (Preston) and Doon, Ont., Rev. 


(Guat Griggs, 120 Highman Ave., Cambridge | 


Grand Valley, Knox, Ont., Rev. Andrew H. 


McKenzie, 39 Willow St. N., Halton Hills (Ac- * 


ton), L7J 1Z8. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, Box 
37, Fenelon Falls. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A. C. G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, P4N 6T6. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, 
289 North St., Port Perry. 

Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. P. Barrow, 38 Edith St., 
Georgetown, Halton Hills. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir and Waldemar, Ont., Rev. 
Gerald Rennie, 59 Churchill Rd. N., Acton. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. 
Gowland, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 

Scarborough, Guildwood, Ont., Rev. W. Whyte, 
471 Manse Rd., West Hill MIE 3V7. 

South Monaghan, Centreville and Fowler’s Corners, 
Lakevale, Ont., Rev. J. A. Neilson, Norwood 
KOL 2V0. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens, Ont., Rev. V. Turner, 30 
Franson Cr., Weston M9M 1T7. 

Toronto, Logan Geggie, Ont., Rev. M.E. Burch, 38 
Eastbourne Cr., Toronto M8V 1W8. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. J.D.C. Jack, 231 
Hanna Rd., Toronto M4G 3P3. 

Toronto, Patterson, Ont:, Rev. J. Muchan, 455 Sen- 
tinel Rd., Apt. #1114, Downsview M3J 1V5. 
Toronto, Westminster, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 947 

Queen St. E., Toronto M4M 1J9. 

Uptergrove, Essen and Willis, Ont., Rev. Charles 

Carter, Box 118, Victoria Harbour. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: . 


Brussels and Belgrave, Ont., Rev. E.G. Nelson, Box 
479, Seaforth NOK 1W0. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s, Dornoch, Latona, Ont., 
Rev. P. A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley NOG 1L0. 

Dorchester-W. Nissouri, Ont., Rev. J. Murdo Pol- 
lock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London. 

Dromore, Normanby and Holstein, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, Box 256, Durham. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox, Ont., Rev. Peter J. 
Darch, 3101 St. Paul St., Niagara Falls. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s, Ayton, Knox, Ont., Rev. J. 
M. Laurenson, Box 256, Durham. ; 

Kintyre, New Glasgow, Rodney, Ont., Rev. D. Len- 
nox, R.R. 2, Glencoe NOL 1MO. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Gordon Hastings, 6136 Lundy’s Lane, Niagara 
Falls. 

Point Edward, Brigden and Dawn, Ont., Rev. R. P. 
Fourney, P.O. Box 219, Forest. 

Sarnia, Laurel Lea-St. Matthew’s Ont., Rev. John 
Congram, 1488 Miller Dr., Sarnia N7S 3M6. 
Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R.D. MacDonald, 

Box 1239, Port Elgin. 
Thamesville, St. James and Kent Bridge, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. W. G. Munshaw, Duart NOL 1H0. 


Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. S. W. Gentle, 
Box 430, Southampton NOH 2L0. 


or of Saskatchewan 

ipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw. 

Yorkton, Knox, Sask., Rev. Thomas Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina. 


Synod of Alberta 
Calgary, Grace, Alta., Rev. Dr. M. Nicolson, #606, 
930-15th Ave. S..W., Calgary T2R OSS. 


Synod of British Columbia 
aney, B.C., Rev. B.J. Ogdon, 13062-104 Ave., 
Surrey. 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 213 
Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 

Vernon and Armstrong, B.C., Rev. Rex Krepps, 
R.R. 3, Salmon Arm. 
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READINGS 


April 1—Thess. 4: 9-18 
April 2—Galatians 2: 9-21 
April 3—1 Cor. 15: 40-58 
April 4— Revelation 1: 9-18 
April S—John 21: 9-19 
April 6—Hebrews 4: 9-16 
April 7— Matthew 25: 1-13 
April 8— Matthew 25: 14-25 
April 9— Matthew 25: 24-30 


April 10— Matthew 25: 31-40 
April 1i— Matthew 25: 41-46 
April 12—James 2: 14-26 
April 13—1 Thess. 1: 1-10 
April 14—1 Thess. 2: 1-12 
April 15—1 Thess. 2: 13-20 
April 16—1 Thess. 3: 1-13 
April 17—1 Thess. 4: 1-12 
April 18—1 Thess. 5: 1-11 
April 19—1 Thess. 5: 12-28 
April 20—Psalm 8 

April 21— Matthew 7: 15-29 
April-22—John 8 12-30 
April 23— Psalm 104: 1-13 
April 24—Psalm 1 

April 25—John 3: 1-12 
April 26— Genesis 2: 1-10 
April 27—Isaiah 52: 7-15 
April 28—Isaiah 53 

April 29—Isaiah 55 

April 30—Isaiah 9: 1-7 


SHARE (Continued from page 34) 


ence. But now it is recognized that only 
voluntary agencies, and chiefly church 


agencies, are small enough to penetrate to 


where human need is greatest. The gov- 
ernments of two provinces, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, have recognized this, and 
in 1974 initiated a policy to make grants 
matching the contributions of their citizens 
through churches and voluntary agencies 
to world development. This means that for 
every dollar contributed through Pres- 
byterian congregations in those provinces 
to Inter-Church Aid, a project of equal 
value may be submitted for a provincial 
development grant. Also a percentage of 
contributions to the WMS and to General 
Assembly’s budget qualifies for matching 
grants, since a substantial portion of the 
mission program may be classified as de- 
velopment. The Manitoba and Ontario 
governments are also considering grants 
for world development. 

In 1974 Canadian Presbyterians in- 
creased their contributions by about 30% 
over the previous year. This is good news 
— but there is also bad news. Inflation is 
reducing the value of our aid dollars. 
Moreover, the givings come unevenly; 
some persons and congregations do a lot 
and others almost nothing. 

If you wish to share in 1975 write for 
further information or send your gift di- 
rectly to Inter-Church Aid, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. * 

; /W.1. McELWAIN 
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COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or 


commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


PUBLISH YOUR 
BOOK IN 90 DAYS 


Wanted: book manuscripts on all sub- 
jects. Expert editing, design, manu- 
facture and marketing—all under 
one roof. Completed books in 90 
days. Low break-even. Two FREE 
mips) and literature give details, 
costs, success stories. Writ 

Deceased e or phone 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. 


900 So. Oyster Bay Rd., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 
(516) 822-5700 


HERALDRY 


Beautiful, hand-painted Family Pla- 
ques from $19.75. Armed Forces, 
Clubs, Clans, Schools and Corporate 
Arms — nearly 200,000 on file. Write 
for Brochure: 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario. 


+ Dubay ORGANS LTD. 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


“Praise ye the Lord with organs” 


GUELPH 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Ltd. 


50 Crimea Street (519) 823-2480 
GUELPH, Ontario N1H-2Y6 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30.CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


: Designers and Manufacturers of 
; CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hos- 
pital, School, etc., in handsome ceramic 
color fired into the glaze of these gold 
edge lined plates. Wholesale prices. Or- 
ganizations only. 


Write today for particulars. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


“‘ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITE 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 


SOLVE ee 
MASS SEATING | 
PROBLEMS. 


for industry, clubs, churches ~ 
and institutions . 


STANFLEX 
STACKING 
CHAIRS 


Send for 
full colour 
brochure 


‘ST j \ 


STANDARD TUBE 


CANADA LIMITED 
WOODSTOCK ONTARIO 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


wrste D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 111 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funerel Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


TO HELP A 
BROKEN 


YOU’ VE SEEN this theme on a poster or 
other material in your church — maybe 
also on television or on transit vehicles. 
It’s an appeal by five Canadian denomina- 
tions for world relief and development. In 
the Presbyterian Church that means the 
appeal for inter-church aid, refugee an 

world service. 

At present about 40 cents of each I.C. 
Aid dollar goes to emergency relief and the 
Assembly’s committee tries to maintain an 
emergency reserve so as to be able to give 
prompt assistance in a crisis. During 1974 
further aid was sent to Africa drought re- 
lief in the Sahel, Ethiopia and Sudan. 
When hundreds of families were forced 
from their homes in Mexico by an earth- 
quake and in Syria by floods, help was 
despatched for tents and emergency sup- 
plies. After hurricane Fifi struck Honduras 
last fall, relief money provided food, clo- 
thing and shelter for survivors. Towards 
and in these disasters I.C. Aid sent for- 
ward $28,000 in 1974. 

After the Turkish-Greek hostilities in 
Cyprus emergency funds were sent to the 
World Council of Churches’ refugee prog- 
ram there. To refugees after political op- 
pression in the Philippines, to South 
Korean political prisoners in need of 
winter clothing and to Portuguese refugees 
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in France went grants of $500 each. 
Another $500 was given to our board of 
world mission’s emergency loan fund for 
overseas students. A grant of $1,500 went 
to the Canadian Fund for Refugees from 
Chile, for which more aid will be needed 
this year. 

In 1974 we also supported ongoing re- 
fugee assistance through a grant of 
$18,700 to the World Council’s Commis- 
sion on Inter-Church Aid (CICARWS). Its 
aim is to help those who can do so to come 
to terms with their changed situation, 
while at the same time caring for 
mothers with young children, the sick and 
the old who cannot take care of them- 
selves. 

Canadian Presbyterians have always 
been generous when conscience and com- 
passion have been stirred by disaster situa- 
tions. But today a greater effort needs to be 
made to grasp the deeper and more stub- 
born causes of poverty and underde- 
velopment in many countries. 

After 17 years of civil war in the south- 
ern Sudan there is a CICARWS program 
of reconstruction, rebuilding schools, 
community centres and dispensaries, as- 
sisting agriculture with new tools and bet- 
ter methods. To this we gave $5,000 in 
1974. and another $10,000 to the 


CICARWS fund for Indo-China recon- 
struction and reconciliation. 

The I.C.Aid committee would like to 
raise the percentage of its grants for re- 
habilitation and development above the 
present level of about 30% of total income, 
so that causes more than symptoms may be 
attacked. 

An annual grant of $2,000 goes to the 
program of the Christian Service Commit- 
tee in Malawi, headed by a Canadian Pres- 
byterian, Brian Crosby. This includes 
many community self-help projects such 
as roads, health and sanitation facilities, 
piped water schemes and mass vaccination 
clinics. 

In Jamaica the Knox Development 
Foundation is trying to develop more job 
Opportunities to supplement meagre ag- 
ricultural earnings in under-developed 
rural areas. We gave $11,000 to this 
through the Inter-Church Fund for Interna- 
tional, Development, which has been 
promised substantial funding by the Cana- 
dian International Development Agency. 

Another $3,000 goes annually to the 
World Council’s Commission on the 
Churches’ Participation in Development, 
working with people in Ethiopia, 
Cameroon, Indonesia and the Caribbean to 
identify social needs and possible re- 
sources for justice and self-reliance, as 
well as economic growth. 

In 1974 $5,000 was sent to the World 
Council’s Program to Combat Racism for 
legal aid, shelter, medical and educational 
services in several nations in Africa and 
Asia. Another grant of $3,000 went to the 
Christian Institute of Southern Africa. 

Within Canada too there is need for de- 
velopment and the five major churches 
now have the PLURA fund operative, 
making grants to groups of low-income 
persons for projects that meet a real need in 
the present and build self-reliance for the 
future. The annual Presbyterian contribu- 
tion is $10,000, half of which comes from 
I.C. Aid. 

Through the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches we share with members 
of the Presbyterian family in other coun- 
tries in various ways through an annual gift 
of $6,000. 

To tell the story of both the need and the 
response that I.C. Aid has made, we have 
offered several audio-visuals and pam- 
phlets, samples of which have been mailed 
to ministers and other leaders. We have 
also supported development education 
jointly with the other churches. Adminis- 
trative costs in our Assembly’s I.C. Aid 
committee take only two or three cents out 
of every dollar contributed. 

Once it was believed that government 
aid alone was big enough to make a differ- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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‘MEDITATION 


SOME YEARS AGO, Harry Emerson Fosdick, of Riverside 
Baptist Church, New York City, drew the attention of his 
listeners and readers to the first investigations of old Roman 
cemeteries by archaeologists. Everywhere they found tomb- 
stones with the same seven letters on them: NFFNSNC. These 
represented an old inscription so familiar as to be known to 
Romans by only the first letters of the Latin words: Non fui, fui, 
non sum, non curo. Translated, they read: ‘‘I was not, I was, I 
am not, I do not care.’’ 

In contrast, Dr. Fosdick recalled the grave of Dean Alford, 
who wrote, 

Ten thousand times ten thousand 

In sparkling raiment bright. 
He was buried in Canterbury, England, and on his gravestone 
are inscribed the words: ‘‘The inn of a traveler on his road to 
Jerusalem.”’ 

Easter is a particularly joyous time for Christian people. It 
speaks to us again of the Lord who is ALIVE. Rev. Dr. R. W. 
Dale, author of what has for 50 years been accepted as a classic 
statement of the work of Jesus, The Atonement, tells of his own 
experience in writing a sermon on the Easter theme. He thought 
of it, re-thought it, and in a moment, was seized with the great 
conviction: ‘‘Jesus is alive.’’ He had written other Easter ser- 
mons, had long mouthed the words, and thought he believed 
their truth. Yet, now, with new power, they had seized upon his 
mind with overpowering strength, leaving room for doubt no 
longer. To himself he said, ‘‘My people shall know it; I shall 
preach about it again and again until they believe as I do now..”’ 

This affirmation of faith carries with it much besides. Good 
has not been defeated. Right has not suffered a catastrophe. God 
has not lost. Paul was absolutely correct when he wrote (I. Cor. 
15: 19), ‘‘If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable.’’ But he knew such a possibility was only 
hypothetical. 


And in the same letter he went on to deal with another result of 
accepting the resurrection faith. ““Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (I. Cor. 15: 
57). He is alive; through him we may come alive. This new life 
is available now, and will come in its fulness when our physical 
bodies die. All of this is so much more than other world religions 
offer! 

March, 1975 


“He which raised up 
the Lord Jesus 

shall raise up us 
also by Jesus” 

(Il Cor. 4: 14, KJV) 


It means much being able to affirm our conviction that 
through Jesus Christ and his resurrection we shall be resur- 
rected. It means more to assert that Jesus Christ is alive and with 
us now. This is one way of saying that through his grace we are 
part of his winning team. 

The late Bishop Eivind Berggrav of the Lutheran church in 
Norway was imprisoned by the Nazis during the war years. 
They put him in a concentration camp but could not destroy his 
faith or silence his witness. They locked him up in solitary 
confinement, but like the apostles who had been harrassed 
earlier, he ‘‘could not keep silent.’’ At last he was threatened by 
the chief of the Gestapo, ‘‘If you don’t stop giving us trouble, 
we are going to put you up against a wall and shoot you!”’ 
Calmly the bishop answered, ‘‘ Very well, and what will you do 
with me after that?”’ 

That was the witness of another who was convinced that he, 
too, was on ‘‘the winning team.’’ Paul Scherer, a North Ameri- 
can Lutheran, wrote in Love is a Spendthrift, ‘“‘Men may say 
‘Barabbas’ all they like; but theirs is never the last word! God in 
the end says ‘Christ,’ and says it unmistakably. He’s saying it 
still. They went around once before, looking for thorns and 
reeds and purple robes and worse; but they didn’t finish the 
story! There was One who finished it! Nobody can ever hurl up 
into God’s face such a ghastly contradiction as that cross, and 
then go about his business as if he had won.”’ 

This is the assurance we need in times that may seem devas- 
tating to Christian faith. Let us not suppose that circumstantial 
evidence has won the case! We have it on the word of the Son of 
God himself: ‘‘If I go. . . I will come again . . . that where | am 
there you may be also.”’ It’s ‘“‘the winning team!”’ 


Prayer 


O God, eternal and almighty, may those words on our lips, 
descriptive of you, never be lightly used or empty of meaning! 
Supported by your revelation of yourself to us, upheld by the 
witness of your saints, help us to rise up, too, and follow where 
you lead in the spirit of your resurrected Son, our Saviour, 
confident that in you and with him is the victory of life as it is in 
none other. In his name we pray. Amen. * 
/BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Resources on the Christian World Mission 


For personal and congregational use 


Literature 


UNKNOWN COUNTRY, a special centennial publication 


on the mission work of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Filmstrips 


CELEBRATION, an audio-visual presentation 
depicting the present as i 
a challenge to the future 


Films 


A PLACE FOR CHILDREN, 16 mm colour sound film, 
18 mins., highlighting Four Seas Communicare 
Centre in Port Harcourt, Nigeria 


Cassettes 


AGENDA, a series of taped interviews 
with church leaders from around the world 
discussing Christian mission 


People 


CHURCH WORKERS from Canada and overseas 
available for special mission events 
at the congregational level 


These are some of the resources available for a better understanding of 
what mission is all about leading to involvement in the local community. 


To order and for further information write: 


The Board of World Mission, 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
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PRESBYTERIAN PRIZE WINNING FLOAT 
at Brampton flower festival 


Hilarious Hockey—a fun piece 


Presbyterians and Catholics Share a Church 


A Crusader for Christ’s Kingdom 


SHARING 
the Kirk 
with 
Roman Catholics 


PRIEST AND MINISTER at 
the dedication. 


by Valerie M. Dunn 


‘*PRESBYTERIANS and Roman Catholics building a church 
together? Impossible!’’ 

That’s how one person reacted when I told her about the 
worship centre being erected in the heart of the Flemingdon Park 
development in North York, in the east end of Metropolitan 
Toronto. : 

*“What about theology, things like confession . . . those re- 
formers like John Knox who preached against Roman 
Catholicism . . . and Ireland, look what’s going on there today? 
It couldn’t happen!’’ she concluded. 

But it has. 

Representatives of both churches gathered for the opening of 
the Flemingdon Park Catholic Presbyterian Worship Centre on 
February 13th. It was the culmination of a project that took years 
to develop and overcame numerous hurdles. 

The original plan for Flemingdon Park, a residential area 
made up entirely of apartments, townhouses and con- 
dominiums, housing about 25,000, included three churches — 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and Presbyterian. But when the 
original developers got into financial difficulty and the Ontario 
Housing Corporation moved in, the churches were redesigned 
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out of the second half of the project. 

In the meantime the Anglicans, who had come early, left and 
sold their building to the Presbyterians. But the Roman 
Catholics had no property, and were meeting on school and 
community premises. 

Deeply concerned, the Presbyterians and Roman Catholics 
joined forces, fought the case through various government 
levels to the Ontario Municipal Board, and won. The Borough 
of North York offered park land to any churches on condition 
that it be developed ecumenically. 

At first the Presbyterians tried to interest other denominations 
in a co-operative project with the homeless Roman Catholics, 
without success. 

Finally Father Leonard J. Wall, chancellor of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Toronto, said, ‘‘You Presbyterians 
have been so helpful. Isn’t there any way we could develop this 
project together?”’ 

As Presbyterian minister Rodger Talbot explains it, “‘Our 
congregation was not too excited by the idea at first. After all, 
we had a building. What would be the advantage to us? 

‘‘But we came to realize that for the sake of the ministry of the 
Christian church as a whole, and the good of the community, we 
must grapple with the possibility. Nor was it all altruism — we 
liked the prospect of a more attractive building.’’ 


Agreeing on essentials 


And so negotiations started. The land was leased from North 
York for 99 years at $1 per year. The Roman Catholic Episcopal 
Corporation and the board of trustees of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada began working on an inter-church agreement. 
A board of directors with equal representation from both con- 
gregations became responsible for the centre’s building and 
operation. 

Surprisingly, theological differences were not the main 
stumbling block. As the congregation’s priest, Father Regis, 
said, ‘‘We found more in common than otherwise.’’ Rather, the 
contrasting styles of church government created problems for 
the joint building committee. 

In the Catholic approach, the priest is the hub and decision- 
maker in the congregation, while the Presbyterian Church is 
administered through courts such as the session and presbytery. 

‘“We almost had to have a caucus before any joint meeting,’’ 
Talbot says. ‘‘For if anyone said something, especially me, the 
Presbyterians would argue back and forth.”’ 

‘‘But when the priest expressed his view, all the Catholics 
were likely to vote with him!”’ 

After a year and a half a 100-page document had to be 
approved by all. 

‘‘How many copies do you need?’’ the Presbyterians were 
asked. 

**Oh,’’ said Talbot, ‘‘we’ll have to send them to the board of 
world mission executive, everybody in our congregation, the 
trustee board and some others . . . I guess about 200. How many 
do you need?”’ 

Father Wall smiled and said, “‘Two. One for the Archbishop 
and one for me!’’ 

They agreed upon a joint sanctuary. The Roman Catholics 
will consecrate the Host (Communion elements) in a small 
chapel, and bring it into the main worship area. 

But the pews presented difficulties. The Presbyterians 
wanted them movable, the Roman Catholics didn’t. The Pres- 
byterians, accustomed to flexibility in their worship, sometimes 
sat facing towards the front, or in a circle. And they wanted to be 
certain the sanctuary could be used for other meetings. 

Yet as Father Regis explained, ‘*“With us, a building consec- 
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rated for worship is not used for other purposes. Also, every- 


_ thing in this community is movable and transient, we needed a 


sense of permanence.”’ 

The Presbyterians were upset, and wanted to change their 
representatives on the body. The Catholics couldn’t understand 
why the Presbyterian congregation wouldn’t do what the minis- 
ter told them. So the whole matter was referred to the parent 
bodies, who decided in favour of fixed pews. 

But the Presbyterians did persuade the Catholics that the 
sanctuary should be used for purposes other than worship. And 
when the churches debated about whether the joint Altar- 
Communion table should be movable, the Catholics gave in to 
the Presbyterians on that one. 

Father Regis; being Franciscan, prefers simple churches. So 
there seems to be no problem about a crucifix, statues, or other 
such ecclesiastical ornaments to which Presbyterians are not 
accustomed. As Talbot quipped, ‘‘When anybody wants to give 
the Catholics a statue, they can say as an excuse, “The Pres- 
byterians will never go for that!’ ’’ 

Both congregations hope to use audio-visuals for hymns and 


- responses so the sanctuary includes a built-in rear projection 


screen with equipment controlled from the pulpit, plus facilities 
for recordings sometimes used by the Presbyterians. 

Father Regis and his assistant, Brother Raymond, the Rev. 
Rodger Talbot and deaconess Ann Gowers, each have offices. 
There is a specifically Catholic chapel, and a Presbyterian 
lounge with kitchenette attached, for small group meetings. 

Both congregations and community groups have the use of a 
large room and two classrooms. The community activities may 
include English classes, a nursery, AL-Anon, a Muslim prayer 
group, Anglican fellowship and othe religious bodies, plus 
piano and. dance classes. From its beginning the church set out to 
serve community needs so tenants’ and political groups will be 
welcome. The Presbyterians hope that people such as senior 
citizens and youth, now lacking an active program, will find a 
home in the building. 

Catholics usually name their churches after saints, but Father 
Regis said, ‘““We wanted to name ours for the Pope who 
spearheaded the ecumenical movement through the second Vat- 
ican Council, so it will be called John XXIII.’’ The Pres- 
byterians continue to use the name Gateway Community 
Church. 

The Roman Catholics are the larger group, nearly 300, while 
the Presbyterians have 70 members with about 100 attending 


_ services. Anglo-Saxons are in a minority both in the churches 


and community, with over half from Asia, the Philippines, 
India, the Near East, Africa and the Caribbean. 

Members of the Gateway congregation come from a wide 
variety of denominational backgrounds and like many apart- 


- ment dwellers, tend to be people on the move. Some of the best 
_ leaders are single parents, three are among the eight elders. If a 


person doesn’t attend church for about six months, his or her 
name is dropped from the active roll, so there are few non- 
participating members. 


Joint Christian witness 


Because there are more Catholics than Presbyterians, they are 
sharing two to one the cost of the building, approximately 
$450,000. But both hope to share equally in the annual opera- 
tional budget of about $11,000. 


Rather Regis and Mr. Talbot agree that ‘‘a lot of things will 


_ have to be worked out as we go along. The opening of the 


building is merely the beginning. But we are trying to give 
ourselves enough elbow room to reduce irritations to a 


- minimum.”’ 
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‘‘T know the Presbyterians have some fear of losing identity 
because they are a smaller congregation than ours,’’ Father 
Regis says. “‘And we Catholics have to guard against the idea 
that we’re better because we are bigger. We both must be 
constantly aware of becoming defensive on the one hand and 
overbearing on the other.”’ 

Everyone involved in this project emphasizes the potential 
impact upon the community of this combined Christian witness. 
As Father Regis put it, ““Go back to early Christianity and see 
how things were before all the frictions. built up. What the world 
was saying was, ‘See how they love one another.’ We hope that 
can be said of us.”’ 

Both the Rev. Calvin Elder, Presbyterian church extension 
director and the Roman Catholic chancellor, Father Wall, feel 
that service to the community takes precedence over denomina- 
tional rights. 

‘‘We were simply faced with the fact that it was impossible 
for any one denomination to form a church presence, and the 
fruition came by two denominations working together. We had 
full authority and approbation from the Archbishop to arrive at a 
solution and this was it,’’ says Father Wall. 

Mr. Elder points out that the 1973 General Assembly 
agreed to ‘‘commend any arrangement for the common use of 
buildings by Presbyterians and Roman Catholics where it would 
meet an urgent need, or where such action would serve as a 
unique expression of common witness to the community.”’ 

‘*‘Given the happiness of this experience,’’ says Father Wall, 
*‘it will be repeated as a matter of principle. We are open to any 
plan of co-operation to make the church present in a commun- 
ity one 


Expressing the purpose 


The philosophy behind the venture is spelled out in a state- 
ment of purpose in the inter-church agreement: 

‘*The purpose of the worship centre shall be to provide for: 

(a) the public and private worship of God, enabling each 
congregation to present to its own people and to the community 
at large the kinds of worship which express adequately the 
particular gifts and charism of each tradition; at the same time 
the sharing of the facility is to create the possibility of joint 
Christian witness as may be determined by the participating 
congregations within the framework of the respective discip- 
lines; 

(b) an adequate surrounding for Christian nurture and instruc- 
tion; 

(c) Christian witness and service to the community; the co- 
operation and sharing of the participating congregations will 
only be effective to the extent that concern and active charity is 
directed to the whole community.’’ 

The Flemingdon Park Worship Centre is the first combined 
effort between Roman Catholics and any Reformed body in 
Canada. 

Rodger Talbot points out, ““The world is a place of change 
and believe it or not, the shape of church life is changing with it! 
In these times of escalating costs, expensive real estate and 
planned urban communities, it is no longer feasible or maybe 
even desirable for each denomination to enjoy sovereign rights 
over their own bit of turf in buildings reserved for their exclusive 
use. 

‘*In several cities across Canada the churches are discussing a 
new pattern: shared facilities integrated into centres for serving 
total community needs. What form will they take? Can they 
overcome traditional rivalries in the interests of common con- 
cerns? The Flemingdon Park experiment will be watched by 
both churchmen and others in the days ahead.’* * 
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EDITORIALS 
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Public service—a misnomer 


EXACTLY ONE YEAR ago we wrote an editorial complaining 
about poor postal service. The only apparent result was that one 
Presbyterian cancelled his subscription, he is a local postmaster! 
Twelve months later the mail situation in Canada is a disgrace 
to a civilized nation. Brought on by a handful of federal emp- 
loyees who belong to the Public Service Alliance of Canada, the 
stoppage of work has affected not only the post office but air 
transport as well. Millions of Canadians have been inconven- 
ienced and they are further confused by the fact that the strike 
has been a rotating one, hitting here and there without warning. 
Those of us who use the postal service to communicate are 
weary of waiting for the efficiency promised by the postmas- 
ter—general in recent black and red display advertisements. 


Canadian citizens are bewildered by the inaction which indi- 
cates lack of concern by the federal government. As one na- 
tional newspaper suggests, the public is being held hostage by a 
handful of public servants, clearly a misnomer in this situation. 

Obviously part of the fault lies with those of us who accept the 
disruption of essential services as the price we must pay for 


_peace on the labour front. We should raise our voices in indig- 


nant protest against the unnecessary and unacceptable hardship 
imposed on many by a few. Under the circumstances we can 
hardly take pen in hand to flood Ottawa with letters. But we can 
let the local media and the local representatives of government 
know that Canadians are against tyranny in_this or any other 
form. 


Relations with the United Church 


A GRACIOUS GESTURE on the part of the United Church of 
Canada has been the placing of an advertisement in The Record 
congratulating our church upon its 100th anniversary. Signed by 
the moderator of the United Church and the secretary of the 
general council, the cordial message of the.advertisement has 
been deeply appreciated. 


On a news page in the March Record Prof. Joseph C. McLel- 
land of McGill University is reported as expressing ‘‘the hope 
that the Presbyterian and United Churches would enter into 
genuine conversations with each other.’’ Then he went on to tell 
delegates to the North American Area Council of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches that ‘‘someone was blocking 
such conversations.’’ 

Who is guilty of this monstrous sin of separatism? Not 
theologians, says Dr. McLelland, with an air of self- 
righteousness, ‘‘for they are always prepared to converse with 
one another.’’ The news story goes on: “‘he asked whether it 
might be church secretaries and other church officials who were 
and are to blame.”’ 

This hint of repression or even interference is surprising from 
a Presbyterian professor, who should be familiar enough with 
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our system of church government to know who makes decisions 
of this sort. The files of The Record show that very clearly. 

Back in 1962 the Presbytery of Victoria proposed in an 
overture “‘that the General Assembly take immediate steps 
towards initiating formal conversations with the United Church 
of Canada.’’ This started the committee on inter-church rela- 
tions on a study that involved a survey of presbyteries, and 
subsequent reports. Meanwhile a delegation of seven Pres- 
byterians did meet with representatives of the United Church a 
number of times from 1964 on. When the United Church be- 
came deeply involved in union negotiations with the Anglican 
Church of Canada we were invited to send observer consultants 
and the 1967 General Assembly accepted this invitation. 

So there has been frank and friendly interchange over the past 
ten years. Organic union has not been broached, it was clear 
from a survey made by presbyteries that our church is not 
interested in negotiations that lead to that end. But there have 
been “‘genuine conversations’’ and if they have died down it is 
not through interference by ‘‘church secretaries and other 
church officials,’’ but simply through lack of things to say. Or 
are we expected to meet simply to demonstrate mutual goodwill? 
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St. David's, 
Winnipeg 


THREE EVENTS are marked by this ban- 
ner displayed in St. David’s Church, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 

First, the 100th anniversary of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Second, 
the 16th anniversary of the congregation. 
Third, the 10th anniversary of the erection 
of the church building. 

The Rev. Alex F. MacSween of To- 
ronto was guest preacher at special ser- 
_ vices held morning and evening in 
January. The minister, the Rev. Neville 
Phills, was assisted by Rev. Dr. Bruce 
Miles of First Church, moderator of the 
Presbytery of Winnipeg. 

A Communion chalice, a pulpit Bible 
and a centennial sign were received and 
dedicated to commemorate this important 
stage in the history of the congregation. 

Originally scheduled for January 12, the 
Sunday services had to be postponed one 
week when a heavy snowstorm made 
travel in the city impossible. 


Pity the poor editor! 


One week the editor of a small-town 
journal was out of material — *‘fillers’’ — 
to complete the columns in his weekly 
_ newspaper. He decided it would do no 
harm to run the Ten Commandments. He 
did so, without any editorial comment. 
Three days after the paper was published 
and distributed he received a letter saying, 
_ ‘*Please cancel my subscription. You’re 
getting too personal.’’ — from the 
magazine ‘‘Church Management.”’ 
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HIS CONGREGATION has a rapid turn- 
over. Those who compose it are physi- 
cally and/or emotionally ill. His support 
team includes doctors, nurses, social 
workers, administrators and clergy. 

The man: the Rev. J. Brown Milne. His 
job: director of pastoral care, Calgary 
General Hospital. Pastoral care is defined 
as the art of communicating love and con- 
cern to the patient; a caring relationship 
which permits healing and wholeness. 

This Presbyterian minister is on the staff 
of Calgary General where he develops his 
program as an integral member of the 
treatment team, has access to patients’ 
charts and is invited to case conferences. 
Mr. Milne has the confidence of the staff, 
working with them to familiarize all with 
the potential contribution of a program of 
pastoral care. 

The standards for a director as set by the 
Canadian Association of Pastoral Educa- 
tion are: ‘‘college or seminary education 
plus one year of post education in an ap- 
proved training centre and eligible for re- 
gistration with the Canadian Association 
for Pastoral Education.’’ 

Mr. Milne graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, obtained a B.A. from 
Knox College and spent one year of post 
graduate work at the Pastoral Institute of 
British Columbia plus extra summer and 
winter sessions there. 

In 1971, through the efforts of the 
United Church of Canada and with finan- 
cial backing from it, a program of pastoral 
care was instituted at Calgary General. In 
1974 all costs of the program were as- 
sumed by that institution. 

Ministry to patients falls into several 
categories: first, pastoral care, counselling 
and spiritual support, requested religious 
rites and personal visitation; second, being 
especially sensitive to the needs of the 
newly admitted, presurgical, the critical, 
long term or terminal patient and to the 
lonely, the anxious and the youthful pa- 
tient; and third, to provide discussion and 
therapy groups, hospital chapel services 
and recreation. Efforts are made to meet 
the needs of the patient’s family through 
informal or formal counselling. 

The relationship of the director of pas- 


Pastoral care, 
a new concept 


by Creta S. McGuire 


toral care with the minister of a sick 
parishioner is of prime importance. The 
department facilitates and co-ordinates 
visiting in the hospital by both laymen and 
ministers. The director can interpret the 
patient’s condition to the minister and ad- 
vise or help with follow-up pastoral care. 
Mr. Brown acts as mediator for problems 
which arise between the hospital or patient 
and the pastor and insures that a patient 
meets with a clergyman of his particular 
faith. 

Pastoral care is available to the 1,800 
staff members. As counsellor, friend and 
minister he cares about the staff and they 
know it. Mr. Milne also provides in- 
service education and promotion of the 
pastoral care concept. Deter Kuntz, assis- 
tant executive director of Calgary General 
says that the concept of pastoral care ‘‘has 
been accepted by virtually all of the staff.’’ 

In a discussion with Ms. M. Hay, head 
nurse on 5 N., she said, “‘Until we had 
him, we had no one at all. Rev. Mr. Milne 
definitely enhances care and is totally reli- 
able.’’ Ms. T. Shock, head nurse on 6 W., 
says ‘“‘he makes my role very much easier 
because of this service.’’ Other nurses are 
high in their praise of his talents and effec- 
tiveness. Mr. Milne’s time with patients 
releases the nurses for their own jobs and 
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provides the patients with trained counsel- 
ling and professional pastoral care. . 

Brown is an official member of the team 
working with alcoholism and detoxifica- 
tion. Unlike the nursing staff, he is “‘open _ 
to the street.’’ Either current or discharged 
alcoholic patients are welcome at his twice 
weekly counselling sessions. He is also 
aware of the community and can bring 
supporting agencies into the picture.when 
useful. 

Brown Milne’s hours are 8-4 but as with 
any minister the phone is likely to ring at 
any time—and does. He may be called to 
the hospital at any hour. 

Mr. Milne teaches at seminars on such ~ 
subjects as ‘‘Death and Dying,’’ ‘“‘Al- 
coholism and Drugs,’’ ‘‘Handling of — 
Pain,’’ and ‘‘The. Care of Terminal Pa- 
tients.’’ He helps set up an annual hospital 
visitors’ workshop held each spring for six 
consecutive Mondays. He has developed a 
voluntary chaplaincy program in an outly- 
ing area and spent time with the provincial — 
government presenting the case for pas- — 
toral care programs in the provincial hospi- 
tals. Directors of pastoral care were ap- 
pointed in two of. Alberta’s mental hospi- 
tals last fall. 

As well as participating fully in staff 
committee work, Mr. Milne continues his 
commitment to presbytery. He is just 
completing a term as interimy moderator of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary. 

We all experience life and joy, illness 
and fear, pain and recuperation, physical 
and emotional stress. The Rev. Brown 
Milne responds to the patient as a unique 
individual, with unconditional love and 
with the healing ministry of our Lord. That 
is pastoral care. * 
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MS. McGUIRE is a free lance writer whobelongs to 
Varsity Acres Presbyterian Church, Calgary. 
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Reply to Dr. Sinclair 


In the February Record George Sinclair 
encourages the layman to acquire an un- 
derstanding of today’s technological prob- 
lems to help dispel an attitude of gloom 
which he feels is engendered by the book 
Limits io Growth. 

As is stated in its introduction, the pur- 
pose of the book however is not to predict 
inevitable disaster for mankind but to con- 
vince its readers that society must make 
some major changes to avoid it. The 
sooner our society reverses or stops the 
trend of constant growth of material con- 

sumption, the better its chances of survi- 
val, according to the authors. Judging 
from the contents of the book, this is fair 
warning from some well respected scien- 
tists. 
I feel that Mr. Sinclair is asking the 
reader to reject one set of experts in favour 
of another without offering comparable 


evidence. The development of new energy 


sources is an important and necessary part 
of the pattern of survival but I think it 
cannot be argued at this point that it alone 
is sufficient. A state of equilibrium must 
surely someday be reached but this pros- 
pect is no cause for gloom especially for 
Christians. 

C. W. McLeish, Ottawa 


Helping the Catholics 


I have enjoyed reading your Record let- 
ters about our church’s past. 

When I went to teach near Brechin, Ont. 
our nearest Presbyterian church was at 
Gamebridge. A member of that church 
asked me: “‘Have you seen, the new 
Catholic church at Brechin?’’ I answered 
in the negative, so he offered to drive me 
(with horse and buggy) to view the beauti- 
ful stone building. 

*“Why are you so interested?’’ I asked. 

‘Because the farmers of Gamebridge 

Presbyterian Church lined up our teams 
with theirs to draw the stone for that build- 
ing.”’ 

How about that for co-operation? 

Millicent Milroy, Rockwood, Ont. 


Misses children’s page 


May I commend you for the fine cover 
_ on the January Record. This is well worth 
_ keeping for our children; but I am disap- 
pointed to find the children’s page missing 
in the last two issues of The Record. As a 
_ April, 1975 Me 


Sunday school teacher I used many of the 
stories from the children’s page to illus- 
trate a point and filed some of the stories 
for future use. As a former children’s work 
secretary, it was one of the books that I 
recommended to leaders of mid-week 
groups for resource material. 

The Record certainly shows how busy 
and active the church is but I miss articles 
of a purely scriptural nature that would 
give me and my family a spiritual lift. I 
wonder if I am alone in feeling that The 
Record is becoming a magazine relating 
various activities but lacking articles of a 
spiritual nature? p 

(Mrs. Colin) Violet Campbell, elder, 
St. Stephen’s Church, Weston, Ont. 


From Dr. Ibiam 


I have had the special privilege and joy 
of being a reader of The Presbyterian Re- 
cord over the years — 1956 until now — 
through the kindness and courtesy of its 
editors to whom I offer my sincere thanks. 
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Looking over the past I consider the 
centennial issue of January, 1975 to be by 
far the most attractive presentation both in 
colour and style. Here you see beauty in 
simplicity, the articles are challenging and 
illuminating; the letters, news, and 
‘‘Laughter in the Kirk’’ in particular give 
the reader plenty of food for serious 
thought and consequent action. I am com- 
pletely enamoured with the areas of Per- 
sonals and Cameos where the pictures are 
alive, vibrant, and tell each its own story. 
They bring into focus the invigorating life 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
shown forth by its congregations in all 
areas of their Christian witness and Christ- 
ian service. And every now and again 
there appear faces of well known figures 
who make glad the hearts of their friends. 

Like every other reader of the Pres- 
byterian Record, it is my earnest hope and 
prayer that the next 100 years may be a 
period of effective and progressive 
evangelism and a time of simple Christian 
living which would help make all sections 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“What happened to the children’s story? We missed it.” 


— Courtesy of United Church Observer 


THE MESSAGE of this cartoon is borne out by the experience of 

The Record with the children’s page. It was dropped without 
announcement five months ago and in the interval only two complaints 
have come in, both from adult church school teachers who used the 
children’s stories for class material. Obviously it is not 

printed for that purpose, church school material is the 

responsibility of the Christian education people. 


Our latest reader survey which covered 145 households shows that 
in 14 of them the children read the children’s page, in 58 homes 

it is not read, in 60 homes there are no children, 

and 13 readers ignored the question. 


Centennial camps 


‘‘THIS SUMMER I want to do something a little different, 
something interesting, exciting, even challenging. I would like 
to see some new sights, meet new people, maybe even travel 
right across this great country. My problem now is what am I 
going to do?”’ 

Does that sound familiar? It is a typical situation that almost 
every person, every family experiences annually. This year in 
answering the question of what to do you have a choice to make. 
The choice is which camp you would like to go to. That’s right, 
you read it correctly, the word is camp. 

Eight of our church camps and the new Crieff Hills Commun- 
ity centre are augmenting their programs for this summer and 
you are invited to come. At these centennial camps all types of 
activities will be offered, swimming, canoeing, crafts and hik- 
ing being just a few of them. Opportunities to share in discus- 
sions or some learning experience relevant to our centennial 
celebration will be available along with rest, renewal and Christ- 
ian fellowship. 

Here is a list of centennial camps, the type of program, the 
dates and the people to contact for registration or more informa- 
tion: 

Camp Douglas, British Columbia, a Co-ed camp for young 
people (16 years and older) Aug. 23-Sept. 1. Contact Mrs. E. 
McCallum, 5404 Culloden Street, Vancouver, B. C. 

Camp Christopher, Saskatchewan, a Family camp from Aug. 
1 to 8. Write Mr. A. McGillvary, 1560 Sixteenth Street West, 


A venture 
in fellowship 


THE YOUNG LADIES in the picture are Miss Geraldine Lam- 
bert (left) of the St. Andrew’s, Watford congregation, and Miss 
Janis Aitken of the Knox, Warwick congregation. They took 
those two pulpits in Western Ontario one Sunday to tell the 
congregations of their part in experiencing the fellowship that 
we have in the Presbyterian Church with people elsewhere in 
Canada. 
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Prince Albert, Sask. 
Clear Lake Camp, Manitoba, near Riding Mountain National 


Park. Family camp for everybody from the young to the not so — 


young, July 27-Aug. 2. Contact Mrs. R. J. Morton, Strathclear, 
Man. 

Camp Iona, Ontario, two different Co-ed camps; the 
Senior-Hi camp June 25-July 5, with a canoe trip July 5 to 10. 
The Intermediate camp from Aug. 11-21, canoe trip, Aug. 
21-28. Contact Mrs. J. Young, 13 Eastdale Avenue, Toronto, 
Ont. M4C 4Z8. 

Camp Kintail, Ontario, a camp for young people from across 


Canada, ages 15 to 19 (plus). A Senior Co-ed camp will be held — 


Aug. 24-30. Contact Mrs. G. Noble, Lucknow, Ont. 
Dorothy Lake Camp, northern Ontario, a Family camp Aug. 
1-4. You may remain for the rest of the week. Phone 567-7060 


renting tet 


or 568-8667 or 567-3574. Write The Registrar, Box 278, Kirk- 


land Lake, Ont. 
Camp MacLeod, Nova Scotia, invites travelling Pres- 
byterians, families, couples, individuals to a Wayfarer’s camp 


from Aug. 26-30, extended by arrangement. The program will 


be a complete unit each day. Write the Rev. H. L. McCall, 
Marion Bridge, N. S. 
‘Camp Keir, Prince Edward Island, Co-ed camp, 15 years and 


up, Aug. 18 to 26. Contact Mr. Hugh Lowry, Box 142, Charlot- — 


tetown, P.E.I. 

Crieff Hills Community, Ontario, is a new centre. From July 
26 to Aug. 1, a Family camp, bring along your tents and trailers. 
Write the Rev. R. Spencer, R. R. 2, Puslinch, Ont. 

Now is the time to register! Don’t wait for summer — do it 
now. * 


It all started one Saturday last June when these two young © 
ladies and their minister, the Rev. R. E. Baker, drove to the © 


airport in London to meet three young people from the Fort 
Macleod-Jumbo Valley charge in Alberta. Miss Glenda Hamil- 
ton and Scott McLean from Fort Macleod and Gary Calderwood 
from Ganum arrived that bright June day. The three westerners 
were billeted at the homes of our two girls and another family in 
the Watford congregation. They were taken around by the 
hosting families to see some of the sights of the Sarnia area and 
get in a bit of swimming and some fishing. We took them on 
special day trips to Camp Kintail, to Stratford to look around the 
Shakespearian festival, to Brantford to the centennial of the 
invention of the telephone, on to Niagara to see the falls, and 
then on a tour to Toronto. 

The Albertans stayed with us for two weeks living with our 
families and getting to know us. Then on July 5th all five young 
people plus Mrs. Sally Lambert, as chaperone, boarded the train 
for the trip to Calgary. Arriving in Calgary they were met by the 
Rev. Gordon Haynes, whose idea this whole exchange trip had 
been. Our young ladies lived in the homes of their new found 
friends and toured a fair bit of Alberta, taking in, among other 
things, the opening events of the Calgary Stampede. 

As a result of this exchange trip Geraldine and Janis took the 
pulpits to tell the congregations about their trip, not as a 
travelogue but rather as an experience of Christian fellowship 
with people from another part of Canada with whom their only 
link was their communion in the same lord and head of the 
church, but with whom they have now established a link of 
friendship. 

The train fare out and plane fare back for the two from Ontario 
was split three ways among the Thedford, Watford and War- 
wick congregations involved in the centennial project. * 


— R.E. Baker 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


FIVE WEEKS SPENT in five countries of : 
Southeast Asia ... It was a fascinating 
trip, and I managed to have nearly as much 
time in villages and farmland as in capital 
cities and offices. But it’s difficult to 
summarize neatly, to come up with any 
clean conclusions about the big questions. 
A friend in Vancouver asked on my way 
home: ‘‘Do you think those countries are 
going to make it?’’ [had no quick answer. 


Children everywhere 


The prevailing image I have of those 
five weeks is one of kids. School children 
everywhere. More noticeable than in 
_ Canada because they nearly all wear un- 

iforms, white shirt or blouse, whether they 
are Chinese kids pouring out of the Singa- 
pore high schools or Indonesians walking 
home through the tall sugar cane and rice 
fields of central Java. Noticeable, too, be- 
cause there are so many more of them. 
They look healthy and cheerful. 

Of all those images of children, one 
photograph sits on top of the pile. It’s 7 
a.m. on Rajvithi Road, a main street of 
Bangkok. The sun is just coming up be- 
hind the tall victory monument. The chil- 
dren are on their way to school, running 
for the overcrowded buses. Half-a-dozen 
cling dangerously on the outside, grasping 
the door-edge as the bus picks up speed. 
It’s all too symbolic. Where’s their bus 
heading? Will they make it? What sort of 
monument at the end of their journey? 

Out in the countryside, it’s exciting to 
see new ideas being taken up, new crops 
being grown. Northeast Thailand has al- 
ways been a problem area: dry land, dif- 
ficult soils. But outside Khon Kaen in the 
village of Banjok the people no longer sit 
around waiting for the rain to start in May. 
They are close enough to a canal to bring 
water to their fields, to grow beans and 
basil and garlic, and mulberry bushes for 
the silkworms. Some university students 
have been out to the village, suggesting 
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Southeast Asia 


they grow mushrooms under a cover made 
of ricestalks. The headman of the village 
tries it out, but he also has ideas of his 
own, like a second crop of rice under irrig- 
ation. It’s his example that lifts spirits in 
the village, more than the ideas of outsid- 
ers. 

It’s become fashionable, among some 
people in the industrialized countries, to 
talk or write about ‘‘the Death of the Green 
Revolution.’’ The high-yielding varieties 
of rice and wheat are a trap, they say, 
because they depend on fertilizers — and 
the price of that has soared. It’s a chicken 
and-egg argument of a negative kind: if 
you accept it, you’d have neither chickens 
nor eggs. At any rate, it’s not conceded by 
any farmer you can see along the 
90-minute drive from the Manila suburbs 
to Los Banos, where the green revolution 
began at the rice research institute. Every 
field has the new varieties, with a stake in 
the middle of the field saying what fer- 
tilizer was used. 

The Malaysian government has 
launched its ‘“Green Book’’ campaign to 
push food production, and the first lady of 
the Philippines has her own ‘‘Green Re- 
volution campaign,’’ which has reached 
the point. of planting vegetable plots bet- 
ween the runways at Manila airport. Cri- 
tics of either government suggest these 
campaigns are gimmicks, dreamed up 
after student demonstrations had attacked 
the lack of concern those governments had 
for feeding the people. There may be some 
truth in these criticisms, but at the same 
time these campaigns have struck a spark. 

The farms may be growing more food, 
but the young people leave the land. Or 
else won’t move to where land is plentiful. 
Three-quarters of Indonesia’s 120 million 
people live on Java and Bali: for years the 
government has had a transmigration pol- 
icy, hoping to shift families to Sumatra or 
the more eastern islands. They managed to 
move 40,000 families during the first five 
years of the Suharto administration, and 


hope that another 450,000 families will 
follow during the current five-year plan 
period. Even if they succeed in that im- 
mense task, it amounts to little more than 
the increase in population which Java en- 
joys (or suffers) in just one of those five 
years. 

Thailand has the same maldistribution 
of people. Bangkok has already four mill- 
ion people, and a 1985 estimate of 6.5 
million is thought by men in the National 
Housing Authority to be now too low. Lots 
of Thai officials have worked on master 
plans for Bangkok, but none has been im- 
plemented. There is no land use policy. 
The prospect ahead is frightening. 

And yet ... drive out past the airport 
and up Route 305, alongside the main 
canal to Nakorn Nayok. It is an idyllic 
scene at harvest-time. Families out in the 
early morning threshing the rice, weighing 
it into baskets, carrying it down gang- 
planks into the canal-boats. In Banna dis- 
trict a youngish man called Chaovalit 
Bumroongchit, who is the kamnan (or 
headman) of 16 villages, tells you that he 
has three children and owns 40 acres of 
riceland. But then he goes on to say he 
plans to sell his land, in order to pay for his 
children to go through university; he had 
ten years of schooling himself. Many far- 
mers around are thinking of doing the 
same, he says. 


Symbol of hope 


Where does this lead? It means, for 
sure, more young people clinging to the 
outside of those urban buses. 

But maybe Mr. Chaovalit is making the 
right choice for his children. Maybe the 
right picture to put or top of the pile is not 
the symbolic one of the crowded bus, but 
another one you can see anywhere in those 
five countries of Southeast Asia: a child 
flying a kite, in a rice field or in a city 
street. Symbol of fragility, but symbol 
also of hope —and the sky’s the limit! * 
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Third of five parts 
by James M. Sinclair 


FRANK H. REID on his deathbed. 


WITHIN 24 hours of his arrival at Skagway in May of 1898, the 
Rev. John A. Sinclair was indoctrinated into the rigours of the 
White Pass. The Rev. Robert Dickey had been detained at Lake 
Bennett due to ice conditions, but his departure down the Yukon 
River for the gold fields was imminent. It was imperative that 
the two missionaries confer before Sinclair took over the Skag- 
way mission. 

On Saturday, May 21st, Sinclair, in the company of three 
prospectors, struck out on foot along the ‘‘waggon road.’’ It was 
14 miles of rough trail before they arrived at the steep pass that 
led to the Summit where they faced a tortuous climb. This is an 
excerpt from his diary: 

“*Here, in the first four months, the road had become choked 
with the maimed and starved bodies of 3,000 dead horses. Now 
we were walking on a trail saturated with manure, littered with 
scraps of rope and harness, remains of broken sleds, empty meat 
and condensed milk cans, fragments of clothing, abandoned 
boots and the carcasses of dogs and dead horses in all stages of 
disintegration but not smelling badly due to the frigid 
temperature . . . The jagged rocks at the trail side were stained 
with blood, some fresh and crimson, others old and almost 
black, the terrible tribute wrung from the poor, dumb brutes by 
man’s remorseless quest for gold.”’ 


Working on the railroad 


The two missionaries met in a little log cabin, built only a few 
weeks previously by the Rev. A. S. Grant before he left for Fort 
Selkirk and Dawson. 

‘“‘T am grateful for those profitable hours with Dickey,”’ 
Sinclair wrote. “‘He gave me thumb-nail sketches of those who 
were the solid citizens of Skagway and from whom I could 
expect staunch support and the names of those from whom I 
could expect no consideration.’’ 

For two days they reviewed their assignment and determined 
priorities. Until Toronto could provide more men, the four 
missionaries would have to hold the line. The American Pres- 
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INTERIOR of camp hospital. 


byterian Church must take over the Skagway mission without 
delay. In the meantime, Sinclair would hold the ground and 
cover the circuit over the White Pass to Lake Bennett. Once 
relieved at Skagway, he would headquarter at Lake Bennett 
and, like Pringle at Glenora, he would receive and minister to 
the “‘cheechakos’’ as they paused to equip themselves for the 
arduous trek into the interior. 

Returning to Skagway, the resident minister of Union Church 
was greeted generally with affability and respect. 

Railroad construction was being pushed forward by the 
young contractor, Michael Heney. The grade crews were blast- 
ing their way through the virgin granite, at times hanging by the 
ropes to ‘‘double-jack’’ blast holes into the sheer cliffs. With 
nothing but horses, black powder and men, the grade was 
slowly advancing against geography and the elements. At inter- 
vals of three or four miles, the company had erected camps. 
consisting of bunk houses, a dining tent and a hospital tent. 

‘*Every week I visit the sick and injured at the construction 
camps and hold services for the men,’’ Sinclair wrote to his 
wife. ‘“Last Wednesday I had 170 men packed into a dining tent 
for service. You should have heard the singing! On that day I 
married a couple at 7 a.m., assisted at the amputation of two 
fingers and a limb at the camp hospital at 1 p.m., visited the sick 
and injured, held a service, brought back on the work train the 
body of a man for delivery to the undertaker, held prayer 
meeting at 8 p.m. and married another couple at 10 p.m. My 
Bible class numbers from 25 to 40 and, nearly every Sunday, 
many who come cannot get into our church for evening ser- 
VICES i 

And, in another letter: ‘‘A serious accident occurred a short 
distance from Camp 4 when a number of men were painfully _ 
injured ... I was kept busy all day assisting the surgeons.’’ 

A letter to the postmaster for transmission to the local cler- 
gyman, a letter from a wife in Oregon or Ontario seeking news 
of her husband, and appeals from as far away as the British Isles 
from mothers of wayward sons, brought Sinclair into contact 
with every element in the community. Tracing these men led 
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Skagway — 

centre of crime, 
rebellion and 

a dramatic conversion 


him to a check of the hospital records, at the Marshal’s office, 
the payroll records of the railroad ‘construction company and 
frequently into the saloons and back parlours of the gambling 
dives. 


One day his landlord, Thomas Whitten, warned him that two 


men identified with the saloon crowd had inquired about him. 
“It might mean some unpleasantness. But it may be just a subtle 
warning for you to keep your nose out of other people’s busi- 
ness,’ 


Soapy Smith is killed 


Sinclair smiled. He had an idea. He had an appointment for 
that afternoon with Governor John G. Brady of Sitka. Instead of 
a visit with the Governor in his hotel room, he proposed that 
they take a walk. Engaged in animated conversation, the two 
men trudged past the saloons and sporting houses. Moving 
along Holly Street the Governor offered to protest over the 
route. But the loungers in the doorways saw that Sinclair en- 
joyed a rapport with the government hierarchy. Better insurance 
no money could buy. 

Jefferson Randolph Smith continued to entrench himself as 
the benevolent autocrat, the brazen advocate of the tenderloin, 
the leading philanthropist and the town’s foremost patriot. His 
cunning strategy, his purse and personality, had won him the 
accolade of the press. With the editor of one of Skagway’s 


newspapers and a feature writer of the other in his pay, the’ 


public was constantly reminded of his worth to the community. 

The approbation of press and public was not only intoxicating 
but it tended to placate the smoldering rebellion that, from time 
to time, was surfacing against Smith and his criminal associates. 
But the vigilante committee, formed at the time of the Rowan 
murder, had never disbanded. 

On July 7th, the committee went into action. On that day, a 
prospector, Jim Stewart, was assaulted and robbed of his poke 
of gold behind Soapy’s saloon. News of the brazen robbery 


_ spread quickly. The citizens at last were aroused. 


_ April, 1975 


as 


Confident that it was Soapy Smith behind the wave of crime 
and brutality, the vigilante committee issued an ultimatum. 
Smith must restore the gold and he and his gang must quit 
Skagway. Smith was defiant. If he and his men were to retain 
their hold on the city and not sacrifice their opportunity to 
capture the flood of gold now flowing in from the Klondike 
fields, he must ‘‘put the fear of God into them and show them 
who he was,’’ as he himself expressed it. 

By eight o’clock that fateful night, indignation had reached 
fever heat. A mass meeting of citizens was called on the wharf to 
devise ways and means for ridding the city of the lawless 
element. As reported in the News: 

‘‘Thomas Whitten, of the Golden North Hotel was named 
chairman. He appointed a committee of four, Frank H. Reid, 
Jesse Murphy, J. M. Tanner and M. Lander to guard the ap- 
proaches to the dock.’’ 

Smith, grimly realizing that a show-down was inevitable, 
stiffened his resolve with whisky. He seized his Winchester rifle 
and started for Juneau wharf. 

‘‘As he passed down State Street,’’ Sinclair’s diary records, 


» “Smith presented a terrible sight. Soapy’s own sense of danger, 


exhibited by his frequent threatening actions with his gun, 
coupled with-the intense excitement of the people, indicated to 
me that the drama was quickly reaching its climax . . . Ina few 
moments I heard the reports of four or five shots in quick 
succession. Soapy had encountered the guard. 

‘‘He had accosted Frank Reid. A bullet from Soapy’s rifle 
entered Reid’s groin. But Reid remained standing, bearing his 
weight on one leg, and shot Smith three times in rapid succes- 
sion, one bullet piercing his heart. Both men fell at the same 
time, Soapy Smith dead and city engineer Reid mortally 
wounded.’’ 

Later, Sinclair noted: ‘‘On Saturday I attended the Smith 
inquest at the morgue, taking my camera along for a picture. 
Mr. O’Donnell, Soapy’s solicitor, asked that I conduct the 
funeral service. I at once consented.’’ 

There were rumours that the burial service would be broken 
up if Sinclair were to attempt a formal Christian ceremony. 
Excitement again mounted in the streets as some of Smith’s key 
henchmen were brought in—Bowers, Tripp, Wilder, Slim Jim 
Foster and others. 

Threats of a lynching bee and other episodes that occurred in 
these tension-filled hours pointed up the ugly mood of the men 
who crowded the streets. Reports reached Sinclair that Smith’s 
body would be treated as one would a mongrel cur. 

‘I was determined to give the remains a decent burial even if I 
should afterwards be invited to leave town because of my 
action. I contacted Mr. Butler, a prominent member of the 
vigilante committee and persuaded him to accompany me as a 
safeguard against misunderstanding and mob violence. And, 
further, I took the precaution to write in full my sermon so as to 
forestall. any misrepresentation.”’ 


Burial of a desperado 


An express waggon and a hack stood outside the undertaking 
parlor while inside a meagre handful of people gathered, seven 
men and one woman, as the minister conducted the brief ser- 
vice. He writes: 

‘‘And there in the dreary morgue, in the presence of a few 
who were not afraid, in the presence of no mourners with the 
exception of his late mistress, I closed the last chapter of this 
poor desperado’s career. 

‘*The very cemetery which, the evening before, had refused 
to conceal his chief lieutenants as they endeavoured to hide from 
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armed citizens, seemed loath to receive his mortal remains into 
her stony bosom. But, rather, after hours of laborious digging 
and quarrying, the plot spared a meagre foot of covering for his 
coffin. The rough, unkempt, stone-marked field of the ‘city of 
the dead,’ the monotonous roar of the mountain stream, broken 
only by the complaining creak and rattle of passing freight 
waggons on their way in search of gold, seemed to me to be 
fitting symbols of the cold and heartless life he had chosen to 
lead. 

‘*On my return to town I permitted my sermon to be published 
for the sake of the good it might do.’’ 


No time for preachers 


By midnight of that eventful night of the fatal shooting, 
Sinclair was at the bedside of the mortally wounded Frank Reid. 

‘I stayed with him through the whole of that dreadful night of 
suffering,’ he writes. ‘‘All I felt I could do was to hold one 
restless hand in a friendly grasp as the poor, writhing sufferer 
poured out a bitter storm of vengeance on Soapy. Finally he 
turned and said, ‘I know you, preacher; yes, I’ ve seen you on the 
street. I’m glad you’re here, though you'll find me a pretty hard 
case.’ He paused and winced with pain; then, ‘That grip of yours 
does me good—there’s friendship in it—but I’m warning you, 
I’ve no time for preachers’.’’ 

The minister simply smiled and assured him that he was only 
there to befriend him and bring what comfort he could. Mean- 
time, the surgeons and nurse were preparing a table of instru- 
ments. . 

‘‘Alone with him, I suggested having a prayer before he was 
to submit to the operation, about five o’clock in the morning. 
His reply was, ‘I don’t object, but I don’t believe in it.’ I at once 
assured him that it was entirely his own affair and that I was not 
asking him to tolerate anything simply for my sake. Instead, I 
turned him gently in bed and fervently prayed to myself, seeking 
to calm him and nerve him for the ordeal.”’ 

Monday evening Sinclair returned to the hospital to visit 
Frank Reid. 

“‘T went up to his room,”’ Sinclair said, “‘with some misgiv- 
ings. I had just conducted Soapy’s funeral and wondered if Reid 
might not resent it. I recalled the almost savage satisfaction that 
he had exhibited on his first night of agony, exclaiming, ‘I 
finished that fiend of hell!’ 

‘“‘Imagine my surprise and delight when, as my head ap- 
peared above the stairs, he shouted, ‘Hello doctor! Glad to see 
you. I thought I had offended you.’ I asked in what way he could 
have offended me. 

“You meant well when you offered to pray with me,’ he said, 
‘and it was a very rough and ungrateful thing for me to hurt your 
feelings — particularly after having stayed with me all night.’ 

‘‘T assured him that I had not been disturbed in the least by the 
incident but that I had been unavoidably detained or would have 
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been with him much earlier. ‘But,’ I said, ‘have I not offended 
you?’ x 

He looked at me in surprise, ‘You offended me, how?’ 

‘By burying Soapy’s remains,’ I replied. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said Reid with slow emphasis. “You did 
perfectly right. No matter how many kinds of a devil a man has 
been, his corpse should have Christian burial. It’s only savages 
who dishonour their dead.’ 

And so these visits continued every day. Sinclair arranged for 
members of his church choir to visit the hospital on various 
evenings and to softly sing well known hymns. Reid, of his own 
volition, brought up the topic of religious faith and he seemed to 
have been particularly impressed by the text of the minister’s 
oration over the casket of Smith: ‘‘Good understanding getteth 
favour, but the way of the transgressor is hard.’’ 

On the following Sunday, July 17th, the minister found Reid 
anxious to discuss the saving grace of Christ. Again that evening 


‘he sought comfort and consolation. He had been suffering 


considerable pain and was restless as he clung to the hand of the 
minister. Finally, his pain seemed to ease and he fell asleep. 

Early Monday morning a messenger came to advise Sinclair 
that Reid was asking for him. Hurrying to his bedside, he found 
a great change in the patient. Feebly, Reid told the minister how 
greatly he had enjoyed the singing in the hospital the previous 
afternoon. He asked if more hymns could be sung. The minister 
enlisted the help of the nurse on duty and the two of them, 
minister and nurse, sang many of the familiar hymns of Reid’s 
childhood. Meantime, Sinclair sent for a few of the ladies of his 
congregation. ' 


The conversion of Reid 


He writes, “‘Reid kept us singing hymn after hymn. He said 
he found comfort in them and it certainly did have a marked 
effect as he would fall asleep at times like a child, but would 
waken again as soon as we ceased. 

‘*Presently the ladies of the choir arrived and their trained 
and beautifully modulated voices had a charming effect on the 
courageous sufferer. It was one of the most impressive moments 
I have ever experienced—half a dozen ladies sometimes singing 
articulately so that Reid might catch the gospel message and, 
again, humming the tune softly as they would notice that the 
sufferer had fallen asleep. 

“‘T left for lunch and on returning at 2:30 he beckoned me to 
his side. To my infinite joy, he whispered, “Pray for me, doctor 
—not that I might get well again — but that I may be prepared 
and taken home.’ 

‘*That afternoon shall remain with me all my life. Frank Reid 
had no relatives near but, by his bedside, he had eight or ten of 
us who were bound to him by even a higher and closer tie as we 
knelt and prayed for our dying and penitent friend. 

‘‘The faithful little choir was back again the next afternoon, 
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and I recited several passages from the Bible to him, among 
them John 3:16, ‘For God so loved the world that he gave his 


_ only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 


perish but have everlasting life;’ and the first verse of Romans, 


_ Chapter 8; ‘There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
_ which are in Christ Jesus.’ Many of the texts he finished without 
a mistake and as I read the 23rd and 25th Psalms, he eagerly 


followed and frequently repeated after me the phrases which 
pleased him, such, as ‘He restoreth my soul . . . though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil. . . 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever... Remember not 
the sins of my youth ... for I put my trust in thee’.’’ 

And thus, this heroic man passed through the valley and into 


the shadow of déath having put his trust in Almighty God. 


Sickness and suffering 


In the weeks following the dramatic July episode, dysentery 
and malaria had become rampant. Men in the primitive camps 
_along the trail from Skagway to Dawson City were suffering the 
agonies of the damned from the dreaded flux. The continuous 
surge of transients en route to the Klondike and the constant 
arrival of men from the trails, many pathetically ill and needing 
nursing care, others penniless who had to be befriended, all 
added to the responsibilities of John Sinclair. 

“In regard to the situation at Dawson’’ he wrote the superin- 
tendent of missions, *‘I can only report what I have been able to 
glean from parties who have recently come from there. Mail 
service is most haphazard. 

‘‘At Dawson there are about 30,000 people with many more 
up along the creeks. Both Grant and Dickey have been doing 
most effective work, Dickey preaching frequently at Klondike 
City (‘Louse Town’) a suburb of Dawson. He is also serving 
Eldorado, 18 miles out. 

‘*There is a great amount of malaria and typhoid at Dawson 
following this siege of dysentery and ‘bloody flux.’ I have 
learned that Dickey, particularly, has had a severe attack. 

“At Atlin Lake, the head-waters of the Yukon, the new 
discovery shows great promise. Reports are that there are four or 
five gold-bearing creeks in that district. We must have a man in 
there by early spring.”’ 

By the fall of 1898 the railroad had achieved the summit of the 
White Pass and was fast approaching Bennett. There, the City of 
Tents had mushroomed to a population of several thousand. 

The border dispute was far from being reconciled. The North 
West Mounted Police had dug in at Log Cabin, at'the summit of 
the pass, and, although challenged by the Americans, the pass 
became recognized as the port-of-entry into Canadian territory. 
So Skagway, to all intents and purposes was American and, in 
Sinclair’s opinion, the time was long overdue for the American 
Church to assume responsibility for the mission. 

When Union Church was formed, neither Dickey nor the 
trustees had anticipated the complications arising when minis- 
ters of other denominations would arrive, not the friction that 
would be generated in the hiving-off process. Sinclair decided 
that the time had come to establish a Presbyterian Church in 
Skagway and to have it functioning for the arrival of his Ameri- 
can successor. 

By late February of 1899 the Presbyterians had moved into 
Victoria Hall. Sinclair reported to the church in New York: 
‘The mission in Victoria Hall is progressing most favourably. 
Last night we had 165 chairs filled and more men were sitting on 
the edge of the platform and were perched on the woodpile in the 
comer ... . My successor will find his major problem is the 
transitoriness of the people here. Ours is not so much a ‘con- 


gregation’ as a ‘procession’. 
April, 1975 


But an unexpected challenge confronted the missionary. On 
March 2nd, about 1,200 men quit work on the railroad over an 
issue on wages. They converged on Skagway and since many 
had no money, a committee approached Sinclair asking for 
permission to sleep on the floor of Victoria Hall. 

‘*T met with Mr. John Hyslop, chief construction engineer for 
the railroad as well as a respected member of my newly-elected 
board, and advised him I was recommending to the board that, 
as an act of Christian charity, we must provide shelter for the 
men. I expressed my firm belief that this courtesy would 
strengthen and preserve my influence among them and would 
most certainly modify any tendency toward violence. Hyslop 
readily agreed. Two days later the men had a large banner in 
front of the Hall, ‘‘Strikers’ Headquarters.”’ 

“‘Last Wednesday afternoon I went into the hall and found a 
meeting in progress. There were some wild statements and 
misrepresentations being made by a couple of agitators, dis- 
paraging the company and the officials. I was in the melee in a 
few minutes. I belaboured the crowd, refuted the wild charges 
and, with facts and instances which I was able to present from 
pérsonal knowledge, I succeeded in discrediting their garrulous 
spokesmen.”’ 

Monday evening found Sinclair meeting with Commissioner 
Shelbrede in the latter’s rooms. Shelbrede had wished to discuss 
the strike and sought advice on what steps might be taken to 
effect a reconciliation. Their discussion was interrupted by a 
commotion on the street. The two men hurried out to the front 
porch to see a mob of over 200 men approaching. Sinclair, 
quickly excusing himself, ran out and grabbed the arm of one of 
the marchers. He asked what was going on. He learned that the 
mob was headed for “Camp 1’ about two miles down the line. 
They were bent on wrecking the camp and having a showdown 
with those men who had chosen, not to strike, but to remain on 
the job. 


Arbitrating the strike 


Raising his arms and shouting, the missionary succeeded in 
halting the march and finally induced them to hear him out. 
Calmly, but forcibly, he warned them of the consequences of 
the precipitate and foolish action that was being advocated by 
one or two unscrupulous agitators. He pleaded that they discard 
any thought of violence in favour of a more rational approach to 
a solution of their grievances. | 

Their respect for him and the strength of his arguments were 
sufficient to induce over three-quarters of the mob to return with 
him to Victoria Hall. 

Following the meeting, the Daily Alaskan in an editorial of 
their March 9th issue, states: 

‘The strikers’ meeting was called for the avowed purpose of 
annihilating their opponents and proving as true the many false 
statements set forth in the outrageous circular issued to the 
strikers . . . Fortunately, however, for the strikers, the Rev. Mr. 
Sinclair was there in the capacity of a peace-maker and in him 
the citizens found an earnest champion, showing up from facts 
and personal knowledge the fallacies of many of the allegations 


- advanced in support of certain charges.”’ 


Commissioner Shelbrede and Sinclair jointly convened a 
committee of influential citizens to arbitrate the differences. 
Reconciliation was achieved and soon the men were back at 
work. 


THE THIRD OF A SERIES on the church and the gold rush, written for The 
Record by the son of one of the Klondike missionaries. 
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IT WAS 5:15 P.M. on a Sunday evening. 

The boys came in first, each with a bundle in his arms. 
Mother followed, a casserole in her hands. Then six other 
families arrived, the children bubbling with excitement. While 
tables were set the children played and the smell of coffee and 
supper grew stronger. Family Cluster was happening again. 

Time to eat, and decisions like who would eat with whom. A 
feeling of a large family, not only eating together, but sharing 
the latest family episode. It was good to see the older children 
care for children from other families. On this night the children 
all ate together. Often the families eat together, but sometimes 
children find adults other than their parents with whom to eat 
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a new approach 1 


and share. 

A meal always means dishes and clean-up. Two families 
clear away, two do the dishes, and the rest visit or help prepare 
for the program. 

About 6:30 p.m. the seven families, including 14 adults and 
13 children, enter the chapel. It’s a large room without chairs 
and a carpet on the floor. Some of the children go directly to the 
interest centres. One little girl is drawing a picture of her family, 
several boys are playing with toys. Others listen to records. 

We gather in our opening circle and share our theme for the 
evening. The outline of the meeting posted on the wall shows 
that our purpose is ‘‘To enable families to discover ways in 
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which they could be more open in expressing their feelings.’’ 
This is one in a series of sessions on family living. 

Because this is our fourth session together, we know and feel 
that a lot of trust and understanding has been built up. So we 
now take the risk of helping each other understand the impor- 
_ tance of sharing feelings. 

Our meeting began with a fun game. We divided into groups, 
two families in each group. Each person was asked to think of 
their favourite animal. They were asked in the group to role play 
that animal, a guessing game. We had lions and lambs; dogs and 
cats; horses and sheep; and so on. Already we were helping 
family members convey how they felt about themselves. 
April, 1975 
a 


Then, each family was given a “‘feeling grab bag,’’ a large 
paper bag which contained all sorts of things. In it were rough 
textured things like sand paper, smooth things like stones, also 
wool, pine cones, play dough, string, a box of matches, a toy, a 
flower and so on. Each family member was asked to select one 
thing out of the bag which showed how he or she felt right then. 

These were then shared in the family. It was new for some 
parents to say ‘‘I’ma little anxious,’’ ‘‘I’m feeling a little rough 
tonight,’’ or ‘‘I?d like to play.’’ The surprise and joy of sharing 
helped to bring a sense of release and acceptance. 

Two younger children tired of this process and went over to 
play with the toys in the interest centre. We had agreed on the 
first night that anyone could leave a particular activity and go 
and play or read. The only condition was that he or she should 
not leave the room. This was part of the contract which we made 
with each other. 

The contract included such things as a willingness to share 
chores, an acceptance of parental responsibility for all children 
by all adults, regular on time attendance, and chore schedule. 
Our contract enabled both children and adults to understand the 
working limitations of the cluster. 

Then it was singing time. Everybody back in the circle. We 


' started with “‘If You’re Happy and You Know it, Clap Your 


Hands.’’ One of the girls suggested we sing “*Jesus Loves Me.”’ 
Quickly, we had more requests and joyous singing. 

The main activity of the evening was making puppets. Each 
family was asked to think of a difficulty they had had recently, 
such as children not cleaning their rooms, or dad breaking one of 
mum’s best dishes. They were asked to talk about it. Then the 
family were free to choose who they would like to be in their 
family other than themselves. The next step was to make a hand 
puppet of that person from a small paper bag. 

Soon paper bags had hair of wool, smiles and scowls, clothes 
of crepe paper or cotton. There were some marvellous creations. 

A long table was turned on its edge and we had a puppet 
theatre. It was serious fun. Parents discovered how their chil- 
dren felt about them. Children realized again how much their 
parents cared. 

It was a time of opening hearts, new insights and much fun. 
We saw ourselves and were able to laugh and learn. 

Our closure was a time of silence. Thinking about the even- 
ing, we held hands as we sat. Then there was a short prayer 
thanking God for the time together and the depth of caring we 
felt for one another. 

It was time for clean-up and home. We were a little late, 7:50 
p.m., about 20 minutes over time. 

Evaluation showed that for some, Family Clustering was an 
unique opportunity to do things as a family outside the home. 
Children want more, always more. A cluster is no sooner 
finished, than they want to know when the next one begins. We 
have held a second cluster and plan another this spring. 

Clustering is an unique opportunity for families. We have 
found that it enables us to establish a nurturing community. 
Families were encouraged to model their family systems and so 
get some indication as to how they were doing as a family. There 
was a Sharing of life styles and faith experiences. 

Family Clustering helps reverse the trend of family segrega- 
tion which we have practised in the church. Our usual activities 


are inclined to be age and sex oriented. We have found that 


children and adults can learn and have fun together. After all, 
that’s the way it happens all the time at home. * 


THIS ARTICLE WAS WRITTEN by the Rev. Fred Miller of St. Andrew’ s 
Church, Owen Sound, who with his wife attended a training event for family 
cluster approach two years ago. For further information about this approach 
and of family cluster training events in 1975, write to the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO, on March 27, 1925, John George 
Shearer, one of the most influential Presbyterians in Canadian 
history, died in Toronto. His passing was lamented as ‘‘a 
national loss.’’ ‘‘No Canadian of our time,’’ wrote Rev. Dr. 
George C. Pidgeon, ‘‘has done more to rally the forces of 
Christianity and make them effective for the inbringing of the 
kingdom of God.’’ Certainly J. G. Shearer deserved such praise 
— yet his death was ignored by The Presbyterian Record be- 
cause the editor, Rev. Dr. Ephraim Scott, was so strongly 
opposed to the church union which Shearer had supported. 
Perhaps now, a half century later, this brief biography may 
serve as the Presbyterian Church’s obituary to the man who in 
his own day was called “‘the mouth piece of the social consci- 
ence of Canadian Christianity.’’ 

John George Shearer was born in 1859 on his father’s farm in 
Oxford County, Ontario, that nursery of Presbyterian clergy- 
men. After attending several high schools he began teaching at 
the age of 18. Slight of build, Shearer suffered recurrent illness 
in these early days, and twice visited Europe for his health. The 
year 1883, however, was a turning point in his life —he married 
Lizzie Johnston of Burford and he had a religious conversion 
experience that led him directly into the ministry. 


Social reform initiated 


Shearer began his new life as a student missionary in the 
Grand River valley, and later served missions in Fort William 
and downtown Toronto. Throughout the middle 1880’s he was 
studying both arts and theology at the University of Toronto and 
Knox College. He graduated from Knox in 1888 with several 
prizes and scholarships, and immediately took a charge in the 
Grand River area. Only in the following year did he complete 
his B.A. 

Shearer remained in his first charge, at Caledonia, just three 
years before accepting a unanimous call to Erskine Church, 
Hamilton. This move to the crowded industrial city reawakened 
the deep concern for the problems of urban life that he had felt 
during those days in Toronto when, by his own account, he and 
his fellow-students such as C. W..Gordon (Ralph Connor) were 
gripped with a great evangelical fervour. 

For their generation evangelism meant facing up to the criti- 
cal intellectual and moral, questions besetting every church 
member; but it also meant actively crusading against unrighte- 
ousness and injustice, whether in the form of individual or 
corporate greed, or exploitation of the poor and helpless, or the 
materialistic philosophy that ruled both business and politics. 
For Shearer the “‘social question’ involved alcoholism, gambl- 
ing, child labour, poverty, slum housing, prostitution, crime in 
the streets and a dozen other problems gnawing at the hearts of 
concerned Christians. For decades the churches had attacked 
intemperance and the desecration of Sunday, but the growth of 
the cities and the arrival of thousands of new Canadians 
broadened the scope of their crusade to encompass all these 
related problems. 

J. G. Shearer entered the battle for social reform in 1895 
when he founded the Lord’s Day Alliance of Canada and be- 
came its first general secretary. In this role he quickly displayed 
incredible ability and energy as an organizer. Writing a steady 
avalanche of letters and crisscrossing the country on speaking 
tours, he built up a powerful body of opinion that was soon felt 
at the national level. Court decisions in 1903 and 1905 had 
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nullified all provincial Sunday laws — only the parliament of 
Canada could decide if the Sabbath in this country would be a 
day of work or a day of rest. Shearer was determined that it must 
be a day of rest, and with support from all the Christian 
churches, from labour unions and from politicians of all parties, 
he mounted the campaign that finally obtained the Lord’s Day 
Act in 1906. | 

For Shearer this personal victory led directly to even greater 
challenges. In 1907 the Presbyterian Church established its 
standing committee on ‘‘Temperance and other Moral and So- 
cial Questions’’ —later renamed the board of social service and 
evangelism to reflect increased emphasis on the collective rather 
than the individualistic nature of the problems facing the nation 
—and John George Shearer was appointed secretary. From this 
key position he was able to investigate and publicize the many 
sides of the social question. One of Shearer’s major concerns 
__was the plight of the thousands of European immigrants, simple 
people whom Shearer knew were being exploited by selfish 
landlords, employers and merchants. 

Crowded into city slums, these helpless strangers were 
further degraded by alcohol and prostitution. To get first hand 
information on their plight, Shearer toured the major cities of 
Canada and the United States, and his reports, especially con- 
cerning white slavery, shocked Christian Canadians. A case in 
point was Winnipeg where, in 1910, local politicians and the 
police not only permitted but protected 50 houses of ill repute in 
one district. : 

“This moral cesspool,’’ Shearer charged, was ‘‘one of the 
great showplaces of Winnipeg.’’ Such accusations could not be 
ignored—a royal commission reported that this red light ghetto 
was the source of disorders and crimes. But the commission 
found no fault with the involvement of the Winnipeg authorities 
in this scandal! Shearer’s crusade to clean up one Canadian city 
met final defeat when Winnipeg voters re-elected those same 
officials because they kept vice out of sight of middle class 
districts. | 

At the famous Pre-Assembly Congress of 1913, where all 
aspects of the social problem were examined in depth, Shearer 
spoke to his fellow Presbyterians on ‘‘The Redemption of the 
City.’’ Pointing to the city as the pattern for future Canadian 
growth, he warned that the alienation of the working classes 
would make city life hell. His solution involved two kinds of 
redemption — social redemption through a wholesome envi- 
ronment, and redemption of hearts by the church, which must 
stay in the inner city to witness through service that Christ died 
for all classes. Settlement houses like St. Christopher’s in-To- 
ronto and Chalmers in Montreal were examples of the success of 
Shearer’s work, but he had also bought a farm on Lake Scugog 
to give slum dwellers a taste of clean air and clean life each 
summer. 


A just society the aim 


As secretary of the board of social service and evangelism 
Shearer continued to exercise his talents as a lobbyist and 
opinion maker. His energy seemed boundless — he had to be 
forced to take holidays. Shearer was the organizing genius 
behind the establishment in 1907 of the interdenominational 
Moral and Social Reform Council that became the Social Ser- 
vice Council of Canada. Here he had a brother crusader of equal 
gifts in T. A. Moore, his opposite number in the Methodist 
Church. Moore, too, was a son of western Ontario, less than a 
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year younger than Shearer and like him, had married a local girl. 
After careers in journalism and the pastorate, he had been 
released by his church in 1903 to be joint secretary with Shearer 
of the Lord’s Day Alliance. 

These two men shared a dream of Christ’s kingdom in Canada 
—a country where justice and compassion would rule, where 
the power of the state would establish righteousness, where 
people of all lands would be welcomed and assimilated into a 
Christian, English-speaking, law-abiding and God-fearing soc- 
iety. On at least one occasion Shearer called for English as the 
only official language in schools. 

The highlight of the campaigning by Shearer and Moore was 
the great three-day social service congress held at Ottawa in 
1914. There the emphasis was no longer on the symptoms but on 
the cause of the social problem, and that cause was defined as 
the system itself. Outstanding international guest speakers even 
dared to question some of the basic assumptions of capitalism. 
Shearer’s close friend, C. W. Gordon, in his introduction to the 
published report of the congress, blamed the alliance of gov- 
ernment and big business for the desperate condition of so many 
Canadians. Such challenging language and ideas were, how- 
ever, pushed aside six months later by the clarion call to arms. 

The first World War had now begun and the nation’s energies 


_were channelled away from reform towards destruction. Yet 


Shearer was a member of that 1917 General Assembly commis- 
sion on‘‘The War and the Christian Church’ which warned that 
*‘a peace without the cross would be a worse hell than the war 
itself.’’ In the midst of the horrors of ‘‘Armageddon’’ the 
commission called on Canadians to rededicate themselves and 
their nation to building a righteous and just society when the 
guns were finally silenced. 

For J. G. Shearer the return of peace seemed to mark the 
beginning of that social millenium for which he had laboured so . 
long. When the United Farmers swept to victory in the 1919 
Ontario election he hailed it as the revolt of the people against 
‘the game of party politics.’’ When the tragic Winnipeg general 


. strike occurred, Shearer publicly asserted that the strikers were 


not communists but true Canadians seeking economic justice 
from the system. All Canada stood condemned when ‘‘workers 
had to resort to wrong tactics to secure a correct principle.”’ 


Ignored by The Record 


But Shearer’s own career as a crusading reformer was now in 
trouble. In 1918 he had been appointed full-time secretary of the 
Social Service Council of Canada, despite objections from his 
church. Because Shearer and many others believed church 
union would be God’s instrument for creating a Christian 
Canada the council had admittedly been used to promote union. 
Several groups who opposed organic union now refused to 
support the council. The council was losing its force, and 
Shearer’s health was showing the effects of the ruthless pace he 
had set over the decades. 

John George Shearer did not live to see the consummation of 
the church union on which he had pinned his hopes for great 
social action. Death came to him just six weeks before that 
union was completed. Men of all denominations joined in prais- 
ing the work of Canada’s foremost crusader for Christ’s king- 
dom. But The Presbyterian Record remained silent. * 


PROFESSOR MOIR is an emineht Canadian historian who teaches at Scar- 


borough College, the University of Toronto. He wrote ‘‘Enduring Witness’’ the 
new history of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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THE ONLY WOMAN in the game, 
Dr. Lynn Marshall, spruces up 
before facing the clergy. 


MANY WERE DISAPPOINTED when the fire chief closed the 
doors of the Arnprior Arena and posted policemen to keep them 
from entering. But the eastern Ontario rink was as full as the law 
allowed, a capacity crowd had gathered to witness the ‘‘hockey 
game of the century.”’ 

That’s the way it was billed in the local press, but the game 
program (which appeared to have come off a church duplicating 
machine) gave this warning: ‘‘any resemblance to the true game 
of hockey as presented each week on ‘Hockey Night in Canada’ 
is purely coincidental.’’ 

It was a benefit game with the proceeds ($900) designated for 
the intensive care unit of the Arnprior and District Hospital. The 
Flying Revs from the district Ministerial Association clashed 
with the Doctors’ Combines from the Arnprior Medical Assoca- 
tion. 

Originally it was set up as a simple game of shinny for fun and 
exercise. But word got around and the 1,000 tickets printed ina 
spirit of optimism were sold out three days before the game. 

The professional men made it a fun game, although there 
were some real hockey players among them, particularly on the 
clergy side, which included two local priests from the famous 
Flying Fathers team. The clergy outnumbered the doctors and 
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PRESBYTERIAN Leo “‘Irongate’’ Hughes 
awaiting a penalty shot 
by the doctors’ weakest skater. 


dentists by 14 to ten. ; 

Gales of laughter swept the arena when the Doctors’ Com- 
bines stepped on the ice attired in operating room green gowns 
and caps. On their backs were familiar medical numbers: 217, 
222, 272, and so on. The clergy wore sweaters bearing the name 
of a local meat market, and on their initial appearance came out 
wearing black choir gowns and heavenly halos. Lighted candles 
were fastened on the handles of their hockey sticks. After 
introductions the Flying Revs presented Gideon Bibles to their 
opponents. 

Then the fun began. Here is a running account in first person 
by The Record’s sports correspondent in the area, the Rev. Leo 
(Irongate) Hughes. He played (?) goal for the clergy and freely 
dispensed his autograph afterwards. 


It was hockey for about two minutes and the score was | - 0 
for the clergy. Father Grant Neville then tied the score for the 
doctors by scoring on his own goalkeeper. That was followed by 
a water fight at centre ice which ended with a pail of rice being 
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HALOS AND CANDLES amt 
Father Grant Neville, at rigt 


ARIOUS HOCKEY! 


the crowd. At left, 
ptist Ken MacDonald. 


thrown at the spectators. One of the doctors happened to be a 
lady and she was gang tackled by the clergy and a cream pie was 
brought out to decorate her face but at the last minute it was 
redirected into the face of one of the priests. The period ended 
without further scoring and not too many penalties. 


/ 


After five minutes a horse burst through the back gate and on 
to the ice. The rider was wearing a black gown. Horse and rider 
raced to the far end of the ice and lassoed the doctors’ goalten- 
der. The referee then penalized the clergy for ‘‘pulling the 
goalkeeper.’’ The docs were awarded.a penalty shot to be taken 
by the poorest skater on their team. He had put on skates for the 
first time three weeks before the game. While waiting for him to 
do his turtle crawl I sat on a coke box and read the newspaper 
which added to the excitement of the shot that eventually re- 
sulted in a goal. The clergy were awarded a penalty shot and our 
poorest skater fired a dribbler at the horse which was guarding 
the goal wearing goal pads and a chest protector. A couple more 
pies landed on doctors’ faces and an exchange of goals brought 
the period to an end. 
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Priests and ministers 
versus 
doctors and dentists 


TWO OF THE CLERGY seem to enjoy the action 
in a game that was full of fun. 


The final period saw the docs score four goals. I interrupted 
the game to go ice fishing. I paid 50¢ for a 12” pickerel and 
was penalized for catching a holy mackerel. A mock calamity 
took place when three players collided. The spare doctor ran 
onto the ice, black bag and all. His nurse came to his aid. She is a 
great skater and actor. One player was revived with cool aid, 
another bound up with a hockey stick and tape and the third gota 
pie in the eye. In all we used seven cans of artificial whip. In the 
last minute (which lasted about five) the clergy tied the score 
and the game ended at 7 goals each. The player of the game 
award went to a doctor and his prize was a pie in the eye. 
Many were heard to say,‘‘I haven’t laughed so hard in years.”’ 

Irongate Hughes ended his rambling report: ‘‘A new relation- 
ship has been established between the doctors and the clergy. 
The town has had another look at the so-called professionals. 
Men were willing to be laughed at and were able to laugh at 
themselves. On a cold winter night the spectators went home 
feeling warm all over. As one Anglican priest said, ‘the Lord is 
going to use the game to his glory.’ ’’ * 
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NEWS 


Of faith and courage 


On Sunday, February 2nd, the congre- 
gations of St. James Church, Thamesville 
and Knox Church, Kent Bridge, Ont. and 
the members of the Presbytery of Chatham 
were shocked to learn of the tragic death of 
Rev. Dr. James W. Davidson in a traffic 
mishap. Dr. Davidson’s ministry was brief 
since he was ordained and inducted into 
the Thamesville-Kent Bridge charge in 
September of 1973, but in those few 
months he had won the affection and re- 
gard not only of his people but of his fel- 
low presbyters. 

On Tuesday, February 18th, just two 
weeks to the day from the funeral service, 
the Presbytery of Chatham approved a re- 
commendation from its committee on 
theological training and personnel that Dr. 
Davidson’s widow, Mae, be licensed to 
preach the gospel. Mrs. Davidson is a 
graduate of Knox College and a registered 
nurse who is presently studying in the 
Master of Theology program. So, in a 
touching and solemn service, the presby- 
tery proceeded to license Mrs. Davidson in 
the same sanctuary in which her husband 
has preached the gospel and from which he 
had so recently been borne to his resting 
place. It was a touching moment because 
the pain of the loss of a brother minister 
was overcome by his demonstration of the 
resurrection power of Christ to carry on his 
work. It was solemn because all present 
were aware of the faith and courage which 
this woman, so recently bereaved, was 
displaying in seeking to enter the ministry 
from which her husband had so recently 
been called. And it was inspiring because 
all present felt the touch of the Spirit let 
loose in Christ’s church to fulfil his pur- 
pose through those whom he calls. 

—Submitted at the request of the 
Presbytery of Chatham 


by its moderator, the Rev. William Lawson 


International affairs 


The 17th annual churchpeople’s semi- 
nar did more than change its name from 
churchmen’s! The 80 people representing 
nine denominations approved in principle 
four resolutions: 

A Land Freeze — that we inform both 
the federal and provincial governments of 
our deep concern that 31 acres of food 
producing land in Canada each hour are 
being diverted to other purposes. In a 
world in which “‘man’s oldest scourge and 
most persistent enemy—hunger’’ (Mr. A. 
MacEachen’s speech in Rome) is a present 
crisis, it is poor stewardship to reduce our 
Capacity to produce food and therefore 
steps should be taken immediately to cur- 
tail this.land drain. 

United Aid — 80% of the monies spent 
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by Canadian International Development 
Agency has the rider that the goods and 
services must be purchased in Canada. 
This government legislation prevents 
C.I.D.A. from spending money available 
on acceptable projects. It was agreed that 
steps should be taken to reduce this restric- 
tion that hinders aid to developing coun- 
tries. 

A Food Bank — Since droughts and 
other causes of crop failure are a present 
reality it was agreed that we urge the gov- 
ernment to take the initiative and leader- 
ship in establishing an emergency food 
bank. 

Gatt-F ly — That we encourage and in- 
crease our financial support to Gatt-fly, a 
small group that does research on behalf of 
the churches in order that church leaders 
and others may have the necessary infor- 
mation for briefs and action that we with 
our other commitments are too busy to 
pursue. 

These meetings which were held in Ot- 
tawa February 11-13, also referred to the 
Canadian Council of Churches and the 
Canadian Catholic Conference three other 
matters: that we encourage the monies for 
C.I.D.A. be increased from .7% to 1% of 
the G.N.P.; that we plan for UNCTAD IV 
to be held in 1976; and that we extend the 
10 Days for World Development to a year 
round concern. 


Centennial banners 


Centennial banner exhibitions will be 
displayed during April and May as fol- 
lows: 

To April 6— Westminster Church, 470 


REV. H. LLOYD HENDERSON of Portage la Prairie with 


Roosevelt Ave., Ottawa, Ont.; to Apr. 13 
— MacNab Street Church, 147 Chedoke 
Ave., Hamilton, Ont.; to Apr. 20 — St. 
James Church, 142 Queen St., Truro, 
N.S.; Apr. 6-27 — Knox Church, 
Gravenhurst, Ont.; Apr. 6-27 — St. 
Andrew’s Church, Perth, Ont.; Apr. 
13-May 4 — Glebe Church, 124 Belsize 
Dr., Toronto, Ont.; Apr. 18-28 — Trinity 
Church, 2737 Bayview Ave., Willow- 
dale, Ont.; May 4-25—-St. Andrew’s 
Church, Barrie, Ont.; May 4-25 — 
Mt. Zion Church, Ridgetown, Ont.; May 
4-25— Woodbridge, Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont; May 4-25—Church of St. 
John and St. Stephen, Saint John, N.B.; 
May 11-25 — Gateway Community 
Church, 150 Gateway Ave., Don Mills, 
Ont. 


St. John’s,Winnipeg 


The centennial of the Presbyterian 
Church and the centennial of the city of 
Winnipeg were celebrated with the 70th 
anniversary of St. John’s Church in that 
city. The congregation’s 70th anniversary 
was marked by a historical presentation 
combining slides with live participation in 
a program called ‘‘Three score Years and 
Ten’’ and by recognition of senior mem- 
bers of the church. Young girls presented 
each lady with a rose. The walls of the 
church were covered with centennial ban- 
ners and the walls of the hall were covered 
with historical, group, family and wed- 
ding displays. 

This was followed by a four day preach- 
ing and teaching series led by Dr. Manford 
George Gutzke, of the ‘‘Bible for You’’ 


the centennial bumper sticker which he designed. 
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broadcasts, a former pastor of St. John’s 
Church. This renewal event was shared by 
people from all the churches of the presby- 
tery. At a congregational dinner, the city 
of Winnipeg presented to the congregation 
a centennial plaque in recognition of the 
congregation’s share in the life of the city. 
In preparation for the celebrations, the 
church building was painted by the men, 
and a public address system was installed. 


Future choir dates 


The Presbyterian centennial choir is 
booked for concerts at the following 
churches: 

Guildwood, Scarborough, Ont., Sun- 
day, April 6, 3.30 p.m.; Knox, Guelph, 
Ont. , Saturday, April 19, 8 p.m.; New St. 
James Church, London, Ont., ’ Sunday, 
April 20, 10:30 a.m. service; Knox 
Church, Listowel, Ont., Sunday, April 
20, 7:30 p.m. 


R. C. bishops protest 


Roman Catholic bishops of southern 
Africa have protested against the South 
African government’s ‘‘excessive use of 
banning, restriction and withdrawal of 
passports and residential permits.’’ 

The unanimous statement, which came 
at the end of a plenary session of the South 
African Catholic bishops’ conference, 
said the protest was supported by 32 
bishops representing South Africa, Swazi- 
land and Botswana. 

The bishops said that “while recogniz- 
ing that countries may at times need se- 
curity measures outside normal proce- 
dures, the SACBC wishes to protest 
against the present excessive use of ban- 
ning, restriction and withdrawal of pass- 
ports and residence permits for undeclared 
reasons which may in many cases be only 
legitimate difference of political at- 
titudes.’”’ 


College convocations 


Knox College, Tuesday, April 29 at 8 
p-m. in Convocation Hall, University of 
Toronto. 

The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
Wednesday, May 7 at 8:15 p.m. in the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 

Ewart College, Toronto, Thursday, 
May 15 at8 p.m. Speaker, Rev. Dr. Finlay 
G. Stewart. 


Centennial honours 


The Presbytery of Glengarry honoured 
three members of the presbytery’s centen- 
nial committee by presenting them with 
centennial certificates. They are: Rev. Dr. 
Iver D. Maclver, chairman, minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Maxville, Ont. and 
Gordon Church, St. Elmo; Rick Forrester, 
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Here's 
How 
You Can 
Sponsor 
A Child 


Here's What You Do 


e Fill out your name and address 
on the coupon. 

e Indicate your preference of boy 
or girl, and country. 
Or}..". 

e@ Check the box marked ‘‘Choose 
any child who needs my help,”’ 
allowing us to assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 

e Enclose your first’ monthly 
check. The cost is only $15 each 
month to help a child who needs 
you. 


Fiere’ s What You Will Receice 


In about four weeks you'll get a photograph of the child you sponsor, 
a case history, and a description of the project where the child receives help. 
e Later on ...a “welcome letter” from the child. 
A progress report each summer. 
e The opportunity to exchange correspondence and Christmas greetings. You 
receive the child’s original letter and an English translation. 
e The satisfaction that comes from helping a deserving child. 


Here’s What Your 
Sponsored Child Receives 


Material, Educational, Spiritual and Psychological benefits and training. 

e In orphanages; growing up with a “family”, food, clothing, medical care, 
dedicated and loving housemothers. 

e In Family Helper Projects: school supplies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and family guidance from a trained child 
care worker. 

e@ Psychological support because the child knows you care. 


Sponsors are urgently needed for children in: India, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Taiwan, Korea, Africa, Brazil, Mexico, South America. 


= 
— 
—=—_ 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


v7" CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA ---* 


a a 
: 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 : 
: I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl (J for CCF is experienced, effi- L 
BONES Vea INR: out en ake wea cient, economical and con- : 
a (Name Country) scientious, Approved by the ' 
a I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). Income Tax Branch of the a 
@ Enclosed is payment for the Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, a 
i full year (J first month (9 registered with the U.S. a 
8 I cannot “sponsor” a child but ‘want Committee on Voluntary i 
Bite help) Dytetving Soy os crassa) ya atrial, Foreign Aid, Christian 

4 (J Please send me more information. Children’s Fund has been i 

PMN ING Wane ag Gs Me he nie Gh ath helping children around the , 

es world since 1938 and at ‘ 
BO eae er aS eat abe aide em a ane. eee present assists over 170,000 

g Place ............... Prov, . 2.2.62... children in nearly 900 Homes and projects : 
§- Postal ‘Code ves tii ng ac P-4-75 in over 50 countries. | 
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MEN 


Hamilton Men meet 


Presbyterian Men of Hamilton Presby- 
tery gathered at Cedar Glen Conference 
Centre in Bolton, Ont. in February for 
their fourth annual mini-conference. 
Three major addresses by the Rev. Bob 
Little of Knox Church, Midland, were fo- 
cused around the theme ‘‘The Potential of 
the Christian’s Response.’’ Penman Smith 
was chairman and the featured soloist for 
the weekend was Roy Birnie, choir direc- 
tor of Philpott Memorial Church in Hamil- 
ton. The Rev. David Nicholson on the 
violin and the Aldermen Quartette from 
the Aldershot Church also contributed to a 
wonderful weekend. 


F a : 2 Pies 
THE ALDERMEN quartette from 
Aldershot Church singing at the 
Hamilton Presbytery 
mini-conference. 

From left: Steve Patterson, Rev. 
Dave Nicholson, John Laing 
and Tom Pinney. 


N EWS continued 


St. John’s Church, Cornwall, for outstand- 
ing service as the music and youth ac- 
tivities director for the centennial rally; 
and Clifford MacRae, St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, for publicity and public rela- 
tions in connection with the same rally. 
Over 2,000 Presbyterians and their friends 
attended the rally in which leadership was 
given by the three who were honoured. 


World Council protests 
Uruguayan suspension 


The World Council of Churches has 
reinforced its recent cabled protest against 
a Uruguayan government decree suspen- 
ding publication of a Waldensian journal 
because it carried an article on economic 
aid given by WCC-related churches to 
groups in Uruguay, Chile, Vietnam and 
Africa. 

In a letter sent to the Uruguayan Em- 
bassy in Bern, Switzerland addressed to 
President Juan Maria Bordaberry, the 
World Council takes strong exception to 
“inaccurate statements and _falsities’’ 
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contained in the decree of last December 
and calls it a ‘‘violation of the right to 
religious freedom.’’ The suspension of the 
publication on the grounds given is an *‘ac- 
tion offensive to the normal functioning of 
an international non-governmental orga- 
nization which is recognized by the United 
Nations,’’ the letter declares. 

The suspended publication is the Men- 
sajero Valdense, official organ of the 
Waldensian Evangelical Church published 
in Paysandu, Uruguay. Reason for the 
suspension order, which was published in 
the daily newspaper E/ Dia on December 
6, was an editorial in the July.1974 issue of 
Mensajero Valdense mentioning eco- 
nomic aid to groups in Uruguay, Chile, 
Vietnam and Africa. The decree asserts 
that the publication had therefore violated 
‘‘the dispositions of Decree 393,973, 1/VI 
973, in attempting armed subversion 
within the national territory and in suppor- 
ting those who practice it.”’ 

The parent body of the Waldensian 
Church in Uruguay — the Waldensian 
Church in Italy — has been in the World 
Council since 1948. 

The World Council’s protest was first 
brought to President Bordaberry’s atten- 
tion in a cable signed by Deputy General 
Secretary Alan A. Brash, who also signed 
the letter. 

The World Council expresses outrage at 
personal slurs against former and present 
WCC leaders. It rejects as outright false- 
hood the claim in the decree that the 
WCC’s former general secretary, Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, was awarded the Le- 
nin Prize by the Soviet Union, and as de- 
famatory, the statement that its present 
general secretary, Dr. Philip A. Potter, 


‘‘advocates chaos and anarchy.’’ These 
are ‘‘reckless falsehood(s),’’ the letter sta- 
tes. 

The decree itself, the World Council 
declared, is a ‘‘prima facie attempt to vio- 
late religious liberty ,’’ because it bans not 
only Mensajero Valdense but any other 
periodical with similar policy and orienta- 
tion. It can be presumed therefore that 
‘‘any person or body’’ having direct or 
indirect links with the World Council or 
referring to it in neutral or uncritical terms 
will be guilty of a very serious crime. 

The letter urges that President Borda- 
berry and the competent authorities will 
take action ‘‘soonest’’ for ‘‘prompt and 
necessary corrective measures.’’ This will 
‘‘avoid the prolonging of a situation whose 
possible consequences, including the ine- 
vitable political repercussions and world 
public opinion, do not correspond with the 
style and life of the WCC, which is 
constantly guided by its search for reconci- 
liation and justice.’’ 


African church action 


_ The Christian Council of Lesotho has 
hired a lawyer to defend 31 persons now 
on trial charged with high treason. All are 
members of the Basutoland Congress 
Party who are alleged to have plotted to 
overthrow the government of Prime Minis- 
ter Leabua Jonathan. 

The All Africa Conference of Churches 
has urged its member churches to send 
gifts to churches in Lesotho, as well as 
those in Namibia, Zimbabwe, Ethiopia, 
Equatorial Guinea and Chad, which are 
undergoing severe trials at this time. The 
South Africa Council of Churches has 


**I hate to break up the set, but one of you has to go.” 
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contributed $7,000 to the Lesotho defence 
fund, according to AACC. 

For some years the opposition in Leso- 
tho has been subject to harsh restrictions 
with many of its leaders jailed without 
trial. At a hearing of the UN Commission 
on Human Rights complaints were made 
about the detention of political prisoners 
and allegations of torture. Other African 
countries have also criticized repression of 
the opposition. Observers believe the cur- 
_ rent trials may be a government attempt to 
improve its image in the eyes of other 
states. 


Mission moratorium 


Mission executives went back to the Bi- 
ble to see what they could learn from the 
first Christian missionaries—the 12 Apos- 
tles— during a recent consultation sponso- 
red by the World Council of Churches. 

From the Book of Acts they discovered 
that the 12 changed their minds and stop- 
ped requiring Gentile converts to become 
copies of Jewish ones. They were free to 
express the gospel in new cultural forms. 

**Today,’’ concluded the mission exe- 
cutives, ‘‘the call to moratorium is a de- 
mand for freedom from the cultural domi- 
nation of Western missions.’’ 

Both Western and Third World (Asian, 
African and Latin American) Christians 
attended the consultation convened in Ge- 
neva by the committee on ecumenical sha- 
ring of personnel. 

They recalled that as Gentile Christian- 
ity developed, it ceased to have one geo- 
graphical centre. Today, however, the im- 
petus for mission comes from Western 
centres ‘‘of world political and economic 
power.’’ Participants saw ‘‘the interplay 
of political, economic and cultural forces 
producing domination and dependence.’’ 

The call for moratorium sounded by 
Christians in both Africa and Asia is a call 
for freedom to be oneself, and to take 
responsibility for mission in each place 
with cultural integrity. They favoured 
‘*the power of the gospel rather than power 
based largely on material resources.’’ 

The consultation agreed that mora- 
torium is not a universal call to stop. Some 
churches still want funds for service and 
educational institutions, not support for 
pastors and church administration. Latin 
American churches call for selective mora- 
torium. Middle East churches want a new 
kind of relationship, one that does not 
threaten the present self-support and auto- 
nomy of churches from which mission- 
aries were withdrawn some time ago. 


Catherine Marshall 


The widow of Peter Marshall, now Mrs. 
Catherine LeSourd, and her team will 
conduct a preaching and counselling mis- 
sion in Mackay Church, Timmins, Ont. on 
May 23, 24 and 25. 
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EWART COLLEGE 


The Christian Education College 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
INVITES YOU to consider participating in 


I. An Academic Study Programme 


e For the term Sept. 1975—April 1976 

e Degree-Diploma or Diploma _ Pro- 
grammes 

e For preparation for service in the 
Church and the world 


li. Christian Education Study Week 


e Mon. June 22, 1975 to Thurs. June 26, 
1975 

e Open to ministers, deaconesses, direc- 
tors of Christian Education, teachers 
and leaders in local churches 

e Cost: Registration, room and board 
$35.00 


e Provides opportunity for 
individual and small group 
study and research. 


e Replaces the annual Workshop be- 
cause of Centennial and Congress 
Events 


ill. Ecumenical Educational Programme 


e Leader—Dr. John Westerhof, Ill 

e June 16 (7:00 p.m.) to June 20 (noon) 

e Designed for ministers, directors of 
Christian Education, experienced lay 
workers. 


e Theme—An Alternative Future For Re- 
ligious Education 


For further information, please write to : 


EWART COLLEGE,156 St. George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario,M5S 2G1 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wo Vincent (1968) Ll. 
P.O. Box 3897 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


SALE 
Casavant Organ 
Chimes — Draw Knob — 20 Ranks 


also 
PEWS — CONTENTS — FIXTURES 


Write or phone: 
St. John Presbyterian Church, 
King and Emerald Sts., 
Hamilton, Ont. 416-545-0892 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & 
MEMORIAL 


BRONZE 
PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 


(State which required) 
aa ills’” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


YOUTH 


Camping by canoe 


Last summer ten young men and women 
from Canada and the U.S.A. went on a 
wilderness canoe trip in northern Sas- 
katchewan that one described as the most 
exciting experience of his life. 

We started at the Christopher Lake 
camp site, and for the next two days had an 
intensive training period. Dan’s callis- 
thenics gave everyone something to com- 
plain about and the discussion on Paul 
gave everyone something to think about. 

At 6 a.m. on Wednesday we rose for 
breakfast, packed the cars and were soon 


ready to go. We drove 150 miles north to 
the Canadian shield. Anticipation rose as 
we set our canoes into Lac LaRonge and 
turned our backs on civilization. The water 
was choppy but we were soon in the shade 
of one of the million islands, then made 
camp near Bear Island. Those pork chops 
certainly tasted good! 

Wet weather and wind seemed to dam- 
pen spirits the next day. We made break- 
fast in the rain and our daily morning Bible 
study was held in a makeshift plastic tent. 
That afternoon when the waves grew high 
and the sky turned black we headed for the 
nearest land. Unfortunately this was Be- 
reskin Island, its moss and trees had ab- 
sorbed the heavy summer rains making it 
wet and cold. We had to struggle with the 
fire in the rain but the waves were too high 
to go on that day. 

The next day was more pleasant and we 
made camp overlooking the Rapid River 
Falls. There is something peaceful about 
camping beside such a violent show of 
God’s power in nature. 

The sun was warm as we started out on 
our fourth day. The high water level made 
Stewart Rapids great to shoot. Reg’s canoe 
went first, knifing through the eddies and 
swirls. Heather and Leslie went next. 
Suddenly they were caught by the current 
and spun around and they finished the 
rapids backwards. Dan’s canoe with a 
mind of its own dove into the rapids send- 


ing spray high on either side. We let the 
current carry us. Barb was quite excited 
about the movies she had taken of the 


rapids, but she will have to make the trip © 


again as there was no film in her camera. 

We pressed on across the bay into Is- 
kawatin Lake. Along the north shore we 
heard an ever increasing roar, we were at 
Nistoiak Falls. They were so impressive 
that at least $40 worth of film was taken 
there. The return journey was uneventful 
except that one compass and one camera 
were dropped into the lake, never to be 
found. Ihooked one fish so big that when it 
took my hook it pulled my rod out straight 
and broke my line. 

We travelled 80 miles over three por- 
tages and a set of rapids to see some of the 
grandest sights in Canada. Join us next 
time. —Jim Codling 


Melita’s projects 


A special dedication service was held 
in the Presbyterian Church, Melita, Man- 
itoba when the young people’s society and 
the church school presented their centen- 
nial projects. 

The president of the Y.P.S., Laurie 
McCallum, and vice-president Jean Codl- 
ing presented 12 new choir gowns and 
collars to elder Wes Codling. They were 
dedicated by catechist James Mullin. The 
gowns were purchased with proceeds from 
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Only one bran cereal 
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contains prune 
and fig 


concentrates... 


Nabisco 100% Bran... 
the gentile laxative cereal. 


To help maintain natural 
regularity enjoy a delicious- 
tasting breakfast of Nabisco 
100% Bran at least three 
times a week. 


Nabisco 100% Bran can 
provide the bulk your system 
may need to keep you active, 
healthy and regular. Vitamin 
enriched with Riboflavin, 
Thiamine and Iron. 
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a Bike-A-Thon. Members of the Y.P.S. 
are Laurie McCallum, Jean and Joan Codl- 
ing, Paula and Michael Jessen, David and 
Ira Mullin and Colleen Banks. 

The secretary-treasurer of the Christian 
education committee, Paula Jessen, an- 
nounced that for their centennial project 
the church school would start a fund to 
supply paint for the exterior of the church. 
A cheque for $100 was presented to the 
board of managers by Kylee Knight on 
behalf of the church school. 


Youth speaks out 


With the increase of population in the 
third world, inflation hitting home and 
foreign ties becoming shakier; food aid 
programs have been accused of only wor- 
sening over-population, being unwise in 
use of their money, and being a political 
tool to use against other countries. 

Recently a scientist was reported to 
have said that we should allow the starving 
to die. Our young people’s group at St. 
Andrew’s Church in Whitby, Ont. were 
discussing this point of view one Sunday 
evening. We felt compelled to act upon the 
results of our debate. 

We don’t claim to have a solution but it 
seemed to us that to let children die wasn’t 
the answer either. Simply because there 


isn’t an easy answer now doesn’t mean we 
ignore the problem. 

Many food aid programs are now not 
just handing out food. They spend some 
money on the immediate problem but also 
use some for development and for helping 
people help themselves. This is the true 
Christian way, for Christ didn’t give 
handouts. In his miracles the people usu- 
ally had to do something or act upon his 
directions (i.e. go and wash, go to the 
priest). 

Many of the suggestions we came up 
with are already being implemented, but 
one point which is important is our actions 
and attitudes. Sometimes we see pictures 
of people waiting in line and being thrown 
their food. If we act as though we are 
superior to them will people desire to listen 
to our words? We try and teach them about 
birth control and ways of improving their 
land. After looking at the way we act, 
these people are likely going to take only 
our handouts and forget what we say until 
they see some example that is worth fol- 
lowing. 

‘As a Christian one can not ignore 
another’s problem, but one must analyze 
the attitude and spirit in which one helps. 
Do we stimulate a desire for achievement 
and self worth or drive them into further 
degradation and dependence? 

—Contributed by the youth group, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Whitby, Ont. 


West Toronto reunion 


There will be a reunion of the PYPS of 
West Toronto for those who attended dur- 
ing the years 1957-1964 at Runnymede 
Church, Toronto, (corner of Willard and 
Annette) on Saturday, May 10 at 8 p.m. 
Registration will be $3 per person to H. 
Myers, 85 Coe Hill Drive, Apt. 310, To- 
ronto M6S 3E2. 


SEE/HEAR 


Choral Speaking 


An almost lost art, choral speaking or 
choric speech is making a comeback. 
From the choir, scattered among the con- 
gregation, or in the classroom, six or more 
voices can provide a rather dramatic ef- 
fect. If desired, the effect may be height- 
ened through the use of lights, costume 
and movement. Let’s Celebrate, by Ber- 
nard Braley consists of five scripts suitable 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas and Pente- 
cost or at other times. Both children tackI- 
ing choral speaking for the first time or 
adults who are old hands at it, will enjoy 
and profit from Let’s Celebrate. Most wiil 
positively rave about this old but new way 
of worship. Let's Celebrate is published 
by Galliard, of England. (Continued) 


Cash for your cause. 


Cut off the guarantee certificates 


and send them for cash. 


This is our way of making a donation 


to your organization. We’ve made each 


bag of Purity Flour worth its weight in 
cash. Each pound indicated on the 
bag is worth 1¢. A 20 pound bag is 
worth 20¢, a 10 pound bag equals 
10¢ and so on. 

As soon as you've collected 
enough to get $25, just send in 
your guarantee certificates* 


(no facsimiles) to Maple Leaf 


* Mills Ltd, RO. Box 370, \E 
Station A, Toronto, Ontario. {% 
And we'll send a cheque = 
made out to your church, = 
charitable group, or ve: 


April, 1975 


from bags of Purity Flour 
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service organization for the full 
amount. 

You can send in as many as 
you like. There’s no limit. Just 
keep enjoying the dependable 
flour that adds something extra 
to everything you bake. 


We also will be pleased 
to accept the English front 
panels with weight markings 
from Monarch Flour, and guar- 
antee certificates from 


Cream of the West Flour. 


“Weight is marked on each guarantee certificate. 
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FOR THE EXPERIENCE 


OF YOUR LIFETIME— 


JOIN ONE OF OUR TOURS! 


Alaska, Yukon 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

Eight identical 22 day Midnight Sun Tours 
Originating Toronto— June 10th, June 29th, 
July 10th, July 20th, July 31st, August 10th, 
August 21st and August 28th. C.N.’s Super 
Continental to Edmonton. “North to Alaska” 
by motorcoach via Alaska Highway visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and Daw- 
son City, Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; “Trail of 
98” via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Fer- 
ryliner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Continue 
by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake 
Louise, Columbia Icefields, Jasper, Edmon- 
ton and Air Canada to Toronto. Tour Prica— 
$998.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE-TOURS 

Three luxurious 14-day Spring, Summer and 
Autumn Tours and Cruises to Alaska, British 
Columbia, Canadian Rockies, Inside Pas- 
sage, featuring a 9-day cruise on the C.N.’s 
palatial passenger ship S.S. Prince George. 
Spring Tour originates Toronto, Monday, 
May 12th. Summer Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, June 27th. Autumn Tour originates 
Toronto, Sunday, September 28th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Vancouver and retum. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and 
return; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight- 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. Spring 
and Autumn Tour Price— $849.00; Summer 
Tour Price — $949.00. Adjusted rates for re- 
sidents of Western Canada. 


TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 

Five identical 14-day Totem Triangle Tours 
Originating Toronto, June 14th, July 10th, 
July 26th, August 17th and September 6th. 
Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. Deluxe motor- 
coach from Calgary: visit Banff, Lake Louise, 
Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver Island. Cruise the Inside 
Passage aboard M.V. Queen of Prince Rupert 
to Prince Rupert. Motorcoach; Prince 
George, Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Edmon- 
ton and C.N.’s Super Continental to Toronto. 
Tour price from Toronto $719.00 Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 


137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
N7M 5L3, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: : 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


Scouting Ideas. 


Another book entitled Let’s Celebrate: 
(but subtitled A Grab-bag of Spiritual 
Ideas for Scouting) is available. Written 
by the Rev. Don. Laing and published by 
the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
Canada, this book is a welcome resource. 
Early chapters deal with the nature of 
scouting, the role of the church and 
chaplain. The middle chapters present 
program and event ideas. The last chapters 
provide a good number of prayer and 
music resources. 

‘Ministers, Cub, Scout, Guide, Rover, 
Venturer, Beaver and Brownie leaders 
will want to buy Le?’s Celebrate. It should 
be available from denominational book 
stores. 


Worship Patch 


Patch Productions publishes bimonthly 
a variety of resources for worship; music, 
children’s stories, and prayers. I didn’t 
find many ideas that excited me but there 
were a few. A sample mailing can be ar- 
ranged by writing Patch Productions Inc., 
P.O. Box ‘6581, Cherry Creek Station, 
Denver, Colorado, 80206, U.S.A. 


Inter-Faith Worship 
This is a 24-page report of a working 
party, edited by Marcus Braybrooke. An 


invaluable book for a church in dialogue. 
Galliard, England. 


Slides 
Rev. Tom Pollock, Point Alexander and 
Petawawa, has drawn my. attention to 


another source of slides of The Holy Land. 
For 25c the Pana-Vue Slide Catalogue 


|) may be obtained from GAF (Canada) Ltd., 


1195 West 8th Ave., Vancouver 9, B.C. 


Still Slides 

The Lutheran Church in America has 
seven different art exhibits available in 
slide sets. The two that I have seen and 
heartily recommend are: ““An Exhibition 
of Interpretation by Third World Artists”’ 
and ‘‘The Passion of Christ.’’ The former 
includes 18 slides at $5 and the latter 13 
slides at $3.50. For further information or 
to order slides, write World Mission Art, 
Board of World Missions, 231 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y., 10016, U.S.A. 


Three Books 

Psalms Now is from the creative pen of 
Leshe Brandt with illustrations by the col- 
ourful brush of Corita Kent. Brandt has 


' brought together and expanded his already 


popular translations of the Psalms. This 
collection is a gem, a prize, a hardcover 
bargain at less than $5 from the Concordia 
Publishing House. 

Brandt also has another new book to his 
credit, a Concordia paperback called Liv- 
ing Through Loving in which he reflects on 
New Testament passages and translates 
freely. An example from Romans 6: 


Regardless of our past, 
no matter how atrocious our wrong- 
doings, 
whether our sins be unconscious or even 
deliberate, 
our Lord’s sacrifice is sufficient 
and God’s forgiveness complete. 
Whereas we shall always be sinners, 
and failures will plague us from time to 
. time, 
the forgiven and reconciled children of 
God 
will dedicate themselves to obedience 
and good works... 


Prof. J. C. McLelland drew my atten- 
tion to a delightful little book available in 
different translations and editions. Mine is 
A Viking Compass Book ($1.25) trans- 
lated by Rumer Goddon and well illus- 
trated by Jeri Primrose. It’s by Carmen 
Bernes De Gosztold, and is called Prayers 
from the Ark. Everybody can find his own 
brother or self in here. The cock prays: 


Do not forget, Lord, 

it is I who make the sun rise. 

I am Your servant | 

but, with the dignity of my calling, 
I need some glitter and ostentation. 
Noblesse oblige. ... 

All the same, 

I am Your servant, 

only ... do not forget, Lord, 

I make the sun rise. 


Godsong 


The 55 member Alderwood choir has 
produced an album under the auspices of 
the United Church Observer, 85 St. Clair 
Ave. E., Toronto, Ont., M4T 1M8. The 
15 songs are gospel in style and contem- 
porary in origin. The choir, under the 
leadership of Gordon Jary, is capable of 
singing and clapping up a mild storm. 
Gospel music is meant to be seen as well as 


heard, so I’ ma little disappointed. Vintage - 


Records, SCV 135. 


Media Pac 


Here is a bargain! ‘‘Young Culture 
Media-Pac’’ is a monthly packet contain- 
ing five publications plus other current 
items designed to interpret the contempor- 
ary world and to provide resources for 
ministry. The packet contains Probe, 
Mass Media Ministries, Cultural Informa- 
tion Service, Recycle, Music and the 
Young, plus occasional publications, 
flyers, catalogues, reprints of articles, 


booklets and book reviews. Most of these. 


publications have previously been re- 
viewed in this column. The total value of 
the individual items is approximately $45, 


but the annual subscription to Media-Pac 


is $22.50 from: Service Dept., Local 
Church Education, P.O. Box 871, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 37202, U.S.A. 


L. E. Siverns. 
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“BOOKS 


RELIGIONS, by James Haskins 
This little book is an objective, balanced 
description of the world’s five major relig- 
ions and their histories. Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam are treated fairly, pithily and in a 
straightforward manner that will appeal to 
those wanting a quick treatment of the 
religions. Of course there are omissions 
and over-simplifications — the price one 
pays for brevity — but this is a dandy little 
book to give anyone who wants an intro- 
duction to the world’s great faiths. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $5.75). 
Zander Dunn 


GOD ALIVE! by Alun Richards, Edna 
Lambert and Les George 
An ambitious effort to present the Chris- 
tian view of man’s place in God’s creation 
in comic book format. The book encom- 
passes the gamut of history, touching on 
primitive religion through contemporary 
expressions toward the future. Realizing 
the concentrated. nature of the picture 
stories, the authors have split the chapters 
by an occasional page of text in which 
arguments are presented in a more tradi- 
tional form. Youth leaders may find this 
book helpful for stimulating discussion. 
(Welch, paper $2.95, cloth $8). 
George Hunter 


THE CHRISTIAN WRITER’S HAND- 
BOOK, 
by Margaret J. Anderson 

A useful guide for those who want to 
write for publication. The author, drawing 
on her experience as writer for over 200 
publications, author of eight inspirational 
books, and workshop leader, gives help in 
writing meditations, columns, poetry, fea- 
tures and fiction, how-to articles and even 
quizzes. Often Christian. writers fail be- 
cause they lack knowledge of their craft, 
and Mrs. Anderson gives many practical 
tips. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $9.40). 


HOW TO SURVIVE THE AGE OF 
TRAVEL, by Robert Thomas Allen 

A gently humourous look at man the 
traveller, not a guidebook but a collection 
of anecdotes and observations gathered in 
the author’s travels around the world, plus 
a few words of wisdom about our tourist 
habits. For instance he describes the fun of 
mingling with charter passengers who 
sing, play the bagpipes, make funny an- 
nouncements over the P.A., and give three 
cheers for the captain when he lands. And 
pokes fun at travellers like the lady who 
left a cab with the meter running outside 


the Louvre, then ran in and out in 20 mi- 


nutes so she could say she had been there. 
(Doubleday, $6.95) 
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THE CANADIANS 

The latest in a series of paperback book- 
lets on outstanding Canadians give capsule 
word portraits of William Hamilton Mer- 
ritt, builder of the Welland Canal; Allan 
Napier MacNab and Laura Secord. Each 
booklet, by John M. Bassett and A. Roy 
Petrie, contains many illustrations. (Fit- 
zhenry and Whiteside, each $2. 19) 


THE FEAST DAY, by Edwin Fadiman, 
on 


A children’s story about Joan, 12, the. 


daughter of Jacques d’ Arc, taking us into 
-the country life of 15th century France. 
And we share the joys and cares of a girl 
who became very special in the eyes of the 
world. The illustrations by Charles 
Mikolaycak are beautiful. (Little, Brown, 
$7.25) 


THE SOOTHSA YER, by Laurene Chinn 
Not a sparkling novel but a pleasant 
enough one, about Paul and Silas, and the 
household of the young Timothy who be- 
friends Paul and accompanies him in his 
journeying. Merza the slave girl (the 
soothsayer of the title) provides the roman- 
tic interest, and we wonder whether the 
strong current between her and Timothy 
will flower into love. The study in depth is 
of Paul rather than Timothy, and the au- 
thor has dealt reverently with her subject. 

(McLeod, $7.50) 
Laura M. MacDonald 


LIVING TOGETHER IN A WORLD 
FALLING APART, by Dave and Neta 
Jackson 
These two man-and-wife Christians left 
their settled writing jobs to find out what 
was happening in communities, com- 
munes, colonies and fellowships, where 
men and women seek a simpler and more 
meaningful existence in our chaotic world. 
This makes you want to visit such groups 
for a gulp of fresh air. (Creation House, 
$1.95) 
T. M. Bailey 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF RELIGI- 
OUS QUOTATIONS, edited by William 
Neil 


The author has collected 2,500 of the | 


best paragraphs or sentences on religious 
themes such as faith. This book is a source 
of information and inspiration made easy 
to find because of a simple index system. 
(Eerdmans, $7.95). 


DICTIONARY OF CANADIAN BIOG- 
RAPHY, Volume 2 (1701-40) and Volume 
3 (1741—70) 

Francess G. Halpenny has taken over as 
general editor of this series, succeeding 
the late George W. Brown and the late 
David M. Hayne who produced the first 
and second volumes respectively. 

This is a tremendous work, and one of 
great significance in detailing the history 


Friends © 


TEN NEW TUNES by John Green- 
wood, one of Canada’s newest 
folk’ minstrels. You'll be humming 
these tunes long after you've put 
the album down (if you can). Folk 
groups all across the country are 
already singing these lively songs. 
Featured with John is his brother 
Hugh on lead guitar, D’Arcy Grant 
on bass, and choral back-up by the 
youth group of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Guelph. Lyrics 
included. Don’t miss this great LP 
stereo album! $6.49 (+46¢ tax. in 
Ontario). 

Selections include: “Plastic Jesus”, 
“Small town Canadiana”, “Prayer for 
the Givers”, “Friends,” etc 


Other LP’s you will enjoy: GODSONG, 
gospel anthems by the Alderwood 
Choir ($5.95), RON & KRIS KLUSMEIER 
& FRIENDS, old and new hymns with a 
modern beat ($4.95), JOYBREAK, six 
‘hymns by the swinging Chancellors of 
Weston, and six traditional with organ 
($4.95). Ontario residents add 7% sales 
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of Canada. For example, the long essays 
on Wolfe and Montcalm found in Volume 
3 cover the subjects adequately and objec- 
tively. (University of Toronto Press, $20 
per volume). 


1975 HOCKEY ANNUAL, by Brian 
McFarlane 

Everything from how the games are 
telecast to stories of hockey teams and 
stars and statistics on the game. A book for 
the avid hockey fan. (Clarke, Irwin, 
$6.25) 


THE SIX VERSION PARALLEL NEW 
TESTAMENT 

Side by side in one large volume are the 
texts from these New Testament versions: 
King James, Revised Standard, New En- 
glish, Phillips, Jerusalem Bible and the 
Living Bible. A handy reference work for 
the preacher and the Bible student. (Crea- 
tion House, $12.95) 


PRELUDES TO PRAYER, compiled by 
Louis Cassels 

Brief meditations collected from the 
best of Christian literature to serve as 
‘‘warm-up exercises for the spirit to help 
establish an active daily prayer life.’’ The 
author is an American journalist who 
specializes in religious news writing and 
broadcasting. (Welch, $3.95) 


BIRTHQUAKES, 
by Norman C. Habel 

Habel’s lyrical Christian poem- medita- 
tions are illustrated in colour by what looks 
like abstract art but are actually high- 
ly-magnified sections of ordinary rock. 
These “‘new birth’’ stones symbolize how 
ordinary people can be changed to new 
selves, revealing hidden qualities. And 
that’s what the book is all about. Excellent 
for individual reading or contemporary 
worship. (Welch, $10) 


SOUND OF LIVING WATERS, Songs of 
the Spirit, by Betty Pulkingham and Janne 
Harper 

ver 250 pages of songs old and new, 
well-bound in loose-leaf format with both 
words and music. Many old gospel hymns 
are included plus some traditional and con- 
temporary selections. You'll find every- 
thing from Handel to Godspell. (Eerd- 
mans, paper, $3.95) 


PROMOTING YOUR CAUSE, by How- 
ard Bloomenthal 

Too often good programs and causes 
fall flat because of inadequate publicity. 
Here you can learn how to plan and create 
publicity using tools such as person-to- 
person contact, public speaking, press, 
TV and radio, displays and exhibits. If you 


think publicity consists only of ‘‘getting ~ 


something into the paper’ you'll find your 
horizons widened when you delve into the 
wide assortment of ideas here. (Fitzhenry 
and Whiteside, $9.15) 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q. have found that in many con- 
gregations, as well as inmy own, the 
congregation rises and_ sings, 
‘‘Praise God, from Whom all bles- 
sings flow’’ as the ushers bring the 
offering forward. I don’t like it. Do 
you? 


A No, I don’t. I abominate it as a 
choral response after the offering is 
received. I think there is no liturgical 
defense for it, but its use at this point 
in the service is widely spread 
throughout the church. And who are 
you or I to oppose such a popular 
custom? There are many other ver- 
ses that could be sung, if a verse 
must be sung, and the verse for the 
day could be announced by the 
minister with the intimations. How- 
ever, as the order of worship is de- 
termined in the Canadian church by 
the session, not the minister, I have 
never won this battle and have had to 
give in to the wish of the ruling el- 
ders. Months ago, in this column, I 
asked those using it to defend the 
practice. I got several letters, but 
only one made any sense, to the 
point that we praised God for all 
things and gave him back a little. 
This verse is known as a doxology 
(some call it wrongly THE doxol- 
ogy, for there are others), and was 
originally the last verse of Bishop 
Ken’s ‘All praise to Thee, my God, 
this night.’’ It is found in both our 
old and our new Book of Praise as 
that last verse, in both to the tune 
‘*Tallis’ Canon,’’ and as a doxology 
in both to the familiar ‘‘Old Hun- 
dredth.”’ 


Q. In Acts 17:3 we read that Paul 
alleged that Jesus ‘‘must needs have 
suffered and risen again from the 
dead.”’ An act of ‘‘alleging’’ is usu- 
ally an admission of inability at that 
time to prove the statement, and that 
the proof will have to come from 
further consideration, somewhere, 
‘by competent authority. In other 
words it seems to me that Paul was 
less than positive in his preaching 
and saying something that would be 
open to question in the synagogue at 
Thessalonica or elsewhere. What do 
you think about it? 


A In the days of the King James 
Version (1611), the word ‘‘allege’’ 
meant to ‘‘prove.’’ In other words, 


Paul did exactly what you would ex- 
pect him to do: he preached a posi- 
tive, basic gospel. There are over 
300 words in the King James Ver- 
sion that today have opposite, al- 
most opposite, or sufficiently differ- 
ent meanings to be misleading. 
Many of these words are known to 
faithful readers of the King James 
Version who .use a commentary. 
Readers of good modern versions 
will get the proper meaning without 
difficulty, but in some versions will 
have a loss of style or beauty. As to 
these words, I quote from a brochure 
prepared for the publication of the 
Revised Standard Version, “‘It not 
only does the King James translators 
no honour, but it is quite unfair to 
them and to the truth which they 
understood and expressed, to retain 
these words which now convey 
meanings they did not intend.’’ As 
readers of this column will know, I 
am far from casting aspersions upon 
the King James Version. It is un- 
touched for its majesty of language. 
I am just stating a literary fact which 
should be known. 


Comment 

One of the surprises in writing this 
column is that I find no controversy 
when I have deliberately invited it, 
and unexpected controversy over 
some little remark. The limitations 
of space compel much pruning of 
my answers. Recently, in a question 
concerning music, I remarked that in 
one parish I had a secret signal for 
the organist to stop playing and let 
the choir and congregation sing un- 
accompanied. This (perhaps under- 
standably) was taken to indicate I 
was something of a tyrant, running 
everything in sight, and I heard 
about it for sure. The fact is, in this 
instance, that I had previously ar- 
ranged with the session, the or- 
ganist, the choir, and had asked 
opinion about it here and there in the 
congregation; and the result was 
unanimously yes. 

The organ has deservedly won its 
eminent place in the worship of the 
church. But I contend that variations 
can be pleasing. When Holy Blos- 
som Synagogue was on University 
Avenue I recall from a single visit 
there that a violinist accompanied 
the organ magnificently. 

Music and musical instruments 
have had their ups-and-downs. Am- 
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brose of Milan (fourth century) in- 
troduced melody. Music degener- 
ated and Gregory ist (died 604) in- 
troduced the Gregorian chant. The 
Roman Catholic Council of Trent 
(1545-1563) seriously considered 
banning all music, but Palestrina 
(died 1594) saved the situation and 
prevented choirs from running wild 
with embellishments. If I remember 
correctly, it was Pius XII, Pope from 


1939, who re-insisted on the Gre- _ 


gorian chant; small parishes found 
difficulty in this. Today, following 
‘Pope John’s work, hymn-singing 
has become prominent in Roman 
Catholic services. But hymn- 
singing was found there through the 
centuries. I recall, in 1925, 
Wesley’s ‘‘Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul’’ being sung at a Roman 
Catholic funeral, but outside of the 
funeral mass. 

Among ourselves, there is the 
famous instruction of an Aberdeen 
session in 1755 instructing its pre- 
centors to restrict themselves to the 
“twelve tunes commonly sung in 
Scotland.’’ This was, indeed, the 
low point in psalmody. On the other 
hand there is the story that when 
John Knox last preached in St. 
Giles’ (1572), the people accom- 
panied him home and, without in- 
struments, broke out into singing 
psalms— in four parts! 

One of the most memorable 
things in my 20 and more years as a 
clerk of Assembly was an occasion 
when I asked the organist to be back 
at a certain. time for the closing 
Psalm, which is always, ‘‘I joyed 
when to the House of God,’’ and 
Assembly closed unexpectedly an 
hour earlier. On a hurried confer- 
ence between the moderator and the 
clerks, it was decided to sing with- 
out the organ, and I (no musician, I 
may say) acted as precentor. The 
men lifted the tune up mightily and I 
am sure that few of them were choir 
members or potential members. 
Many commissioners said it was the 
highlight of the Assembly. 

Lam of the opinion that congrega- 
tional singing would be much better 
if fewer wives and children nudged 
father to sing less loudly, or not at 
all. Now, there’s a remark to cause 
spluttering among my readers. 
SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port 


Hope, Ont. Include name and address, 
for information only. 
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COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or 


commemorative oc- 


casions. 


RENEW YOUR 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


FAITH 


this spring with daily 
devotions from The 
Upper Room, the world’s 
most widely used daily 
devotional guide. 

FREE copy on request. 
Address 

Dept. A — 23 


Order BOO KS and 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Home Coming Weekend 
t 


a 
ROSEDALE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


129 Mt. Pleasant Rd. 
(at South Drive) 

All former members and ~ 
adherents are invited to join in 
the following celebrations: 
FRIDAY MAY 30 7.30 pm— 
Preparatory Service 
SATURDAY MAY 31 7.30-10 pn— 
Open house 
at the Manse, 39 Whitney Ave. 
SUNDAY JUNE 1 11am— 
Communion Service followed by 
lunch. 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


CANOEING TENTING 
HIKING 


CAMP IONA 


(Bala Ont) 
Wilderness Camping 
in the 


Muskoka Heartland 


for Juniors & Senior Highs 
10 days — $40 


Further information: 


Miss Jessie young 13 Eastdale Ave. To- 
tonto Ont. M4C 428 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


Accr’d Member Ontario Camping Assoc. owned & 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Operated by 


372 Million in 82 Languages in Canada 


Last year the Canadian Bible Society distributed 31/2 million 
Scriptures in 82 languages in Canada. 

Scripture distribution in Citizenship Courts and in French 
were the largest in history. 

Your Gifts Make This Great Work Possible 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 
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TEACHER FOR 47 YEARS in the church school and kindergarten superintendent, 
Mrs. Rendle Larter received a gift and certificate from Zion Church, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Shown with her are the minister, Dr. D. A. Campbell, 
and the church school superintendent, Garnet Buell. 


s 
Beane 


the manse was burned after the 94th 
anniversary service at St. Andrew’s 
Church. The $15,000 debt was paid off 
in eight years by the three small 
congregations in the charge. Shown 
are: Robert Mitchell and Harold Zieb, 
Burks Falls, Reg Miller, Sundridge 

and Mrs. Julia Morris, Magnetawan. 


CAMEOS 


BURNING THE MORTGAGE at St. Columba 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. are C. Schultz, 
elder, Rev. T. J. Caldwell, minister, 

and A. J. Barnwell, board chairman. 

The congregation is planning an 
involvement program for centennial year. 


ST. GILES, PATRON OF THE POOR, is 
depic ted in this centennial window 
dedicated by Rev. D. Crawford in St. 
Giles Church, Calgary, Alta., created 
by a local artist, Victor Thompson. 
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AT BURKS FALLS, Ont. the mortgage on 


THE CENTENNIAL PROJECT at Glebe Church, Toronto is payment of the debt on 
the memorial organ. Here is the choir in old-time costumes. Dr. Murray 
Black is the organist and Rev. Kenneth Rowland the minister. 


AT SACKVILLE, N.S. a new congregation 
was erected by the Presbytery of Halifax 
and Lunenburg. At present worshipping 
in the Sackville High School, it will 
eventually be housed in a church campus 
building on the outskirts of Halifax/ 
Dartmouth together with 5 other 
co-operating denominations. Dr. A. E. 
Morrison, synod superintendent of . 
missions, is shown with elder 

Mrs. Nora Ashworth, clerk of the 
assessor session, and Rev. Owen Channon 
of Windsor, N. S. The Rev. 

R. K. Anderson is the minister. 


MODERATOR H. F. DAVIDSON unveiled a 
plaque at Knox Church, Waterloo, Ont., 


‘ summarizing the 87 years of history 


of the congregation. He dedicated 
newly constructed facilities for the 
choir, nursery and church offices. 
At centre is Rev. Walter McLean 
and at right Mrs. Harold 
Bordman, refit chairman. 
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St. Andrew's Church, Welland, Ont. is 
giving $500 a year to Ewart College for 
bursaries for needy students in the final 
stage of the congregation’s centennial bur- 
sary project. 


The Presbytery of Barrie held a confer- 
ence for elders and church leaders at Geor- 
gian College. The board of congregational 
life provided leadership, and 88 persons 
registered. 


Cooke’s Church, Toronto was filled on 
the first Sunday evening in March when 
the Christian Reformed Church joined 
with the Presbyterians. Over 2,000 people 
were there for the service under the aus- 
pices of the ‘‘Back to God’’ radio pro- 
gram. 


At Kydd Memorial Church, Montreal , 
Que. the church school presented an Eas- 
ter play written by 15-year-old Shirley 
Bray. 


The mortgage on Riverside Church, 
Medicine Hat, Alberta was burned in Feb- 
ruary and the building is now free of debt. 
The congregation was formed in 1955 and 
the church dedicated three years later. 
Senior members Robert Waddell, Fred 
Baumback and Miss Thyrza Lyon took 
part in the ceremony. 


Kerrisdale Church, Vancouver, B.C. 
commemorated centennial year in a spe- 
cial evening service conducted by the 
minister, Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey. During 
each decade since the founding of the con- 
gregation in 1910 events in the life of the 
church nationally and at Kerrisdale were 
reviewed by narrators, and highlighted by 
recorded reminiscences of members who 
first joined from 1910 to 1950. Mrs. Carol 
Barker, organist, directed both the senior 
and junior choirs and led the congrega- 
tional singing of appropriate hymns. 


A wooden cross, made by Jack Broad- 
ley, was presented by him and his wife to 
St. Andrew's Church, Merritt St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. at the service com- 
memorating the 99th anniversary of the 
congregation. 


Two banners were dedicated at First 
Church, Trail, B.C. on the 50th anniver- 
sary of the congregation and the 44th of the 
newly renovated church. One banner was 
presented in memory of the late Angus 


Murray by Mr. and Mrs. William Leith, 


the other in memory of Herbert Boyden by 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Douglas. 


At Knox Church, Oshawa, Ont. a foun- 
ders’ weekend was held to celebrate the 
beginning of the congregation in 1925. 
Nine of the 29 founding members attended 
a Saturday night dinner. Rev. Dr. Hugh F. 
Davidson, a former minister, presented 
them with centennial certificates. 
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HYMN OF THE MONTH 


from the new book of Praise 


No. 7 —Lord, hear the right, attend my cry 


(Selected verses from Psalm 17) 


FROM THE TIME of the Reforma- 
tion metrical Psalms have always 
been considered an integral part of 
worship in the Presbyterian Church 
and for many years were all that 
were allowed to be sung. Then 
paraphrases were introduced and 
later some of the hymns of Isaac 
Watts. 

This version was taken from the 
Scottish Psalter of 1650 and has the 
quaintness of expression prized by 


so many. The psalmist appeals to the 
Justice of God and asks for guidance 
and continual fellowship with God. 

Although these words are not 
new, the tune is. The tune ‘‘Ayr- 
shire’ is by Kenneth Findlay who 
was a naval architect but turned to 
teaching music in schools and com- 
posing choral music. He is noted for 
his use of the Gaelic style of music, 
and one can almost smell the heather 
in this tune! There are four of his 
tunes in our Book of Praise. Mr. 
Findlay died in 1974 at the age of 92. 


—Henry Rosevear 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 111 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Fanerel Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hos- 
pital, School, etc., in handsome ceramic 
color fired into the glaze of these gold 
edge lined plates. Wholesale prices. Or- 
ganizations only. 

Write today for particulars. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 

Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


DIRECTOR OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


St. Andrew’s Church, Humber Heights, 
Weston, Ont., will be seeking a Director 
of Christian Education to commence 


September, 1975. Applications are 
welcome from lay persons. 


Contact: Bob Bethune, 3620 Pony Trail 
Drive, Mississauga, Ont. L4X 1W4, 
phone (416) 625-2624. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


CUSTOM RECORD PACKAGES 


for your 
CHURCH or ORGANIZATIONS 
FUND RAISING 


complete from your tape & photo 


to finished 
jacketed record or cassette 
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You’re Never Too 
(ld To Hear Better 


Chicago, IIIA free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear 
but do not understand words has 
been announced by Beltone. A 
non-operating model of the 
smallest Beltone aid ever made 
will be given absolutely free to 
anyone requesting it. 

This is not a real hearing aid, 
but it will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It’s yours 
to keep, free. The actual aid 
weighs less than a third of an 
ounce, and it’s all at ear level, in 
one unit. No wires lead from 


body to head. 


These models are free, so write 
for yours now. Thousands have 
already been mailed, so write 
today to Dept. 4464, Beltone 
Electronics Corp., 4201 W. 
Victoria St., Chicago, IIl., 60646. 


2 Thorncliffe Park Drive 
Unit 22, 

Toronto, Ontario M4H 1H2 

(416) 421-9734 
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CHURCH MUSIC 
‘Large stock of all publications. Anthems fer 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 


vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two’ 


Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


RANCH TALK 

“*The capacity to care is the thing which gives life its 
deepest significance.”’ 

Openings Available for couples to care for children, 
ages 6-18, who have emotional problems. Gross an- 
nual, starting salary of $14,100.00 per couple. Apply 
to: Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Avenue, 
London, Ontario N6B 1Y7. Attn: Jack F. Wall, (Ex- 
ecutive Director). Phone: (519) 433-8429. 


Attention Widows — Widowers 


This is a Christian Social Ministry to the recently 
widowed young and middle-aged. Meets monthly at 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Willowdale. For further 
information or brochure call Fred Robertson at 
416-291-6164 or write Theos, 10 Carabob Court, 
Apt. 1502, Agincourt, MIT 3NS. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

The BOARD OF MINISTRY requires an Adminis- 
trative Assistant to begin mid year. Salary 
$9,000.00. Education equivalent to a University de- 
gree is desirable. Formal theological training is not 
required. Secretarial skills desirable but not essential. 
Apply to the Rev. J. Cooper, General Secretary, 
Board of Ministry 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. M3C 1J7. 


A Centennial Project 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church of Mission, B.C. is 
opening a camp at the home of Mr. J. Aicken. To all 
travelling Presbyterians from June 20th 1975 to Sept. 
10th, 1975. The camp is situated 35 miles east of 
Vancouver and 5 miles from Mission, B.C. It is 
suitable for tents, campers and trailers. For further 
information you may write Mrs. V. Ogle, 33037-3rd 
Ave., Mission, B.C. V2V 1N6 


HEART OF EUROPE TOUR 
Departing July 21, three weeks, personally escorted, 
for brochure write: Rev. Clyde Wentzell, Tour Host, 
196 Edgewood Drive, Woodstock, Ontario. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 


Position Available: — Organist-Choirmaster for 
Robertson-Wesley United Church, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. Unique opportunity for man or (husband-wife) 
to develop multiple choir system. (Senior, Inter- 
mediate, Junior in both Choral and Hand-bells). 42 
stop, 3 manual casavant— 50 bell carillon. Excellent 
teaching opportunities, studio-office provided. Sal- 
ary negotiable. Send complete resume to: Mrs N. 
Nix, 14016 Valleyview Drive, Edmonton, Alberta. 
TSR ST8. 


DUFF’S CHURCH, PUSLINCH 


Centennial Homecoming Celebration! May 3lst- 
June 1st, 1975. All former members and adherents 
invited. For further information contact Mr. Douglas 
Gilmour, R.R.#1, Puslinch, Ontario. 


PERSONALIZED Delft Blue, Baby, Wedding and 
Wedding Anniversary Plates. Free brochure on re- 
quest from Dutch Trading Post, Kleinburg, Ont. 


St. Giles Presbyterian Church, Peterboro, is 
holding old home weekend May 31 and June 
Ist, 1975. 

All past members and adherents are invited to this 
weekend of fellowship. If you know the address of 
any former St. Giles’ families or you require billet- 
ing, write: Keith Kidd, 641 Huffman Street, Peter- 

boro, Ontario, K9J 4T1. 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. Dr. E.H. Johnson, secretary for 

research and planning, the board of world 
mission, will leave early in April on a sec- 
ond visit to China. A former missionary, 
Dr. Johnson was among the first to visit 
the new China in 1973. 
Mrs. J.A. (Sophy) David- 
son has just given up office 
as president of the W.M.S. 
in West Vancouver Church, 
B.C. after 20 years. She 
and her husband were 
formerly from Old Kil- 
ee donan Church, Winnipeg 
and have always been active in the church 
and community. 

Lloyd Pearsall is the coach of the Barrie 
Co-ops, the Canadian midget champion- 
ship hockey team which won a trip to the 
Soviet Union in March. Mr. Pearsall is an 
elder in Essa Road Church, Barrie, Ont. 
His son Wayne plays on the team. 

Mrs. Catharine O’Neail is the oldest 
member of First Church, Trail, B.C. She 
celebrated her 99th birthday last De- 
cember 22nd. 

The Rev. Craig A. Cribar of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Newmarket, Ont. has 
been elected vice-chairman of the board of 
education of the County of York. 

Rev. Dr. Ross K. Cameron, chairman of 
the General Assembly’s committee on 
chaplaincy services, will visit the Cana- 
dian Forces in Germany early in May, 
representing the Canadian Council of 
Churches. 

The Rev. Robert C. Murcar or Burling- 
ton, Ont. has been a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Pastoral Counsellors 
since 1965. At present he is a marriage and 
family counsellor and is applying for re- 
admission to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


The small church 


It has always been the year of the small 
church in the Presbyterian denomination. 
Ata time when “‘bigger is better’? we seem 
to have lost sight of the significance of the 
small church. Our logic runs, ‘‘If bigger is 
better, then smaller is worse.’’ 

Historically, small churches have made 
great contributions to the denomination. 
Being small in number does not mean the 
church is weak, poor or ignorant. In the 
main, it is just the opposite, since small 
churches are made up, by and large, of the 
community leaders, the educated, the 
powerful as well as the wealthy. This 
means the small Presbyterian churches, 
especially those located in small towns and 
in rural areas, are in a position to exercise 
extensive: community influence. 

A small church cannot do as many 
things as a large one but there is no reason 
why it should. After all, the ministry of the 


church is comparatively simple and any 


group of people, large or small, rich or 
poor, learned or ignorant, or all of these 
together, can ‘‘be the church.’’ 

Fancy buildings, complex programs (or 
ministries as they are now called), exten- 
sive organization and staffing, while use- 
ful, are not really essential to the church. 

The first church was a handful of frigh- 
tened people gathered in a borrowed room. 
It was small, with only mediocre leader- 
ship, with no physical resources and, by 
our standards, with little prospect of suc- 
cess. But there was a love and commit- 
ment to Christ, there was a love for one 
another—not perfect to be sure, but real— 
and there was a flaming desire to share this 
love, this faith, and this hope with others. 
This commitment and this desire put into 
practice constitute the essence of being the 
church. This small church was so powerful 
that a short time later it was accused of 
“‘turning the world upside down.’’ 

Being small does not render a church 
helpless or deny its powerful influence. A 
church does not have to be big or com- 
posed of powerful people to count. There 
is some indication that churches may be 
attempting to do so many things—becom- 
ing involved in so many areas — that they 
do not do anything well. If the church does 
not do what she has been called to do, no 
one will do it. Being small does not hinder 
a church in bearing witness to Christ—that 
is, ‘‘in being the church.’’ 

For a long, long time the small churches 
have strengthened the large churches, the 
denomination and the church universal. 
Let us recognize the ‘‘small church’’ for 
what it is and what it can be—a church in 
the fullest and best sense. 
by Donald O. McInnis in the Suwannee 
Presbytery Profile, Florida, U.S.A. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
Despite the slowdown i 
mail deliveries, budget re- 


ceipts from congregations to- 
talled $93,347 on Feb. 28, as 


compared to $98,687 for the 
first two months of 1974. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) contri- 
buted $57,500 andtheW.M.S. 
(E.D.) sent in $8,000 towards 
mission expenditures. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


of the community of Canada godly- 
minded, closest friends of our Lord Christ; 
and to be in ecstatic communion with the 
Holy Spirit who is at once the invisible and 
invincible companion of the humble and 
the penitent, while The Presbyterian Re- 
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cord, this very important and indispens- 
able organ of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, grows and expands a thousand 
fold and blazes afresh the trail of Christian 


enthusiasm and loyalty and love to God - 


and humanity. 
Akanu Ibiam, Enugu, Nigeria 


Gordon Firth’s letter 


I am writing on behalf of the communi- 
cation services committee in response to 
the letter from the Rev. Gordon Firth of 
Calgary in the February Record. It is en- 
couraging to hear of a group in Knox 
Church studying our report. It is not sur- 
prising that they found the report to be too 
general and superficial. In writing a report 
for the Assembly, one is under considera- 
ble pressure to be brief. It is also designed 
for the context of small group briefings 
and a statement at Assembly. It is surpris- 
ing to us that the group would undertake 
such a study without contacting us. Had 
they done so, we could have supplied ma- 
terial and references to support and elabo- 
rate our brief report. 

This committee has undertaken an ex- 
tensive program of service and education 
at all levels of the church, and that pro- 
gram has been expanded even more this 
year. We have sought and responded to an 
ever-increasing number of invitations to 
assist our people in the understanding of 
and the response to the mass media. We 
have tried to encourage and train people to 
make the most creative use of the oppor- 
tunities that are available in TV, radio and 
the community channels of cable systems. 
All of this with regard to the mass media is 
done while providing extensive service 
and training with regard to audio-visuals. 

When I was appointed in 1972, it was 
the first time in six years that the depart- 
ment had a qualified executive staff per- 
son. At that time the budget was adjusted 
to provide for salary but funds were not 
available to expand the program portion of 
the budget. All budgets have been frozen 
since and in spite of acceptance of a 
number of recommendations from various 
sources urging an increase in the budget 
the administrative council has been unable 
to do this. They have been generous in the 
provision of special funds for special 
needs and projects. 

Through our membership in Religious 
Television Associates we have partici- 
pated in a research project that has had a 
profound influence on childrens’ televi- 
sion in Canada. The research documents 
have been studied and used and had an 
influence in diverse. groups and places 
such as the Can Rad Tel Com. — the na- 
tional networks — individual stations — 
people directly involved in productions for 
children and in educational institutions. 

The new Childrens’ Broadcast Institute 
' recognized the value of the work in giving 
the R.T.A: a place on the board of direc- 


tors. Rita Deverell, who has been the key 
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person in this work has been widely used 
as a consultant in the industry, has ap- 
peared on television, in particular a series 
of interviews and on the CBC program 
‘‘Take Thirty,’’ on radio. 

Your committee is at present seeking 
funding to produce a pilot program for a 
series for pre-schoolers. It will embody the 
standards and qualities that we feel are 
important for children. We believe this 
pilot will not only be valuable in itself in 
leading to a series but may also serve as a 
model for the industry. We hope the 
church will recognize, that and give us the 
support to do the job. Apparently the peo- 
ple of Knox Church, Calgary feel it is 
badly needed. 

(Rev.) Harry Crawford, 
Communication Consultant 


DEATHS 


McAvoy, Rev. Dr. Homer W., 40, died suddenly at 
York County Hospital, Newmarket, Ont. on Feb. 
24. Dr. McAvoy had been minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Aurora, Ont. since De- 
cember, 1967. 

A son of the manse, Dr. McAvoy was a 
graduate in arts from McMaster University and in 
1960 won the travelling scholarship when he was 
graduated from Knox College with the degree of 
bachelor of divinity. Last year he obtained a 
Ph.D. in theology from the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

His first charge was Chauvin, Alberta, and 
after an interval for graduate studies he became 
minister of Grace Church on the outskirts of To- 
ronto where he served for three years before ac- 
cepting a call to Aurora. 

Surviving are his wife Elizabeth, three young 
daughters, Carolyn, Ruth and Maureen, his 
mother, Mrs. R. McAvoy of Hamilton, Ont., and 
a brother, Rev. Hubert J. McAvoy. 


Paterson, the Rev. Donald Stewart, died suddenly at 
his home in Brandon, Man. on Feb. 25. Born in 
Scotland, Mr. Paterson. was graduated from 
Glasgow University and was ordained to the 
ministry in 1950. 

After serving two parishes in Scotland he 
emigrated to Canada, coming to Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland in 1952. He served as minister 
also in Dromore, Normanby and Holstein in On- 
tario, Hartney and Melita, and St. Andrew’s, 
Brandon in Manitoba. Before coming to Man- 
itoba he was the pastoral visitor in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Windsor, Ont. Mr. Paterson retired from 
the active ministry in 1969. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary and a son, Stewart. 


Baptist, William Russell, 66, elder for over 20 years, 
Knox Church, Teeswater, Ont., Jan. 15. 

Baylis, Arthur, elder, St. Columba-by-the-Sea, 
French Creek, B.C., Feb. 10. 

Byers, Edgar M., 46, elder, choir director, Bethel 
Church, Scotsburn, N.S., Feb. 16. 


Cardy, Ernest C., member of Knox Church, Can- 
nington, Ont., Dec. 6. 

Clark, Mrs. Percy, life member of W.M.S., Knox 
Church, Burlington, Ont., Feb. 12. , 

Clarke, Mrs. Margaret Edna, 60, Rosetown Church, 
Sask. Jan. 18. 

Cornelius, Charles E., 71, elder, St. Paul’s Church, 
Oshawa, Ont., Feb. 8. 

Deeks, Clifton Lee, 81, former treasurer, Knox 
Church, Morrisburg, Ont., Feb. 12. 

Ferguson, Etta, 77, St. Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, 
Ont., Feb. 13. 

Graham, Martin, board member for 22 years, Knox 
Church, Cannington, Ont., Dec. 29. 

Hopkins, G. Frank, 73, elder, board member and 
trustee, Knox Church, Norwich, Ont., Feb. 7. 


Kennedy, Charles, elder, Presbyterian Church, Ken- 
sington, P.E.I., Jan. 25. 

Leckie, James McDowell, 89, senior elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Melbourne, Que. Dec. 9. 
MacKenzie, Barrie, 68, elder, St. Timothy’s 

Church, Ajax, Ont., Feb. 23. 

MacMurchy, Margaret Cordelia, 99, mother of the 
late Miss Bessie MacMurchy, First Church, Col- 
lingwood, Ont., Jan. 27. 

Mayes, Marshall N., elder, Knox Church, Burling- 
ton, Ont., Jan. 26. 

McCook, Ernest A., 83, St. Andrew’s Church, - 
Campbellford, Ont., Feb. 9. 

McKillop, John C., 76, senior elder, Record secre- 
tary, former Bible class teacher, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wallacetown, Ont., Feb. 28. 


Mills, J. Gladstone, elder, Knox Church, Burling- 
ton, Ont., Dec. 31. 

Milne, I. K., clerk of session, Zion Church, Sun- 
nidale Corners, Ont. son of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, Jan. 29. 

Pye, Gordon R., elder, Calvin Church, Toronto, Jan. 
PI f. 

Rive, Charles, 75, accidently, St. Andrews & St. 
Stephens Church, North Vancouver, B.C., Jan. 
10 


Rogers, Arthur, 68, elder 25 years, clerk of session 
20 years, lay preacher, St. Paul’s Church, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. Jan. 27. 

Spence, Jack, 85, St. Andrews & St. Stephens 
Church, North Vancouver, B.C., Dec. 19. 
Thom, Sidney Carlyle, 83, life member, clerk of 
session for 44 years, Dunbar Church, Dunbar, 

Ont., Feb. 16. 

Watson, Alexander, 83, elder for 28 years, church 
school teacher and board member St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. John’s, Newfoundland and 10 years 
Knox, Milton, Ont., Jan. 20. 

Wilson, Albert James, 49, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lindsay, Ont., Jan. 19. 


CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Beaton, Rev. Alan, Cambridge, Knox (Preston) and 
Doon, Ont., March 6. 


Duncan, Rev. John B., Perth, St. Andrew’s, Ont., 
Jan. 19. 


Haynes, Rev. Gordon R., Fort Macleod and Jumbo 
Valley, Alta., Jan. 3. 


MacPherson, Rev. W.I., Whitehorse, Yukon Territ- 
ory, March 2. ; 


McKenzie, Rev. Kenneth F., Dorchester Charge, 
Ont., Feb. 16. 


Morrison, Rev. William, Hanover and Ayton, Ont., 
Feb. 2. 

Russell, Rev. H., Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale, Ont., 
Jan. 28. 

Sarcen, Rev. Gerald E., Pictou, First, N.S., Jan. 7. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. John Posno, 206 
Wellington, Chatham E1N 1M7. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Came- 
ron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 
Elmsdale and Hardwood Lands, N.S. (shared minis- 
try with U.C.C.), Rev. A. O. MacLean, 2761 

Robert Murphy Dr., Halifax. 

St. Andrew’s and Pennfield, N.B., Rev. John Hum- 
phreys, 59 Dufferin Ave., Saint John. 

Little Narrows-Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Neil J. 
McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines. 

Murray Harbour North ‘and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, Bel- 
fast. 

North Shore, North River, Englishtown, N.S., Rev. 
mie MacLeod, P.O. Box 184, Baddeck BOE 
1BO. 
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for Clergy and Choir [gas 
(_) 
SAINTHILL-LEVINE & CO. 
UMITED 3" 


(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics 
(8) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 


100 BROAOVIEW AVE 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


416.461.8211 


“ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


ZO CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT 


HERALDRY | 


Beautiful, hand-painted Family Pla- 
ques from $19.75. Armed Forces, 
Clubs, Clans, Schools and Corporate 
Arms — nearly 200,000 on file. Write 
for Brochure: 
Pinetree international, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


“Praise ye the Lord with organs” 


GUELPH 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Ltd. 


50 Crimea Street (519) 823-2480 
GUELPH, Ontario N1H-2Y6 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in_ rich 
glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 

Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 
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North Tryon, Breadalbane and South Granville, 
P.E.I., Rev. Edward S. Hales, Hunter River. 
River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., Rev. 

L. M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 

River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E. F. 
Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H 5C5. 

St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s and St. George, The Kirk, 
N.B., Rev. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton. 

Springhill, Oxford and Riverview, N.S., Rev. Gor- 
don J. Matheson, Tatamagouche. 

Tyne Valley charge, P.E.I., Rev. John S. McBride, 
Box 1614, Summerside. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Gravel Hill-Monkland, Ont., Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Morrison, P.O. Box 61, Finch KOC 1K0. 

Baie d’Urfe, St. Giles, Que., Rev. James Armour, 
8105 Arcadian Rd., Cote St. Luc H4X 1A2. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J. W. 
Milne, Box 552, Ormstown JOS 1KO. 

Chesterville, St. Andrew’s and Morewood, Ont., 
Rev. Roy D. Currie, Lansdowne KOE 1L0. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, 
Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. ; 

Lancaster and Martintown, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 
Melbourne, Eglise des Cantons de |’Est Que., 
(French speaking), Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 
Chemin des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy G1V 1X9. 
Montreal, First, Que., Rev. Dr. C.J. MacKay, 5105 

Rosedale ‘Ave., Montreal H4V 2H4. 

Montreal Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s, Que., Rev. 
A. Ross MacKay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent 
H4L 2K1. 


Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial, Que., Rev. 
Dr. C. C. Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., West- 
mount H3Z 2J7. 

St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A. Mac- 
Donald, Howick JOS 1G0. 

Scotstown, Milan and Lake Megantic, Que., Rev. D. 
L. Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 
Sherbrooke, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. James C. 

Maclan Jack, Melbourne JOB 2B0. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. J. > 
R. H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des Quatre- 
Bourgeois, Ste. Foy, Que. G1V 1X9. 

Vankleek Hill, Knox; Hawkesbury, St. Paul’s Ont., 
Rev. Dr. Iver D. MaclIver, Box 178, Maxville 
KOC ITO. 

Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville K6V 3X4. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Arthur-Gordonville, Ont., Rev. John C. Henderson, 
Box 400, Harriston. 

Barrie, Essa Road, and Stroud, Ont., Rev. Albert 
Farthing, 6 Harriett St., Penetanguishene. 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetawan, Ont., Rev. 
Malcolm A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 

Caledon East, Knox, and Claude, Ont., Rev. Warren 
McKinnon, Box 206, Bolton. 

Grand Valley, Knox, Ont., Rev. Andrew H. Mc- 
Kenzie, 39 Willow St. N., Halton Hills (Acton), 
L7J 1Z8. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, Box 
37, Fenelon Falls. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A. C. G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, P4N 6T6. 
Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, 

289 North St., Port Perry. 

Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. P. Barrow, 38 Edith St., 
Georgetown, Halton Hills. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir and Waldemar, Ont., Rev. 
Gerald Rennie, 59 Churchill Rd. N., Acton. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Gow- 
land, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Guildwood, Ont., Rev. W. Whyte, 
471 Manse Rd., West Hill MIE 3V7. 

South Monaghan, Centreville and Fowler’s Corners, 
Lakevale, Ont., Rev. J. A. Neilson, Norwood 
KOL 2V0. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens, Ont., Rev. V. Turner, 30 
Franson Cr., Weston M9M 1T7. 
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Hanna Rd., Toronto M4G 3P3. 

Toronto, Patterson, Ont., Rev. J. Muchan, 455 Sen- 
tinel Rd., Apt. #1114, Downsview M3J 1V5. 
Uptergrove, Essen and Willis, Ont., Rev. Charles 

Carter, Box 118, Victoria Harbour. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brussels and Belgrave, Ont., Rev. E. G. Nelson, 
Box 479, Seaforth NOK IWO. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s, Dornoch, Latona, Ont., 
Rey. P. A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley NOG 1L0. 

Dromore, Normanby and Holstein, Ont., Rev. J. M. 
Laurenson, Box 256, Durham. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox, Ont., Rev. Peter J. 
Darch, 3101 St. Paul St., Niagara Falls. 

Kintyre, New Glasgow, Rodney, Ont., Rev. D. Len- 
nox, R.R. 2, Glencoe NOL 1MO. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Gordon Hastings, 6136 Lundy’s Lane, Niagara 
Falls. 

Point Edward, Brigden and Dawn, Ont., Rev. R. P. 
Fourney, P.O. Box 219, Forest. 

Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R. D. MacDonald, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. 

Thamesville, St. James and Kent Bridge, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. W. G. Munshaw, Duart NOL 1HO. 
Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. S. W. Gentle, 

Box 430, Southampton NOH 2L0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw. 

Yorkton, Knox, Sask., Rev. Thomas Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina. 


Synod of Alberta 
Calgary, Grace, Alta., Rev. Dr. M. Nicolson, #606, 
' 930-15th Ave. S. W., Calgary T2R OSS. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney, B.C., Rev. B. J. Ogdon, 13062-104 Ave., 
Surrey. 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 213 
Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 


Vernon and Armstrong, B.C., Rev. Rex Krepps, . 


R.R. 3, Salmon Arm. 
Victoria, Knox, B.C., Rev. G.D. Smith, 125 High- 
rock Ave., Victoria. 


READINGS 


May 1—Psalm 8 

May 2— Psalm 47 

May 3— Psalm 96 

May 4—Romans 8:31-39 
May 5— Philippians 4: 1-13 
May 6— Galatians 6: 1-10 
May 7—Eccles. 3: 1-9 
May 8— Matthew 6: 1-18 
May 9—John 11: 32-44 


May 10— 1 Cor. 12: 26-13:13 
May 11— Exodus 12: 21-28 
May 12— Colossians 2: 1-6 
May 13— 1 Cor. 13 

May 14— James 2: 14-26 
May 15— Psalm 148 

May 16—2 Tim 1: 1-13 
May 17— 1 Kings 19: 1-6 
May 18— 1 Peter 4: 1-11 
May 19—1 Cor. 12 

May 20— Romans 12; 1-21 
May 21 —2 Tim. 1: 1-18 
May 22— 1 Cor. 13 

May 23 — Ephesians 4: 1-16 
May 24—I Cor. 14: 1-19 
May 25— Romans 4: 1-12 
May 26— Romans 5: 1-11 
May 27 — Genesis 1: 1-8 
May 28 —John 17: 1-10 
May 29 — Hebrews 11: 1-12 
May 30— John 20: 19-31 
May 31— Ephesians 2: 1-10 
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MEDITATION 


“When I am weak, 
then am 


I strong’’ 
—Il Cor. 12: 10 
(KJV) 


SPITTING OUT WORDS similar to those of our title, young 
boys through the years have boasted to their peers of their own 
strength. Older and wiser folk smile, hearing this, and once 
more ponder the source of our strength. Does it really come 
from our breakfast foods or our isometric exercises? Where does 
strength originate? 

As we emerge these days into the balmy weather of spring, do 
we feel weaker from our months-long struggle with the snow 
and cold weather, emaciated by our bout with the flu? Possibly, 
but as the spring wears on and the cold’s effects wear off, in all 
probability we will rejoice in having mastered one more winter 
and delight in the surge of health and strength that begins to fill 
us now. 

After all, there is some virtue and value to stress! The beauty 
and the glory of Christ’s resurrection could only come after 
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some such gloomy Friday of death! Do troubles make us weaker 
or stronger? Not all of us will give the same answer. 

Yet what kind of Christians would we be had we never 
suffered any difficulties? We dream of a life free from stress but 
it is not at all clear that such a life would be honourable or even 
happy. Certainly history indicates that the attitude produced 
when a people feel that they ‘‘have it made’’ does not produce 
the most glorious epic of their saga. Compare the last days of the 
Roman Empire with the stoic courage displayed by the Greeks, 
or even by the Romans themselves in earlier days. 

Authorities qualified to speak on the subject of stress have 
been quick to point out that they do not mean to eliminate all 
stress from our lives. They advocate the building up of our 
resistance that we may be able to withstand the stress when it 
comes. 

Yet many continue to feel that God has dealt them a low blow 
when misfortune comes into their lives. C. S. Lewis once 
pointed out that if people continue to be blessed with good 
fortune, they tend to become independent of God. They who are 
getting along so well by themselves are in no need of divine 
intervention. It has been said how matter-of-factly Jesus intro- 
duces the presence of the wolf in that lovely tenth chapter of 
John, almost as if it belongs there. It thus seems to be a part of 
the landscape as much as do the sheep. There is no ‘‘when’’ or 
‘if’ about it; just this, ‘‘He that is an hireling seeth the wolf 
coming.’’ 

Years ago, Mackay of Uganda wrote to the Paris Missionary 
Society: ‘“Within six months, you may hear that I am dead. If 
so, do not despair. Send more missionaries.’’ The things which 
amazed the people in the centuries of persecution of the Christ- 
ians was that the martyrs did not die grimly, but that they died 
singing. One smiled in the flames, and they asked him what he 
found to smile at there. ‘‘I saw the glory of God,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
was glad.’’ 


Two months before he was to die of the cancer with which he 
knew he was already infected, one of our Canadian Pres- 
byterian ministers preached a New Year’s sermon to his people. 
In closing, he quoted from Prof. George Adam Smith, as he 
addressed young men enrolled for the study of theology at the 
University of Edinburgh. The young men were afraid that they 
would fail to measure up to what would be expected of them. 
Smith recalled the blessing of Moses upon the people of Israel 
before his own death, and what he said to Asher, ‘‘As thy days, 
so shall thy strength be’’ (Deut. 33:25). And thinking of the 
troubled students before him, Smith added, ‘‘I sum it up in one 
word,—the strain will bring strength.’’ 

Where does our strength originate? The very fact we raise the 
question shows our ignorance of the faith of those who wrote: 
‘‘The Lord is my strength and my shield.’’ ‘‘The Lord will give 
strength unto his people.’’ ‘‘God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble,’’ and ‘‘The Lord is my strength and 
my song, and is become my salvation.’’ Most of all do we need 
to remember the example of Paul who wrote (II. Cor. 12: 9, 10, 
Phillips), “‘I have cheerfully made up my mind to be proud of 
my weaknesses, because they mean a deeper experience of the 
power of Christ. I can even enjoy weaknesses, suffering, priva- 
tions, persecutions and difficulties for Christ’s sake. For my 
very weakness makes me strong in him.’’ 


Prayer 


O God, source of our health and strength, teach us now and 
always to look to you upon whom we depend for life and power. 
Fill us with the faith of Christ, kindle us by the fire of your 
Spirit, and in all things make us more than conquerors. In Jesus’ 
Name. Amen * /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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1975 NATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Sponsored by 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


Theme: | BELIEVE, THEREFORE... 


DATES & PLACES: 


May 9 to 11— Agricultural College,Truro, N. S. > Sept. 5 to 7— Canadian Keswick,Port Carling, Ont. 
Sept. 19 to 21— The Banff Centre, Banff, Alberta 


THEME SPEAKER 
DR. MAX V. PUTNAM 


e Minister of St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 
Kingston, Ont. 


e Evangelist-at-large of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 


e Moderator of the 98th General Assembly 


Registration Forms available from your Minister 
or trom 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


® Don’t miss this Centennial year Conference 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


RECORD 


MAY, 1975 


CENTENNIAL TELECAST FOR JUNE 8 
being taped in St. Andrew's, Ottawa 


Have you made a birthday gift? 
Youth—tomorrow’s church or today’s? 


Christian response to China . 


AA Birth 
for the Churc 


Gi 


Building together for the future 


BIRTHDAYS AND ANNIVERSARIES are special oc- 
casions usually marked by the giving of gifts meant to 
express our best wishes. On the 100th anniversary of the 
formation of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, June 
1975, many people will wish to do something special to 
express appreciation and thanksgiving. 

The 100th General Assembly suggested a project in 
which all members of the church may participate. Every- 
one will have an opportunity to provide a ‘‘Birthday 
Gift’? for the advancement of the church’s work and 
witness in the world. 

Gifts may be in multiples of one hundred— 100 cents, 
nickels, dimes, quarters, dollars — so that people of all 
ages may participate. Pop-can labels are available for use 
in church schools. 

Gifts are to be forwarded through the congregational 
treasurer to the treasurer of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, clearly marked ‘‘Centennial Birthday Gift.”’ 
While contributions should be received by May 15th, for 
reporting to the 101st General Assembly gifts may be sent 
later, up to December 31, 1975. They will be credited 
toward the congregational budget allocations. 


Did you know that, during 
centennial year — 


© five new missionaries will be appointed to work with 
churches overseas 

@ five ordained missionaries will be appointed to new 
extension charges in Canada 

@ Nine missionaries will be serving frontier congrega- 
tions and missions in Canada 


@ Grants will be provided to synods for the training of lay 
leadership 

@ Ministers, students and other church workers will be 
able to receive career counselling 

@ Workshops will focus on the potential and impact of 
radio and television, and assist congregations in effec- 
tive use of mass media. 


These are just a few of the pro- 
grams in which you share through 
support of the General Assembly 
budget. 


But there are other projects await- 
ing funds which can be _ con- 
sidered only after all authorized 
expenditures have been met. 


For example: 


@ There is immediate need to purchase five new church 
sites for future congregations 

@ There is immediate need to make down payments for 
three manses for new congregations 

e Funds are needed for scholarships for overseas stu- 
dents studying in Canada 

e@ Funds are needed for experimental work in radio and 
television broadcasting 

e Bursaries and equipment are required by our colleges. 


The Board of Congregational Life 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


SOME CHURCHWOMEN feel a kinship 
with Hagar, maid to Sarai, whose story is 
told in the book of Genesis chapter 16. 

Sarai couldn’t bear a child and gave her 
slave to her husband, Abram. When Hagar 
conceived and *‘looked with contempt on 
her mistress,’’ she .was ‘‘dealt harshly 
with’’ and fled. An angel told her to return 
— she did’, and bore Ishmael. 

When a few women interested in the 
role of women in the church gathered to- 
gethér in 1973, why did they call them- 
selves The Friends of Hagar? 

Mrs. Ann Drummond Gowers, as- 
sociate at Gateway Community Church, 
Don Mills, Ont., a Presbyterian deaconess 
and charter member of the Friends, says, 
**Hagar was discriminated against by both 
.a woman, Sarai, and her husband, Abram. 

**The modern parallel is that women, 
not just men, oppose women. Some don’t 
like women ministers, or may say, ‘I 
would never become ordained,’ ’’ Ann 
explains. 

About 30 belong to the Friends, who 
meet monthly at the Centre for Christian 

_ Studies, Toronto. Among them are Roman 
Catholic, United, Anglican and Pres- 
byterian women, and one Jew. Their 
quarterly newsletter reaches 100 persons. 

Their purpose, according to organizer 
Shelley Finson of the United Church, is to 
‘‘ralse awareness concerning the status of 
women in Canadian churches. To bring 
women of varying traditions together to 
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look at their Christian faith in the light of 
today’s changing theology. And to stimu- 
late production of resources related to 
women in the church.’’ 

The group began with professionals 
who wanted to upgrade their status. Then 
concerned women active in congregations 
also wanted to join. 

Because I’m interested in feminism and 
write a weekly newspaper column on that 
subject, I attended a meeting, and was 
immediately impressed by a distinctive 
Christian attitude sometimes lacking in 
other feminist groups. They don’t hate 
men or want to be destructive. Rather, 
there is a concern for the liberation of all 
people. 

Consciousness-raising techniques of the 
secular women’s movement are used. 
Everyone shares experiences and concerns 
over supper, followed by an informal 
meeting. 

A film Eve’n Us was featured one night, 
probing the idea that women, through Eve, 
tend to get blamed for the fall. Or the focus 
may be a book review or article. 

Weekend workshops for professional 
women emphasizing Bible study from a 
feminist perspective have also been spon- 
sored. 

Ann told me that two United Church 
women from Markham, Ont. prepared a 
questionnaire for ministers, asking such 
things as: What percentage of women in 
your congregation are on official boards, 


in relation to the number of women mem- 
bers? In the church school, do men some- 
times teach younger grades, or are women 
assigned to the little ones while men teach 
the older children? 

Do you use women as well as men in 
your sermon illustrations? Do you attempt 
to change words like ‘“‘Jesus died for all 
men,’ to ‘‘persons?’’ When you send 
mail to women, do you address them as 
‘“Mrs. John Smith,’’ or ‘‘Mrs. Joan 
Smith?”’ 

The Friends originally planned to send 
this to clergy but decided that would defeat 
its purpose. So the questionnaire is given 
to people for use in discussion groups or in 
conversation with clergy. © 

‘‘Women won’t get freedom by putting 
men down,”’ says Ann. ‘‘The oppressed 
cannot have full freedom until they free 
their oppressors. Christianity is about lib- 
eration, Christ came to bring freedom to 
both men and women, and women today 
are just claiming that freedom. 

‘‘And the freedom I ask for myself I 
must also grant others. For instance, if a 
woman wants to play a traditional role, I 
should give her that freedom. Sometimes 
feminists make the mistake of expecting 
everyone to be like them’’ Ann says. 

The big question among women today is 
ordination. The Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics are the major holdouts. Pres- 
byterians have ordained women to the 
ministry and eldership since 1966, and the 
United Church to the ministry since 1936. 

Ann thinks Presbyterian deaconesses 
need a voice in church courts. As does any 
man or woman who works professionally 
in the church and doesn’t want to be a 
minister or elder. 

‘‘A deaconess or other professional 
woman who becomes an elder is going 
through the back door,’’ Ann thinks. 
‘*She’s called to a different type of ser- 
vice. Shouldn’t she have her own voice?’’ 

A step in this direction is being recom- 
mended to the 1975 General Assembly by 
the Order of Deaconesses. It proposes 
terminating the Order, instead creating an 
ordained diaconate to which both men and 
women could be admitted. A degree of 
some kind would be required, and it could 
include such persons as nurses, doctors 
and social workers. 

If Assembly sends this to presbyteries 
under the Barrier Act, they will be asked to 
reply yes or no. A plain majority of As- 
sembly must approve. 

‘“Because this changes the structure of 
Presbyterian church government, it will be 
a struggle,’’ says Ann. ‘‘If the church says 
no, I think it should make all deaconesses 
ministers in full standing.’’ 

Discrimination is sometimes subtle. 


(Continued on page &) 
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A uniting Assembly 


WHEN FOUR BRANCHES of Presbyterianism came together 
at the first General Assembly of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada it was a union that had been discussed and debated for 
decades. The history of the period confirms that not all of the 
congregations of Free Church, Secessionist and Church of Scot- 
land origins were ready for the union. But slowly, in the years 
that followed, Presbyterians of Scottish origin came together . 

This is a fact that should be impressed upon fraternal dele- 
gates who bring greetings to the 101st General Assembly. In 
some instances in the past the delegate from the Church of 
Scotland has proclaimed to our Assembly the virtues of union 
and urged our church to take steps towards that end. This stance 
astonishes and amuses us, knowing as we do that Scotland still 
has at least five separate Presbyterian denominations. 


The same might be said for fraternal delegates from the 
United States of America, which lists eight Presbyterian bodies 
in its yearbook of churches. The obsession for union, in theory if 
not in practice, has led some churchmen in the U.S.A. to the 
conclusion that Canadian Presbyterians are backward in this 
respect. 

The General Assembly of 1875 didn’t achieve all that was 
hoped for at once, but it did create gradually a church that 
includes in its Presbyterian heritage Reformed people of many 
lands and cultures. One of the notable achievements of that first 
General Assembly was that it took a step that is still being 
debated in some other countries. One hundred years ago it 
achieved a union of most of those Canadians who called them- 
selves Presbyterians. 


Helping the Vietnamese 


TOO LATE FOR OUR NEWS columns is the announcement 
that our committee on inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service has made an initial grant of $10,000 to help refugees in 
South Vietnam. It is hoped that the response of Canadian 
churches to the emergency appeal will be at least $100,000 in 


ll. 

= Most of this money will be used by the World Council of 
Churches commission on inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service, which established refugee work in Vietnam long before 
the current crisis, and is using trained Vietnamese and local 
facilities to administer it. 

The new director of the W.C.C.’s commission, Mrs. Muriel 
Webb, met with the executive of our church’s committee on 
inter-church aid, refugee and world service early in April. She 


reported that there are some three million refugees in Indo- 
China as the result of the armed conflicts in Cambodia and 
Vietnam. This increase is a heavy drain upon the World 
Council’s fund, which for many years had aided refugees in 
Europe, Asia and the Middle East. Some camps are filled on 
what seems to be a permanent basis. 

At atime when there is a flood of appeals to adopt children or 
rush food overseas, the World Council’s trained staff is using 
the best people and the best resources possible to meet yet 
another crisis. Any contributions from our members will be 
used wisely by the committee which operates under the designa- 
tion I. C. Aid. Large sums of money will be needed not only to 
meet the present crisis but to finance a program of reconstruc- 
tion in these countries when peace is finally achieved. 


A journalist from Malawt 


RECIPROCITY BETWEEN CANADA and Malawi was given 
new emphasis this year in a project sponsored by the Canadian 
Church Press. The young man responsible for public relations 
with the Christian Service Committee of that African country 
was sent to Canada to learn how communications are handled 
here, and particularly what church publications require in the 
way of features, news and photographs. 


Sam Nazombe has worked in turn with the United Church 
Observer, the Canadian Churchman (Anglican) and The Pres- 
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byterian Record over a period of three months. He has stayed 
with three families, one of them Presbyterian. We have learned 
from him and we hope that he has gained something from his 
association with us. On his return journey he will stop in 
Edinburgh, London, Geneva and Rome for further periods of 
observation and study, arriving in Malawi in June. We can look 
forward to an increased flow of news from Malawi, where two 
of our ministers are serving, when Sam Nazombe takes on his 
duties as publicity director for the Christian Service Committee 
full-time. 
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Tribute to Miss Farquhar 
retiring after 25 years 


MISS ISABEL S. FARQUHAR retired 
from The Record staff on March 31 after 
the longest term of service of anyone cur- 
rently employed in the national offices of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

It was on November bk, 1947 that Miss 
Farquhar was engaged to help with the 
Peace Thankoffering and Advance for 
Christ fund. In August of 1949 she began 
work in the circulation department of The 
Presbyterian Record. Her service with the 
magazine extended beyond 25 years and 
seven months, and she has seen the num- 
ber of paid subscribers increase from 
27,500 to the present 89,847. Paid circula- 
tion reached a peak of 92,997 in the year 
1966. 

Miss Farquhar’s chief responsibility 
over the quarter of a century has been the 
mailing list, and this has brought her into 
contact by correspondence with every 
congregation that is on the Every Home 
Plan and thousands of individual subscri- 
bers. For some years she was listed in the 
masthead as circulation assistant but in 
January, 1972 she was promoted to circu- 
lation manager. 

Under Miss Farquhar’s supervision the 
entire mailing list has been placed on 
computer, and during the past few months 
the new postal codes have been added to 
all addresses. 

Tribute was paid to Miss Farquhar’s de- 
voted and lengthy service to the magazine 
at the annual meeting of the General 
Assembly’s Record Committee. Members 
of the committee presented a specially 
bound copy of our church’s history, En- 
during Witness, to Miss Farquhar. 

Those associated with Miss Farquhar on 
The Record staff made a presentation at 
the time of her retirement to show appre- 
ciation for her faithful work over the past 
quarter of a century. Miss Farquhar is a 
member of Glenview Church, Toronto. 


Is your Record late? 


The staff of the Record was dis- 
appointed to find some subscribers 
in Ontario did not receive their 
March magazine until April Ist. 

Every issue is produced on a firm 


schedule that provides for mailing 
from Montreal not later than the 25th 
of the previous month. For example, 
the April Record was mailed on 
March 24 and 25 and should have 
reached subscribers before April 10 
if postal service was normal. 
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in Toronto 


KNOX COLLEGE, TORONTO opened: for classes on 
November 5th, 1844 in the house of the Rev. Henry Esson, 
situated on the east side of James Street opposite the old City 
Hall. The week previous congregations of the Free Church were 
called to engage in prayer that God would raise up a ministry. 
Subsequently classes were held in a house at 79 Adelaide Street; 
on Front Street on the present site of the Royal York Hotel; and 
in Elmsley Villa on Grosvenor Street, the former home of Lord 
Elgin. In 1875, the year of the founding of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the college occupied a fine new building on 
Spadina Avenue just above College. This building may be seen 
today and is still used as laboratories by the University of 
Toronto. 

Gradually the need for more commodious quarters became 
apparent and in 1915 Knox College moved into the present 
building at 59 St. George Street. Considered by knowledgeable 
persons to be one of the finest examples of collegiate Gothic 
architecture in Canada, the building provides boarding and 
dining facilities for over 100 men, a library containing 70,000 
volumes, six large classrooms, a beautiful chapel seating 500 
persons, the archives of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
’ and offices for professors and staff. 

The inspiration for this building came to the late Principal 
Alfred Gandier while visiting Oxford and Cambridge univer- 
sities. It was the hope of Principal Gandier and others that the 
new college would house the theological faculty of the United 
Church of Canada. After the union of 1925 both the United 
Church of Canada and The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
pressed their claims but the Legislature of the Province of 
Ontario gave the building and a portion of the endowments to 
the continuing Presbyterians. The library was held jointly by the 
United and Presbyterian churches until an agreement was 
reached in 1947 whereby the United Church would relinquish its 
claims to the library if the Presbyterians would relinquish claim 
to the archives of the undivided church. 
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In its 131-year-history, Knox College has been graced by 
some distinguished professors. The first principal after the in- 
corporation of the college in 1858, Principal Michael Willis, 
was not only a brilliant theologian but a social activist who was 
deeply concerned with the abolition of slavery and the rehabili- 
tation of refugee slaves who made their way to Canada. Princi- 
pal William Caven, after whom the library is named, held office 
for more than 40 years. An evangelical by persuasion, he turned 
Knox College towards the future and encouraged her to face up 
to the task of training men who, while grounded in the word of 
God, would be able to speak relevantly into the contemporary 
situation. He invited world-rencwned scholars to Knox, such as 
John Edgar McFadyen, of Old Testament fame, who helped his 
students understand the latest methods of biblical interpretation 
and greatly enhanced the prestige of Knox College. 

Professor George Paxton Young taught classes in Knox from 
1853 to 1864, but left because he had difficulty subscribing to 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. He helped set up Ontario’s 
system of secondary education and founded the department of 
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in Montreal 


FOUR PERSONS will receive honorary degrees at a special 
convocation marking the centennial of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada to be held on Tuesday evening, June 10 in the Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal. 

The senate academic committee of The Presbyterian College 
used the following guidelines in selecting recipients of the 
degree of doctor of divinity, honoris causa: one person who is 
the product of the church’s missionary work overseas; one 
person who has made a distinct contribution to the life and work 
of the church in Canada; one scholar who has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the church’s centennial celebrations; and one 
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philosophy of the University of Toronto. Professor William 
Manson, a leading Scottish New Testament scholar, began his 
teaching career at Knox. Professor John T. McNeill, affection- 
ately known as the dean of American church historians taught 
several years at Knox before leaving for Chicago and New 
York. Principal W. W. Bryden was probably the most original 
thinker produced by any Canadian church and is affectionately 
remembered by all who sat at his feet. Almost 1,500 men and 
women have now graduated from Knox College. Graduates 
include: A. B. Simpson, the founder of the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance; George Leslie MacKay and Jonathan Goforth, 
world-renowned missionaries; Charles Gordon, better known as 
Ralph Connor; and J. A. MacDonald, editor of The Globe; 
Donald H. MacVicar, founder of The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal; and such contemporary scholars as Dr. James Smart, 
late of Union Seminary, New York; Professor Arthur Cochrane, 
recently retired from Pittsburgh Seminary; Joseph McLelland, 
dean elect of the department of religious studies, McGill Uni- 
versity; Professor Robert Culley, also of McGill; and Shirley 


Jeffries, the first woman ordained in our church. Four of the 
present six faculty members are graduates of Knox. 

In 1942 Knox College, in co-operation with Trinity, Wycliffe 
and Emmanuel Colleges, formed the Toronto School of 
Graduate Theological Studies to provide advanced education 
for working ministers. This has now developed into the Toronto 
School of Theology, with seven co-operating colleges repres- 
enting the Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian, United and Roman 
Catholic traditions. 

Last autumn one of the largest first year classes in history 
entered the college. Young ladies now grace the classrooms as 
more of them opt for the ordained ministry. At present a joint 
planning committee of the board and senate is trying to project 
the academic, financial, and physical needs of the college for 
the next decade. The college is determined to prepare now and 
work for tomorrow’s ministry, deeply grounded in the word of 
God but thoroughly aware of the nature of the world into which 
God is sending graduates and to which he would have them 
speak his life-giving word. * 


SAL TRAINING intwo cities 


person who has rendered great service in the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. 

The four to be honored are: 

Pastor Titus Path, principal, The Presbyterian Bible College, 
Tangoa, New Hebrides. Some 13 early Canadian missionaries 
from the Atlantic Provinces were among the founding fathers of 
the New Hebridean Church and the Woman’s Missionary Soci- 
ety (Eastern Division) has maintained an interest in the work, 
’ even though oversight was transferred at the beginning of this 
century to the Presbyterian churches in Australia and New 
Zealand. Pastor Path visited our church in Nova Scotia in 1966. 

Rev. Dr. E. A. Thomson, for many years clerk of the General 
Assembly and secretary of the administrative council. A son of 
the manse and ordained and inducted into a pastoral charge 
within the first half century. Dr. Thomson’s ministry covers a 
significant portion of the years included in the centennial celeb- 
_ rations. 

Dr. John S. Moir, professor of history at Scarborough Col- 
lege, University of Toronto, author of Enduring Witness, the 
new history of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Rev. Dr. James I. McCord, president, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, U.S.A. Dr. McCord has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the church and particularly to the World Alliance of 
‘ Reformed Churches, as a theologian and churchman. 

President McCord will deliver the convocation address. The 
general public, as well as commissioners and visitors to the 
General Assembly, are invited to attend. 

The Presbyterian College, along with the other theological 
colleges on the campus, participates in and helps to form the 
faculty of religious studies at McGill University. The college 
professors are members of the McGill faculty and the students 
pursue the first two years of their theological studies in 
academic programs leading to a B.Th., M.A. (Religious 
Studies) or S.T.M. degree. Each of these degree programs 
combines a core curriculum with a number of elective courses. 
The colleges also direct their students to choose courses that 
fulfil church requirements. 
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There is a similar relation to the Montreal Institute for Minis- 
try sponsored by the joint board of the three theological col- 
leges. The institute is primarily concerned with the third year of 
the theological studies. The program has been in operation for a 
number of years, but this year it has been expanded and put ona 
more definite basis. The inauguration of the Montreal Institute 
for Ministry took place last October in the Presbyterian College 
Chapel, when the new executive director of the institute, Rev. 
Dr. Arthur C. Van Seters, was installed. Each college also 
appoints a director of studies. 

The institute offers a program of professional education and 
the emphasis is on performance in ministering. Great impor- 
tance is attached to field education and to the learning which 
occurs when a student ministers to people under the supervision 
of an experienced practitioner. The training of the professional 
year includes involvement in a local church or Christian institu- 
tion, a course of supervised clinical pastoral education in a 
Montreal hospital, courses in preaching and communication, 
the education ministry of the church, pastoral counselling, etc. 
The denominational studies, offered separately by each college, 
cover such themes as church government and doctrinal stan- 
dards. 

Since 1968 Presbyterian College has offered programs of 
continuing education for ministers. In 1975 there were four 
programs, two in co-operation with the Diocesan and United 
Colleges. Some 60 to 70 Presbyterian ministers participate in 
these programs each year. 

In view of apprehension in some quarters of the church, it 
may be pointed out that, in relation to the McGill Faculty and the 
Montreal Institute for Ministry, The Presbyterian College main- 
tains its separate and distinct identity with complete autonomy 
in its own affairs, owns its own property, administers its funds, 
retains its endowments, awards its scholarships, bursaries, dip- 
lomas, certificates and honorary degrees, has the primary re- 


sponsibility for the recruitment and counselling of its students, 


and exercises its freedom in all other matters that pertain to its 
own identity. * 
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LETTERS 


The church in society 


At the 100th General Assembly a com- 
mittee chaired by Dr. Murdo Nicholson 
presented a statement setting forth what it 
believed to be the mission of the church. 
This statement was adopted by the Assem- 
bly and transmitted for information to the 
lower courts with the rider added that these 
courts could make comments on the state- 
ment to the committee on church doctrine. 
From what we can gather most of the 
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church’s courts seem indifferent to the 
whole matter. 

In the light of the present world situation 
with the terrible poverty and starvation 
which has struck some parts such as 
Nigeria and Bangladesh, with the rise of 
dictatorial governments which often 
persecute the church and with many other 
problems, this matter of the church’s mis- 
sion is of vital importance. It raises the 
whole question of the church’s work both 
in Canada and around the world. Many 
churches in the Third World are wrestling 
with this question today: is evangelism to 
be limited to bringing men to faith in 
Christ as saviour and lord, or has it the 
much wider scope of nurturing Christians 
so that they may go out into the world as 


PERTINENT continued from page 3 


One Anglican woman who had been doing 
the work of a curate, a position restricted 
to males, lost her job when the senior 
minister left. “‘It’s customary for a curate 
to leave under such circumstances,’’ Ann 
says, “but he would be appointed to 
another church. The woman. was told 
merely to go, no job was offered her.”’ 

The Friends have talked about the male 
bias of language. Ann says, ‘‘It doesn’t 
bother me,’’ but constantly using ‘‘he’’ 
when meaning both male and female 
‘“‘does encourage formation of male im- 
ages, especially for children.”’ 

And the Bible gives a negative image of 
women’s bodies and their functions which 
the church has perpetuated, giving the im- 
pression that the body, especially a 
women’s, is evil. ; 

Then there’s the idea that because Christ 
is head of the church, a man is head of his 
wife. Christ is the bridegroom, the church 
his bride. ‘‘But the analogy breaks down 
in marriage, because neither the man nor 
woman is perfect,’’ says Ann. ‘‘The con- 
cept of the church as a blemished bride 
needing salvation has been erroneously 
carried over into marriage.’’ 

““Yes, some of us are angry,’’ says 
Ann. “‘I’m angry that I was told as a young 
woman to become a deaconess instead of a 
minister.”’ 

‘‘But basically, I don’t believe men and 
women are the same. The uniqueness of 
both are important. We bring to each situa- 
tion the gifts of male and female, neither is 
complete without the other. 

‘‘Feminism, liberation, relate to the 
idea of reconciliation in Christ,’’ she be- 
lieves, ‘‘Men and women need to work 
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and share together as equal partners.”’ 

Ann’s work at Gateway Church carries 
out this philosophy. She and the Rev. 
Rodger Talbot operate on the theory that 
‘“‘we both can do anything’’ but there are 
reasons for dividing duties. Ann’s training 
in Christian education makes her better 
qualified in that area. But she also 
preaches. 

Her husband Eric is minister at West- 
view Presbyterian Church, Toronto. Ann, 
too, hopes someday to qualify for the 
ministry. % 


“We are gathered here today 
because it is raining.” 
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subjects of Christ’s kingdom in order to act 
as salt, light and leaven in society? Can we 
as a church do any less than our brethren in 
other lands? 

A number of years ago our church, 
Stimulated by the call of Principal W. W. 
Bryden, Rev. A. C. Cochrane and Rev. 
Gordon Peddie, determined to settle once 
and for all what we as a Presbyterian 
Church believed to be the relationship of 
the church and nation, a point that had 
been glossed over in the union of 1875. 
This project was worked on for years by 
the then committee on articles of faith. 
Finally a statement was produced which 
passed the General Assembly with only 
one dissenting vote, and was adopted 
under the Barrier Act as part of the confes- 
sion of our church. To my mind it is the 
best Reformed statement on the subject 
produced in this century. Today we need 
the same sort of action with regard to the 
matter of the relation of the church of 
Christ to contemporary world society. . 

Such a statement, however, should not 
be merely the work of an Assembly board 
or committee, or even a sub-committee. It 
must be the result of the whole church 
seeking to find in the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments what the church’s 
position should be. Only as we understand 
what we are called to be as Christ’s sub- 
jects in this world will we truly fulfil the 
vocation to which he has called us. This 
affects every facet and sphere of our lives. 

At present in our church we have some 
talk of the need for a new confession of 
faith which will speak to the modern world 
as the Westminster Confession spoke to 
the 17th century. This may be so, but the 
question of the relationship of the church 
to the contemporary world cannot wait for 
another 20 years until a full confession is 
produced which will receive the approval 
of the church. Moreover, much of the dis- 
agreement on the nature of a complete 
confession may be settled if first this pres- 
sing problem is dealt with. Let the mem- 
bers of the church as well as the sessions, 
presbyteries, synods and General Assem- 
bly get down to work on this issue. There 
will be differences of opinion, battles 
royal perhaps, but only by hard work 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
speaking to us through the scriptures will 
we come to a proper understanding of our, 
the church’s, mission in this day. 

If our church takes up this task seriously 
and conscientiously we will begin to see 
the whole of our lives and all the world in 
which we live, as the Protestant reformers 
used to say, sub specie aeternitatis, in the 
light of eternity. If this is done faithfully, 
we may well see a great renewal of our 
church in its second century. 


W. Stanford Reid, Guelph, Ont. 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 
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THE ONLY THING that seems old about 
him is his face. His cheeks are deeply lined 
and weathered, like the stone walls of his 
native Ireland or the cracks that come after 
rain in the dry parts of Africa which now 
engage his energies. But his eyes work 
their way into you, and his answers to all 
your questions are crisp. 

Sean MacBride, at 71, has lived several 
lives. He’s now the United Nations Com- 
missioner for Namibia and, when he came 
to Ottawa in March, was introduced to one 
meeting as “‘the only international civil 
servant who is also head of state.’’ That is 
stretching a point, perhaps, but it does 
indicate the extraordinary job he has un- 
dertaken. 

In previous lives he has been an activist 
for Irish independence, a journalist, a bar- 
rister who went on to found the left wing 
party Clann na Polbachta (Family of the 
Republic) and then became external affairs 
minister in the Costello coalition govern- 
ment for four years. All this before 1952. 

Since then he’s been more concerned 
about fighting battles on the world stage 
rather than in the Irish arena: disarmament 
— the protection of war victims — the 
European Convention on Human Rights 
.,. Seven years ago, the lawyer-politician 
in the ascendant, he became secretary of 
the International Commission of Jurists 

-and (more recently) chairman of Amnesty 
International, heading campaigns for the 
release of political prisoners. 


Namibia is changing 


On second thought, it’s unfair to call 
these separate lives, since a common 
thread runs through them all — his deep 
concern for the self determination of peo- 
ples and for human rights, especially those 
most oppressed. Last December he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in recogni- 
tion of his work in these causes. A year 
earlier, in pursuit of these same concerns, 
he took on the Namibia job. 

Typically, he assumed a job which 
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MacBride 


others were reluctant to assume. Namibia, 
if not exactly a lost cause in 1973, was 
certainly not a prospering one. It was 
seven years since the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly had voted (by 112 to two, 
with Britain, France and Malawi abstain- 
ing) to terminate South Africa’s mandate 
over the territory, then called South West 
Africa, and take ‘‘direct responsibility”’ 
for leading its people to independence. 


But anti-climax followed the passing of 
resolution 2145 in October, 1966. None of 
the big powers or North Atlantic countries 
joined the council for Namibia when it was 
set up the following April: Canada, which 
had been on the ad hoc committee in the 
intervening months, dropped out. Council 
members, led by the Chilean ambassador, 
were ignominiously turned back by South 
Africa when they tried to visit that territ- 
ory. The job of commissioner was held on 
a part-time basis by a Greek official who 
was the UN legal adviser. The SWAPO 
guerilla fighters and the Ovambo miners 
risked their lives in opposing South Afri- 
can rule, and all the support they got from 
the United Nations was a series of Security 
Council resolutions deploring the applica- 
tion of the Terrorism Act against Nami- 
bians and the flogging of Ovambo people. 

Sean MacBride has helped the process 
of change. Obviously the strategic situa- 
tion was radically changed in April 1974 
when Caetano was overthrown in Portugal 
and the new government came to terms 
with Angolan nationalists to make that 
country an independent state next 
November: for this means with the libera- 
tion of Angola and Mozambique to the 
east, South Africa has 3,200 miles of fron- 
tier with free Africa. MacBride points out 
that South Africa’s ‘‘small but efficient 
army cannot seal that frontier. It would 
need an army as big as the Russian army to 
do that.”’ 

He has produced changes beyond this. 
One is a decree, formulated by the council 
for Namibia and approved by the General 
Assembly, designed to save as much as 
possible of Namibia’s minerals 


(diamonds, tin, uranium, copper) from 
being exploited for South Africa’s profit. 
The decree allows him to apply, in Cana- 
dian and other courts, for the seizure of 
minerals illegally exported from Namibia. 
It’s quite likely that Canadian courts will 
be involved, too, since Falconbridge and 
Noranda are busy mining there. 

Another is a plan to set up a Namibia 
Institute in Lusaka, the capital of neigh- 
bouring Zambia. This is something, Mac- 
Bride says, which ’’‘should have been 
done five or 10 years ago.’’ The institute 
will do research into about 40 different 
topics, getting basic data on which the 
future Namibian government can build its 
development plans. For instance, what’s 
the population? South African officials 
maintain it is only 700,000 but MacBride 
thinks it is closer to 1.2 million. What are 
the main health needs? And many other 
questions. 

MacBride said, ‘“We don’t expect to 
find any worthwhile documentation when 
we get into Windhoek.’’ (Note the positive 
word ‘‘when.’’ He has no doubts about 
liberation). The country, he believes, has 
the highest infant mortality rate in the 
world — and the institute should find out 
why. It should also train future Namibian 
administrators, because none exist today; 
it is run by the 80,000 resident whites 
(mostly German and Afrikaner) and offi- 
cials sent from South Africa. 


The road to liberation 


Finally, he has enlarged the council for 
Namibia and brought in countries such as 
Australia. Did he suggest to Mr. 
MacEachen that Canada should join? No, 
he didn’t. This was because he thought 
Canada would become the target of other 
Council members for allowing such firms 
as Falconbridge to operate there. When 
Canada has cleared herself on that matter, 
then would be time enough to enrol her. 

The most piquant moment of 
MacBride’s Ottawa visit came when a stu- 
dent asked him whether SWAPO freedom 
fighters or external pressures would have 
more effect on influencing the South Afri- 
can government to hand over Namibia. He 
answered that both pressures were bound 
to continue and would have effect, but he 
preferred peaceful means. 

Only a few knew that his own father, 
Major John MacBride, had been one of the 
15 Irishmen shot by General Maxwell’s 
firing squad for their part in the Easter 
Rising of 1916 and that he himself had 
been chief-of-staff of the IRA for a time. 
He has personally travelled the rough road 
to liberation. The Namibian people could 
not have gained a better guide or friend. * | 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSE TO 


CHINA IS ALAND you can no longer ignore. You can approve 
China, as most who have visited do. Or, you can attack China, 
as many do — but you cannot ignore China. 

For 25 years, when China was largely isolated from the rest of 
the world, we could forget it. Occasional voices lauded its 
achievement and others attacked the revolution and the discip- 
lined society it has produced. But for the most part, we carried 
on our lives and made our plans as though China did not exist. 

However, that time has now passed. China is a member of the 
United Nations and has diplomatic relations with over 100 
countries. A long series of visitors to China, of many back- 
grounds, have come back with reports of what has happened 
there, and recognize that its ‘*continuing revolution’’ has under- 
taken to change more people, and to change them more totally, 
in their values, goals and social structures, than any other 
upheaval in history, We have been slow to reach this point, but 
people are beginning to ask serious questions about this great 
land. 

We must be careful not to romanticize China, as many tend to 
do. The Chinese are human beings and have the flaws to which 
humans are prone. This they recognize themselves as they see 
the necessity of a continuing series of small cultural revolutions. 
But we cannot fail to recognize the change in basic structures of 
society from the struggle for individual advantage to co- 
operation for welfare of the whole community. 

At the simplest level, China cannot be ignored because of its 
great size —a quarter of the human race, a land area larger than 
the United States by more than 100,000 square miles. China has 
three times the population of Africa, and five times the popula- 
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tion of South America. 

At the level of society one cannot ignore China because of its 
amazing achievements in feeding, housing, clothing, giving 
medical care, and providing education for most of its people. Its 
achievements in these areas are not matched in scope and size in 
any other Third World area. In 25 years China has built up an 
educational system which now has 127 million primary school 
pupils, 35 million high school, and one half a million university 
students. 

Even more remarkable is China’s achievement in quality of 
life. At a time when Western civilization is decomposing in 
alarming ways, both in large areas of discipline and meaning in 
the lives of individuals, China has achieved a social stability and 
a way Of life that gives meaning and dignity and a deep sense of 
involvement to most of its people. In many ways it provides a 
model for what is being sought in great areas of the Third World 
where human misery and oppression are the ordinary lot of the 
majority of people. 

In the past, we have tended to respond to the China event in 
political rather than Christian terms. The word communist was 
enough to make us negative to the country, and to attack any . 
who had positive things to say. We reacted from emotional 
political feelings, rather than in terms of reflective insight. Most 
people have little knowledge of what communism is about, and 
even less about what Chinese communism is saying or doing. 

For Christians this kind of response is not good enough. We 
must learn to respond in gospel terms. We believe that mankind 
is one great human family, and there is no way that the Christian 
can be unconcerned about the welfare of a quarter of the human 
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race. We believe that God is lord of history and that his judg- 
ment and mercy are always at work, in every time and in every 
place. We cannot believe that God was absent from China in the 
years when China was isolated from us, and our missionary 
institution was excluded from China. Nor can we believe that 
God has no saving purpose for the Chinese. 

Now that China is emerging, we have an opportunity to learn 
about it. Both from China experts, and from China visitors, we 
have an increasing number of first hand impressions. Surely. we 
can look and listen to what has happened in China with a 
sensitivity and a seriousness which comes from the depths of our 
obedience to Christ, so that we may hear what China may have 
to say to us about our ways of life and thought. 

Most Christians are surprised to learn that the three most 
famous essays of Mao Tse-Tung known by all Chinese are, first, 
‘“‘Serve the People,’’ second, ‘‘In Memory of Norman 
Bethune,”’ and third, ‘‘The Foolish Old Man who Removed the 
Mountains.”’ 

In the first he writes: 

*“The Chinese people are suffering; it is our duty to save them 
and we must exert ourselves in struggle. Wherever there is 
struggle there is sacrifice, and death is a common occurrence. 
But we have the interests of the people and the sufferings of the 
great majority at heart, and when we die for the people it is a 
worthy death.’’ 

In his essay on Norman Bethune he says: 

**Comrade Bethune’s spirit, his utter devotion to others with- 
out any thought of self, was shown in his boundless sense of a 
responsibility in his work and his boundless warm-heartedness 
towards all comrades and the people. Every communist must 
learn from him. 

‘“We must all learn the spirit of absolute selflessness from 
him. With this spirit everyone can be very useful to the people. 
A man’s ability may be great or small, but if he has this spirit, he. 
is already noble-minded and pure, a man of moral integrity and 
above vulgar interests, a man who is of value to the people.’’ 


The foolish old man 


The third recounts: 

An ancient Chinese fable called ‘‘The Foolish Old Man Who 
Removed the Mountains’’ tells of an old man who lived in 
northern China long, long ago and was known as the Foolish 
Old Man of North Mountain. His house faced south and beyond 
his doorway stood the two great peaks, Taihang and Wangwu, 
obstructing the way. With great determination he led his sons in 
digging up these mountains hoe in hand. Another greybeard, 
known as the Wise Old Man saw them and said derisively, 
‘*How silly of you to do this! It is quite impossible for you few to 
dig up these two huge mountains.’’ The Foolish Old Man 
replied, ‘‘When I die, my sons will carry on; when they die, 
there will be my grandsons, and then their sons and grandsons, 
and so on to infinity. High as they are, the mountains cannot 
grow any higher and with every bit we dig, they will be that 
much lower. Why can’t we clear them away?’’ Having refuted 
the Wise Old Man’s wrong view, he went on digging every day, 
unshaken in his conviction. God was moved by this, and he sent 
down two angels, who carried the mountains away on their 
backs. Today, two big mountains lie like a dead weight on the 
Chinese people. One is imperialism, the other is feudalism. The 
Chinese communist party has long made up its mind to dig them 


up. We must persevere and work unceasingly, and we, too, will ~ 


touch God’s heart. Our god is none other than the masses of the 
Chinese people. If they stand up and dig together with us, why 
can’t these two mountains be cleared away? 

‘As Christians who have a responsibility for the world and for 
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the future, we must think of China and have a deep concern for 
the Chinese people at this time of revolutionary change. We 
should also explore the meaning of the Chinese experience for 
our Christian life and thought because these people have been 
through deep experiences of transformation in moving from the 
old society to anew society in which service and sacrifice on 


-behalf of others have become the main motivations. 


They perform miracies 


As one who has visited the New China, having known the old 
China for six years, some 35 years ago, I came away with a 
tremendous sense of joy and hope, not only for China, but for all 
mankind. The Chinese have managed to solve the terrible prob- 
lems of human suffering which seem so insoluable in many 
countries of the Third World. There was not a day in China 
when I did not think of the words of the Magnificat, *‘He hath 
filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he hath sent 
empty away.’’ Day by day as I heard Chinese villagers and 
workers recount the difference in their situation ‘‘before libera- 
tion’’ and ‘‘after liberation,’’ I was reminded of the story of the 
Exodus and the feeling of the Jewish people who had been 
brought out under the stern leadership of Moses from liberation 
as slaves in Egypt to freedom as the people of God. 

By joining their strength in common purpose, and joining 
their resources in collective enterprise, the Chinese have been 
able to perform miracles in solving some of the agricultural, 
economic, and social problems of their land. 

A recent visitor to the Province of Shansi described for me the 
amazing sight as one flies over it, where mile after mile and 
county after county of rugged hills have been turned into fruitful 
growing terraces, simply by the arduous labour of large num- 
bers of people working together with a sense of purpose and 
finding great satisfaction in achievement. This friend, who 
knows China well, thought it was perhaps the greatest feat of 
human engineering in all of human history, greater even than the 
building of China’s Great Wall. . 

The Nanking Bridge across the Yangtze River, at a place 
where American engineers had said it was impossible to build a 
bridge, is an impressive engineering display of the vitality and 
problem-solving strength of China today. 

All through China, one sees the words “‘serve the people’’ on 
the entrances to public buildings, on the doors of communes, 
and on walls of factories, and one finds that it has been made a 
way of life by which the average man lives. The heroes in China 
are those who have taken on tough jobs on behalf of the com- 
munity as a whole, and those who have sacrificed their lives for 
others. 

As a Christian, one returns from China deeply challenged by 
these people who seem to have outlived us at almost every point 
of our own Christian ethical teachings. They are professing 
atheists, but often their practices are closer to Christian teaching 
of service and love, than many in our society. We profess 
Christianity, but in many ways, act as though we were practic- 
ing atheists — working in a society where the aim is to enrich 
oneself, to benefit, even at the expense of others, and to multi- 
ply material possessions. 

_ What is our response to this great event that has taken place in 
China? Surely it is to look and listen, and with every sense alert, 
seek to understand what is taking place there. As people of Jesus 
Christ let us learn from this miracle of change within the realm 
of the God of all the earth, and so prepare ourselves for whatever 
relationship in Christ God calls us to have. * 


DR. JOHNSON is the secretary for research and planning, the board of world 
mission. This was written just prior to his second visit to the new China. 
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THE FIRST WEDDING in Lake Bennett's tent church. 


MISSION: KLONDIKE — 


REV. JOHN SINCLAIR headed his dog team across this lake in April. 


Fourth 
of five parts, 


by 


James M. Sinclair 
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WATER WAS COVERING the ice of the Yukon River by early 
April 1899. Traffic over the ice had halted to await the opening 
of navigation. As a consequence, a great crowd of men had 
congregated at Lake Bennett. 

Pressure to revive the mission at Bennett, and the demands on 
the Rev. John Sinclair's time by the work camps along the 
construction line, became a matter of considerable concern. He 
was disturbed to hear from New York that his successor for the 
Skagway mission, a Mr. Harrison, would not arrive until mid- 
June. Replying, he urged that Harrison relieve him no later than 
the first week in May. He writes: 

‘Without further delay I must devote my full time to Bennett 
and to the construction camps. Bennett must have a missionary 
there at once and it is there I propose to make my headquarters. 
As it stands now, I am compelled to attend to two missions, 43 
miles apart, of which some 29 miles must be made on foot or by 
horseback over mouritain terrain. That is far from doing justice 
to this important work. I will not sacrifice the fine prospect that 
awaits me at Bennett; but, meantime, I shall do my best to hold 
the ground pending the arrival of Mr. Harrison. I have arranged 
for one of my parishioners, Mr. Copeland, to take the services 
here and I shall return to Skagway at his request when I am 
needed.”’ 

Arriving at Bennett in early April, Mr. Sinclair found that the 
old church site was now a mile away from the centre of activity. 
He selected a new site and obtained representative signatures to 
a petition asking the British Columbia government to grant the 
new site to the Presbyterian Church. 

The church tent had been stored by Mr. Dickey in the shack at 
the old site prior to his leaving for Eldorado; but thieves had cut 
it up and had carried away over half of it. The tent gone, Sinclair 
obtained the use of the dining room in the Portland Hotel. He 
writes: 

‘*A church building is urgently needed to accommodate our 
large attendance at services. A third of those who came to my 
last service at the hotel dining room had to go away because they 
could not get inside the door. At that service I announced my 
intention to build, calling for money and men. The next day I 
drew my plans and ordered, on my own responsibility, 7,500 
feet of rough lumber at $100 per thousand with which to lay the 
foundation and a floor upon which to pitch a tent.”’ 

To express gratitude to Sinclair for his work among the men 

and his help in negotiating a settlement of the labour dispute, the 
railway officials provided free transportation for all his re- 
quirements for the Bennett church. 
_ With the lumber at the site, and title granted by the B. C. 
government, Sinclair called for volunteer carpenters. From the 
men at Bennett who had built their boats and were now waiting 
for the opening of navigation several skilled carpenters wil- 
lingly gave their services. The missionary records: ‘‘In two 
weeks we had the site prepared, the floor laid and the framework 
up. We pitched a borrowed tent on the floor and here we held our 
services during the course of the building.’’ 


The corner stone laid 


And what services! Rough-clad men singing heartily the 
gospel songs, their faces exhibiting not only simple reverence, 
but a manifest hunger which must have been an inspiration to the 
minister. No one disparaged the nature of the furnishings, nor 
debated whether the seats should be straight or curved. Un- 
planed boards were the pews, resting on a log at one end and ona 
stringer at the other, without backs, but no one complained. A 
stripped poplar pole was fastened to the floor with a candle-box 
on top for a pulpit. The joyous sound of gospel hymns, sung to 
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the accompaniment of a small portable organ (which the missio- 
nary had packed with him) was heard throughout the town and 
many, in their lonely tents, sang along with them. 

On May 24 the corner stone of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church of Lake Bennett was laid by John Hyslop, chief engineer 
of the railway company. Captain John Irving, a member of the 
provincial government, gave the address, paying tribute to the 
Presbyterian Church and ‘‘to such energetic pioneers as our 
worthy minister, the Rev. J. A. Sinclair.’’ He concluded: 
‘“Years hence, as man passes through these natural gateways to 
the North, possibly when we may all have passed away, may 
this edifice still stand as a monument to the pioneers of Christ- 
ianity in this wilderness of mountain, lake and stream.”’ 

A letter to the minister of St. Andrew’s Church in Victoria, 
inviting his people to supply mullion windows and a door witha 
gothic transom, brought an invitation to Sinclair to travel to 
Victoria to preach and lecture on his Yukon experience. 


A church for all 


Coincidentally, the Rev. R. M. Dickey stopped off in Bennett 
in early August. He had had a fortunate recovery from typhoid 
fever but recurring attacks of malaria had obliged him to relin- 
quish to his successor, the Rev. D. G. Cock, the work he had 
pioneered so vigorously on the Bonanza and Eldorado creeks. 
Now he was returning to Winnipeg and thence to Ireland for the 
long deferred reunion with his aging mother. 

Sinclair accompanied his friend as far as Victoria and Van- 
couver where, together, they shared with the people their Yukon 
experiences. After his return he wrote to Rev. Dr. W. L. Clay in 
Victoria: ‘‘That beautiful and fine-toned organ is the pride of 
Bennett and the wonder of visitors. You will never know how 
much your service in this regard and your assistance in raising 
funds has helped many a discouraged and lonely soul this 
winter. I only wish you and your people could see our beautiful 
church. The new windows and chimney have transformed the 
exterior and now the inside is finished. That superb organ is an 
attractive focal-point and we are fortunate in having a really 
professional organist who played a pipe organ for 15 years in 
London, England. 

‘‘Our pretty little church is the most popular rendezvous in 
town. Our people hold social evenings, write letters, have 
business meetings, meet engagements, read, smoke, even file 
saws and sometimes do a little courting in the place which, ina 
more conventional town would be reserved exclusively for 
worship. At our weekly Tuesday evening socials we are always 
crowded and many are turned away.”’ 

Meantime, reports of rich finds at Atlin had gained momen- 
tum. Men rushed into the area from Skagway, from Glenora and 
the Teslin Trail. The Rev. John Pringle accompanied the Glen- 
ora exodus and arrived in Atlin on March 25, 1899. He held his 
first service the following day in a saloon and at once secured a 
site and erected a 25 x 60 foot church tent. 

On the Teslin trail, at Glenora and now at Atlin, Mr. Pringle 
had won for himself a firm place in the confidence, affection and 
respect of the sourdoughs. He was truly amazing in his dedica- 
tion, charm and great stamina. 

Within two weeks of his arrival at Atlin, Pringle wrote to his 
superintendent: ‘‘I was asked to call at an improvised hospital in 
Atlin to see a man sick with pneumonia. It was a low log 
building, sunk in a hillside overlooking the lake. Its shed roof, 
just above my head, was covered with ‘dirt.’ Its floor was six 
inches of sawdust. Lying on a low cot was the man I’d come to 
see and in pole-bunks were five others, injured and diseased. At 
the door was a rough box with a dead body in it, and outside was 
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another. The only nurse was a so-called abandoned woman, 
who nursed, cooked and washed for the patients without re- 
ward. God bless her for her work! That scene decided me to ask 
the church to send two trained nurses.”’ 

The response was immediate. In Westminster Church, To- 
ronto, two registered nurses, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell and Miss 
Helen Bone were designated missionary nurses on June 28, 
1899. They arrived in Atlin on July 22nd. 

Months later Mr. Pringle paid high tribute to the nurses: 
‘‘What cheery, consecrated, efficient women they are. I say 20 
times a day, ‘I am glad they have come.’ The work of the nurses 
for one month has done more to make people believe we have 
the spirit of Christ, than a year’s preaching could.”’ 

At church headquarters in Toronto, the purse-strings were 
tightly in the grip of a canny and frugal Scot, Rev. Dr. R. H. 
Warden. Stipends of $1,200 per annum for single missionaries 
of the Yukon and $1,500 for married men were permitted to 
accrue on the church books to the credit of the missionary. Only 
upon his written application could the missionary obtain the 
salary due him. The remittance, however, was designated as 
‘‘advance for salary’’ and the missionary was reminded of his 
primary responsibility to get his mission on a self-sustaining 
basis. Little wonder the the Rev. Doctor in charge of the treas- 
ury had become an exasperation and a mounting irritant to the 
men in the Yukon mission field! 

At Atlin, John Pringle, in writing to his superintendent of 
Western missions, was piqued by this unwarranted annoyance, 
referring to Warden’s missiles as ‘‘the snare-drum in the East 
beating the ‘advance for salary’ in the missionary’s ears.”’ 

‘We are handicapped because of our penury. We house in a 
tent, with sawdust floors, rough board seats without backs, a 
stick with a board on its end for a pulpit; and we got into the fight 
against the devil. His bars and dance halls have solid, smooth 
floors, comfortable chairs, counters with hardwood tops, every- 
thing to draw and hold men. Surely the firm starting business 
through its agent at Atlin should see that he and ‘his outfit’ 
worthily represent the ‘firm’ and its interests.’’ 

At Bennett, John A. Sinclair had been shingling his church 
roof. It was a raw, blustery December day. Numb with cold, he 
entered his one-room shelter at the rear of his new church. On 
the rustic table lay two letters, one from the church treasurer, the 
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other from the Canadian Bank of Commerce in Skagway. 
Sinclair had a salary accrual of three months to his credit in 
the church books. Against this he had drawn a draft through the 


Bank of Commerce for $200. The bank’s letter confirmed the - 


advice from Dr. Warden that the draft had not been honoured. 
Sinclair did not restrain his vehement anger in his quick reply to 
Warden. 

‘‘This is to advise you,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that I have again drawn 
on you for $200. I require the money to pay off my carpenters 
who have just finished the interior of the church. My action 
comes in conflict with your advice just received that you had 
‘discontinued the drawing system as the plan had not worked too 
well.’ 

‘I received your peremptory notice after working all day 
shingling in a snow-storm. I had been obliged to do so as I could 
find no man to shingle in such weather. I was stiff and chilled to 
the bone when I eagerly opened your letter. I must confess I was 
looking for a message of encouragement. Instead I find that you 
presume to issue an arbitrary decree without the courtesy of 
consulting our convenience or necessities. 

‘At no time have I ever overdrawn my account. I have 
received nothing toward salary at Bennett as every cent we have 
raised has gone into our building. In addition, as I have already 
advised you, I have advanced funds of my own, knowing that I 
can recover these advances when the population swells next 
spring. 


« 


A letter to Toronto 


‘* All I have to say is this: I shall continue to draw on you, but 
only when necessity dictates. Should you refuse, at any time, to 
honour a draft within the amount then due me, I shall take it as 
my recall and I shall close my mission and proceed immediately 
to Toronto. You, sir, will assume responsibility for the conse- 
quences. 

‘‘Do not blame my people that none of their money has gone 


to my stipend. I assume full responsibility for having applied all — 


of their contributions toward the construction and maintenance 
of our Bennett property. They have given over $2,000 toward 
the building through plate collections and special subscriptions. 
The church is open from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. every day of the week 
and you will appreciate the costs in this climate with wood at 
$10 per cord and coal oil at 80¢ per gallon. 

‘*My people have devoted their time and money to provide 
me with the amenities essential to keeping the building open asa 
retreat and a recreational centre as well as a place of worship. . . 

‘‘My people have contributed over $360 for the care of 
indigent patients at the hospital in the past few months and have 
provided food and shelter for the penniless and friendless who 
have come in off the trail, some down in their luck due to liquor 
and gambling — but turning to the church for help. It may seem 
queer justice for a saloon keeper to take a man’s money for 
whisky or at the games but leave him to the Sky Pilot to befriend 
him. Still, these are the occasions that become glorious oppor- 
tunities for the church to highlight the difference between man’s 
vicious way and the Master’s victorious way. 

‘*So if we report nothing given for stipend, do not consider 
either Pringle’s or my work in these Arctic missions a non-profit 
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venture or a financial failure for we have accomplished much in 
the way of spiritual returns. Let irreligion, worldliness and 
self-indulgence reign in our newly-settled districts, while we 
comfortably and sanctimoniously observe our religious rites and 
carefully balance our ledgers at home and we may expect a 
godless people will emerge with as remorseless a mammon 
reign as ever dissolved an empire.”’ 

The draft was honoured and the ‘incessant beat of the snare- 
drums in the East’’ was muted. 

As the century drew toa close Dr. A. S. Grant had completed 
his tour of duty. He left behind him at Dawson, as his monument 
to this most northerly mission, a church, a manse, and a hospi- 
tal. He had been succeeded by the Rev. J. J. Wright. 


Mission at White Horse 


At the junction of the bonanza and Eldorado creeks, the Rev. 
D. G. Cock had succeeded the church’s pioneer Yukon missio- 
nary, the Rev. Robert Dickey. At Atlin, the Rev. John Pringle 
had committed himself to another term of service following a 
short holiday in Eastern Canada. 

Rev. J. A. Sinclair’s contract would conclude in April, 1900 
but he had consented to a six-month extension in order to 
establish a mission at White Horse. This new townsite, 70 miles 
to the north of Bennett, was soon to be the terminal of the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway and would be the most important point 
between Bennett and Dawson, 450 miles to the north. 

Already Sinclair had acquired a lot and had accumulated a 
reserve of building materials for a church at White Horse. He 
reported to his superintendent: 

*‘T should be relieved in Bennett not later than March 15th. 
Indeed, if you had a man here now, we would both have our 
hands full serving Bennett and the railway construction camps 
located between here and White Horse. Send a man of the 
calibre of Grant, Pringle or Dickey. A man of that type can then 
relieve me. The railway, by mid-summer, will have reached 
White Horse and he can then more easily commute between the 
two missions.”’ 

He was notified by Rev. Dr. James Robertson that the Rev. 
James Russell of Schrieber, Ont. would soon arrive to relieve 
him at Bennett. 

In February, Sinclair was asked by the budget committee of 
the Westminster Presbytery to submit the financial requirements 
of the four mission fields. He wired the three other men for 
budgets. Wright’s reply from Dawson presented an immediate 
problem. An unexpected influx of 8,000 men to the Klondike 
gold fields had swamped the two missionaries. Wright appealed 
to Sinclair to defer his White Horse plans aM come down to the 
Yukon to assess the situation. 

Wright’s appeal required a quick revision of plans. Sinclair’s 
friend, Copeland had, by this time, turned over the Skagway 
mission to the American missionary, Mr. Harrison, and was 
now in business at White Horse. To accommodate Sinclair, the 
young man offered tc !ay the foundation at White Horse, erect a 
tent and start a missiun. He would hold the fort until Sinclair’s 
return. 

By March 22nd, home missions had Advised their concurr- 
ence and instructed Sinclair to proceed to Dawson. To his wife 
he wrote: 

‘‘Lhave bought a sled and three dogs. They are beauties! Iam 

- taking along a valise, a ground sheet, my rabbit skin-robe, my 
camera and a small tent, not more than 75 pounds in all and I 
shall be thankful to get through with that much.’’ 

Sinclair headed his dog team across Lake Bennett on Wed- 
nesday, April 4th, with the lake, as he records ‘‘in terrible 
condition, in some places over a foot of water covering the ice.”’ 
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Those first three days, to save his dogs’ feet, he walked and 
ran the entire distance, arriving at Camp 16, just two miles south 
of White Horse, on Friday evening. His feet were badly blis- 
tered from ridges at the seams of his boots. Fortunately, a man at 
the camp was able to repair the fault in his footwear that evening 
and while his boots were being repaired, he conducted a service 
in the dining tent at which, he records, there were 40 men 
present. 

He was on the trail at 4 a.m. on Saturday and covered 53 
miles. “‘The last four miles I was breaking through the upper 
crust and plunging into slush almost to my knees.’’ That even- 
ing he bathed and treated his dogs’ cut and bleeding feet. On 
Sunday he rested and made deerskin mocassins for his dogs. 

Day after day, along the shores of the Yukon, the missionary 
guided his dog-team, over the rotting ice and the bare, rocky 
ledges. Friday, April 13 proved to be the most harrowing day of 
this strenuous trek. Three times the trail suddenly terminated in 
open water. He decided to climb the steep, craggy shore and 
attempt to cut a path through the woods and bridge a chasm. At 
this point, below Five Fingers Rapids, the Yukon River was a 
rushing torrent. Along the banks there was a strip of shore-ice so 
narrow that only one runner of the sled could be held on the trail. 
Ten feet below, the current meant death to anyone caught in its 
treacherous undertow. 

Along the rim-ice, Sinclair pushed the dogs, hoping to find 
the trail again below the rapids. But he soon reached an impasse. 
There was open water ahead, matted, fallen timber at the side, a 
mile of murderous trail behind, with treacherous rim-ice and 
huge boulders between him and the road-house he had left that 
morning, 20 miles back. To go back was out of the question; to 
bridge or ford the open channel was impossible. Of necessity he 
had to take to the pathless woods again. 

After an hour of breaking trail and righting a constantly 
upsetting sled, the river came in sight. Although open water 
again, it was a much narrower channel. He cut steps in the shelf 
of ice down to the water’s edge. He unhitched his dogs and, 
using the sled as a bridge, he succeeded in dropping it across the 
channel. He heaved a sigh of relief as the point of the sled 
gripped the opposite bank. Gingerly he guided his dogs across, 
retrieved his sled, repacked it, hitched his dogs and ‘‘mushed’’ 
on. Three miles further on he sighted a road-house. 


Travel by dog team 


For three weeks the missionary and his valiant little dog-team 
fought their way over rocks and debris, across the honey- 
combed ice, ‘‘while the Yukon beneath me was a raging cas- 
cade.”’ 

He reached Dawson on Wednesday, April 25, three weeks to 
the day he had left Bennett. He wrote home: 

‘‘At various stages of the trip several parties whom I met 
poked fun at me and twitted me for not taking to the trail on 
Sundays. 

‘Those first few days in Dawson I met some of these men as 
they came in from the trail, fagged and cheerless. Some had lost 
their dogs. Those dogs which had survived were lame and in 
frightful shape. I was genuinely sorry and didn’t add to their 
discomfort by bantering them. But they, of themselves, ruefully 
admitted that there was something in ‘this business of resting on 
the Sabbath.’ While they struggled over slush and ice, day in 
and day out without ceasing, the dogs and I restored our energy 
and each Monday, fresh and strong, we had hit the trail and 
eventually had beaten them to Dawson.”’ * 


NEXT MONTH The Record will run the fifth and concluding article of this 
remarkable series. 
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Armagh in relation to 


FAMILIES UNDER FIRE 


by Mary 
Farmery 


FEW FAMILIES remain impervious to the problems with 
which modern life is beset. At the same time parents are coping 
with the growing child inside the home, they may be badgered 
from other sources by arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Just recently, for example, a well-groomed mother came to 
discuss problems concerning her 16-year-old daughter who had 
been keeping company with an outright immoral type of male 
friend twice her age. The initial interview at Armagh uncovered 
a tragedy which had become a family skeleton, namely, that the 
woman’s husband had taken his own life two years before. It 
was not hard to perceive levels for understanding the daughter’ S 
present rebellious behaviour. 

First, she had undergone. serious trauma in her father’s 
mysterious death: second, having no church upbringing there 
was no spiritual undergirding on which to rely: third, it was 
possible that the girl herself may have fallen heir, on purely 
hereditary lines, to her father’s inherent mental illness. 

What could Armagh do to help? Under the new Program 
Two we could (and did) admit the girl to the supportive and 
home-like atmosphere of our small institution and, by so doing, 
introduce her to a pattern of life which would offer stability, 
security and healthful living habits before she left her formative 
years behind. Besides, with chapel a regular feature at Armagh, 

‘the entrance of the word’’ could have that all important oppor- 
tunity for opening the heart’s door to divine compassion and her 
mind to knowledge of God in Jesus Christ. The girl remained for 
several nonths in residence and before leaving to return home 
she had undergone an identity crisis which ultimately led her toa 
whole new outlook on life, self acceptance and willingness to 
see her mother in a realistic way. 

Aside from such suicidal tragedy — barbs, sorrows, shafts 
and arrows may fall like a rain of fire over unsuspecting heads in 
any and all homes. Sibling jealousies can cause a younger girl to 
react against an older and seemingly pampered sister, especially 
if parents are unwise in always holding up the older sister’s 
record as an example of what they expect of their younger child. 
Any spirited teen-ager will make enough hay out of that situa- 
tion to kindle a fire of dreadful fury. 

Meanwhile, parents may be in the midst of their own life 
problems—economics, ill health, inter-family problems, aging 
grandparents or just the struggle to get ahead. All of these can 
throw off balance average well-meaning parents so that, in their 
dilemma, the best they can weakly offer their youngster is, in 
effect, a waving flag that says ‘‘don’t give us any trouble; be like 
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your older sister and all will be well.’’ Most likely the younger 
girl, if she has any spirit at all, will set about the business of life 
fully intent upon shocking her parents and being as different 
from her senior as possible in an effort to show that she too, after 
all, is a person in her own right. 

For example, not long ago an unmarried 15-year-old mother- 
to-be came to Armagh. True to form, her older sister now 
married and with a young child, was being unconsciously told 
off by the teen-ager who had made it her business to go out and 
get pregnant just for spite. 


In almost every instance, except in rare cases of outright 
seduction, girls admitted to Armagh under Program One have 
gotten into difficulty as a reaction against some stress during 
childhood or early puberty. They are precise examples of the 
psychological cripples referred to by A. V. Bentum in his article 
in The Record, September, 1974 in the words “‘. . . victims of 
the mistakes and failures of others’’ almost as much as of their 
own making. 

So Armagh now offers two programs. Here are statistics to 
show how necessary and how valid the addition of Program 
Two has become since it was first introduced late in 1973. 


1973 Program I — 3,370 resident days 


Program II (4) — 226 Total — 3,596 
1974 Program I — 3,890 
Program II — 1,926 Total — 5,816 


It is not unusual to find a need for both programs in one and 
the same resident. Sara Anne offers a classic example. Under 
Program One she was admitted three months pregnant and beset 
by many allergies. She adored her father but could not tolerate 
her attractive stepmother. Sara Anne’s hostility towards this 
woman (her own mother had died following a lengthy illness) 
brought on literal physical illness whenever there were any 
social obligations to be met. 

The problem went even deeper than that— Sara Anne found 
difficulty relating to most members of her own sex. There were 
many ups and downs at Armagh but gradually she learned to get 
along with the other girls; more important — she-came to 
understand that her pregnancy had deep overtones of psycholog- 
ical maladjustment. On several occasions she found things so 
difficult that she threatened to leave the home and only the 
knowledge that Armagh’s entire staff were deeply committed to 
aid her in helping herself prevented this. Gradually Sara Anne 
found strength to face reality. 

One comforting side-light must not be omitted. At the time of 
her admission Sara Anne had not wanted the staff to notify her 
stepmother when the time came for her hospitalization. As 
things turned out however, the lady was having a vivid dream 
about this turbulent girl at two in the morning —and wakened to 
telephone the home. 

‘‘is Sara Anne alright?’’ she asked, apologetically. ‘‘She is 
just leaving for hospital,’’ the housemother replied. The step- 
mother travelled to hospital, helped throughout the trying hours, 
and, once for all, laid any ghosts of rivalry that had existed. The 
infant was given up for adoption, freeing Sara Anne to start 
building a strong life for herself. Her earlier complicated ten- 
sions and allergies fell away. Today these two women share a 


’ beautiful relationship. 


Not all solutions are proof-guaranteed. Those that do come 
are hard-fought battles making Armagh’s work never easy. One 
is often conscious of other or better alternatives. But neverthe- 
less in the ongoing human drama, Armagh’s role, both in 
Program One and in Program Two continues to be that of 
assisting girls and young women from all across Canada. * 


THE REV. MARY FARMERY is the director of Armagh, a home under the 
special ministries department of the board of world outa 
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TOMORROW’S CHURCH OR TODAY’S? 


‘“TODAY’S YOUTH are tomorrow’s church?’’ As many look 
out over a Sunday morning congregation, they worry about their 
congregation’s future. Others are despondent as they realize that 
young adults are not assuming the responsibility that is now 
becoming too onerous on their weary shoulders. Still others 
claim the situation is no different from previous years and yet 
the Lord provides. In response to these concerns, the board of 
congregational life (B.C.L.) experimented with a project in the 
Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario. 

‘‘After simulation games, Bible study, transactional analysis 
and group building exercises, what is there to do,’’ asked Jim. 
‘*And,’’ retorted Mary, “‘we don’t need someone from the 
outside to organize an event to teach us Bible study skills — we 
can organize that for ourselves!’’ ““Yes, if there’s anything I 
can’t stand,’’ added Lisa, “‘is someone treating me as though I 
had no imagination or concern for my own age group. But what I 
want to know is, why is the B.C.L. coming here?’’ 

“Well, I'd like first of all,’’ said John, “‘to say that I agree 
heartily with your comments. The B.C.L. has an advisory 
committee composed of people actively involved in ministry 
with young adults. Our job is to listen to the needs and ideas 
expressed by individuals across our church, test them against 
each other’s experience and advise the B.C.L. on a course of 


_ action to make our church’s work among young adults stronger. 


What we’d like to share with you is a perspective that we’ve 
gained in our work and if we can get you enthused about it we 
have the go-ahead from the B.C.L. to plan a pilot project with 
you in your area.”’ 

It was this spirited conversation that brought about the 
weekend at Stewart House, Pakenham, Ont. last November. 
With close co-operation between a national task force and a 
local committee, a program was designed to re-examine the 
purpose of youth ministry and to explore leadership possibilities 
for it. Those invited were already involved in youth work in 
their local congregations. 

The Rev. Ted Siverns led the first discovery —‘**Who are the 
Youth?’’ Seating one participant in the centre of a circle we 
imaginatively sculptured him to look like a typical youth. ‘‘He’s 
got to have longer hair.’’ ‘‘Put faded jeans on him.’’ ‘Don’t 
forget the sandals,’’ were some of the comments. However, 
there was an undercurrent of opposition. *‘You can’t put young 
adults, or anyone for that matter, into a mould.’’ ‘‘Is anyone 
ever typical?’’ One participant put his finger on it when he 
protested, ‘*Youth are people! Why treat young adults differ- 
ently from other people?’’ Good questions! Why do we? Like 
everyone else in the congregation, youth are part of the body of 
Christ. Youth are persons with varied gifts and abilities. 

The second discovery led us to consider ‘*Who are the leaders 
of youth?’’ Under the guidance of Dr. Al Evans, time was spent 
re-living experiences from the past that have shaped and influ- 
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enced who we are today. In this process the participants experi- 
enced what it means to be expressive and to be heard, to be 
understood and accepted by others. It was discovered that a 
person who works with youth, or with anyone for that matter, 
has to first build personal relationships. To have such a relation- 
ship we have to be listeners, be understanding, accepting and 
expressive about who we are. Many participants left the 
weekend resolved to develop their listening skill or their ability 
to be expressive. 

The Covenant Players were on hand to help in our third 
discovery — *‘What are the problems of youth ministry in the 
congregation?’’ The Players acted out situations portraying 
ways in which adult members treat youth, and how youth treat 
adults in the congregation. Because of lack of trust and the 
desire to avoid any hassles youth have been led to set up their 
own ‘‘congregation’’ within the congregation. 

The question was asked ‘‘What is the aim of youth minis- 
try?’’ Is it to split off and form a group so we don’t have to 
struggle with the problems of working together? Or is it to equip 
youth to assume their rightful place within the total work of 
Christ’s church? Does youth ministry mean, for instance, that 
one Sunday a year, youth organize, plan and carry out Sunday 
morning worship or does it mean that youth, along with other 
congregational members, organize, plan and conduct morning 
worship? Is our ministry with youth segregating youth or is it 
integrating youth into the total life of the church? 

At the end of the weekend participants stated in their own 
words what they would like to see happen in youth ministry in 
their congregations, and also, what kind of leaders they would 
like to be. Finally, each person listed three things he or she was 
going to do on arriving back home. 

Today’s youth are tomorrow’s church? Not according to 
those who attended the event in Pakenham. If today’s youth are 
today’s church, then they will be tomorrow’s church. 


For Discussion 


This article might be used for discussion in congregational 
groups. The following questions are suggested: 

1. Read 1 Corinthians 12:1-31.'What relationships do you see 
between this passage and the attitudes and practice of youth and 
adults in your congregation? 

2. How would you describe youth ministry in your congrega- 
tion? What would you like it to be? 

3. Do you agree with one participant who said ** Youth are 
individuals, you cannot peg them.’’ What implications does this 
have for the life of your congregation? * 


THE AUTHOR is minister of Knox-Calvin Church, Harriston, Ont. and a 
member of the advisory committee on youth participation, board of congrega- 
tional life. 
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The story of 

one congregation’s 
new emphasis 

on outreach. 


May, 1975 


WORLD MISSION outreach was the emphasis at-Hopedale 
Presbyterian Church in Oakville, Ont. when the congregation 
set apart an entire month to focus on mission. 

Small banners and placards were mounted in the corridors 
and sanctuary last November to give some visible evidence of 
the emphasis. A strategy was devised that focused on the wor- 
ship service each Sunday. 

To introduce the theme on the first Sunday a drama group 
from the congregation presented sketches based on the character 
‘‘Peanuts’’ that served to illustrate the sermon. 

The following Sunday two people in the congregation who 
had been personally involved in the mission of the church 
overseas were introduced and briefly interviewed. Louise Gam- 
ble who had served with the church in Taiwan, and Peter 
Rawana, an elder of the Presbyterian Church in Guyana contri- 
buted their experiences. 

For the third Sunday a long distance telephone call was 
arranged with Jack McIntosh in Osaka, Japan. The call was put 
through during the worship service and was amplified to allow 
the congregation to hear clearly both sides of the conversation. 
The response and enthusiasm was exciting. 

Mission month concluded with ‘‘Mission Expo.’’ Using the 
materials borrowed from the mission education department of 
the board of world mission plus individual research and the help 
of local resource’ people, six groups in the congregation 
mounted multi-media exhibits depicting the work of the church 
in specific areas of the world. 

What brought about the emphasis on world mission in 
Hopedale Church? In late 1973 and early 1974 a feeling began to 
grow among members of the 17-year-old congregation that it 
was time to focus attention outward beyond the local church and 
community to Christian ministry around the world. The con- 
gregation had always offered relatively only nominal support to 
the budget of the General Assembly, and a feeling of self- 
consciousness has been growing among its members. 

So a mission task force was formed, of people who had 
expressed personal commitment to the mission. The group 
agreed that as a first priority the congregation should be chal- 
lenged to see the suggested budget allocation as a required 
amount which was a fair share of the total mission of the church. 
Following an enthusiastic presentation to the annual congrega- 
tional meeting the total allocation was accepted. 

The highlight of mission month was the live telephone con- 
versation referred to above with a Canadian Presbyterian who 
works with the Korean Christian Centre in Osaka, Japan. The 
congregation listened to Jack McIntosh explaining his involve- 
ment with the church in Japan. He said that the mission idea has 
gone beyond the old stereotype of missionaries coming from 
one side with all the ideas, basic truths and content of the 
Christian mission. 

‘Right from the start I came to Japan with a clear view that 
the Koreans here were the ones who had the primary mission 
calling and I only came to join them,’’ he said. He feels that he 
could leave Japan any day with confidence in the Koreans—in 
their mission efforts. 

These plus other related events have raised the level of mis- 
sion awareness within the congregation. No less than 75 people 
have been actively engaged in promoting some aspect of mis- 
sion. The givings to the General Assembly’s budget are rising 
and the end of the year should see an increase of 100% over 
1974. *& 
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NEWS: 


Special events planned 
for Montreal Assembly 


The 101st General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada will open 
on a Wednesday night rather than Sunday, 
to allow time for special events celebrating 
the centennial. 

The first sederunt will be held at 8 p.m. 
on June 4th in First Presbyterian Church, 
Montreal, the city in which the first Gen- 
eral Assembly met. 

Group study sessions will be held 
Thursday, and at an evening sederunt of 
Assembly that day the fraternal delegates 
from other churches and inter-church or- 
ganizations will be received by the new 
moderator. 

After further group sessions on Friday 
morning the commissioners will leave by 
bus for Quebec City, as guests of the St. 
Andrew’s congregation there. A sederunt 
will be held in St. Andrew’s Church after 
commissionners attend a banquet at the 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel. It should be em- 
phasized that only commissioners and As- 
sembly staff will be taken to Quebec City. 


Saturday afternoon is free and those in- 
terested in baseball will have an opportun- 
ity to see the Montreal Expos in action. 

On Sunday morning the focus will be on 
a service of holy Communion at the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. In the 


afternoon the centennial committee will 
make a multi-media presentation at 
McGill University. At night United and 
Presbyterian French-speaking congrega- 
tions will join in a program in the French 
language. 

For the continuing business sederunts of 
General Assembly the commissioners will 
move on Monday, June 9 to the Leacock 
Building on the McGill campus almost on 
the site of the old Presbyterian College. 

The city of Montreal will tender a recep- 
tion on St. Helen’s Island (Expo site) in the 
afternoon, with a banquet to follow in the 
Windsor Hotel. : 

The Presbyterian College will hold a 
special convocation on Tuesday evening, 
as noted elsewhere in this magazine. 

A closing service of thanksgiving and 
dedication will be held in First Church,on 
Thursday evening although Assembly bus- 
iness may not be concluded until Friday or 
Saturday. 

Our readers are warned that hotel space 
will be scarce in Montreal during the As- 
sembly period, due to two international 
gatherings there. Visitors are warmed not 
to arrive without confirmed reservations 
for accommodation. Commissioners who 
wish to bring their spouses are to make 
arrangements beforehand. A committee of 
the Presbytery of Montreal has worked for 
months to make adequate preparation for 
this historic Assembly. 


* 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY will open in First Church. 


Mission board meets 


The president of the Un- 
ited Theological College 
of the West Indies in 
Kingston, Jamaica con- 
ducted worship each day 
at the annual meeting of 
the board of world mis- 
sion in Toronto. Rev. Dr. 
Horace Russell also par- 
ticipated in the study groups and general 
discussion, bringing insights from the 
Caribbean perspective. 

Dr. Russell is a Baptist minister and 
holds a doctorate in theology from Oxford 
University. One of his particular interests 
is religious broadcasting. 

Miss Mary Nichol who has served in 
North India for over 20 years, spoke of her 
recent work with the World Health Or- 
ganization in the state of Bihar. 

Other missionary speakers included the 
Rev. Clare McGill, Miss Joy Randall and 
Rev. Ted Ellis, all from Taiwan, and Miss 
Margaret Kennedy from the Church of 
North India. 


First woman pastor 


Canada may soon see its first female 
Lutheran pastor. Miss Pamela McGee has 
been called by the Morrisburg-Riverside, 
Ont. parish of the Eastern Canada Synod 
of the Lutheran Church in America to 
serve as their full-time minister. 

Although the LCA, .a three-million 
member North American church body, has 
a few ordained women pastors, none are 
yet serving in Canada. 

Miss McGee is presently completing 
her theological studies at Waterloo Luthe- 
ran Seminary, Waterloo, Ont. The call is 
subject to her graduation from the semi- 
nary and ordination by the synod. 

The other two major Lutheran church 
bodies in Canada, the Evangelical Luthe- 
ran Church of Canada and Lutheran 
Church - Missouri Synod do not yet permit 
ordination of women into the pastoral 
ministry. 

Plans are under way for forming one 
Lutheran Church in Canada in the future 
and a committee is preparing a position 
paper on the Ordination of Women which 
may suggest whether ordination shall be 
permitted or not. 


Flemingdon Park grant 


Canada’s first 
worship centre has received a $26,091 
grant from the Atkinson Charitable Foun- 
dation. 

The money will be used to buy projec- 
tors, screens, video tapes and a public ad- 
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Catholic-Presbyterian 


dress system for the recently-opened 
Flemingdon Park centre, in Toronto. 

‘The money will give us the tools to do 
the job,’’ said Father Regis, a Roman 
Catholic priest who runs the $450,000 
centre jointly with the Rev. Rodger Tal- 
bot, a Presbyterian minister. 

Regis and Talbot try to help 26,000 per- 
sons in the area who come from 70 differ- 
ent countries to communicate and under- 
stand Canada better. 

The Atkinson Charitable Foundation 
was established in 1942 by the late Joseph 
E. Atkinson, publisher and founder of 
The Toronto Star. 


Centennial banners 


Centennial banner exibitions will be 
displayed during May and June as follows: 
To May 4— Glebe Church, 124 Belsize 
Drive, Toronto, Ont.; May 11 to June 1— 
Gateway Community Church, 5 Grenoble 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont.; May 4 to May 25 
— St. Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont.; 
May 4 to May 25 — Mount Zion Church, 
Ridgetown, Ont.; To May 4th — St. An- 
drew’s Church, Perth, Ont.; May 11 to 
June 1 — Woodbridge Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont.; May 4 to 25—St. Columba 
Church, Manawagonish Rd at Churchill 
Heights, Saint John, N.B. 

During the General Assembly banners 
will be displayed in Montreal at First 
Church, Presbyterian College and Lea- 
cock Hall; and at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Quebec. 

Banners will also be seen at the Pres- 
byterian Congress, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont., June 26 to 29. 


$1 million for Bibles 


World Bible distribution is on the in- 
crease, according to Rev. Dr. Kenneth G. 
McMillan, general secretary of the Cana- 
dian Bible society. He told the annual 
board meeting in Toronto that a quarter of 
a billion Bibles, Testaments, and scripture 
selections were distributed last year by the 
57 national Bible Societies composing the 
United Bible Societies. 

At least one book of the Bible has now 
been translated into 1,549 languages, Dr. 
McMillan said. The New Testament has 
been translated into 625 languages, and 
the whole Bible into 257; During 1974 
portions were translated for the first time 
into 23 languages. 

Canadians last year contributed one 
million dollars through the Canadian Bible 
Society for world translation, publication 
and distribution. That record amount was 
forwarded in spite of the generally un- 
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Congratulations 
High School Grads 
But What Next? 


Choose a Career 


in 
Christian Education 
at 


EWART COLLEGE 


(Co-ed, close to U. of Toronto) 


offers 


Diploma Program 
Diploma in Christian Education 
—Ewart College 
Applications must reach the 
College by September 1 


Degree-Diploma Program 
Bachelor of arts 
—University of Toronto 
Diploma in Christian Education 
—Ewart College 

Applications must reach the 

College by June 15. 


Write to: The Principal, Ewart College, 156 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2G1 
Ewart College is the Christian Education College 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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favourable economic conditions. 

In addition to support of international 
Bible work, the Canadian Bible Society 
last year distributed 3,459,000 Bibles, 
Testaments, and scripture selections in 84 
languages in Canada. Included in that 
number were 34,000 scriptures given to 
new citizens who took the oath of al- 
legiance at Canadian citizenship courts. 

The society provided free of charge for 
the blind 488 volumes of Braille, 3,307 
talking-book records, and 1,838 cassette 
tapes of scripture readings. 

Re-elected president for the coming 
year at the annual meeting was Dr. Fred- 
erick R. MacKinnon of Halifax, deputy 
minister of public welfare for the province 
of Nova Scotia. He is a prominent United 
Church layman. 


Celebrating with drama 


Nearly 900 Presbyterians and friends 
thronged the Minkler Auditorium at 
Seneca College, Willowdale, Ont., for a 
celebration on March 8, marking the Pres- 
byterian centennial and the 125th anni- 
versary of Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
Ont. The theme of a dramatic presen- 
tation featuring a cast of 150 was ‘“‘Re- 
membrance, Renewal and Response.’’ It 
opened with children singing ‘*Happy 
Birthday’’ against a backdrop of a 
maypole, balloons and centennial ban- 
ners. 

The pioneering spirits of the early 
Confederation Church were brought into 
focus through a series of dramatic mo- 
ments including a pine stump pulpit (wor- 
shipping in. the open) and worshipping in- 
doors heavily protected against the cold by 
scarves, mittens and ‘‘warmers’’ with the 
precentor leading in the singing of the Old 
100th. 

The latter years of the last century were 
dramatized by the board of managers wres- 
tling with common problems—the plan to 
install an electric chandelier with the 
chairman claiming it wasn’t such a good 
idea and saying, “‘I can’t spell it, there’s 
no one in the kirk to play it and what we 
really need is more light.’’ Then there was 
the day Angus quit the kirk over the plan to 
install an organ. 

Immigration in that period made the 
west a vast mission field providing the 
church with opportunities for Christian 
witness and preaching in unlikely places, 
including local bars, with support of mis- 
sion work provided by such beginnings. 
The mission work of nurses was ack- 
knowledged, and militant women suf- 
fragettes demanding the vote and aplace in 
church government. 

Poignant moments were portrayed in 
the period covering two World Wars. Dr. 
D. T. Evans’ reading of ‘‘Death Shall 
Have No Dominion’’ heralded the news- 
boys ‘*Extra! Extra!’’ signalling the end of 
World War II and the jubilant population 
in the streets singing, ‘‘Roll out the Bar- 
Toloa 
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Renewal presented the wide spectrum 
of ethnic origins within our church today 
and the opportunities for worship through 
new avenues of awareness for adults, 
young people and children. 

The drama and music were provided by 
people and choirs of Thornhill Church, 
plus the Royal Scottish Country Dance 
Society, the Toronto Korean Presbyterian 
Choir and the Presbyterian Men’s Chorus. 
The director of the whole presentation was 
Dr. Mary Jane Miller, professor of drama 
at Brock University. 

Emphasizing “‘Response,’’ Hugh An- 
derson issued a challenge to enter the se- 
cond century seizing opportunities for ser- 
vice. On the following Sunday Dr. Robert 
Rumball spoke at the anniversary service 
and conducted a mission on the next three 
evenings. 
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Models for Ministry 


In nature, living plants are made pro- 
ductive, strengthened and bring forth fruit 
by means of cross pollenation. At 
Congress ’75 a similar process will occur 
through Models for Ministry. 

Four hours will be devoted to having a 
wide variety of congregations describe a 
style or method of ministry that they have 
embarked on in response to a vision or 
need they are struggling to fulfil. For 
example, St. Stephen’s, Weston, Ont., 
has evolved a style of worship that is its 
unique response to the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Melville Church, West Hill, Ont., 
developed a ministry to families that mo- 
ves from the experience of baptism 
through to adult education, and the 
congregation in Kapuskasing has moved 
into the area of radio broadcasting. 

Through the models, delegates can dis- 
cover the strategy employed by other 
congregations in meeting challenges and 


re, 


opportunities. Some  ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ 
learning will take place. However, the 
models will not be presented as gimmicks 
or tips for success, but as examples of how 
they have expressed discipleship. A dele- 
gate may encounter a model with no direct 
relation to his own local setting but from 
which he will gain a sense of daring or 
obedience that will encourage similar res- 
ponses in his own congregation’s minis- 


try. 


A centennial broadcast 


Of particular interest to Presbyterians 
will be three Sunday moming programs on 
the CBC radio network series ‘‘ Voice of 
the Pioneer,’’ May. 4, 11 and 18. 

Rev. Dr. E. A. Thomson, for many 
years secretary of the administrative coun- 
cil and clerk of the General Assembly, will 
reminisce about his experiences in the 
church on those three broadcasts. 

Check your local listing for the time that 
‘*Voice of the Pioneer’’ is heard, usually 
early on Sunday. 


Inter-Church Aid 


The General Assembly’s committee on 
inter-church aid; refugee and world ser- 
vice has made the following grants: 
$3,600 to the Canadian Fund for Refugees 
from Chile; $10,000 to the Sudan Rehabi- 
litation program; $1,000 to drought relief 
in Cape Verde Islands, Africa; $4,500 to 
the World Council of Churches regular 
service program, including aid to refu- 
gees; $500 to the All-Africa Conference of 
Churches for emergency assistance to re- 
fugees in Zambia; $6,000 to Bangladesh 
drought relief and recovery program; $561 
to West Africa (Sahel) drought relief. 

The last two grants have cleared out all 
contributions earmarked by congregations 
and individuals for Bangladesh and West 
Africa. 


School for writers 


The third annual School for Christian 
Writing is to be held in Toronto from June 
30 to July 3 at Ontario Bible College. The 
school is sponsored by Decision magazine 
which is published monthly by the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association. 

‘‘We’re especially anxious to assist 
young people,’’ says Leslie K. Tarr, To- 
ronto author and Canadian consultant to ~ 
Decision. ‘‘People of all ages from all 
churches, however, are welcome to 
come.’’ 

Dean of the school is Dr. Sherwood E. 
Wirt, editor of the magazine and author of 
several widely-distributed books. The fa- 
culty includes active writers, editors, and 
publishers. 
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No longer strangers 


In September, 1968 
several Korean families 
settled in the Kitch- 
ener- Waterloo area, 
and found their way in- 
to various churches. 
That they looked for 
the church is no surprise 

Sas when it is realized that 
REV. |.W.RHEEM in South Korea ten per- 
cent of the population of 30 million is 
Christian. The percentage of Christians 
among those emigrating to Canada is 30. 

Kisoon Park and his family found their 
way to Calvin Presbyterian Church be- 
cause of the advertisement in the Saturday 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record, recognizing 
Calvin from his studies in Seoul. Five 
other families became regular attenders at 
Calvin Church, finding warm welcome 
and understanding from both the minister, 
the Rev. L. S. van Mossel, and the 
congregation. Soon Calvin Church be- 
came the centre for the Korean community 
in the K-W area as friendship, counselling 
and social gatherings became possible be- 
cause the session of Calvin Church gra- 
ciously made their facilities available. 


In August of 1972, Kisoon Park, toge- 
ther with C. G. Kim, S. W. Lee, H. Kim, 
H. J. Yu, and C. V. Kim discussed the 
organizing of a Korean congregation in 
order to have services in Korean because 
of the difficulty in understanding English. 
When the session of Calvin Church gave 
permission for such services contact was 
made with Rev. Sang-Yub Ahn, then of 
the Korean Presbyterian Church in To- 
ronto, who with some of his elders visited 
the Korean people in the K-W area. Regu- 
lar services were arranged for the first and 
third Sundays of the month. 

However, the people wanted a resident 
minister. The Rev. In Whan Rheem was 
willing to move from Toronto to minister 
to the small group. Although not as yet a 
recognized minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Mr. Rheem has a B.A. 
degree from Kyung Hi University, and isa 
graduate of the Presbyterian College in 
Korea. For 15 years he served as a minister 
of the Korean Presbyterian Church. Cur- 
rently he is employed in industry in Kit- 
chener while ministering to the Korean 
congregation. 

In March, 1974 the Korean congrega- 
tion, through the session of Calvin 
Church, applied to the Presbytery of Wa- 
terloo-Wellington to be recognized as a 
mission charge. After consultation with 
the board of world mission the presbytery 
appointed Mr. van Mossel as interim mo- 
derator with the Calvin session as assessor 
session. In September, 1974 at a historic 
service conducted by Mr. Rheem and Mr. 
van Mossel, eight adults and five children 
were baptized, and one made a profession 
of faith, followed by the observance of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Services 
are now held every Sunday. 
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love 


—should little 
children have to 
go it alone when 
the rest of us have 
so much? 


Christian Children’s Fund is 


© EXPERIENCED °® ECONOMICAL 
© EFFICIENT ° CONSCIENTIOUS 


@ This has been our performance for nearly 40 years — today, stronger 
than ever. 
@ Our Audited Financial Statement for the fiscal year 1973-74 shows: 


® Total operating expenses were 
8.3% of total receipts. 

e Advertising, included above, was 
2.8% of total receipts. 

e A 23.6% increase in new Canadian 


sponsors. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is an independent, non-sectarian, non- 
political, non-profit, incorporated charitable organization, registered with 
the Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, No. 0211987-01-13. 

For 36 years Christian Children’s Fund has been helping to meet the urgent 
needs of destitute, abandoned and needy children throughout the world. 
Every day requests are received from social, mission and government work- 
ers to admit these children to our nearly 900 Homes and Projects, ; 
Areas of greatest need are: India, Philippines, Taiwan, Indonesia, Africa, 
Mexico, Central America and South America. Will you help one of these 
kiddies to a new beginning in life? Write today. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


--= CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---+ 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 

I wish to sponsor a boy (J girl (J for CCF is aLstiprase! effi- 

: cient, economical and con- 
Peo Waa fouaea areateat need [I scientious. Approved by the 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 ay year). De, ae pepe apres May 
Enclosed is payment for the ae cain ieee 
full year (J first month [J com a sh Vv. Stanetey 
I cannot “sponsor?” a child but want Boek ce ‘Mid Christian 
fovelp by giving ‘$ taceea eee ee eles Cuilatesa 2 ae ee ea 
(0 Please send me more information. helping children around the 
INFANTE? oid BaF rere wena oe Re eels fey onchiettsas Pat ites world since 1938 and at 


Address 
PlaCe cei buds ater Malena bats Prov. 
Postal: Codec tea eater at 


present assists over 170,000 


in over 60 countries. 


children in nearly 900 Homes and projects g 
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Known as the Kitchener- Waterloo Kor- 
ean Church it embraces Christians or vari- 
ous denominations. A board of manag- 
ers is chaired by Prof. John J. Jung who 
will receive his Ph. D. in mathematics at 
the University of Waterloo this spring. 
Mrs. K. S. Yu, a graduate in music from 
the Sook Myung Women’s University, is 
the organist. A choir and youth club have 
also been organized. 

The Korean congregation enjoys the 
co-operation of the Calvin congregation, 
the two joining together for the annual 
Christmas Eve and Good Friday services. 


They strive to emphasize love and fel- . 


lowship. Out of 250 Korean people in the 
area, the congregation has an average at- 
tendance of approximately 60. These fel- 
low Christians feel that they are no longer 
strangers. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
Budget receipts from con- 
gregations totalled $214,028 
on March 31, an increase of 
$4,371 over the first three 


months of 1974. 

The W. M. S. (W. D.) contri- 
buted $86,250 in that period 
and the W. M. S. (E. D.) $8,000 
towards the mission program. 
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COQUITLAM’S Japanese dancers 


entertain senior citizens. 


Helping senior citizens 


A monthly birthday party for senior citi- 
zens has been started at Como Lake Hospi- 
tal by the ladies of the Coquitlam Pres- 
byterian Church,. British Columbia as a 
centennial project. 

Communion is held at regular intervals 
in several senior citizens’ homes and the 
church is responsible for Communion in 
places like Como Lake Hospital, Como 
Lake Lodge and Hawborne Lodge. 

Services are sometimes alternated with 
the Anglican Church. A large type hymn 


book and a service book have been pre- 


_pared with the help of the neighbouring 


French Roman Catholic parish, who 
loaned a large print typewriter. 

The local Lions Club purchased a ten 
seater bus which now belongs to the Co- 
quitlam Share Society, a service group 
within the community. It brings senior 
citizens from three homes to the moming 
service. Angus Macleod, the funeral direc- 
tor, uses his limousine to take senior citi- 
zens from another home to the Coquitlam 
Church each Sunday. The bus also takes 
seniors visiting. 

The second thrust was entertainment. 
Michael Connelly, Geoff Reid and others 
show travelogues, filmstrips, and play re- 
cordings. Community singing of old time 
songs and hymns is well received. 

The Sunshine Variety Troupe, mostly 
members of the Coquitlam Presbyterian 
Church plus several from other denomina- 
tions entertains in a different home each 
week with a one hour mixture of religious 
and secular songs, jokes, solos and 
dances. Members range from five-year old 
solo singer Joi Alverro to 83-year-old Vic 
MacFarlane, also a soloist. 

‘‘This is our way of sharing Chnistian 
joy with senior citizens who have done so 
much for the nation in developing the 
country we enjoy,”’ the Rev. Keith Wil- 
cox, minister of the Coquitlam congrega- 
tion said. “‘It is a way of helping those in 
senior citizens’ homes realize that they are 


Only one bran cereal 


contains prune 
and fig 


concentrates... 


Nabisco 100% Bran... 
the gentle laxative cereal. 


To help maintain natural 
regularity enjoy a delicious- 
tasting breakfast of Nabisco 
100% Bran at least three 
times a week. 


Nabisco 100% Bran can 
provide the bulk your system 
may need to keep you active, 
healthy and regular. Vitamin 
enriched with Riboflavin, 
Thiamine and Iron. 
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still part of the community, and that they 
are wanted and loved. ‘‘As a minister,’’ he 
said, *‘I have found this a happy aspect of 
Christian service and one that is most re- 
warding. To laugh happily with our 
seniors makes it easier to be full of solemn 
joy in the services of holy Communion.”’ 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson, moderator 
of the 100th General Assembly, will 
represent our church at.the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, which 
opens in Edinburgh on Tuesday, May 20. 


Rev. Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans left Thorn- 
hill Presbyterian Church near Toronto at 
the end of April to become superintendent 
of missions for the Synod of Saskatch- 
ewan. Dr. Evans, who was moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1970, will be 
based in Saskatoon. 

The new superintendent of missions for 
the Synod of-Alberta is the Rev. George A. 
Johnston, at present minister of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ingersoll, Ont. He will move to 
Alberta early in the summer. 

From Taiwan comes word that a daugh- 
ter was bom to the Rev. and Mrs. Terry 
Samuel. They are doing language study in 
Taipei in preparation for work with the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 


THE CONN ARTIST 


As the artist’s signature on a priceless 
work of art underlines its 


authenticity and artistic 


excellence, so, too, the name 
Conn denotes a tradition of 
unsurpassed quality and 


superb tone. 
The Artist by Conn. 


An organ “genuinely fine” 

in every sense of the word, 
reflecting a proud heritage 
coupled with new technologies 
which make possible new versatility 
and scope. Look for and listen for the qualities 
which set this instrument apart from, and far 
ahead of, its contemporaries. 

The Artist by Conn — “genuinely fine”. 
A contemporary of the future. 
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Miss Agnes Hislop arrived this month 
on leave from North India. She will be 
available for deputation work throughout 
May in the Synod of Hamilton and Lon- 
don. 

The Rev. Jack McIntosh and his wife 
and family arrive in Canada in May for a 
four month furlough. They will travel with 
the Korean choir from May 10 to June 10. 

Miss Wilma Welsh is terminating her 
overseas service with the general 
secretary's office of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan this year. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
world mission a presentation was made to 
Miss Beatrice Scott, who has retired from 
overseas service. 

The Rev. George Tattrie has resigned 
from the pastoral charge of Chesterville 
and Morewood, Ont. to accept an ecumen- 
ical chaplaincy position at Carleton Uni- 
versity, Ottawa. This work is funded by 
the Anglican, United and Presbyterian 
churches. 

Gordon J. Young resigned as national 
director of Presbyterian Men in March to 
accept the position of secretary-treasurer 
of the firm that employed him prior to his 
appointment last year. 

The Presbyterian College, Montreal 
will confer honorary D:D.’s on the Rev. 
Robert P. Carter of Knox Church, Agin- 
court, Ont. and the Rev. William Lawson 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont. 

The speaker at the 108th convocation of 


the Presbyterian College on May 7 will be 
Rev. Dr. James Barr, professor of Semitic 
languages and literatures, the University 
of Manchester; England. 

Knox College conferred honorary D. 
D.’s on the Rev. William R. Bell of Knox 
Church, New Westminster, B.C., the 
Rev. M. Edgar Burch of Mimico Church 
and clerk of West Toronto Presbytery, and 
the Rev. James Ferguson of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Stratford, Ont. at the convocation 
on April 29. 


A scholarship in the name of Miss Hel- 
en Allen was presented by the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federation 
to Patricia Griffin of Kitchener, Ont. 
adopted at age 17 under the Ontario Go- 
vernment program ‘‘Family Finder’ 
conducted by Miss Allen on television. 
Over 7,000 children have found homes as 
a result. Miss Allen is convener of The 
Record Committee of General Assembly. 


The board of world mis- 
sion has accepted with 
regret the resignation of 
Rev. Dr. Howard A. 
Doig, secretary for fi- 
nance and administration 
and formerly home mis- 
sion secretary effective 
xs December 31, 1975. A 
presentation was made to Dr. and Mrs. 
Doig at a board dinner in the Hungarian 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 


“4 Tri-lel associates limited 


105 Sparks Avenue, Willowdale, Ontario, Canada M2H 2S5/ Telephone (416) 499-5044 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q. What was the necessity, if any, 

for the Revised Standard, the New 
English, and other translations, as 
against the King James? 


A The King James (1611) itself 
resulted in a storm of protests when 
it was introduced. The necessity for 
a new translation arose from the 
clear discovery about 1880 that the 
Greek of the New Testament is not 
the classical Greek, as was supposed 
in 1611, but the Greek of the com- 
mon people. That fact has been 
backed from the finding of 
thousands of documents—wills, 
business accounts, letters, etc. — of 
the New Testament period in which 
the language throws light upon New 
Testament Greek. Likewise dis- 
coveries of writings related to the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament throw 
new light on words of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

But more important, as between 
the King James and modern transla- 
tions, language has changed. There 
are over 300 changes in meaning, 
that is, meaning one thing to those in 
the 1600’s and slightly different or 
misleading meanings to us today. 
Serious Bible students will know 
that in the King James version pre- 
vent now means precede, let means 
hinder, conversation means con- 
duct, allege means prove, take no 
thought for means be not anxious 
for, and so on. As a brochure on the 
Revised Standard Version says, ‘‘It 
not only does the King James trans- 

' lators no honour, but it is quite un- 
fair to them and to us and to the truth 
which they understood and expres- 
sed, to retain these words which now 
convey meanings they did not in- 
tend.’’ 

For majesty of language, I prefer 


PERSONALS, continued from page 25 


On her 90th birthday 
Mrs. Nellie Cooley of Es- 
tevan, Sask. was presen- 
ted with a W.M.S. 25 
year certificate and pin by 
the ladies’ federation of 
Westminster Church. 

The Rev. Grant P. Loper joined the staff 
of the board of congregational life at the 
beginning of April. His support for youth 
ministry includes such responsibilities as 
co-ordination of youth resources, research 
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the King James. For clarity of mean- 
ing, and with an exquisite style in 
common speech, I prefer the New 
English Bible. Readers who are 
further interested in these matters 
should read the introduction to any 
of the modern versions. ; 

Older people are often offended 
when a version other than the King 
James is used in the pulpit. But I also 
find that younger people get very 
little from the King James’ lofty 
style and often understand perfectly 
the New English. To meet this, as a 
pastor, I used to read the formal les- 
sons from the King James and then, 
in my sermon (invariably based on 
the lessons) often read a modern ver- 
sion. This compelled me to reduce 
the actual time-content of the ser- 
mon, but I had no complaints on 
that! 


Q. What is the meaning of St. John 
10:16, ‘‘other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold...’’? 


A if my correspondent is expect- 
ing a full and precise answer, I must 
say I don’t know. To many it just 
means the Gentiles, that is, those 
who are not of Israel. To others, it 
refers to the supposed preaching ac- 
tivity of Jesus in the ‘‘silent years,’’ 
the years between adolescence and 
the age of 30 (see St. Luke 3:23 
where his age is given at about 30 
when he began his work in the Holy 
Land). The legend is that these years 
were spent in the East, and those 
who believe that think they find re- 
semblances between the teachings 
of Buddha and Jesus. I do not find 
this credible, and I favour the tradi- 
tion of St. Joseph’s early death. 
Note that after the nativity stories 
Joseph is mentioned only in St. Luke 
4:22, which does not prove he was 


and development in family life education, 
and liaison with camp committees. A min- 
ister of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. since 1962, he served recently 
as director of renewal at Yokefellow Insti- 
tute, Richmond, Indiana. 


The Rev. John Macleod of Old Parish 
Church, Oban, Scotland, will exchange 
with the Rev. R. Forbes Thomson of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Guelph, Ont. for June 
and July. Mr. Macleod, who served in 
Canada in the 1950’s, will be a fraternal 
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alive then, and in St. Luke 2:43 (the 
Temple story). I believe that Jesus 
worked in those years as a carpenter. 
In St. Mark 6:3 Jesus is called a 
carpenter; Mary is mentioned, but 
not Joseph. .That Jesus is called ‘‘the 
carpenter’s son’’ in St. Matthew 
13:55 is no implication that Joseph 
was alive. 

I have used this verse (St. John 
10:16) as a comfort to those who, 
soundly believing in Jesus as Sav- 
iour, find no welcome in the institu- 
tional church which in some cases 
apparently says, ““‘Whosoever will | 
may come so long as they meet our 
standards of respectability.”’ To 
these I say that salvation depends on 
belief in Jesus, not in the church, 
and than no man can take them out of 
his hand or the hand of the Father. 
(St. John 10: 28 and 29). I bewail the 
fact that here and there the institu- 
tional church is not hospitable, but 
the Lord of the church is greater than |. 
the church and is able to save to the 
uttermost. Nevertheless, no one 
should separate himself or herself 
from the gathering of believers, de- 
fective though their fellowship may 
be. Without some company of be- 
lievers, sinners all, the convert, also 
a sinner, will languish in his or her 
spiritual life. 

Correspondents on this question 
may point out to me that the Greek 
uses two words, and these are both 
translated as “‘fold’’ in the King 
James Version. The meaning is 
there are sheep not of this “‘fold,”’ 
but all sheep belong to one “‘flock,”’ 


_which, I think, covers the point of 


the Greek. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
376 Lakeshore Road, Port 
Hope, Ont. Inclide name and address, 
for information only. 


delegate from the Church of Scotland to 
our General Assembly. 


Rev. Dr. Frederick Pauley of the West 
River pastoral charge in Pictou Presby- 
tery, N.S. has retired from the active mi- 
nistry effective March 31. : 


The Rev. John C. Rhoad will move 
from Dawson Creek, B.C. in July to be- © 
come assistant at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kitchener, Ont. where the Rev. Grant 
MacDonald is now the minister. 
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A lesson 


from 
the birds 


by Alice Mulvey 


Last summer we spent a great deal of 
time in the garden where we quietly ob- 
served the birds that had come to share our 
treed domain with us. We watched with 
interest as the cardinals built a rather un- 
tidy nest at eye level in the spruce near the 
back door. Anxiously we watched for 
neighbourhood cats and shooed them 
away whenever they ventured into the gar- 
den. We were proud that the cardinals had 
chosen our garden to make a home and we 
looked forward to their babies as much as 
we had our own. 

Mr. cardinal was attentive to his wife at 
this period and made frequent trips to the 
bird feeding station next door, coming 
back with tid-bits for his wife. Or he would 
perch in the maple tree while Mrs. cardinal 
took off for a brief spell, all the while 
keeping a watchful eye on the nest of eggs. 
' They were a happy, expectant pair. 

Then tragedy struck and the nest was 
deserted, a forlorn egg lay on the ground. 
We never knew what scared them away, 
whether it was a squirrel or a cat or some 
_ other predator, we only knew our own 
grief, there would not be a family of young 
cardinals as we had hoped. 

Sparrows also came to nest, but being 
wiser, they built high up in the same 
spruce tree and raised a brood of chirping 
littles ones. The starlings gnawed at the 
hole in the birdhouse our son had built for 
the wrens, until it was big enough for 
themselves and they too, made a nest. In 
June the garden was alive with the twitter- 
ing cries of young starlings as they kept 
their parents busy foraging for insects for 
the ever-hungry beaks. From early morn- 
ing until late at night the parent birds flew 
relentlessly seeking food, neither of them 
slacking. Nature helped with the unfolding 
of many bugs and the garden was a happy 
place. 

Robins also flew in and out seeking 
worms and teaching their young to search 
for food down among the grasses. Father 
robin kept a wary eye when mother robin 
and her young were on the ground. He 
knew his role in life was to protect his 
family and he carried it out with dignity. 
Robins, like all migratory birds, are hard 
taskmasters when it comes to teaching 
their young to fly. Each day they make 
them fly higher and higher. They know the 
importance of making their wings stronger 
so that when the summer is over and the 
long trek south has to be undertaken, they 
' will be ready for the flight. 

Yes, the birds had taught us a lesson, 
they accepted their role in life, to mate, 
feed, protect as God intended. * 
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FACULTY OF RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
McGill University 


invites you to consider 
an ecumenical theological education 
in a bicultural university setting. 
One of these McGill programs may be what you are looking for: 
B.A. (Major or Honours in Religious Studies) 
B.Th. (a First Theological Degree) 
S.T.M. (follows a B.A. in Religion, a B.Th., or an M.Div.) 
M.A. and Ph.D. (Research Degrees) 


For ministerial candidates, professional education is given by the Associated Col- 
leges (Anglican, Presbyterian, United) through the Montreal Institute for Ministry, 
following the academic program. 


Financial assistance is available. 
For futher information write: 
The Dean of Religious Studies 
3520 University Street Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A7 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude W incent (1968) Lid 
P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


You Can Be Sure 


What will happen to your money and your possessions 
when you die? 

You can be sure that all you leave to the Canadian Bible 
Society in your Will will go directly 


into the TRANSLATION, PUBLICATION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION of the Word of God. 

Suggested wording sent without obligation. 

We depend on people remembering us in their 
Wiils. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
"S National Office 


nt Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


OTLAN EDUCATION 
CHRISTIAN ED 
SECOND HAND BOOKS 

Two keen Bible students are in- 
terested in acquiring a whole 
library of books of the funda- 
mental position. Please reply 
to J. Kass at 117 Brock Cres- 
cent, Pointe Claire, Que. 


St. Andrew's Church, Humber Heights, 
Weston, Ont., will be seeking a Director 
of Christian Education to commence 
September, 1975. Applications are 
welcome from lay persons. 


Contact: Bob Bethune, 3620 Pony Trail 
Drive, Mississauga, Ont. L4X 1W4, 
phone (416) 625-2624. 


Celebratin g 


The Lord’s Supper Today 


Jesus, the Jew asked for the Passover 

While Romans patrolled the promised land. 

He and his group remembered to lower 

Their covered heads and fold their holy hands 

In grateful thanks for an ancient freedom 

From bondage in another time and place. 

They must have prayed that a new day would come 
To deliver again their chosen race. 


a 


Versary 


serving 


Some ten million Christians 
around the World, Inter- 
denominational. If you or 
your church are not using 
THE UPPER ROOM, write 
for information and a FREE 
copy. Address 

Dept. F — 23 


At the end of the meal he took that bread 
And broke it, and said some words so deep, 
So prophetic the men were not then led 

To that night's vigil of prayer to keep. 

And even the common cup he passed 

To them was less than the pledge he meant 
Of final commitment from the past 

To the present and future. Thus so sent 
Was he, that there could not be another 
Way from that awesome duty understood 
Only by him and a heavenly Father. 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


y) _ ‘ ‘ 
Hows Your Hear ing? More than the twelve we know his whole life 
Montreal — A free offer of In complete and most perfect dimension — 

special interest to those who : ; 
Sate ueee rep tier Hae PROC The record of each large and little strife 
words has been announced by From Bethlehem on to the ascension. 
Beltone. A non-operating mod- So quaintly we frame this last sacrament 
el of the smallest Beltone aid Ropik . Por t 

ever made will be given abso- or keeping in Nnoty atmosphere. — 

lutely free to anyone request- Our short sight dividing this Saviour sent 
ing it. Into acts and doctrines, with meaning clear, 
i ap Ee a real beatae ae To have this much and repenting not 
eae ea Sips Tes Balas Is to have filed his life in a section 

to keep, free. The actual aid For study, discourse and the lot 

weighs less than a third of an Of assembled facts — it’s our fashion. 


ounce, and it’s all at ear level, 
in one unit. No wires lead from 
body to head. : f 

The Supper is a part of it all, 


These models are free, so 


write for yours now. Thousands To take our mistakes for a victory 
have already been mailed, so yy 

write today t6 Dept.4490 | Bel: By forgiving each one from the fall. 
Fanart Blectronics of | Canada His life gives our redemption’s story. 
Ltd., 3637 Metropolitan Blvd., 

Be vevuricate Hilda kee — Rev. C. Sheldon Hastings, 


Erskine Presbyterian Church, Ottawa. 


Order BOO KS and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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BOOKS | 


WHILE IT IS DAY, an autobiography by 
Elton Trueblood 
For the many who are grateful for the 
author’s 30 books, this will be of real in- 
terest. Trueblood’s spiritual and theologi- 
cal development unfolds, with reference to 
many formative influences. Woven into 
the narrative are keen insights about the 
futility of empty freedom, the fruitlessness 
of single effort and other styles of living. 
For each of his books he expresses the key 
idea in a sentence or two. (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $5.95) 
W.I. McElwain 


THE ART OF ALUMINUM FOIL, by 
Jane Hinton and Hugh Oliver (General 
Publishing, paper, $4.95). 

VICTORIAN ALPHABETS, MONO- 
GRAMS AND NAMES FOR NEED- 
LEWORKERS, edited by Rita Weiss, 
(General Publishing, $2.25) 

Group leaders as well as craft workers 
will find rich resources in the above books. 
The first gives dozens of ideas for creating 
easy-to-make items from the ordinary 
aluminum foil used in our kitchens. The 
second is a treasure-trove of delightful, 
hard-to-find old fashioned lettering and 
designs, culled from the famous Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and Peterson’s Magazine. 
Simple instructions are given for transfer- 
ring the designs for embroidery. 


GREEN BEACH, by James Leasor 
From the Dieppe raid in which so many 
Canadians participated on August 19, 
1942, comes this remarkable story of an 
RAF flight sergeant. He was a radar expert 
who donned a Canadian army uniform to 
undertake a special assignment for which 
the price of failure was death rather than 
capture by the enemy. With the South 
Saskatchewan Regiment he stormed the 
beach and fought through to the German 
radar station—but you should read the rest 
of this fascinating narrative yourself. 
(Heinemann, $9.95). 


OTTAWA, REFLECTIONS OF THE 
PAST, Eric Minton 

So many picture histories of cities have 
been written lately that a recent book was 
hailed as ‘‘the largest pictorial history ever 
_ to appear in Canada.’’ Can Reflections of 
the Past claim any special distinction? 

In this 96-page black and white 
panorama there are five sections: The Hill, 
Confederation Square, Upper Town, 
Lower Town, and Around Town.These 
contain the usual items of a fire department 
. crew, football team, circus, early street- 
cars and “‘before and after’’ scenes. Such 
figures as royalty, Lindbergh, Barbara 
Ann Scott, Mary Livingstone flit across 
the pages. The earliest picture dates from 


May, 1975 
im. 


1866. My chief criticism is the preponder- 
ance of buildings. (Nelson, Foster and 
Scott, $8.95) 

+ T. M. Bailey 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF THE 
CHURCH, by Ralph Neighbour 

A first person account of a minister and 
his people who attempted to translate the 
rhetoric of renewal, experimental ministry 
and *‘go’’ structures into reality. Renewal 


came but the cost was high in terms of |f 


sheer toil, anguish and tensions between 
old ways and new. This is a practical book 
which describes the steps any congrega- 
tion must take to become a ‘‘go’’ church, 
the risks, and some lessons about renewal. 
For example, ‘“When we exist apart from 
each other even while sharing the same 
classes, pews and choir selections, we are 
not the true church at all.’’ (Home 
Evangel, $1.25) 

Wayne A. Smith 


PAUL TOURNIER’S MEDICINE OF 
THE WHOLE PERSON 

Described as *‘39 essays honouring the 
founder of a school of medical practice 
dedicated to treating each person. as a 
human being,’’ this truly belongs in the 
libraries of any who are involved with 
people. We gain insights into seeing each 
person as a whole, not just in parts. As 
Suzanne Fouché says, ‘“‘What Dr. Tour- 
nier has taught us is that one person cannot 
understand another if he does not accept 


being understood by him, that every gift of || 


oneself demands mutual knowledge and 
confidence.”’ (Word Books, $5.95) 
N. Edwards 


THE FACES OF JESUS, text by Fre- 
derick Buechner, photography by Lee Bol- 
tin, (Musson, $40.25) 

THE DORE BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
(General Publishing, $5.75) 

Although widely varied in price both 
these books are excellent sources of reli- 
gious art. The Faces of Jesus is a lavish 
presentation of Christ’s life as seen by 
painters, sculptors and artisans through the 
centuries. The 150 colour illustrations are 
exciting and inspiring. 

The Doré book is a large-format paper- 
back containing 241 black and white re- 
productions of exquisite biblical illustra- 
tions, using the engraving technique, by 
famous 19th century artist Gustave Doré. 
Each is full-page size, making the book a 
valuable reference for teachers and artists. 


YELLOW PAGES OF LEARNING RE- 
SOURCES 

One of the newer educational concepts 
is the idea of drawing on the community 
for learning experiences. Here is a book 
that will help those in urban areas to do it. 


Group leaders and teachers will appreciate | | 


FOR THE EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUR LIFETIME— 


JOIN ONE OF OUR TOURS! 


Alaska, Yukon 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

Eight identical 22 day Midnight Sun Tours 
Originating Toronto— June 10th, June 28th, 
July 10th, July 20th, July 31st, August 10th, 
August 21st and August 28th. C.N.’s Super 
Continental to Edmonton. “North to Alaska” 
by motorcoach via Alaska Highway visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and Daw- 
son City, Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; “Trail of 
$8” via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Fer- 
ryliner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Continue 
by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake 
Louise, Columbia Icefields, Jasper, Edmon- 
ton and Air Canada to Toronto. Tour Prica— 
$998.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Westem Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE-TOURS 

Three luxurious 14-day Spring, Summer and 
Autumn Tours and Cruises to Alaska, British 
Columbia, Canadian Rockies, Inside Pas- 
sage, featuring a 9-day cruise on the C.N.’s 
palatial passenger ship S.S. Prince George. 
Spring Tour originates Toronto, Monday, 
May 12th. Summer Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, June 27th. Autumn Tour originates 
Toronto, Sunday, September 28th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and 
retum; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight- 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. Spring 
and Autumn Tour Price— $849.00; Summer 
Tour Price — $949.00. Adjusted rates for re- 
sidents of Western Canada. 


TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 
Five identical 14-day Totem Triangle Tours 
originating Toronto, June 14th, July 10th, 
July 26th, August 17th and September 6th. 
Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. Deluxe motor- 
coach from Calgary: visit Banff, Lake Louise, 
Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver Island. Cruise the Inside 
Passage aboard M.V. Queen of Prince Rupert 
to Prince Rupert. Motorcoach: Prince 
George, Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Edmon- 
ton and C.N.’s Super Continental to Toronto. 
Tour price from Toronto $719.00 Adjusted 


rates for residents of Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 


137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
N7M 513, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
‘Residence: 519-352-1467 
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the clear, concise information about how 
to discover what can be learned from a 
carpenter, at an airport, at city hall, from a 
child — about 70 categories in all. And 
you're told where to find knowledgable 
people. A minor disadvantage is that some 
references relate to the U.S. situation. 
(General Publishing, $2.75) 


DRAGON ON PARADE, by Mary Alice 
Downie 

Writing for children requires special 
skills and gifts. Dragon on Parade is spe- 
cial: it’s Canadian, set in Bayfield, Ont., 
tells of a typical summer vacation, pres- 
ents a good family image and leaves room 
for imagination. The artist, Mary Lynn 
Baker, has done splendidly detailed draw- 
ings which children will enjoy, fitting the 
mood and narration. (Peter Martin As- 
sociates, $5.95) 


READING WITH MOTHER, by Mary 
Alice Downie 

For the younger reader, or as the title 
implies, reading with mother (or father), 
the pages contain amusement, encour- 
agement and entertainment. We find the 
magic of old and new storytellers setting 
imagination alight. Some of the oldies are 
Henny-Penny, the Three Bears, Who Kil- 
led Cock Robin? The Gingerbread Man, 
the Pied Piper, Red Riding Hood, Cin- 
derella, Hansel and Gretel and Sleeping 
Beauty. Illustrations are in black and 
white. (Clarke, Irwin, $7.35) 


PANJAMON/I WAS A HEADHUNTER, 
by Jean-Yves Domalain 


The true story of the Kenyas tribe in 
Borneo, found by Domalain on an 
animal-studying trip to Sarawak. Tribal 
customs and taboos are incredible, told 
with wit and modesty. Because the Great 
Spirit releases one from earth’s turmoils, a 
dying person is taken casually and ig- 
nored. Innocently remarking that the 
chief's daughter was beautiful, was 
enough for her to be married off to the 
author! (McLeod, $7.95) 

Kathleen Geddes 


JOGFREE OF CANADA, the whirld and 
other places, by Don Harron 

The author of the best selling Charlie 
Farquharson’ s Histry of Canada becomes 
again his alter ego, the old farmer who 
writes books when ‘“‘it’s too wet to 
plough.’’ This time he not only slaughters 
Canada’s history in his inimitable prose, 
he takes on the whole world. 

For instance about the metric system, he 
says the government is introducing it “‘fer 
to make us think we’ re gettin’ more fer our 
money fer to offset the inflammation. 
Mind you, it won’t be no change fer them 
shrivelled servants in yer Postal Orifice to 
messure everything in sentipeeds. They 
bin movin’ at yer snale’s pace for yeers.”’ 
(Gage, $7.95) 
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‘THE FOURTEENTH POINT, by 
Ball . 


This is a story about an attempt to make 


John 


one universal religion. Thefe is not much ~ 


depth either in theology or characteriza- 
tion but the story is interesting even if 
implausible, improbable and impossible. 
The ending is just too simplistic. But it 
does have a moral lesson — that you can 
reduce all religion to the golden rule. What 
Mr. Ball does not consider is that God may 
not be interested in cramming all men into 
one religion but is more concerned about 
reconciling all men to himself — an en- 
tirely different matter. (Little, Brown, 
$8.95) 

Zander Dunn 


EVERYDAY PRAYERS, by Wallace 
Fridy : 

A new edition of a volume that contains 
brief prayers for every kind of need, for 
use in personal devotions, family worship, 
or church meeting. (Welch, $3.50) 


SEE/HEAR 


Dayspring 

Dayspring is a double album of music 
from the Anglican-United Church Hymn 
Book subtitled—24 Hymns About God, 
Faith, and Love. It is quite properly called 
a teaching aid for choir and congregation, 
but it is well worth just plain listening. A 
commentary on the music is included on 
the records and a printed guide for use by 
the choir and congregation is printed on 
the inside of the album. 

Two choirs sing (separately and to- 
gether). Trinity Anglican, Barrie and St. 
Andrew’s United, Markham. The choirs, 
though better than average, sing hymns 
that can be sung by average choirs and 
congregations. 

The rich treasury of music includes: 
Praise My Soul, the King of Heaven; 
Christ is Made the Sure Foundation; We 
Thank You God; In Christ There is no East 
or West; Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind; Men Go to God; With Joy we Go Up 
to the House of the Lord; Christ the Fair 
Glory of the Angels; “Twas in the Moon of 
Winter Time; Forgive Our Sins; God Who 
Created this Garden of Earth; God Who 
Gives to Life its Goodness; Sons of God; 
Stars of Ice; Thank You, O Lord, For the 
Time That is Now; I Feel the Winds of 
God; The Lamb’s High Banquest; All My 
Hope in God is Founded; All Praise to 
Thee; God is Unique and One; Sun of 
Righteousness; How Shall I Sing the Maj- 
esty; God Who Has Caused to be Written 
and Jesus is The Man. Dayspring is on the 
Vintage label, number SCV 136. 


L.E. Siverns 


YOUTH 


THE CHILDREN of Chalmers Church, 
Calgary, Alta. collected a mile 

of pennies towards retirement 

of the mortgage. In the centre 

is Brian Mills holding the penny 
that made the mile. With him are 
Richard Flack and Heather Befus 
holding the chart used to 

measure weekly progress. 


Presbyterian camps 
SYNOD OF THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES: 


Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S., Jrs. to Sr. Highs, 
Family Leadership Training, Jean Clarke, regis- 
trar, Camp Geddie, 805 Maritime Bldg., New 
Glasgow. 

Camp MacLeod, Mira Ferry, N.S., rs. to Sr. Highs, 
chairman: Phil Stavert, 82 Rockdale Ave. , Sydney, 
N.S. 

Camp Keir, French River, P.E.I., Children, YPS, 
PM and WMS, chairman: Hugh Lowry, Box 142, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. i 


SYNOD OF QUEBEC & EASTERN ONTARIO: 


Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, R.R.1, Blue Seal 
Lake, Que., Co-ed, Family & Holiday Camping, 
chairman: Peter Martin, 2422 Magnus Ave., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. K1G 1J7 

Camp d' Action Biblique, Richmond, Que. , Children, 
Youth, and Adults, chairman: Rev. Ross David- 
son, 2828 Chemin des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy, 
Que., GIV 1X9. 


SYNOD OF TORONTO AND KINGSTON: 


Glen Mhor Camp, R.R.1, Brechin, Ont., Children 
and Youth, chairman: David Phillips, Box 795, 
Uxbridge, Ont. LOC 1K0O 

Camp Iona, Bala, Ont., Wilderness Camping, In- 
termediates and Seniors, Chairman: Mrs. J. 
Young, 13 Eastdale Ave., Toronto, Ontario. , M4C 
4ZB. 

Camp Dorothy Lake, Box 278, Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
Juniors, Seniors, and Family Camp, chairman: 
Mrs. G.T. Hurd, Apt. 1, 32 Wood St., Kirkland 
Lake, Ont. P2N 3B8. 


SYNOD OF HAMILTON AND LONDON: 


Camp Kintail, R.R. 3, Goderich, Ont., All ages, 
chairman: Rev. W.D. Jarvis, Box 595, Exeter, 
Ont. NOM 1SO 


SYNOD OF MANITOBA AND NORTHWEST- 
ERN ONTARIO: 


Clear Lake Camp, Onanole, Man., Juniors-Seniors, 
Family Camping, chairman: Rev. Brian Penny, 
Box 392, Rossburn, Man. ROJ 1 VO. 

Bower Lake Camp, Boissevain, Man., Jr. Highs to 
Sr. Highs, chairman: James Mullin, Box 215, 
Hartney, Man. 
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Activity day 

Seventy-five children and youth of St. 
John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont. enjoyed a 
centennial activity day. Following a brief 
survey of the history of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada given by the minister, 
the Rev. Fred Rennie, they broke up into 
activity groups. These made centennial 
birthday gift banks, cards for shut-ins, and 
murals; toured St. John’s Church, played 
centennial games and browsed over a cen- 
tennial table. The day ended with each 
person eating birthday cake which he or 
she had personally decorated. 


May conference 


The Synod of Manitoba and Northwest- 
ern Ontario young people will be holding 
their annual May Conference at Camp 
Brereton on the May 16-19 long weekend. 
All young people are invited to come and 
enjoy sports, singing, fellowship and 
study of the. theme ‘‘Who am I?’’ For 


further information and registration forms 
contact your minister or Miss Debbie Tal- 
bot, 23 Fayer Ave., Winnipeg, Man., 
R2Y 0C5, tel. 204-837-8965. 


Winnipeg Presbytery 


On a gloriously sunny March 15th, 
young people of St. David’s Church, 
Winnipeg, hosted presbytery youth for a 
‘‘Tallo-Ho,”’ featuring a sleigh ride, din- 
ner and social evening. The congregation 
joined the youth for a St. Patrick’s night. 


WINNIPEG presbytery youth enjoy 
an old-fashioned sleigh ride. 


Simon House Lake Camp, Off Hwy. 10 on Hwy. 391, 
Man., Children and Youth, chairman: Harry Ruse, 
351 Parkway Blvd., Flin Flon, Man. 

St. Andrew's Camp, Delta, Man., Children and Y. 
P., chairman: Mrs. H.L. Henderson, 6-7th St., 
Portage la Prairie, Man. 

Presbytery of Superior Camp, Children and Y. P., 
chairman: Rev. Peter D. McKague, Box 387, Ter- 
race Bay, Ont. POT 2W0. 


SYNOD OF SASKATCHEWAN: 


Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, Sask., Jrs. to 
Sr. Highs and Family Camp, chairman: Rev. Angus 
McGillivray, 1560-16th St. W., Prince Albert, 
Sask., S6V 3W9. 


SYNOD OF ALBERTA: 


Camp Kannawin, Box 489, Sylvan Lake, Alta., 
Boys, Girls, Youth, Young Adults, Adults, chair- 
man: Miss Ruby Walker, 1009 - 15th Ave. S.W., 
Calgary, Alta., T2R OSS. 


HYMN OF THE MONTH 


From the new Book of Praise 
No. 470 —Soldiers of Christ arise 


PROBABLY NOTHING is so try- 
ing for all of us, in the use of the new 
hymn book, as the discovery that a 
hymn for a desired occasion or pur- 
pose is found to have been set to an 
unfamiliar tune. Your committee 
was well aware of this and made 
such changes only when a tune was 
known to them which more perfectly 
expressed the mood or followed 
more closely the particular accentua- 
tion of a poem. Except in special 
cases, it would have been quite 
wrong, in the opinion of the writer, 
to suppress such a tune, and thus 
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SYNOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


Camp Shuswap, Little Shuswap Lake, Chase P.O., 
B.C., Junior Highs, Senior Highs, chairman: Rev. 
D. Stewart, 1381 Flemish St., Kelowna, B.C. 

Camp Wasa, Kimberley, B.C., Children and Y. P., 
chairman: Rev. C.C. MacInnis, 117 Norton Ave., 
Kimberley, B.C. 

Camp Douglas, R.R. 1, Gibsons, B.C., Juniors, Jr. 
Highs, Sr. Highs, chairman: D.E. Brummitt, 6655 
Strathmore Avenue, Burnaby, B.C., V5E 3H8. 

Presbytery of Vancouver Island, Nanoose Bay, B.C., 
Girls and Boys, registrar, Mrs. Lilias Statham, 531 
Herbert St., Duncan, B.C. V9L 1T2. 


ADDENDA: 

Music Camp, Golden Lake, Renfrew County, Ont., 
Youth and Adults, Families, registrar, Mrs. Doug- 
las Hogg, 342 Beaconsfield Blvd., Beaconsfield, 
Que. H9W 4A9. 

Crieff Hills Community, Ont., contact Rev. Robert 
Spencer, R.R. 2, Puslinch, Ont., NOB 2JO. 


deny to the church in the future the 
added impact provided by the more 
suitable choice. 

To those who have found and 
learned the tune *‘From Strength to 
Strength’’ it will be immediately ap- 
parent that it more admirably ex- 
presses, the strength and power in- 
herent in Charles Wesley’s metric 
version of the closing verses of 
Paul’s letter to the church at 
Ephesus. The recipe for its success 
is total familiarity, conviction of 
spirit for its message, and a willing- 
ness, even desire, to sing it with 
vigour as an expression of our faith 
and determination. 

— Carman H. Milligan 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or 


commemorative oc- 


Casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


Tired 
of ill fittin 
dentures: 


Dentur-Eze gives you a cush- 
ion of comfort. Long lasting 
plastic holds dentures snugly 
in place for weeks. It molds 
to your gums and helps avoid 
irritation. 

Choose Dentur-Eze cushion 
plastic in Regular or “‘Quick- 
type’. For daily use try 
Dentur-Eze Cream Adhesive. 


Available at your local pharmacy. 
Canadian Distributors: 
MALTBY BROTHERS LIMITED 
22 Elrose Ave., Weston, Ontario. 


CANOEING TENTING 
HIKING 


CAMP IONA 


(Bala Ont) 
Wilderness Camping 
in the 
Muskoka Heartland 
for Juniors & Senior Highs 


10 days — $45 


Further information: 
Mrs. Jessie Young 13 Eastdale Ave. To- 
ronto Ont. M4C 428 : 


Accr’d Member Ontario Camping Assoc. owned & 
Operated by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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AT AILSA CRAIG, ONT., the moderator of . 
the 100th General Assembly is shown 4 
with Mrs. Floyd Scafe, elder Gordon 
McNaughton and Rev. A. J. Simpson. 

Dr. Davidson dedicated new entrance 

doors in memory of the late Lloyd Scafe, 

elder for 32 years, and new carpeting. 

The Ailsa Craig congregation is 

over 100 years old. 


AT BELLEVILLE, ONT. centennial honour scrolls were presented by the session of 
St. Andrew’s Church to the four shown above, G. Vernon Weir, Kenneth S. Hill, 
Mrs. Beatrice Mantle and Miss Helen B. Blair, with Rev. A. L. Sutherland. 

Miss Blair has been a communicant at St. Andrew’s for 70 years. 


AT KNOX CHURCH, Mitchell, Ont., the ee saint reper 

guest speaker at a coffee hour, Hugh 50 YEARS AN ELDER is the record of 
Edighoffer, M.P.P. for Perth, is seen H. J. Brown, centre, who has been a 
talking with hostess Carol Ann Phillips. choir member in Chalmers Church, London, 
Ont. for over 62 years. At a 

presentation to him is shown Rev. J. H. 
Marshall and treasurer George Staples. 


CAMEOS 


Durham Church, Ont. celebrated the 
centennial with a service of ‘‘Musicofthe 
Ages.’’ The sanctuary and congregation _ 
were divided into three and each presented 
music of their choice. 

Since they moved to a new area two 
years ago, members of Norman Kennedy 
Church, Regina, Sask. have been wor- 
shipping in homes and a school. Faced 
with the problem of financing a new buil- 
ding they shared in an all-night prayer vigil 
in February. Since then two men have of- 
fered to supervise construction and the 


AT ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, New Glasgow, 
N.S. Mrs. Lorne Ferguson unveiled a 
microphone of the new sound system 
dedicated in memory of her sister and 
brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
MacGillivray, long-time members. 

The minister, J. Bruce Robertson, 
conducted the special service. 


PULPIT ROBES, stole and hood were 
presented to Rev. Douglas Wilson on 


behalf of St. Andrew's Church, Trenton,  CO#gtegation will act as its own general 
Ont. by George Williamson, clerk of contractor, saving up to $40,000. Also, 
session. They were dedicated by pews have been donated by a Roman Ca- 
Rev. Thomas Murphy of Belleville, Ont. tholic source. 


=» &. 
MISS EDNA ERB, for 75 years a faithful 
member of Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., 
was honoured on her 90th birthday in 
March. A framed centennial certificate 
recognizing her years as a church school 
teacher and cradle roll secretary was 
presented. Shown with Miss Erb are: HU aERNETNeS UE See es meas Sr P 
Rev. Dr. J. L. W. McLean; Wilbur Freeman, A MASSED CHOIR from the three Presbyterian Churches in Thunder Bay, Ont. led a 
senior elder; Emerson Fogal, session Sunday evening hymn sing as the first of several centennial events. Norman Kleven at the 
clerk; and Jack McCormick, roll clerk. organ was assisted by Mrs. William Ayre at the piano and Howard Humby on the trumpet. 
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The session of Renfrew Church, Ont. 
sponsored a family breakfast. Gerry Or- 
gan, member of *‘ Athletes in Action’’ and 
player with the Ottawa Rough Riders, was 
the speaker. 

Centennial celebrations at St. Andrew’ s 
Church, Sutton, Ont. included a joint ser- 
vice at Beaverton with members of seven 
churches, the 47th anniversary, and a ser- 
vice featuring the Ewart College choir. 
Every member now wears a centennial 
pin, and certificates of appreciation, co- 
pies of the history Enduring Witness and 
centennial bookends were presented to 
treasurer Mrs. Grace Paterson, representa- 
tive elder William Moulds, and to Hume 
Wilkins, organist. 

The PM choir and the Melrose Park 
youth folk choir provided music for the 
37th anniversary of Melrose Park Church, 
Toronto, March 16. Prof. David Hay 
conducted moming worship and the inte- 
rim moderator, the Rev. James D.C. Jack, 
spoke at an evening pot luck supper. 

At St. Matthew’s Church, West Dublin, 
N.S., a centennial certificate was presen- 
ted to the Hon. Gordon E. Romkey, for- 
mer Speaker of the House of Assembly for 
Nova Scotia. He has been clerk of session 
for 25 years and church secretary 50 years. 
Centennial pins were also given to elders, 
the choir and pupils of Knox Church, Du- 
blin Shore. 


MEN 


Alberta bonspiel 


The 15th annual Presbyterian Men’s 
bonspiel was hosted by St. Giles Church in 
Calgary this year. Fifty-two rinks repre- 
senting 22 churches from the presbyteries 
of Edmonton, Red Deer and Calgary-Fort 
Macleod took part. 

The Jim Grant rink from Edmonton’s 
Strathcona Church won the Memorial 
Trophy for the rink with the highest points, 
the Bolze Trophy was won by the Duncan 
Ballantyne rink from Dayspring Church, 
Edmonton with the second highest number 

‘of points. There was a tie for third place 
with D. Jewitt of Edmonton’s Dayspring 
Church and Doug Glover from St. 
Andrew’s, Valley Centre posting the same 
score. To complete the day over 200 tired 
and hungry curlers sat down to a dinner 
provided by the St. Giles Women of the 
Church group. 


DEATHS 


GILLIES, THE REV. MALCOLM—A retired 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Malcolm Gillies, 
91, died at Oakville, Ont. on March 16. His wife 
predeceased him on February 18. 

Mr. Gillies received the certificate of the Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal in 1929 and was 
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ordained in July of that year. His first charge was 
Indian Brook, Cape Breton, N.S., then Milan, 
Que., Barvas, Sask., Mount Brydges, Englehart 
and Uptergrove, all in Ontario. He retired in 
September, 1956. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. Delina 
Rushby of Oakville, Ont. and Mrs. Mary Camp- 
bell of Thunder Bay, Ont., and one son Malcolm 
of Mississauga, Ont. Two sons, Donald and 
Murdo, predeceased their parents. 


BRANDER, ALVIN, elder, St. Giles, Sarnia, Ont., 
Mar. 5. 

COWDELL, WM.., organist for 24 years, St. Paul’s 
Church, Mission, B.C. Mar. 8. 

CROSS, HERBERT W., 83, elder, Durham Church, 
Ont., Feb. 28. 

DAVIDSON, MRS. J. A. (SOPHY), 85, president 
of the W. M. S. for 20 years, West Vancouver 
Church, B.C., Feb. 22. 

De BOER, PETER, 49, elder, church school superin- 
tendent, member, board of managers, Langside 
Church, Ont., Mar. 20. 

FORRESTER, W. STUART, 63, elder for 23 years, 
choir member and leader for 35 years, chairman, 
board of trustees, Westminster Church, Paisley, 
Ont., March 16. 

JEFFERIES, MRS. ELLEN L., honorary life 
member W. M. S., past president W. A., St. 
John’s Church, Toronto, Ont., Mar. 28. 

LESLIE, JAMES, 65, elder, Knox Church, Walker- 
ton, Ont., Mar. 7. 

MacNAUGHTON, AUBREY, 52, elder, board 
member, church school teacher and superinten- 
dent, St. Andrew’s Church, Whitby, Ont., Mar. 
15: 

MARS, CHARLIE, 92, elder for over 40 years and 
former presbytery representative of Knox 
Church, Brantford, Ont., Mar. 7. 

McCUBBIN, ROBERT, 72, church school superin- 
tendent 30 years, Bible class teacher, representa- 
tive elder, Knox Church, Centre Road, Ont., 
Feb. 28. 

McKELLAR, HUGH ROSSER, 87, elder, board 
chairman, budget treasurer, Knox Church, Strat- 
ford, Ont., Mar. 2. 

McLAREN, MRS: MARGARET STEWART, 82, 
formerly of Central Church, charter member of 
Greenbrier Church, Brantford, Ont., Mar. 10. 

NUGENT, HARRIET EUPHEMIA, past president 
of W. M.S., Orillia Pres. Church, Ont., Feb. 27. 

RITCHIE, MRS. MEL (JEAN), 56, church school 
teacher, choir member, W. M. S. president, pres- 
byterial vice-pres., Knox Church, Kincardine, 
Ont., Feb. 28. 

ROWAT, MISS MURIEL, life member W. M. S., 
and long time member of St. Giles Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Feb. 14. 

WOODS, W.R., 84, long time superintendent of the 
church school, elder, session clerk emeritus, St. 
James Church, Toronto, Ont., Mar. 3. 


CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Austen, Rev. F. H., Sarnia, 
Matthew’s, Ont., March 20. 
Campbell, Donald L., Ottawa, St. Paul’s, Ont., 

April 6. 
Young, Rev. Willis A., Orangeville, Ont., April 2. 


Laurel Lea-St. 


ORDINATIONS 


Skinner, James, Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s, Ont., 
May 2. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. John Posno, 206 
Wellington, Chatham EIN 1M7. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Can: 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

St. Andrew’s and Pennfield, N.B., Rev. John Hum- 
phreys, 59 Dufferin Ave., Saint John. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


ORGANIST WANTED 
Organist and choir director wanted for Westboro 
United Church, Ottawa, starting Sept. 1, 1975. To 
be responsible for church services and for senior 
and junior choirs. Keates 3-Manual Pipe Organ. 
Teaching facilities available. Further details on re- 


quest. Send applications to Pastoral Relations 
Committee, Westboro United Church, 450 Chur- 
chill Ave., Ottawa, K1Z 5E2. 


cl Nak ica AR lB SD esr RE Fe 
PERSONALIZED Delft Blue, Baby, Wedding and 
Wedding Anniversary Plates. Free brochure on re- 
quest from Dutch Trading Post, Kleinburg, Ont. 


ORGANIST-DIRECTOR 
required for United Church in West Etobicoke com- 
mencing Sept. 1, 1975. Senior and junior choirs. 
Two manual electronic Wurlitzer organ. Enquiries to 
Dr. D.L. Fletcher, 12 Mountain Ash Court, 
Etobicoke, Ont., M9C 1L3. Phone - (416) 621-4008. 


RANCH TALK 
‘The capacity to care is the thing which gives life 
its deepest significance.’’ Openings Available for 
couples to care for children, ages 6-18, who have 
emotional problems. Gross annual, Starting salary 
of $14,100.00 per couple. Apply to: Ausable 
Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Avenue, LONDON, 
Ontario, N6B 1Y7. Attn: Jack F. Wall, (Executive 
Director). Phone: (519) 433-8429 (office) (519) 
294-0107 (residence). “ 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
The BOARD OF MINISTRY requires an Adminis- 
trative Assistant to begin mid year. Salary 
$9,000.00. Education equivalent to a University de- 
gree is desirable. Formal theological training is not 
required. Secretarial skills desirable but not essential. 
Apply to the Rev. J. Cooper, General Secretary, 


Board of Ministry 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. M3C 137. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems fer 
Junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two’ 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


PHOTOGRAPH REQUIRED 
Of the late Rev. Archibald MacVicar 1863 — 1951 
whose first charge was St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Huntsville, Ont. Reply to Secretary, Cen- 
tennial Committee, Mrs. Vera Cameron, Box 1017, 
Huntsville. 


SOUTH PACIFIC TOUR 
A 23-day escorted tour including, Tahiti, New Zea- 
land, Australia and Fiji, departing October 27, 1975. 
For information and brochure write Rev. Eric Beggs, 
Box 246, Orillia, Ontario, L3V 6J6. 


ORGANIST — CHOIR LEADER 
required immediately. Kindly apply in writing to 
Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 271 Centre St., 
Thornhill, Ont., or phone mornings, 889-5391. 


Stained 
lags 


EST'D. 1904, 2 


BULLAS GLASS L1tp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funerel Home Limited 


London, Ontario 


60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependadle service — Reasonadle charges 
Private parking 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom: decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hos- 
pital, School, etc., in handsome ceramic 
color fired into the glaze of these gold 
edge lined plates. Wholesale prices. Or- 
ganizations only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


urite D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 111 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVEN UE, TORONTO 18. ONT 


‘ Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. Hamilton, Ont. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


; Dubay cic LTD 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


“Praise ye the Lord with organs” 


GUELPH 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Ltd. 


50 Crimea Street (519) 823-2480 
GUELPH, Ontario N1H-2Y6 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts. 


Write for Brochure 
Pinetree international, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New Glas- 
gow. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
iat P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, Bel- 
ast. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rev.L. M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 
River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 

Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H 5CS. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


| Baie d’Urfe, St. Giles, Que., Rev. James Armour, 


8105 Arcadian Rd., Cote St. Luc H4X 1A2. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J. W. 
Milne, Box 552, Ormstown JOS 1KO. 

Chesterville, St. Andrew’s and Morewood, Ont., 
Rev. Roy D. Currie, Lansdowne KOE 1L0. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, 
Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. ; 

Lancaster and Martintown, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 
Melbourne, Eglise des Cantons de l’Est Que., 
(French speaking), Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 
Chemin des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy G1V 

1X9. 

Montreal, First, Que., Rev. Dr. C.J. MacKay, 5105 
Rosedale Ave., Montreal H4V 2H4. 

Montreal Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que. , Rev. Dr. 
E. Powell Aickens, 33 Kenaston Ave., Mont- 
real H3R 1L9. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial, Que., Rev. 
Dr. C. C. Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., West- 
mount H3Z 2J7. 

Ottawa, Parkwood, Ont., Rev. Dr. Malcolm A. 
McCuaig, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa K2P 0C2. 

Scotstown, Milan and Lake Megantic, Que., Rev. D. 
L. Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 

Sherbrooke, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. James C. 
Maclan Jack, Melbourne JOB 2BO0. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. J. 
R. H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des Quatre- 
Bourgeois, Ste. Foy, Que. G1V 1X9. 

Vankleek Hill, Knox; Hawkesbury, St. Paul’s Ont., 
Rey. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, Maxville 
KOC 1TO. 

Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville K6V 3X4. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Arthur-Gordonville, Ont., Rev. John C. Henderson, 
Box 400, Harriston. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A: Wallace, 
10,058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill L4C 1T8. 
Barrie, Essa Road, and Stroud, Ont., Rev. Albert 

Farthing, 6 Harriett St. Penetanguishene. 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetawan, Ont., Rev. 
Malcom A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 

Caledon East, Knox, and Claude, Ont., Rev. Warren 
McKinnon, Box 206, Bolton. 

Fergus, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. J. L. W. 
McLean, P.O. Box 808, Elmira. 

Grand Valley, Knox, Ont., Rev. Andrew H. McK- 
enzie, 39 Willow St. N., Halton Hills (Acton), L7J 
1Z8. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, Box 
37, Fenelon Falls. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, P4N 6T6. 
Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, 

289 North St., Port Perry. 

Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. P. Barrow, 38 Edith St., 
Georgetown, Halton Hills. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Gow- 
land, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Guildwood, Ont., Rev. W. Whyte, 
471 Manse Rd., West Hill MIE 3V7. 

South Monaghan, Centreville and Fowler’s Corners, 
Lakevale, Ont., Rev. J. A. Neilson, Norwood 
KOL 2V0. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. J. D. C. Jack, 231 
Hanna Rd., Toronto M4G 3P3. 

Toronto, Patterson, Ont., Rev. J. Muchan, 455 Sen- 

tinel Rd., Apt. #1114, Downsview M3J 1VS. 


e 

Synod of Hamilton and London: . 

Brussels and Belgrave, Ont., Rev. E. G. Nelson, 
Box 479, Seaforth NOK 1W0O. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s, Dornoch, Latona, Ont., 
Rey. P. A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley NOG 1L0. 

Dunnville, Ont., Rev. R. A. Sinclair, R.R. 3, Fen- 
wick, LOS 1C0. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox, Ont., Rev. Peter J. 
Darch, 3101 St. Paul St., Niagara Falls. 

Kintyre, New Glasgow, Rodney, Ont., Rev. D. Len- 
nox, R.R. 2, Glencoe NOL 1MO. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Gordon Hastings, 6136 Lundy’s Lane, Niagara 
Falls. ; 

Point Edward, Brigden and Dawn, Ont., Rev. R. P. 
Fourney, P.O. Box 219, Forest. 

Shakespeare and North Easthope, Ont., Rev. Vernon 
W. Tozer, Box 247, St. Mary’s NOM 2V0. 

Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R. D..MacDonald, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. 

Thamesville, St. James and Kent Bridge, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. W. G. Munshaw, Duart NOL 1HO. 
Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. S. W. Gentle, 

Box 430, Southampton NOH 2L0. - 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Virden Charge, Man., Rev. Wm. McNeil, Box 445, 
Neepawa, Man. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw. 


Synod of Alberta 
Calgary, Grace, Alta., Rev. Dr. M. Nicolson, #606, 
930-15th “Ave. S. W., Calgary T2R OS5. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 213 
Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 

Vernon and Armstrong, B.C., Rev. Rex Krepps, 
R.R. 3, Salmon Arm. 

Victoria, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. D. Smith, 125 High- 
rock Ave., Victoria, V9A 4V8. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 


Kootenay, Rev. Calvin Brown, 517 Carbonate St., 
Nelson, B.C. VIL 4P4. 


« Anniversaries 


188th—St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., March 16, (Rev. 
Fred. H. Rennie). 


READINGS 


June 1 — James 1: 1-12 
June 2 — James 1: 13-27 
June 3 — James 2: 14-26 
June 4 — James 3: 1-9 
June 5 — James 3: 10-18 
‘June 6 — James 4: 8-17 
June 7 — James 5: 10-20 


June 8 — Jeremiah 32: 1-15 
June 9 — Jeremiah 32: 16-25 


June 10 — Jeremiah 32: 26-35 
June 11 — Jeremiah 32: 36-44 
June 12 — Jeremiah 33: 1-8 
June 13 — Jeremiah 33: 9-18 
June 14 — Jeremiah 33; 19-26 
June 15 — Matthew 25: 31-46 
June 16 — Matthew 20: 17-28 
June 17 — I Timothy 2: 1-6 
June 18 — Matthew 7: 15-23 
June 19 — Acts 20: 28-38 
June 20 — Hebrews 4: 1-13 
June 21 — John 8: 31-38 
June 22 — I Peter 1: 1-9 

June 23 — I Peter 1: 13-25 
June 24 — I Peter 2: 1-10 
June 25 — I Peter 3: 8-22 
June 26 — I Peter 4: 1-19 
June 27 — I Peter 5: 1-11 
June 28 — 2 Peter 1: 1-11 
June 29 — 2 Peter 3: 1-10 


June 30 — 2 Peter 3: 11-18 
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MEDITATION 


The 
Hopeful 
Month 


‘Praise be to the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who in his 
great mercy gave us new birth into a 
living hope by the resurrection 

of Jesus Christ from the dead”’ 

(1 Peter 1: 3, N.E.B.) 


IN THAT PART of Canada in which your writer lives a com- 
monplace saying about this time of year is to the effect that the 
showers of rain that have fallen in recent months are but a 
prelude to a floral show. As one song put it, ‘‘April showers. . . 
bring the flowers that bloom in May.’’ Those of us who feel we 
have suffered through a long winter add the aside, “‘I certainly 
hope so!’’ 

It is true, of course, that not all people hope for the same 
things. A fuel dealer, for example, who has had no difficulty in 
arranging his supplies and is enjoying a nice profit may hope as 
fervently for a late spring as we who must buy fuel may hope for 
an early one. We have learned that in time of war munitions 
makers are not as anxious for peace as those of us who may be 
losing loved ones every hour the war is prolonged. 

In some areas it is obvious that we will have contrary hopes. 
These opposing desires may be at work at the same time 
within any one of us. A recent “*Peanuts’’ comic strip dealt with 
the leading character, Charlie Brown, visiting the pitcher’s 
mound of the ball diamond where his team played most of its 
summer games. Charlie is himself the pitcher and dearly loves 
the game. Seeing the mound still covered with snow, he dreams 
of coming spring days when the ball season will be in full swing 
once more. Then, remembering his team’s terrible won-and-lost 
record, and how his own pitching has repeatedly been clobbered 
by opposing hitters, wistfully he says, “‘Perhaps it will snow all 
summer.”’ 

In addition to all of this, we are aware of all the times when we 
have hoped for something with a great deal of longing, only 
when the promised day arrives, to find that the event has been 
postponed to a future date still more remote. The writer of the 
ancient wisdom book of Proverbs was aware of this problem. He 
knew the disappointment of hoping for things which do not 
come true on schedule, and wrote (13: 12, NEB), ‘‘Hope 
deferred makes the heart sick; a wish come true is a staff of 
life.’ We have known hopes so often deferred and so deluding 
that we may have been tempted to join non-Christian religious 
views that term hope an enemy of our well-being. 

But as members of the Christian faith we are not really 
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convinced that such action would be justified. Whereas Job, the 
Old Testament hero of steadfastness in the face of tremendous 
loss and suffering declared that his own days were without hope 
(7: 6, KJV), the same servant, without any great improvement 
in fortune went on to say (19: 25), ‘‘For I know that my 
redeemer liveth.”’ 

That sounds so much like the affirmation made by Paul about 
the springtime of life that would follow as surely as day follows 
night when life’s winter is done. In his letter to the Colossians he 
describes difficulties in his own life of witnessing and foresees 
other shadows that would fall on Christians in the future. He felt 
that God in calling him to speak, had commissioned him to 
declare a long-hidden secret. ‘‘The secret is this: Christ in you, 
the hope of a glory to come’’ (1: 27 NEB), or, in earlier words to 
the same friends, ‘*Praise be to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who in his great mercy gave us new birth into a 
living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead!’’ 

A young woman said to her psychiatrist, ‘‘Doctor, I need 
something to look forward to.’’ Dietrich Bonhoeffer, before 
being shot for his Christian faith, wrote from his Nazi prison 
prior to the termination of World War II, ‘‘One of the great 
advantages of Good Friday and Easter day is that they take us 
out of ourselves, and make us think of other things, of life and its 
meaning, and its sufferings and events. It gives us such a lot to 
hope for.”’ 

Was it mere coincidence that when Puritan Pilgrims sailed 
from England to America with the hope of establishing a new 
colony where they could practise their faith in freedom it was 
aboard a ship called the Mayflower? 


Prayer 


O God and Father of Jesus Christ, the Source and the Object of 
our faith and hope, we are grateful for all in life which serves as 
an anchor for our souls. When our hopes of the world have been 
disappointed and our belief in human remedies have proven 
illusion, give us a new birth into a living hope through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. */BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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“P.R.” FOR PARENTS 


Parent Relationships 
and the balance between 
privileges 

and responsibility 


in the choices to be made 


affecting family life 


For information and 

resources 

write to: 

The Board of Congregational Life, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
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STAMP MARKING OUR CENTENNIAL 


bears portrait of the first moderator 


A call for reconciliation 


THE IDEA embodied in this letter was born among some 

of the Presbyterian and United Church delegates to the 

North American Area Council of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. 


Open Letter 


to THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
CANADA and 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 


Pentecost, 1975 


We the undersigned, members of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada or The United Church of Canada, 
address ourselves to our two churches in this year of 
celebration with an appeal that 1975 should be marked 
by an act of reconciliation between our two sister 
churches, and the establishment of a consultation group 
to discuss matters of our closer relationship. 

The past is marked by severe differences of opinion, 
tragic disruption of congregations and even families; 
but fifty years later we do not think that to perpetuate 
such memories is an act of faith in the God of the living 
and of the future. 

A better past to remember together is that common history 
shared until 1925, a history which both churches are 
celebrating with thanksgiving at this time. It is this 
common history which has made us fellow members of 
The World Alliance of Reformed Churches, a fact more 
significant than has been acknowledged in our divided 
history since 1925. 

As fellow members of the Alliance we share the heritage 
of the Reformation; we share the doctrine, polity and 
practice of Reformed Christianity; we share the policies 
and plans of the world confessional family of Pres- 
byterian and Reformed bodies; we share the fraternal 
partnership which stretches around the globe. We also 
share, through our delegated representatives, the com- 
mon task and privilege of engaging in dialogue with 
‘‘other’’ churches. Thus we find Presbyterian and Un- 
ited church persons on the same team in bilateral 
dialogue with Lutherans and with Orthodox representa- 
tives, for example. 

In recent years, moreover, representatives of the Pres- 
byterian Articles of Faith Committee (now Committee 
on Church Doctrine) met with those of the United 
Church Committee on the Christian Faith. Under the 
joint chairmanship of Professors Allan Farris and the 
late Donald Mathers, their interim report (1966) con- 
cluded ‘‘no doctrinal divergence of a definitive charac- 
ter’’ exists between our two churches, that to review the 
1925 issue ‘‘would only lead to attempts at self- 


justification’’ and that further study is required as a 
common venture. These next steps have not yet been 
taken. 

For the above and other reasons, we hereby appeal to our 
churches to take steps to establish a joint committee to 
study the possibility of closer relations, and thereby 
witness to our unity as members of The World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches. 


Charles Cochrane, Montreal 
Chas F. Johnston, Saskatoon 
George Johnston, Montreal 
Wm. Klempa, Toronto 

J.C. McLelland, Montreal 
Frank Meadows, Saskatoon 


This letter was circulated by the above, and of the 200 
additional signatures obtained in concurrence at press 
time, we list below 25 from the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and 25 from the United Church of Canada. 

Presbyterians: Allister A.E. Morrison, Truro, N.S., 
L.E. Siverns, Deep River, Ont., Tom Gemmell, St. 
Laurent, Que., Clifton J. MacKay, Montreal, Que., 
Cameron Bigelow, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Robert Cruik- 
shank, New Glasgow, N.S., Philip Lee, Saint John, 
N.B., C. Ritchie Bell, Lachute, Que., Thomas A. Hay, 
Ottawa, Jean Porret, Montreal, John B. Fox, London, 
David W. Hay, Toronto, Kenneth H.D. Hall, Toronto, A. 
Lorne Mackay, Hamilton, Donald McKillican, Barrie, 
James D. Smart, Toronto, H. Douglas Stewart, Toronto, 
James Weir, Kincardine, Ian S. Wishart, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, Douglas O. Fry, Red Deer, Alta. , Hector 
W. Rose, Bassano, Alta., J. Douglas Gordon, Brantford, 
Wilfred F. Butcher, New Liskeard, D.G. Neil, Hamilton, 
Donald C. Smith, Medicine Hat, Alta. 

United Church: W.F. Banister, Kingston, David E. 
Demson, Toronto, William Fennell, Toronto, Ernest 
Marshall Howse, Toronto, W. Morrison Kelly, Toronto, 
William C. Kitto, North Bay, Ernest E. Long, Toronto, 
J.A.O. McKennitt, Ottawa, Hugh G. Pritchard, Burling- 
ton, Robert F. Smith, Toronto, Harold W. Vaughan, 
Toronto, Ralph Chalmers, Bathurst, N.B., R. Gordon 
Nodwell, Halifax, N.S., Robert B. Craig, Toronto, Ivan 
Cumming, Naramata, B.C., Alan Reynolds, Vancouver, 
Phyllis Smyth, Montreal, Nettie Hoffman, Windsor, 
Margaret M. Boorman, Montreal, Richard Davidson, To- 
ronto, John Webster Grant, Toronto, Arthur E. Kewley, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, George Morrison, Toronto, 
Robert Mumford, Kingston, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
Halifax, N.S. * 
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4E OUTSIDE ENTRANCE of the 
creation centre under construction. 


IN BERMUDA, Rev. Leslie G. Smith 


and his wife, with two of the 
51 guests from Hamilton, Ont. 


NORMAN 
SPALDING, 
president of 
MacNab Senior 
Citizens 
Recreation 
Council. 


A centennial 


exchange 
between 


_ TWO HAMILTONS 


‘. lune, 1975 


PEOPLE PROJECTS, reflecting both congregational and 
community involvements, have highlighted centennial year in 
MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont. With the minister, Rev. 
Dr. John A. Johnston, serving as convener of the centennial 
committee of General Assembly, this congregation participated 
fully in such national projects as banner displays, choir prog- 
rams and special services. In addition two unique projects have 
been developed, one a learning-fun undertaking of the congreg- 
ation; the other concerned with outreach into the community. 


Recreation for seniors 


In March 51 people waved goodbye to the snow of Hamilton 
to spend nine days in the Bermuda sun, guests of their sister 
congregation on that Atlantic Isle, 600 miles off the Georgia 
coast. This twinning project between Hamilton, Ontario and 
Hamilton, Bermuda was the result of two years of planning by 
Horace Brown and David McLean, chairmen of the local cen- 
tennial committees in their respective congregations in Ber- 
muda and Canada. MacNab Street members were billeted in the 
homes of the Bermuda congregation and local guest houses, 
affording opportunity to share in the life and work of the Christ- 
ian community. 

Each evening the two congregations gathered in Astwood 
Church Hall for a dinner and program. The Rev. Leslie G. 
Smith, minister of St. Andrew’s, arranged amateur nights, 
Bermudan films on deep sea diving and treasure hunting, cen- 
tennial celebrations and Communion services, orchestra and 
bagpipes. Some participated in a golf tournament while others 
worshipped in the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Land 
and sea tours, Bible study and visits to various homes and 
historic sites will long be remembered. In June, the Hamilton 
Bermuda people will return the visit, being billeted in MacNab 
Street homes and sharing in the Centennial Congress and the 
varied facets of Canadian church life. 


Ontario and Bermuda 


Situated in the centre of Hamilton, Ont. behind the city hall 
and surrounded by high-rise apartment buildings in which 
thousands of older persons dwell, the MacNab Street congrega- 
tion approved the construction of a centennial centre to meet the 
needs of senior citizens. This drop-in centre is located in an area 
60 feet by 110 feet, virtually unused for over a century when an 
adjoining church hall was constructed. 

Designed by Murray Ross, convener of the Assembly’s 
committee on architecture, the centre is being provided with 
kitchen, washrooms, emergency lighting and additional entr- 
ances, lowered floors etc., at a cost of $50,000. Funds have 
been procured from various sources including a $19,000 New 
Horizons grant, a $14,000 city council grant and $9,400 as a 
Local Initiatives Project. Four hundred people have already 
signed up for participation in the artificial-turf bowling prog- 
ram, under the chairmanship of Norm Spaldin. Operated under 
the session, this centre will be open to the community as well as 
church members. It is expected that the centre will complement 
the Adopt-a-Grandparent program, a service project for senior 
citizens operated for the past two years in the MacNab church 
house. Participation in these two centennial projects has added 
new dimensions to the life and witness of the MacNab Street 
congregation. + 


EDITORIALS 


Looking forward together 


THE SURVEY DONE by the six people who circulated the 
open letter published on page two indicates a desire on the part 
of many Presbyterians to ‘‘discuss matters of our closer rela- 
tionship’’ with the United Church of Canada. 

The letter, which is being carried simultaneously in the 
United Church Observer, emphasizes the things we share in 
common and avoids any mention of the differences which have 
divided us in the past. 

It is not a call for church union; it arose from our membership 
in the World Alliance of Reformed Churches and the discussion 
that took place at the North American Area Council of that body 
last January. Nor is it intended for our General Assembly or the 
General Council of the United Church, although the response to 


Keeping up with costs 


NOW THAT INFLATION has been overcome for Members of 
Parliament by raising their salaries by 33%, we need to take a 
hard look at the escalating cost of carrying out the mission of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The April meeting of the administrative council of our church 
learned what other council meetings have discovered in the past, 
that program is tied to people and there is no way of cutting 
down on a projected budget deficit without curtailing the very 
task that the church is challenged to perform. 

To be fair to its workers the church must keep pace, to a 


it may move some persons te make a request for official action. 

It is unfortunate that the letter was not circulated more 
widely, but time and postal delays were a factor in this, so it 
represents only a sampling of church people in both denomina- 
tions, nevertheless one that gives strong indication of a desire to 
get together in friendliness and fellowship. 

The current celebrations of the 100th anniversary of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and the 50th anniversary of the 
United Church of Canada provide a cordial atmosphere in which 
to discuss our common concerns. As we face the future there 
may be great advantages to be gained in coming together in 
Christian love, and no sound reason for refusing to talk to one 
another. 


reasonable degree, with the escalation in the cost of living. 
Travel, housing, even a meeting of the General Assembly, are 
more expensive today than they were last year. 

This is not an appeal for better treatment or MP type in- 
creases; our professional church people have no thought in mind 
of a work stoppage or threats to those whom they serve. But it is 
a strong suggestion to all who support The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada that their response in terms of dollars must be higher 
than ever this year if we are to continue promoting the mission of 
Christ on much, the same scale as in 1974. 


Protest the postal delays 


POOR POSTAL SERVICE continues to delay delivery of this 
magazine, and the only remedy that we can propose is to make 
enough noise until the voice of the public is heeded. Let your 
local post office know that you are unhappy. Take the trouble to 
write to the Postmaster-General or your Member of Parliament, 
or both. 

Some subscribers in Ontario received the March Record as 
late as May the first, after the April Record was delivered. A 
copy of the March United Church Observer postmarked Feb- 
ruary 25 in Toronto reached this office in Don Mills on April 23! 
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We assume that the March delay was caused by a bottleneck 
in the Toronto post office, due to disturbances there. But six 
weeks for delivery is intolerable! As we write these words the 
May Record is held up in the Montreal post office, from which 
all our mailings originate, this magazine is printed in that city. 

It is frustrating to follow a production schedule to meet a 
mailing deadline and then have this publication withheld from 
delivery because of the lack of action on the part of disgruntled 
federal employees. Let’s have a demonstration of people 
power! , 
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Stamp honours 


first moderator 


EIGHT MILLION of the Canadian eight 
cent stamps issued on May 30 bore the 
likeness of Rev. Dr. John Cook, mod- 
erator of the first General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. It was 
constituted in Montreal on June 15, 1875. 

For over half a century Dr. Cook’s dis- 
tinguished presence dominated the ec- 
clesiastical and educational scene in 
Quebec and eastern Ontario. He was prin- 
cipal of Morrin College, across the street 
from St. Andrew’s manse in Quebec City, 
from its founding in 1861 until his death in 
1892. 

Many regard him as the prime founder 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
where he was the first chancellor. Dr. 
Cook acted as principal for one difficult 
year when no one else could be persuaded 
to take that office. 

At the age of 31 John Cook came from 
Scotland in 1836 to become minister of St. 
Andrew’s, Quebec, and his pastorate there 
extended for 47 years. The stone manse 
which is occupied by the present minister 
was built in the year following Dr. Cook’s 
arrival, and he continued to live in it until 
he died nine years after his retirement. 

Dr. Cook married Eliza Airth in 1835 
and they had four sons, one of whom died 
as a child, and three daughters. Their 
many descendants are scattered mostly 
across Quebec and Ontario. 


The 250 commissioners to the 10Ist * 


General Assembly will be taken by bus 
from Montreal to Quebec City on Friday, 
June 6, as guests of the St. Andrew’s con- 
gregation. In addition to providing trans- 


portation the St. Andrew’s people will 


play host at a‘banquet for Assembly com- 


_ missioners and officials to which the 


| Postmaster-General has been invited. A 


| 


_ sederunt of the General Assembly will be 
held in that historic Quebec church. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
On April 30 receipts from 
congregations for the General 
Assembly’s budget totalled 
$445,880, as compared to 
$378,490 for the first four 
months of 1974. For missions 


the W.M.S.(W.D.) contributed 
$115,000 and the W.MS., 
(E.D.) $8,000. 

Expenditures to April 30 in 
1975 amounted to $1,008,684 
as against $942,032 for the 
same period last year. 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


Nostalgia 


by A. V. Bentum, 
Cowichan Station, B.C. 


OLD PHOTOGRAPHS can arouse some 
deep feelings and interesting memories. 
I’ve been looking at a group picture taken 
outside the campus entrance of Knox Col- 
lege in 1923. It protrays all the students 
who lived in the residence, not theological 
students only but men of all faculties. 

How many of this group are still living I 
do not know but many of them have left 
their mark on Presbyterian and indeed on 
Canadian history. Harry Lennox, a past 
moderator stands beside “‘Llew’’ Little 
who became a doctor of medicine. Hugh 
MacMillan who went to the mission field 
is alongside *‘Del’’ Maxwell who chose to 
go to Scotland. *“Teddy’’ Bain, at one 
time medical superintendent of Shaugh- 
nessy Hospital in Vancouver is a big man 
who stands out in the photo. Walter 
McCleary, Don McQueen, Al Reoch and 
many other well-known figures appear. 

An attractive looking alert group they 
are. There are a few moustaches but no 
beards, side-burns or long hair. Strictly 
collar-and-tie men when denims were not 
in style, though they might have been a 
blessing. There was an occasion when I 
had to patronize a local tailor to put practi- 
cally a new seat in my blue serge pants. 
This tailor, whose name I think was Nel- 
son, had a small, loft-kind of workroom 
somewhere between St. George Street and 
Spadina Avenue. He was both modest in 
his charges and very accommodating. Oh 
for a few like him today! 

They were good days but probably not 
any better than these days. Even if com- 
parisons are odious one cannot help mak- 
ing comparisons of people, usages and be- 
haviour. Perhaps that is how historical 
perspective is gained. It may be that Chris- 
tian living has benefited by the more flexi- 
ble and open attitudes now prevailing, yet 
it would be easy for freedom to become 
licence. i 

Dress on the part of some *‘men of the 
cloth’’ is at times quite startling. Some 
seem to wish to be formal but from others 
one never knows what to expect in or out 
of the pulpit. Flamboyant shirts do add 
colour to the scene and take us a long way 
from Geneva. 

In liturgics we were given to understand 
that the man-in-the-pulpit should not ob- 
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trude himself between the soul and God 
either by his clothing, voice or histrionics. 
It is a priestly concept which might inhibit 
the prophet. Does one detect a bit of nar- 
cissism in dress and behaviour among 
some clergy? It may be natural for young 
grads. I remember a man from the Island 
of Lewis who invited me to his room to 
‘“see me in ma’ clerics.”’ I am all in favour 
of taking drabness out of the Christian life, 
yet when I worship I don’t like to-be ‘‘in- 
vaded.”’ 

In our liturgics class we were taught 
how to walk and how to sit; crossed legs 
were frowned on. Memories of my own 
home presbytery are of a very dignified 
court. While rejoicing in the less restricted 
conditions of present-day courts one could 
often appreciate a little more dignity. Poor 
posture, hands in pockets, lounging and 
leaning seem to imply lack of respect for 
the business in hand, for the people who 
are present and for the king and head of the 
church. | 

The students of that former day were not 
always solemn and dignified. Reproduced 
here is a snapshot of some well-known 
men who took part in a skit. It was a 
take-off caricaturing members of the fa- 
culty. There was even a chorus (all male) 
of dancing girls. 

Is it unthinkable that we could preserve 
some of the good things of the past and 
also incorporate the good things of the 
present? They were ‘*good old days’’ yet 
not any better than what we have and what 
we may expect of the future. * 


A KNOX COLLEGE SKIT in the 1920's 
caricatured professors and 

dancing girls. Front row, W.B. 
Mitchell, Cecil Currie, John 

Riddell, A.V. Bentum and an 
unidentified student; rear, Fred 
Winnett, Joseph Jolly, James 
Gorwill and Ken Cousland. 


‘Communion 
Tokens 


by J. Albert Walker 
Halifax, N. S. 


THE EARLIEST COMMUNION TO- 
KENS, like train tickets, were of card- 
board. These were soon being counter- 
feited, so they changed to metal. The first 
metal tokens were of lead, usually about 
1/2" to 3/4” square, with a single letter on 
them. The letter was either the initial of the 
church, or of the minister. They were 
made with a chisel by one of the elders, or 
the village blacksmith. Later, pewter was 
also used. Still later, copper, brass, 
bronze, sheet-iron, tin, pot-metal, 
german-silver, and even ivory were used, 
but none of these, extensively. Only two 
churches ever used silver, one in England, 
the other in Charleston, S. C. The Charles- 
ton church had tokens of two different 
metals, silver for whites and tin for the 
coloured people, who sat in the balcony. 

Communion tokens originated in 1560, 
but the idea was not new. The Egyptians 
and the Syrians used abraxas in their re- 
ligious services during the first and second 
centuries. The abraxas were of stone with 
mystical signs and symbols carved 
thereon. After that the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans followed with the tessarae (meaning 
small, four-cornered), used to admit 
neophytes into the elusinian mysteries. 
These were of stone, wood or ivory. 

Roman Catholic writers make it clear 
that religious tokens were used in con- 
nection with the church in early days. 
These were called mereaux, or merilli. 
However, these were given out after the 
services to show that the person had at- 
tended. 

No doubt these were known to John 
Calvin when he recommended the use of 
Communion tokens at the Geneva Confer- 
ence in January, 1560. Their use was 
started in Scotland and in France that same 
year, while the Dutch Reformed waited 
until 1586, and the English until 1596. 

In Scotland from 1603 to 1690, the 
Communion token served a two-fold pur- 
pose, to identify the communicant and 
guard against informers, spies, or King’s 
men gaining admittance to the Commun- 
ion services. The tokens were collected as 
each individual was seated at the Com- 
munion table by one of the elders. When a 
family moved from one parish to another a 
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token was given to be taken to the minister 
in the new parish, upon arrival. This cus- 
tom has, at times, caused tokens to be 
mis-attributed, in later years. 

Although their use gradually di- 
minished from about 1850 to the present 
tokens are still used in some areas in the 
highlands in Scotland. In the United 
States, they are used in some parts of 
Pennsylvania, mostly by the Reformed 
Presbyterians (the old Covenanter 
Church), and in Australia some churches 
still retain this custom. A commemorative 
token has been struck by the centennial 
committee of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada for use this year. * 


ALDERMAN WALKER is an elder in Calvin Church, 
Halifax, N. S. He has collected Communion tokens 
for eight years. 


LETTERS 


Ingersoll church shared 


An Ontario congregation, with history 


stretching back more than 125 years, is 
now in its third year of co-operative use of 
its facilities with another denomination. 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Inger- 
soll, through its session, first agreed in 
January, 1973, to rent the use of its facil- 
ities to the Christian Reformed congrega- 
tion whose church building was too small. 
Since then both congregations have wor- 
shipped separately in the sanctuary on 
Sundays. On special occasions, such as 
Christmas day, they have worshipped to- 
gether with the two ministers sharing in the 
conduct of the service. 

While the Christian Reformed congre- 
gation is worshipping in the sanctuary on 
Sunday moming, the older students of the 
Presbyterian church school are holding 
classes in Christian education downstairs. 
During the week there are times when both 
denominations are using different areas of 
the facilities. Some nights groups of one 
congregation are leaving while groups of 
the other are arriving. Fortunately, the 
proximity of a municipal parking lot has 
greatly eased the problem of parking 
space. 

The mechanics of the situation are fairly 
simple. A weekly rental is charged with 
limited, specified use of equipment. Early 
in September the two ministers consult and 
prepare a recommended schedule for use 
of the facilities for their respective groups. 


_ This schedule is submitted to the session 
and the consistory for consideration, 
_ amendment and eventual approval. 


_ During the year requests from the Chris- 
lune, 1975 


tian Reformed congregation for special 
services, weddings, receptions and extra 
meetings are channelled through an elder 
named to act as liaison person who then 
consults with any group leaders or the 
minister if affected. St. Paul’s session has 
a resolution *‘that when conflict occurs as 
to the use of church facilities the organiza- 
tions of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
should have priority.’’ After such consul- 
tation the request is granted, denied or an 
alternative suggested. 

In addition, each congregation has an 
appointed committee. These meet together 
to discuss common concerns, consider 
complaints and recommend adjustments. 
The Presbyterian committee is composed 
of representatives from the session, board 
of managers and Women’s Federation. 

While joint use of the facilities has 
caused some problems and frustrations for 
both congregations none of the difficulties 
has proved insurmountable. It indicates 
that long established congregations can 
break through accustomed patterns and 
launch out in new ways. Both old and new 
congregations can venture into the sharing 
of facilities. It requires the will to try. 

(Rev.) George A. Johnston, 
Ingersoll, Ont. 


Wants children’s page 


The old phrase ‘a dour Scots Pres- 
byterian’’ was never more true than when 
used to describe those who wished to can- 
cel their subscription because of the car- 
toon of Pierre Trudeau in the January Re- 
cord. I wonder if these people cancelled 
their subscriptions to the Globe and Mail, 
or other newspapers who carried a review 
of the book, The Day of the Glorious Re- 
volution? This cartoon is an illustration 
from that book and was featured in every 
review I read. I commend The Record for 
the column on books. For those who read 
only The Record, it tells them about other, 
enlightening reading material; for those 
who are deluged with reading material, 
newspapers, magazines, etc., it provides a 
short, concise book review column that 
other periodicals don’t have — Saturday 
newspapers often devote two to three 
pages for this type of article. 

I would also like to add my voice and 
that of my nine-year-old daughter to those 
who miss the children’s page. At that age 
my daughter is interested only in that page. 
However, it provides a start for her to 
begin to read the organ of our church. 
Perhaps, in three or four years, she’ll be 
reading Pungent and Pertinent. The 
children’s page is a start. 

Ian Dudgeon 
Knox’s Church, Galt, Ont. 


HOLIDAYING 
ON 
LAKE HURON? 


These churches 
will welcome you: 


Knox, Bayfield 11 a.m. 
Knox, Goderich 10 a.m. 


Knox, Ripley and 
Ashfield 


Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Kincardine 


Co-operative Summer * 
Ministry: 

June 22— August 31 

10 a.m. 

June 22 — July 20, 
Kincardine United Church 
July 27 — August 31, Knox 
Presbyterian Church 


Tolmie Memorial, 
Port Elgin 11 a.m. 


Knox, Burgoyne 9:45a.m. 


St. Andrew's, 
Southampton 11 a.m. 


WORSHIP 
WITH US! 


Carry your Bible 


During an Easter shopping spree 
through a religious book shop I read this 
sign, “‘If you were arrested tomorrow for 
being a Christian, would there be enough 
evidence to convict you?’ This startling 
‘idea jogged my memory about something 
that had been regularly coming to mind. 
Something our minister had said, as an 
aside, weeks before. He had announced 
the scripture lesson as being from Romans 
and mentioned he wished we could all be 
reading along with him in order that we 
might understand the context better. 

Here was a chance for ‘‘evidence to 
convict you,’ carrying your Bible to 
church! I decided this was a perfect start- 
ing place for a move to make others notice 
our Bibles — our Christian witness when 
we attend church each Sunday. 

I presented the idea to our minister first 
and then to our Missionary Fellowship 
group. I knew that with their’s and God’s 
backing we could help our congregation 
form a new habit of taking the Bible to 
church. 

Our Sunday school classes have been 
bringing their Bibles as a matter of course 
but because, as they prepare to join the 
congregation, they don’t see it as the adult 
thing to do, their habits change and they 
stop. Christian witness by example is our 
pledged responsibility. Using our Bibles 
as a daily part of our lives, for others to 
see, iS necessary for each person’s 
spiritual growth. How else can our youth 
know enough to turn to the Bible as a 
personal guide and comforter? 


Some say it takes too long to find scrip- 
ture passages in order to follow along. 
This situation can improve only by con- 
stant use, not constant listening! As a 
teen-ager, one of the hardest things to do in 
church was to concentrate, especially dur- 
ing readings and sermons. Through. a 
Bible study I did I learned that the concen- 
tration level increased when I used my 
Bible every time scripture was mentioned, 
and when I took sermon notes for later 
study. Teaching methods in any profes- 
sion advocate participation with hands and 
eyes for a higher level of attention and a 
feeling of total involvement. 

A.couple of weeks ago with two friends 
I attended another congregation for an 
evening service. During the scripture read- 
ing we were keenly aware of the fact that 
out of 200 people we were the only ones 
without our Bibles. How uncomfortable 
we felt! There was, however, a oneness of 
spirit pervading that sanctuary. Everyone 
was totally involved in receiving the word. 

Let us make 1975, the centennial year 
for Presbyterians, a year when we suc- 
ceeded in our goal toward making the 
church grow bigger in spirit by encourag- 
ing all members to bring a Bible to church. 

(Mrs.) Lorne Clark, Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir John Bowring 


In the column, ‘‘Hymn of the Month’’ 
in the March Record, Alan Cowle gives 
some account of ‘‘In the cross of Christ I 
glory’’ by Sir John Bowring. (Note the 
correct spelling of the surname.) I have 
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“He wanted a small wedding and she wanted a large one.” 


discussed this matter with Mr. Cowle, and 
it is partly on his suggestion that this letter 
is written. 

Mr. Cowle makes no mention of a popu- 
lar misconception regarding the origin of 
this hymn. It appears in a book rather well 
known, especially to ministers, with the 
title, Macartney’s Illustrations (New 


York: Abingdon, 1945) p. 80. The volume _ 


contains ‘“‘over 1500 classified stories, 
anecdotes, and quotes for sermons’’ 
gleaned from the sermons of Clarence 
Edward Macartney, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter of a former generation in the U.S.A. 
The illustrations are entirely undocu- 
mented, except for scripture references, 
and anyone who has even a nodding ac- 
quaintance with human frailty will recog- 
nize the hazard which this omission intro- 
duces. 

According to Macartney Sir John Bow- 
ring was Governor of Hong Kong in 1825, 


at which time he visited the Portuguese — 


colony of Macao. The Portuguese had 
been there from the 16th century, and quite 


early had built a great cathedral on the © 


crest of a hill. A typhoon destroyed all but 
the front wall, topped by a ‘‘colossal’’ 
bronze cross. This remnant had withstood 
the onslaught of destructive elements for a 
couple of centuries.. The sight of it so im- 
pressed Bowring that he was inspired to 
write the hymn, “‘In the cross of Christ I 
glory, towering o’er the wrecks of time.”’ 

The facade with its huge cross still 
stands; at least it was there a few years ago 
when.a friend of ours visited Macao and 
brought back a coloured slide of. this 
phenomenon, which certainly was impres- 
sive. Unfortunately the story of Bowring’s 
inspiration is not true, but its veracity is 
not questioned by Macartney. 

Bowring was not in China or its vicinity 
until approximately 25 years after publica- 


tion of the hymn in 1825, in his Hymns. | 


Dates may be checked in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, Vol. VI (London: 
Smith, Elder, 1886) pp. 76 ff., and 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology (New 
York: Scribner, 1892) pp. 166, 566. The 
Macao connection is specifically denied, 
on the ground of an impossible chronol-’ 
ogy, by A. Haeussler in his The Story of 
our Hymns (St. Louis: Eden, 1952) p. 217, 
and by A. E. Bailey in his The Gospel in 
Hymns (New York: Scribner, 1950) p. 
173. The latter attributes the story to a 
tradition in Macao. 

Mr. Cowle had Bailey’s refutation be- 
fore him when he wrote the column, but he 
did not have space to include it. On lear- 
ing of Macartney’s unqualified treatment 
he concurred in bringing it to the attention 
of your readers, since many people may 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


ROOM 108-NORTH in the Centre Block 
of Parliament is a dark, small room with an 
enclosed atmosphere that goes with panel- 
ling and green baize. It is in marked con- 
trast to some of the bright, high-ceilinged 
chambers where parliamentary commit- 
tees meet. When about 60 people— MPs, 
senators, officials, newsmen and plain 
citizens — piled in there to hear Robert 
Andras speak, it soon became oppres- 
sively hot. Joe Guay, MP for Winnipeg’s 
St. Boniface riding, quickly asked that the 
committee meet in future in more spacious 
quarters. 


Population policy 


Was there some symbolism here? Many 
people think that the Green Paper on Im- 
migration and Population, which Mr. An- 
dras as Minister of Manpower and Immig- 
ration had come to speak about, is a 
crabby, restrictive document. This view 
was being voiced by some of the MPs on 
the special joint committee. When Mr. 
Andras said something about future im- 
Migration policy ‘‘buttressing and 
facilitating the implementation of national 
and regional demographic objectives,”’ 
one Conservative MP muttered: ‘‘What’s 

-he talking about? It sounds racial to me.’’ 

Mr. Andras would certainly dispute that 
judgment. He gave the MPs and senators a 
glimpse of his major concern when he exp- 
lained that, back in 1973, his officials sug- 
gested a lot of changes that would have 
streamlined immigration procedures in a 
new act. The minister looked at these 
“nuts and bolts’’ recommendations and 
decided that something basic was missing. 
‘The machinery was there; the design was 
lacking. The recommendations ... re- 
mained silent about the fundamental ob- 
jectives that immigration to Canada should 
reflect and serve.’ 

That is why the Green Paper is a docu- 
ment dealing with both immigration and 
population. The act, he said, ‘‘had to be 
framed in the context of an appreciation of 
longer-term population goals.’’ 

But how do you do that before you know 
what Canada’s population goals are going 
to be? Apparently he gets asked that ques- 
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tion often. He simply told the committee 
that a new act wouldn’t set quotas and 
wouldn’t lay down techniques for spread- 
ing immigrants more evenly across the 
country (instead of letting most of them 
congregate in Toronto, Montreal and Van- 
couver). It would simply ‘‘require the 
government’’ to do this sort of thing “‘in 
conformity with population policy objec- 
tives as these emerge in the light of condi- 
tions which necessarily will be dynamic 
and changing.’’ 

Oh dear! Where does that take us? No 
wonder some of the MPs wanted to open 
the windows! It seems what he wants is a 
broad preamble to the new Immigration 
Act, whose philosophy the government 
can consult from time to time before mak- 
ing a series of regulations. The power to 
make regulations gives the government 
flexibility, but a statement of essential 
principles of policy would provide what is 
lacking now — a ‘‘clearly defined 
framework.’’ That, at any rate, is how the 
author of the Green Paper phrased it. 

All right, so what the Canadian public is 
really being asked to do is help the gov- 
ernment elaborate a statement of essential 
principles. It sounds rather abstract. But 
let’s have a go. Perhaps the best way is to 
pick a couple of contentious points, argue 
for a bit, and see if a principle emerges. 

First, the matter of *‘nominated’’ im- 
migrants. They make up about one-quarter 
of all the arrivals, and the government 
seems to be worried about them because 
they usually take longer to find jobs than 
the “‘independent’’ immigrant. But a spe- 
cial survey, following a sample of immig- 
rants for three years to see how they ad- 
justed to Canada, done by the 
department’s research group, shows that 

_the ‘‘nominated”’ group did not have by 
the third year a higher unemployment rate 
than the ‘‘independent’’ category. 

This is not just a technical matter. Al- 
though no tables in the Green Paper con- 
firm this, I would wager anything that the 
great majority of the 44,682 ‘‘nominated 
relatives’ who came here in 1973 were 
either from southern Europe, the Carib- 
bean or Asia. Depending on their relation- 


ship to the nominator (and the nominator’s 
own status), they are forgiven between 15 
and 30 of the 50 points on the skills criteria 
which immigrants have to meet. The dis- 
pensation is to enable family groups to be 
reunited, aunts and grandparents included. 
It is an idea that is more in tune with family 
loyalties in those regions, and doesn’t ap- 
peal as much to people in northern Europe. 

So the Green Paper’s suggestion (in one 
of its four options) to eliminate the 
‘‘nominated’’ category amounts to a move 
against the less skilled person who comes 
from places other than northern Europe or 
the United States. 

Secondly, the business of non- 
immigrant workers. The Green Paper 
doesn’t say much about them, but Mr. 
Andras acknowledged that they should be 
numbered among the dozen ‘‘major issues 
and problem areas.’’ The mess over the 
Colombian weavers who worked for a year 
in Louisville, Quebec; the scandals there 
have been about the conditions for West 
Indian agricultural workers in southwest 
Ontario; both cases should make the gov- 
ernment particularly concerned on this 
issue. 


Equals as citizens 


The Green Paper has said that Canada 
has a shortage of semi-skilled and unskil- 
led workers. Yet it doesn’t suggest 
changes in the points system to bring in 
such workers in larger numbers as immig- 
rants. And it certainly doesn’t float the 
principle that, if people contribute sig- 
nificantly to the development of Canada at 
any level of skill, they should be consi- 
dered equals when they seek citizenship. 
This is a principle which should be written 
into Mr. Andras’ preamble to the new act. 
For, if we do not observe such a principle, 
in what way are we different from Britain 
in the 19th century, when it shipped ‘‘in- 
dentured labour’’ into its colonies, in 
many cases to replace emancipated slaves? 
Or different from South Africa today, 
where migrant labourers are brought in as 
‘‘bachelors’’ to the gold and diamond 
mines, and kept inside cages? Is that the 
company we want to keep? * 
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LATE IN 1897 6,000 homeless men poured upon the wintry 
shore that was to become Dawson City. Nearly all were short of 
provisions and the supply of foodstuffs was too small to last 
until navigation would open seven months later. 

With the first horde of gold seekers who had swarmed down 
the Yukon stalked the twin spectres, typhoid and pneumonia, 
followed by the scourge of the Arctic, black scurvy. 

St. Mary’s Hospital had sprung up to meet the Klondike’s 
dire necessity. The Jesuit priest, William H. Judge, had accom- 
panied the miners from Alaska. Soon, his hospital tent was 
inadequate. Father Judge conducted a diligent canvass along the 
creeks, in the saloons and business enterprises. He sold men a 
prepaid plan of hospital care for three ounces of gold. By 
freeze-up his tent had been replaced by a two-storey structure 
staffed by the Sisters of St. Anne of Lachine. 


Dawson City’s churches 


Through the work of Bishop Bompas the Church of England 
had been active in Indian missions within the Yukon, but it did 
not exploit its advantage of being first in the field. However, the 
bishop posted the Rev. R. J. Bowen to Dawson, where he 
erected a log church in the summer of 1898. 

And the Salvation Army was there. Evangeline Booth, 33, 
daughter of the general, had mustered seven Salvationists from 
England to rehabilitate alcoholics and the destitute. 

An American Presbyterian, S. Hall Young, had converted a 
two-storey log dwelling into a place for worship and recreation. 
It was destroyed by fire shortly before the arrival of the Rev. A. 
S. Grant, the Canadian Presbyterian medical missionary. Since 
Dawson was definitely Canadian territory, Young surrendered 
the field to Grant but remained to work with him for three 
months. 

The Presbyterians held services in a saw-mill and, before 
starting to erect their own church, Grant and Young assisted in 
completing the Church of England building. Then with the 
Good Samaritan Hospital and St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church under way, Young left Dawson in the summer of 1898 
to canvass for funds among the miners on the Alaskan side of the 
border. Dr. Grant contributed generously from his personal 
means. 

Before the Good Samaritan Hospital was completed, the 
greatest epidemic of typhoid fever in the history of the North 
broke out. Some 40 or 50 thousand men were living in tents and 
drinking the seepage of the polluted camps. 

News of the epidemic reached Fort Selkirk in August just as 
the advance party of the Yukon Field Force arrived with two 
nurses, Georgina Powell and Amy Scott. The two left im- 
mediately for Dawson, Nurse Powell to serve in the Good 
Samaritan Hospital and Nurse Scott in the Police Barracks. 

By the fourth week Nurse Powell fell victim to typhoid. Three 
days later Nurses Hanna and Payson, accompanied by Globe 
reporter Faith Fenton, arrived from Selkirk. Nurse Rachel 
Hanna took Georgina Powell under her care, while Margaret 
Payson took charge of the hospital. Lodged in a tent, Miss 
Powell’s sick bed was a postal sack, filled with shavings. When 
Dr. Grant’s log cabin was completed, he insisted on moving the 
sick nurse into it. 

**T hesitated,’’ Rachel Hanna recalled, ‘“because the snow 
was beginning to fall and Dr. Grant needed his cabin as a retreat. 
He would often go right from the operating room to the pulpit. 
When not in the hospital, his tent had a steady stream of men 
seeking help and guidance.”’ 

Rachel’s diary continues: *‘We were not long in the cabin 
when the Rev. Robert Dickey, a shock-headed Irishman preach- 
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DAWSON was a community remarkable for its dogs 
and gold-dust, its flamboyancy and permissiveness. 


After two and a half years 
the Great Gold Rush ended 
but the settlements remained 


ing at the Forks, 14 miles up the trail, started out for Dawson. 
He was found lying on the trail with typhoid.” 


In his diary, Robert Dickey attributes his recovery to the skill 


of Miss Hanna. She had saved the life of the missionary whose 
appeal for nurses had brought her and three others of the Vic- 
torian Order to the Klondike. 


In April of 1899 the major portion of Dawson had been 


destroyed by fire. Out of the ruins rose a new town, but one still 
remarkable for its dogs and gold dust, its flamboyancy and 
permissiveness. 


As the Rev. J. A. Sinclair moved among the men who 


crowded the boardwalks on Front Street he was greeted by men 
whom he had last seen at Bennett or Skagway. Some had spent 
the winter on paltry claims far removed from the rich strikes of 
Eldorado. Some had hired out as dock-hands, labourers, bar- 
tenders and shop attendants. Some, disillusioned by the paucity 
of available claims, were subsisting on the year’s supply of 
foodstuffs they had been obliged to ‘‘pack’’ into the Land of 
Gold. 
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At the Good Samaritan Hospital, he was greeted by Rachel 
Hanna whom he had not seen since her disembarkation at 
Wrangell. There had been dramatic changes in the two years. 
Miss Scott had been invalided home to England. Nurses Payson 
__ and Powell had married, one to a prospector who had struck it 
_ rich, the other to a Mounted Police sergeant. The Victorian 
Order, concluding that district nursing was not practical in the 
- Yukon, decided to withdraw from there. Miss Hanna was en- 
_ gaged by the Presbyterian Church to be superintendent of nurses 
at the Good Samaritan Hospital. Dr. Grant, having completed 
his two year contract, had returned to Ontario to be reunited with 
his wife and two sons. At St. Mary’s Hospital, the frail and 
beloved Jesuit priest, Father Judge, had died from overwork. 

Within a year Dr. Grant was back in Dawson, having re- 
ceived an unanimous call. His devoted followers had erected an 
attractive new church and a comfortable manse for him and his 
family. Not until 1908 did Grant, the minister, healer and public 
__ benefactor, finally sever his connection with this remote post of 
_ the church, leaving behind a record of extraordinary service. 
June, 1975 
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On his third day in Dawson Sinclair met with Commissioner 
Ogilvie. The two men had met in Skagway when the Commis- 
sioner. and his staff were en route to Dawson to investigate 
alleged irregularities in the administration of the gold 
commissioner’s office. 

Upon learning of Rev. Mr. Wright’s appeal for help to meet 
the sudden influx of men, Ogilvie said: 

‘‘Perhaps I can throw some light on what prompted Rev. 
Wright’s telegram. First of all, when word of the Alaskan strike 
reached the men at Stewart and Atlin and other districts, there 
was quite a stampede through here to Nome. The Canadians, 
and there were several thousand of them, found, when they 
arrived on American soil, that only American citizens, and no 
others, were permitted to stake claims. The result has been that 
these men this past winter, have drifted back into Dawson and 
onto the creeks ... 

‘‘But now I must tell you of a recent development which, I 
feel, will change the whole character of the Klondike. It is quite 
apparent that the pick and pan and sluice box methods are 
grossly inefficient, a good portion of the gold is lost. With 
proper machinery, adequate capital and better engineering, the 
gravels already worked and the gravels too poor to compensate 
for the labour now involved in working these marginal claims, 
will still yield a handsome return. But it implies heavy expendi- 
ture which can only be justified by the granting of large leases 
for extended periods and these have already been awarded by 
the Minister of the Interior. 

‘‘The inevitable trend toward consolidation will gain momen- 
tum. It will result in more machinery and fewer workmen. By 
the very nature of things, the population will lessen as oppor- 
tunities for the individual prospector begin to languish.”’ 

Mr. Sinclair continued on his way, plodding ten miles up the 
Eldorado Creek. Everywhere claims were being worked, claims 
staked as a forlorn hope by those too late to get in on better ones. 

Saloons and gambling houses were flourishing on the creeks 
but, unlike Skagway, guns and gun-play were almost unheard 
of. The North-West Mounted Police diligently patrolled the 
gold creeks and their presence contributed to a more orderly 
environment. 

Week after week, he walked the trails out of Dawson, meet- 
ing men in isolated groups, in lonely tents, caring for the sick, 
lending a helping hand to the injured and infirm, giving a lift to 
the discouraged and holding services. 

Everywhere men were drifting up and down the slopes. Greed 
kept them moving, always with the conviction that gold was 


richer over the distant hills. 


Pausing on the trail one evening Mr. Sinclair saw the motley 
tents that were their homes, little six by eight foot shelters into 
which three or four men would craw] at night. Near each cluster 
was a large 20 by 30 foot tent with a bold ‘‘Saloon’’ sign 
mounted above the entrance. In that camp there were three such 
saloons and gambling tents running full blast, day and night. 


White Horse beginnings 


Down in this valley lay the whole panorama of the Klondike 
— the lust, the brutality, the callousness, the all-consuming 
greed for gold, the inherent evil in man—all personified in that 
savage sprawl, an ugly blot on nature’s grandeur and an insult, 
profaning God’s divine purpose. 

The missionary was humbled to think how little he and his 
church, with their limited resources in means and manpower, 
had been capable of doing for this gold-maddened crowd. 

Returning to Eldorado, Sinclair invited Rev. Mr. Cock to 
accompany him to Dawson to meet with Wright and prepare a 
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REV. JOHN PRINGLE in his tent church at Atlin. 


report for headquarters. As the two missionaries approached the 
confluence of the Bonanza and Klondike, they stopped, amazed 
at the spectacle before them. Against the hillside, huge monitors 
were driving powerful jets of water. The violent emission was 
breaking down the gold-bearing aggregate. It tore at the face of 
the valley wall and swept the gravel into converging channels on 
the floor of the valley. The aggregate plunged on, to tumble into 
newly engineered, felt-lined sluice-boxes in which the gold was 
separated from the rest of the aggregate. 

In the months ahead the Great Gold Rush, involving 100,000 
men, was to fade into memory. The fabulously rich placers, 
which made Eldorado, Hunker and Bonanza creeks famous, 
would have been drifted out. But the tailings from the free- 
miners’ sluices would yield a second substantial return, more 
than justifying the enormous expenditure of capital required for 
the new technology. The creek channels and valleys on which 
reposed the aggregate already washed down from surrounding 
benches would be worked eventually by the introduction of 
dredges. The concept was clever and ingenious. 

Fully resolved that the Klondike had passed its zenith, Wright 
and Cock concurred with Sinclair in his recommendation to the 
home mission committee. It urged that the church focus its 
Yukon work on the major centres, principally Dawson and 
White Horse. 

Three months had passed since Sinclair had headed his dog- 
train toward Dawson. Now it was mid-July and he made the 
river trip to White Horse by light draught stern-wheeler in 
relaxed comfort, a marked contrast to his arduous trek to Daw- 
son. 

Title to “‘Lots one and two of Block twenty-nine of the 
Townsite of White Horse’’ had been granted to the Presbyterian 
Church. On this site Arthur Copeland had already completed the 
laying of the foundation and floor. Word had filtered through 
the little community that their minister had arrived and Sunday 
was the occasion for an enthusiastic assembly for worship. 

On the Monday following, the Rev. James Russell came over 
from Bennett. Lay assistant Copeland’s preliminary work in 
organization had produced a committee which met with the two 
ministers and set up a congregational meeting for election of 
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managers and elders. The session approved of Sinclair’s re- 
commendation that, in addition to his Bennett charge, Rev. Mr. 
Russell should assume responsibility for the White Horse mis- 
sion with the help of the competent and dedicated Arthur Cope- 
land. 

In the tent city of Bennett, nestled on the wooded hillside, the 
rustic church blended in harmony with the grandeur of the 
rolling terrain and its majestic spire glistened in the sunlight. 
Rev. Mr. Sinclair’s farewell sermon was a tribute to the splen- 
did corps of men and women who, during their brief sojourn in 
Bennett had contributed generously toward the completion and 
maintenance of the church and toward the welfare of the less 
fortunate. He epitomized the missions throughout the Klondike, 
in these words: 

‘‘Tam convinced that somewhere and somehow in homes and 
sanctuaries far from here, a new throb of confidence and sym- 
pathy, faith and zeal will stir and bring forth fruit which will be 
revealed in eternity, for the Lord’s own promise is that his Word 
shall not return unto him void.’’ 

At Atlin, Nurse Mitchell had just concluded her 12-hour shift 


and, in the nurses’ quarters of their new little hospital, supper 


had been laid on by Miss Bone in anticipation of Sinclair’s 
arrival. Time passed quickly as nurses and missionaries ex- 
changed experiences around the supper table before the two men 
returned to the Rev. John Pringle’s cabin. 


Bodies as well as souls 


The next morning, after a visit to the little hospital and a short 
service with the patients, the two men closeted themselves for a 
serious discussion of their Yukon work. 

**In retrospect,’’ Sinclair said, ‘‘I can see many things I could 
have done better, or that I completely failed to do. Had I to do it 
again, I am sure it would be done better.”’ 

Sinclair added: ‘‘Nowhere have I experienced the exhilara- 
tion of preaching as that in Skagway and Bennett as well as at the 
camps. That thrill came to me only when I threw out my concept 
of sermonizing and began to emphasize Christianity, not as a 
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system of doctrine, but as a Life lived by the Son of God.’’ 

‘*T have learned,”’ said Pringle, ‘‘as I am sure you and Grant 
and Dickey have, that in this land men are skeptical, they sneer 
at lifeless ritual and the artificial solmnities. Public sentiment, 
back home, shelters these insincerities, but here it caricatures 
them.”’ 

Pringle’s contribution that day was a welcome stimulant. It 
was a re-affirmation of Sinclair’s resolve to confront the execu- 
tive of the church with the challenge to back up its doctrine with 
a practical and dynamic program to minister to the bodies as 
well as the souls of men who were pushing back the frontiers of 
Canada. 

Far into the night, as Pringle composed an article for the 
Westminster, Sinclair summarized his conclusions. These were 
to become the core of his presentation at Toronto, on his return 
to headquarters. _ 

‘The Master taught us not only to evangelize but to minister 
to the bodies as well as the souls of the wayward, the sick, the 
destitute and the derelict. It would be just as foolish for the 
church to shut its eyes to the universal greed and sin, the pathos 
of loneliness, sickness and destitution and admonish its mis- 
sionaries to ‘preach the gospel and everything will be allright,’ 
as it would be to declare that by fulfilling the social and physical 
needs of men, there remained no need for salvation. 

“The traditional church engrossed with its liturgies, must 
step down and give its energy to the New Testament vision, to 
the physical and moral as well as the spiritual needs of the men 
in Canada’s frontiers. In the absence of family life, the church 


must fill the void by equipping its missionaries with resources - 
sufficient to provide a social environment in these scattered . 


communities as a wholesome alternative to the fatal attraction of 


the saloons, the brothels and the gambling dens that abound 


wherever venturesome and lonely men foregather.’’ 


A new era emerges 


Sinclair’s last port of call was Skagway, where his staunch 
friend, John Hyslop was now mayor. The town no longer was 
subjected to the laws of the jungle that epitomized the Soapy 
Smith era. John Hyslop had effectively established law, order 
and good government. The Presbyterians had vacated Victoria 
Hall. On the property which Sinclair had obtained for the 
American Presbyterian Church, his successor, Rev. Mr. Harri- 
son, had erected an attractive and functional church and, beside 
it, a comfortable manse. 

Bishop Rowe Hospital had expanded from its humble begin- 
ning in the little log structure which Rev. Mr. Dickey had 
sponsored. The Episcopal Church of America had assumed 
responsibility for its maintenance and had named the hospital 
after the Right Rev. Peter Trimble Rowe, Bishop of Alaska. 

The wealth of the Klondike was evidenced by new buildings, 
well-stocked stores, graded streets and the smart habiliment of 
the strolling public on the board walks. Rough clad and boister- 
ous: stampeders had all but disappeared. Rather, on the docks 


and in the yards of the White Pass and Yukon Railway was. 


evidence of a new technology. Crates of machine parts, hyd- 
raulic equipment and conveyor buckets were being transferred 
from ship to rail car, destined for the gold fields. 

The wild and untrammelled stampede had passed its zenith. A 
new era had emerged. 

Dinner and a memorable evening was spent in the company of 
Judge Sehlbrede, John Hyslop, railway officials and old 
friends, including Michael Heney, the railroad contractor who 
had so often befriended Sinclair in the difficult early days. Many 
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were the anecdotes and episodes that were recalled. Heney 
teased Sinclair about his good rapport with the prostitutes and 
gamblers on Holly Street. The missionary laughingly admitted 
that such an affinity had existed. ‘‘Yet I must qualify that,’’ he 
said, ““by saying it was not so much a spiritual relationship as it 
was a peculiar attraction of opposites. I cannot recall how many 
times I visited their sick and buried their dead. And there were 
occasions when I received mysterious or anonymous donations 
which, quite obviously, had come from Holly Street. I have to 
admit that I was no stranger to that district for I visited the 
saloons to deliver letters addressed in my care to wayward lads 
and, often, to induce the weak-willed from the gambling ta- 
Diess 

The next day a group of Skagway’s leading citizens and a 
number of his fellow clerics gathered at Juneau Wharf to wish 
their friend godspeed. As the ship slowly drew away from its 
moorage and moved down Lynn Canal, John Sinclair scanned 
the panorama of Skagway. Memories crowded in on the many 
pathetic, humourous, tragic and dramatic incidents that had 
engulfed him in those exciting days. Two and one-half years — 
and a lifetime of living in the interval. * 


' (The author wishes to express his gratitude to Mrs. Thora Mcllroy Mills of 


Toronto, in making available her research material on the Victorian Order of 
Nurses. See The Record, May, 1973, pages 10 to 12.) 


For the Pension Fund 


THE AUTHOR of this series has directed that any ‘‘com- 
pensation from it be paid into the church's pension fund, 
which replaces the widows and orphans fund functioning 
at the time of?my father’s death in 1905, 

“‘My mother with four children, ages 81/2, 7, 31/2and2 
became a beneficiary of the fund in the amount of $125 a 


year, seventy-five for herself and fifty for the children. 
‘‘Although it may be regarded as a pittance under our 
present standards, I recall what a God-send it was in 
those days when our ‘social security’ was not com- 
puterized but was securely lodged in our root-cellar. Our 
daily sustenance came from our garden, the hen-house, 
our two cows and barter of the surplus. The church 
cheque provided mother with the cash required for taxes 
and such essentials as could not be obtained by barter.”’ 
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REV. JOHN PRINGLE and Rev. J.A. Sinclair with 
“Stickeen Bill” (a sourdough) in the centre. 
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PATRICIA ANN ROSE, 
. member of St. Giles 
Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., 
graduate of Queen's 
and Dalhousie 
Univs., will serve 
at St. Andrew's 
(Merritt St.), St. 
Catharines, and 
Crowland. 


ANGUS JAMES 
Church, Woodstock, 
Ont., a graduate 

of Waterloo 
Lutheran Univ., 

will go with his 
wife Sandra to 
Dauphin— 
Winnipegosis, Man. 


DOUG MAXWELL, 
a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church. 
Penticton, B.C., 
graduate of the 
Univ. of B.C., 

will go to Haney, 
B.C. with his 

wife, Bev. 


SUTHERLAND of Knox 


HAIMDAT SAWH of 
Better Hope Parish, 
Guyana, a graduate 
of Union Seminary, 
Jamaica and London 
Univ., has a wife, 
Diana, and child. 

He plans further 
study at Knox 
College. 


of St. Andrew’s, 


Owen Sound, Ont., 


graduate of 


Waterloo Lutheran 


Univ., will go 
with his wife, 
Joyce, to Spring- 
hill, N.S. 


JAMES D. SKINNER 


BRIAN FRASER of 
Drummond Hill 
Church, Niagara 
Falls, graduate 

of the Univ. of 
Toronto and Ont. 
Institute of 
Studies in 
Education, will 

do doctoral 
studies in history. 
He has a wife, 
Jennifer. 


JOHN R. YOUNG, a 
member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
Lethbridge, Alta., 

a graduate of 

the Univ. of 
Lethbridge, has a 


JAMES FARRER, a 
member of the U.P. 
Church, U.S.A., of 
Pennsylvania, a 
gracias of Geneva 
ollege, plans 
further study at 
Knox College. = 


wife, Colleen Ann, 
and baby daughter. 


GRADUATES ’75 


JOHN ASHTON 
DEYARMOND of Knox 
Church, Waterloo, 
Ont., a graduate 

of Wilfrid Laurier 
Univ., will go to 
Thunder Bay, Ont., 
with his wife, Ruth. 


DANIEL J. SHUTE, 
a graduate of the 
Univ. of Guelph, 
will go to 

St. Stephen’s, N.B. 


DERRICK DICK of 
First Church, Trail, 
B.C., graduate of 
the Univ. of 
Victoria, will go 
with Susan, his 
wife, to Yorkton- 
Dunleath, Sask. 


SAM McLAUGHLAN 
of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ottawa, 
graduate of Queen’s 
Univ., will go 

with his wife 

Judy to lle 

Perrot Church, Que. 


A.H.W. (HARRY) 
McWILLIAMS, of 
St. Enoch Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., 

a graduate of 
McMaster Univ., 
will go with his 
wife Barbara and 
two children to 
Strathcona Park, 
Kingston, Ont. 
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DONALD E. MacLEOD, 
of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sydney 
Mines, N.S., is a 
graduate of McGill 
Univ. He will go 

with his wife 

Merelyn to North 
Shore, Cape Breton. 
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Ewart College 


JOHN CHAN of the 
Chinese Church, 
Montreal, graduate, 
McGill Univ. and 
some years ago 
Union Seminary, 
Peking and Lingnan 
Univ., Canton, 
China. He has a 
wife, Si Lai Hui, and 
two children. 


SUSAN PIGDEN, of 
St. Luke’s Church, 
Oshawa, Ont., a 
graduate of the 
Univ. of Toronto, 
plans to work and 
travel in Europe. 


a 


LOIS ELAINE 
WHITEWELL of 
Knox Church, 
Binbrook, Ont., 
is studying at 
the Univ. of 
Toronto and will 
work in Calgary- 
Macleod 
Presbytery. 


ARLENE LEONA 
RANDALL of St. 
David-St.Martin 
Church, Ottawa, 
a graduate of 

Algonquin College, 
will work in East 


- and West Toronto 


and Brampton 
Presbyteries. 


SUSAN (McCRORY) 
DICK of Clairlea 
Park Church, 
Scarboro, Ont., 

will go with her 
husband Derrick 

to Knox, Yorkton. 
She is a graduate 
of the Univ. of 
Toronto. 
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MGBEKE GEORGE 
OKORE of Ututu, 
Nigeria, working 
on a B.A. degree 
at the Univ. of 
Toronto, plans 

to work in Nigeria. 


KATHERINE ANNE 
MURDOCH, of Weston 
Church, Ont., 

plans to complete 

her B.A. at the 

Univ. of Toronto. 


DIANE ELIZABETH 
JAMIESON, of 
Knox Crescent and 
Kensington Church, 
Montreal, studied 
at the Univ. of 
Toronto, plans 
further study for 
her B.A. degree. 


LINDA NANETTE 
GREEN, a member 
of St. Andrew's 
Church, Whitby, 
Ont., a graduate 
of the Univ. 

of Toronto. 
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The Centennial in 


THE IDEA of a special choir to commemorate the centennial of 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada was originated and de- . 


veloped by David Christiani. He was already active as director 
of the youth choir in his home church, Melville Presbyterian in 
West Hill, Ont., and as a professional bass with the Festival 
Singers of Canada. Despite these commitments he has devoted 
his time and talents to directing the Centennial Choir. 

The choir’s first few weeks were a flurry of preparation for 
the 1974 General Assembly in Kitchener. After hours of con- 
centrated rehearsal, we presented our initial concert there. The 
response was a Standing ovation, an encouraging omen for the 
year ahead. c 

In September we began to plan for the long term, adding new 
members, extending our repertoire, and adopting our concert 
attire. For the ladies this consists of full-length dresses of red, 
with a strand of pearls. The men wear grey slacks and blue 
sports jackets, accented by centennial lapel pins and ties of a 
striking red, white, and blue pattern. 

Most of our concerts have been in churches in Toronto and 
other cities in Ontario. The choir has also given several special 
performances. The Christmas concert was in Knox College 


chapel, and featured as guest artists Erika Goodman, harpist, » 


and Malcolm Russell, bass, plus a medieval instrumental group. 
The centennial service on CBC television June 8 includes music 
by the choir, as does the soundtrack for the centennial multi- 
media presentation. 

Disaster nearly struck in April when David, our director, 
broke his collar-bone in a skiing accident. However he carried 
on quite efficiently with one arm in a sling. 

Four of the singers are students in theology at Knox College: 
Judee Archer, Iona MacLean, Patricia Presswell, and Gordon 
Smith. Others with strong Presbyterian affiliations include 
David Whyte, son of the minister of Melville Church, Nancy 
Ball, who works for the church’s board of congregational life, 
and Sheila Kirkland, who organized the centennial banner com- 
petition and displays. 


The choir’s repertoire spans eight centuries of compositional 


styles, from a 12th-century plainsong to a distinctly 20th- 
century anthem using innovative techniques such as tone clus- 
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ong 
by Judy Melanson 


ters. Selections using double choir arrangement or a brass en- 
semble also add variety to the programs. Part of the choir’s 
function is performing the winning selections in the centennial 
hymn-writing competition. These are ‘‘Welcome Here,”’ with 
both words and music written bY Travis Grimes, and ** At Last 
Has Dawned,”’ in which Dr. V. Isabel Jones set an original text 
to Vaughan Williams’ stirring hymn tune ‘‘Sine Nomine.”’ 

The greatest emphasis has been on the rich heritage of Christ- 
ian music available to every congregation through our Book of 
Praise. Some hymns, such as the traditional *‘Old 100th,”’ are 
sung just as they appear in the Book of Praise; others are 
presented in concert settings written by such noted composers as 
Healey Willan and Ralph Vaughan Williams. 

Throughout the past year the choir has developed a remarka- 
ble sense of unity and purpose. Social life began at the first 
September rehearsal, with a get-acquainted party involving an 
ingenious musical jigsaw puzzle. From an assortment of 36 
strangers, the choir quickly fostered fellowship and friendship 

Our accompanist, Roger Hobbs, has his own church choir, as 
well as being involved with the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir. 
His musical abilities and never-failing sense of humour add to 
the fun of rehearsals, and his spontaneous embellishments to the 
accompaniments really keep us all on our toes. 

Singing in the choir has been a wonderful Christian experi- 
ence. It has also been fulfilling musically, since this choir is free 
from the deadline of producing a new anthem ‘“‘every Sunday, 
on the Sunday.’’ We are in the enviable position of being able to 
select some fairly challenging works, and spend the hours of 
rehearsal necessary to bring off a polished performance. 
David's skilled directing calls forth the best in all of us, and as 
we grow more musically proficient, the satisfaction of develop- 
ing our gifts to the fullest increases our joy in using these gifts to 
glorify God. 

The choir is appearing this month at the General Assembly in 
Montreal and at the Congress in Hamilton, then we will tour the 
Maritimes during the first two weeks of July. That will mark the 
end of the choir as a centennial project, which is a saddening 
thought, but the chance of singing ina choir like this fora year is 
a privilege for which we will always give thanks to God. * 
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NEWS 


Knox convocation 


Twelve men and one woman received 
diplomas at the 13 1st convocation of Knox 
College, Toronto. All but one of the 
graduates earned the degree of Master of 
Divinity also. 

Prof. David W. Hay, who is retiring in 
August after 31 years on the faculty, gave 
the convocation address. The senate has 
conferred the title of professor emeritus on 
Dr. Hay and a portrait of him is to be 
presented to Knox College later. 

In his statement Principal J. Stanley 
Glen paid tribute to Andrew Adair who has 
served on the college board for 31 years 
and was chairman of it for 20 years. 

A travelling scholarship was awarded to 
Brian J. Fraser, who headed the third year 
class. The second travelling scholarship 
went to Harry McWilliams. The board of 
world mission D.A. McKenzie prize for 
best record of service on a home mission 
field was awarded to Angus Sutherland. A 


special scholarship was given the Rev. 
Haimdat Sawh of Guyana whose degree of 
M. Div. was won with honours. 

The degree of Master of Theology was 
conferred upon Lawrence J. Brice, the 
Rev. Zander Dunn, and the Rev. Clifford 
Johnson. 

Honorary Doctor of Divinity degrees 
were received by the Rev. William R. Bell 
of Knox Church, New Westminister, 
B.C., the Rev. M. Edgar Burch of Mimico 
Church, clerk of West Toronto Presby- 
tery, and the Rev. James Ferguson of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Stratford, Ont. 


Montreal convocation 


The 108th annual convocation of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal was held 
in the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul 
on Wednesday evening, May 7th. 

The convocation address on ‘‘The Old 
Testament and the Hope of Mankind,”’ 
was delivered by Rev. Dr. James Barr, 
professor of Semitic languages and litera- 
tures, the University of Manchester, Eng- 
land. Professor Barr came to Montreal 
from Chicago where he has been guest 
lecturer for the spring quarter in the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago Divinity School. A 
former member of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege faculty, he is the third generation in a 
distinguished Scottish ministerial family. 
His grandfather, the Rev. James Barr, be- 
came well known as a Labour Member of 
the British Parliament. 

Donald E. MacLeod received the di- 
ploma and John Chan the certificate of the 
College. The acting principal, Professor 
Donald N. MacMillan, intimated that 
there are excellent prospects for much 
larger graduating classes over the next 
three years. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity, hon- 
Oris Causa, was conferred upon the Rev. 
Robert P. Carter and the Rev. William 
Lawson, Dr. Lawson, now in his 22nd 
year in St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, 
Ont. has rendered distinguished service 
both in the local community and in the 
general work of the church. Dr. Carter, an 
alumnus of the college, has given out- 
standing leadership in tasks assigned to 
him by the General Assembly, particularly 
in the field of Christian education and as 
director of planning and development. He 
is now serving as minister of Knox 
Church, Agincourt, Ont. 


(News continued on page 20) 
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ITIS ASTRANGE FACT that in a day when church attendance 
and membership are on the decline, church school enrolment 
continues to drop, and each year thousands fewer parents bother 
even to have their children baptized, interest in the Bible con- 
tinues unabated. The Bible is still a best seller; despite a spate of 
modern translations, Today’s English Version (Good News for 
Modern Man) has sold over 50 million copies since 1966 
making it the best selling paperback of all times, far surpassing 
its nearest rivals, Dr. Benjamin Spock’s Baby and Child Care 
and Webster's Dictionary. Last December, Time magazine in a 
cover story ‘‘How True is the Bible?’’ reviewed current interest 
in and discussion of the Bible. 

Yet in the main-line Protestant denominations ai least, many 
are unsure of the role of scripture today. Dr. James D. Smart has 
written of The Strange Silence of the Bible in the Church 
(Westminster Press, 1970). For many Christians Bible study 
seems as Outdated as the midweek prayer meeting and the 
Sunday evening service. Attempts at Bible study are frequently 
sporadic, half-hearted, groping and unsure. 

Of course, this is not universally true. Conservative and 
fundamentalist churches and sects are experiencing a re- 
surgence at the present time. In an uncertain age many are 
attracted by an oversimplified and authoritative presentation of 
the gospel, though this trend is certainly also a judgment on 
liberal scholarship for its failure to provide a satisfactory doc- 
trine of the word of God. Nor should we forget the great revival 
of biblical studies in the Roman Catholic Church. The papal 
encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu of 1943 gave Roman scholars 
the green light to use modern methods and to open up study of 
the Bible. The Roman Catholic Church now co-operates with 
the Bible Societies to promote the (traditionally Protestant) aim 
of making scripture as widely available as possible in the lan- 
guage of the people. 

All great revivals of the church have stemmed from a redis- 
covery of the essential message of scripture. The current interest 
in religion, including the Bible, indicates a longing to hear the 
divine word, a longing which is not being satisfied by what is 
happening (or not happening) within our churches and congreg- 
ations. ‘“Behold, the days are coming, says the Lord God, when 
I will send a famine on the land; not a famine of bread, not a 
thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord. They shall 
wander from sea to sea, and from north to east; they shall run to 
and fro, to seek the word of the Lord, but they shall not find it.”’ 
(Amos 8:11, 12.) 


We are often not clear in our own minds what is meant by 
“‘the Word of God.’’ The phrase is not as simple as it sounds. 
First, it can mean God’s revelation in the history of his people 
Israel and supremely in the event of Jesus. *‘The word that came 
to Jeremiah from the Lord...’’; in Jesus. ‘“The word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.’’ God’s word was generally given in 
concrete historical situations, in times of real need and crisis. 

Second, the library of books we call the Bible constitutes the 
written record of the original revelation. Of course, this was 
written in human language and in the thought forms of the day. 
It is a record of the revelation rather than the revelation itself. 
The Bible records, witnesses to, and contains the word of God 
rather than being identical with the word of God. 

Neither of these is directly the word of God for us today. A 
third meaning of *‘The Word of God,’’ however, is God’s 
message directed to us in our present situation. We hear this 
only when we line up the revealed Word (which we reach 
through the written word) with the contemporary situation in 
such a way that a new word of God speaks to us. Jeremiah’s 
message that Jerusalem will fall to the Babylonians is obviously 
not directly relevant to us today. But if we study the Book of 
Jeremiah and grasp what the prophet was really saying to the 
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people of his day, and combine this with a study of what is 
happening in our own world in 1975, then with the help of the 
Holy Spirit we can hear God’s word of judgment on our society, 
and also his word of mercy and of hope. 

In order to hear this dynamic and vital, demanding and 
gracious word of God directed to us and to today’s world clearly 
at least two things are essential: a knowledge of the Bible, and a 
knowledge of the contemporary situation. 


Knowledge of the Bible 


A knowledge of the Bible on the part of most church members 
could be assumed at one time but not now. Even within the 
church there are many biblical illiterates. To suggest that any 
believer can open the Bible, read it for himself and immediately 
understand what he reads is a dangerous half-truth. The Re- 
formed tradition has always emphasized both the study of the 
Bible by the best scholarly methods available, and the impor- 
tance of teaching a knowledge of the Bible to all the people of 
God. 

The study of the Bible has been revolutionized in the last 150 
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years by new discoveries and by the development of historical 
and critical methods. These methods have long been taught in 
our colleges but our ministers have often failed to communicate 
the results of such studies to persons in the pew. A modern 
approach to scripture is not at all inconsistent with a Reformed 
and evangelical theology. Surely we must believe that whatever 
contributes to the discovery of truth is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, however much it may upset some of our traditional 
conceptions. We have to face the fact that in such matters as 
authorship and date of biblical books there are many uncertain- 
ties. Biblical scholars have spent too long in arguing over such 
matters however, and not enough time in studying biblical 
theology — the essential meaning and message of the Bible. 
People who claim to be ‘‘Bible-believing’’ Christians often 

are far from that; they have a repertoire of 15 or 20 favourite 
texts and no more. We all tend to leave out the parts of the Bible 
we don’t agree with or don’t understand. What we need to try 
and grasp is the total, biblical view. After all, the Bible says, 
**Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live’? (Exodus 22:18). Does 
this mean that we are to burn witches? Individual texts have to 

. be seen in their original context and then read in the light of the 

- total biblical outlook. 

_ June, 1975 
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Romans 13:1, ‘“Let every petson be subject to the governing 
authorities,’’ is frequently cited to show that Christians should 
obey the state come what may, since the state is divinely 
ordained. But read Revelation 13 where the Roman Empire is 
represented as a “‘beast rising out of the sea,’’ and where the 
Christian is counselled to resist the state since it is controlled by 
the devil! Which text is right? They can only be understood 
against their quite different historical backgrounds. They have 
both to be considered, along with many other Bible passages, 
before a truly biblical view of church-state relations can be 
sketched out. (If you’re interested, Oscar Cullman has done this 
in his The State in the New Testament, Scribner’s, 1956). 

God’s word can be communicated in many forms; what 
counts is the biblical message rather than the means used to 
convey it. Genesis chapter | is clearly not a scientific account of | 
creation and to try to make it into one is foolish. But it does 
convey what science cannot tell us —the vital theological truth 
that without God nothing would exist and that the world in 
which we live is entrusted to us by God. 

Similarly those who spend all their time trying to show that 
Jonah either could or could not have survived three days inside a 
great fish tend to miss the whole point of the parable which was 
to break down racial prejudice and the ‘‘in group mentality,” 
and to encourage God’s people to share the knowledge of God 
with all men. 


The contemporary situation 


Study of the Bible itself only takes us half-way towards 
hearing God’s word; we need also a knowledge of the contem- 
porary situation. While the minister, with his specialized train- 
ing, may be an expert (or at least a useful resource person) in 
understanding the message of the Bible, he may not be an expert 
at all in what is going on in the world today. Church members — 
the engineer, housewife, farmer, businessman, artist, student— 
may have, each in their own way, much deeper insights into the 
contemporary situation. To hear the word of God we need both 
kinds of people, meeting together as a group, reading the Bible 
in the light of today’s world and looking at today’s world in the 
light of the Bible. 

The minister, in his teaching role, may help the group under- 
stand how the Bible views church-state relations; the lay mem- 
bers may know about specific problems of church-state relations 
in the Canada of 1975. God’s word is heard as the biblical 
outlook and the contemporary problems are brought into align- 
ment. 

The biblical doctrine of creation can be very abstract until 
church members share their concerns about ecology and perhaps 
some quite specific local case of the pollution of the environ- 
ment. Then something clicks! God’s word speaks to us, and 
demands action on our part here and now! 

Jonah is just a folk tale, until we face our prejudices and our 
lamentable failures in mission. But when God’s word does 
reach us, it really hits home and catapults us out of our comfort- 
able pews. 

Bible study is not easy, but it is essential for the continued 
reforming and renewal of the church. In a day when there seems 
to be increasing polarization between “‘liberals’’ and **conser- 
vatives,’’ the Presbyterian Church could play a vital role in 
transcending these hurtful divisions and in offering a sound 
doctrine of the Word of God which is both biblical and contem- 
porary. There is no better time to undertake this task than the 
start of our second century. What are we waiting for? * 


PROF. CHARLES SCOBIE, who is head of the Religious Studies department, 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. B. will lead Bible study at Congress '75 
in Hamilton, June 26-29. 
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NEWS 


Cuban Presbyterians 


In a number of statements, the Ninth 
Assembly of the Presbyterian-Reformed 
Church in Cuba voiced its support of the 
nation’s prime minister, Dr. Fidel Castro 
and criticized counter-revolutionary at- 
titudes in Peru. 

In a loyal message to Dr. Castro, the 
Assembly expressed its indebtedness to 
him for his leadership, and for the launch- 
ing of the ‘‘people’s power’’ movement in 
the island as a means towards the estab- 
lishment of social democracy. 

With regard to Peru, the Assembly 
spoke of that country’s ‘‘movement led by 
the armed forces as a new and interesting 
experiment in revolutionary dynamics, but 
also as an intolerable reality for the 
enemies of the Latin American revolu- 
tion.”’ 


From the West 


Special events were held in two western 
synods in April, one in British Columbia 
and the other in Saskatchewan. 

In Saskatchewan a family conference 
met at St. Paul’s Church, Prince Albert, 
where the Rev. Angus McGillivray is 
minister. The guest speaker was Dr. 
Mariano DiGangi, and about 100 regis- 
tered, including young people. Program 
arrangements were made by Al Codling 
and Joe Cochran, with Llew Codling in 
charge of music. 

The British Columbia conference was 
held at Kamloops under the chairmanship 
of Henry Romain, the B.C. member of-the 
national committee of PM. The Bible 
teacher was the Rev. John Allison of 
Cheyne Church, Stoney Creek, Ont., a 
former minister at Kimberly, B.C. It was 
decided that a Bible conference of this type 
should be held each year. The Rev. Paul 
Walker of Vancouver was in charge of 
music and Rod Douglas of Trail assisted 
with arrangements. 


A twin celebration 


A unique celebration was held in West- 
minister Church, Smiths Falls, Ont. in 
April. They invited the Presbyterian Pres- 
bytery of Lanark-Renfrew and the United 
Church Renfrew Presbytery to a joint 
celebration marking anniversaries of both 
denominations. This year is the SOth 
anniversary of The United Church of 
Canada. 

Following a Communion service, Rev. 
Dr. Gordon Smyth of Lanark spoke on 
‘‘The Legacy of John Calvin.’’ Then each 
presbytery held separate business ses- 
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sions. They came together again at a 


luncheon which featured presentation of 
centennial certificates to various officials 
of both presbyteries, made by the minister 
of Westminister Church, the Rev. Don 
Moore. A two hour discussion centred 
around *‘The Gospel in Today’s World’’ 
concluded that both denominations should 
draw closer in their common mission. 


Oshawa’s togetherness 


To solidify their Christian witness five 
congregations in Oshawa, Ont. joined in 
centennial year plans. Representatives of 
Knox, St. Luke’s, St. Paul’s and_ the 
Hungarian and Ukrainian Presbyterian 
Churches formed a planning committee. 

The result was a mission weekend 
which began on Friday night with a pot- 
luck supper in St. Luke’s with the planning 
committee and the mission team of Mar- 
garet Kennedy of India, Joy Randall and 
Clare McGill of Taiwan, Giollo Kelly, 
Canada, and Haimdat Sawh of Guyana. A 
mission rally followed at which Miss Ken- 
nedy spoke. 

Saturday saw the mission move into the 
several congregations with simultanious 
events and missionary participation. The 
day ended with a joint youth event in St. 
Paul’s. Following two hours of study, shar- 
ing and graffiti preparations on the theme 
‘‘Mission is ... ”’ the evening conclud- 


ed with the electrifying sounds of the 
‘*Sledge Hammer,’’ a youth combo from 
St. Paul’s. 


AT MISSION WEEKEND in Oshawa, Ont. were, from the left: Rev. Clare 
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Sunday featured missionaries in the | 


several church schools, and preaching at 
worship services. The weekend ended 
with a joint evening service in Knox, fil- 
ling the main auditorium. The Korean 
Presbyterian Church Choir, Toronto, 
added a new and meaningful dimension to 
the praise. The highlight was a telephone 
conversation with the Rev. Glen Davis in 
Fukuoka, Japan, placed by the youth and 
heard by the congregation. It lasted 18 
minutes, and when the last ‘“‘Goodbye, 
God bless you’’ was said, the congrega- 
tion broke into applause. 

As one person said, ““This was a great 
weekend. We learmed we are not alone in 
our congregations, but are part of a greater 


fellowship of Presbyterians. These joint ~ 


efforts must continue.’’ The ministers and 
planning committee are determined that 
they will. 


Bibles confiscated 


The goverment of Taiwan, under its 
present policy of promoting the Mandarin 
language in favour of Taiwanese, has re- 
cently confiscated 2,000 copies of the 
Bible in modern Taiwanese which were in 
stock with the Taiwan Bible Society. In 
addition, the sale of this best-selling new 
translation — prepared jointly by Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic scholars — has 
been forbidden. 

Steps are being taken by the society for 
the return of the confiscated Bibles and for 
the lifting of the ban on sales. 


McGill, Taiwan, Rev. J.A. McKay, St. Luke’s, Miss Giollo Kelly, 
mission board, Rev. J.M. Anderson, St. Paul’s, Rev. Haimdat Sawh, 


Guyana and Rev. Dr. A.J. Gowland, 


minister of Knox Church. 
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From the far north 


FIRST CHURCH, WHITEHORSE, 
Yukon Territory, was the 
scene of a centennial 
celebration by Peace River 
Presbytery for which some 
travelled 25 hours by bus. 


Four moderators were present at First 
Church, Whitehorse, Yukon Territory for 
a special presbytery meeting and the in- 
duction of the minister. They were Rev. 
Dr. Hugh F. Davidson, moderator of the 
100th General Assembly, the Rev. W.I. 
Mcllveen, moderator of the Synod of Al- 
berta, Rev. Dr. W.P. Janssen, moderator 
of Peace River Presbytery, and the Rev. 
W.I. McPherson, moderator of the 
Whitehorse congregation. 

Only one representative elder was ab- 
sent when the presbytery was constituted. 
Twenty-nine people had travelled 25 hours 
by bus from Dawson Creek. The only 
casualty was one case of chicken pox. 

During the weekend the Rev. W.I. 
McPherson was inducted as minister of 
Whitehorse, where he has been serving 
under appointment. The visit to this north- 
em member was part of Peace River 
Presbytery’s centennial celebration. 


A Montreal event 


More than 90 people attended the an- 
nual spring dinner of the Presbyterian 
Church School Association of the Presby- 
tery of Montreal, held at The Presbyterian 
College following a Communion service 
in the chapel. 

Rev. Dr. John A. Simms addressed the 
gathering on the history of The Pres- 
byterian College. He was presented with 
a copy of Dr. John Moir’s history of our 
church to be placed in the library of the 
Protestant School Board of Greater Mont- 
real. 


Germans take action 


Efforts to help bring about better under- 
standing in Northern Ireland and South 
Africa were among major items discussed 
at the executive committee of the Reform 
Alliance (Reformierter Bund) in the Fed- 
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Carefree Living 
Companionship 


So YOU Know John 3:16 


NEW HORIZONS TOWER 


A residence for senior citizens is now open at Duffe- 
rin and Bloor Streets in Toronto. Join us for: 
Gracious Dining 
Convenient Transportation 
If you are 60 years of age or over and in reasonably 
good health, enquire about residency today. 

Phone (416) 537-3135, or write: 

Dept. A, New Horizons Tower, 

1140 Bloor Street West, 

Toronto, Ontario M6H 4E6 

ALSO VACATION ACCOMMODATION 


for Senior Citizens who are looking for accommodation while 
their family or companions are vacationing. 


Are you concerned that others do not? 

Supporting the Canadian Bible Society in your local 
community, in your congregation, or by sending your 
contribution direct, is one of the most effective ways of 


sharing the Gospel. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
FE National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1. 


Christian Children’s Fund is 


e EXPERIENCED 
e EFFICIENT 

e ECONOMICAL 

e CONSCIENTIOUS 


For 36 years Christian Children’s Fund has 
been helping to meet the urgent needs of 
destitute, abandoned and needy children 
throughout the world. Every day requests 
are received from social, mission and goy- 
ernment workers to admit these children 
to our nearly 900 Homes and Projects. 


You can sponsor a girl or boy.for just $15 
per month. You receive your child’s photo, 
history, description and address of the Home 
or project, and the privilege of correspond- 
ing. Letters are translated in our overseas’ 
offices. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is an 
independent, non-sectarian, non - political, 
non-profit, incorporated charitable organi- 
zation, registered with the Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa, No. 0211987-01-13. 


Areas of greatest need -are, India, Jamaica, 
Philippines, Taiwan, Africa, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, South America. (Or let us select 
a child for you from our emergency list). 


I wish to ‘“‘sponsor’’ 
One year in 


a boy 


full year [] first month [J 

I cannot ‘“‘sponsor” a child but want to help 
by giving (Greg ae eee 

[] Please send me more information. 


INET oes Mana ee 

Addressuusiy i: n ajieacd aecaen aN 
Place Prov te 
Postale Codey wy ota P-6-75 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S 


OF CANADA 


FUND 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. M4T 1Y8 


Income Tax Receipts are Issued Promptly 
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eral Republic of Germany. 

The committee recommended that the 
Bund’s member churches and congrega- 
tions should participate in twinning and 
exchange programs with Irish Pres- 
byterian congregations, and that they 
should support ecumenical relief programs 
organized under auspices of the Confer- 
ence of European Churches. 


Christian greetings 


More Easter greeting cards than ever 
were sent this year by individuals and con- 
gregations of the Netherlands Reformed 
(Hervormde) Church to a selected number 
of oppressed or imprisoned Christians in 
different countries around the world. This 
year’s addresses — 12 in all — included a 
pastor, a student leader and a woman pro- 
fessor in Korea, a teacher in Paraguay who 
had undergone torture while in prison, a 
pastor in Uruguay, staff members of an 
evangelical printing press in Lithuania, ar- 
rested October 24, 1974, and three South 
Africans among whom is Father Cos De- 
smond. 

In 1973, when the Eastercard action was 
started, greetings were sent to the families 
of 45 evangelical Christians imprisoned in 
the Soviet Union. Last year messages were 
sent to a number of Christians in South 
Africa who were under “‘banning orders”’ 
(restricted in movement and expression of 
opinion). 


A co-operative society 


Difficulties experienced in obtaining 
Swiss work permits have led the World 
Council of Churches to decide to locate the 
Ecumenical Development Co-operative 
Society in the Netherlands. 

The society, created by the central 
committee last August, now has 31 mem- 
bers (13 in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America) which have _ subscribed 
$800,000. Now that a decision on a site 
has been made, a new appeal is due to go 
out soon encouraging churches and church 
agencies to participate. 

The society will make loans for agricul- 
tural projects, housing, handicrafts and 
small businesses in communities that have 
not been able to raise the necessary capital. 
Priority will be given to transfer of the 
power of decision-making to local groups 
of poor people. 

The first meeting of the founding mem- 
bers is scheduled for early autumn. 


A rural revival 


Founded in 1881, Knox Church, Moore 
is arural congregation on the flat clay land 
of Moore Township in Western Ontario. It 
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has always been small, and when the Rev. 
John Cruikshank was called to the charge 
four years ago there were 34 members. 

Since that time a gradual increase in 
church attendance has been recorded, and 
last December the number of members 
rose to 61, just two short of the highest 
membership in history. Average Sunday 
attendance is 50, and a nursery has been 
started. 

In four years budget givings went up 
from $275 to $600. Then last January, for 
the first time in living memory, the con- 
gregation accepted the full allocation of 
$757 for the General Assembly’s budget. 
It was paid in advance in February of 
1975, the gift of a grateful people to mark 
centennial year. 

Knox Church, Moore, which only a few 
years ago seemed a dying congregation, 
was doubtless the first congregation of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to meet its 
budget allocation in full in 1975. 

Why this evidence of spiritual renewal 
in arural congregation? The minister says: 
‘‘T am convinced that I see the Holy Spirit 
in action.”’ 


CARL WHITE presenting a New 
English pulpit Bible to 
Rev. John Cruickshank. 


MRS. ANNIE NEAL presented an 
oak chair to Knox Church, Moore 
Township, in memory of her 
parents and her husband's parents. 


Oi, 


Presbyterian floral bed 


Visitors to Niagara Falls, Ont. 
summer will find the centennial of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada celebrated 
in flowers. 

Some 3,000 plants will be used to create 
a Presbyterian centennial design in a circu- 
lar floral bed on the Niagara River Park- 
way near the School of Horticulture. There 
is a large parking area and the tour buses 
stop there. 

William Snowden, supervisor of the 
centennial floral bed, suggested the lay- 
out. Working with him is T.R. Gauld, an 
elder in Stamford Church. 


To combat racism 


A record sum of $479,000 has been 
allocated from the special fund to combat 
racism of the World Council of Churches. 
More than one-half of this amount will go 
to the liberation movements of Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia), Namibia and South Africa 
working for black majority rule. 

The 26-member executive committee of 


the World Council made the grants to 19 | 


organizations of racially-oppressed people 
on six continents plus eight “‘support 
groups’’ aiding victims of racial injustice. 

Two grants of $83,000 each were ap- 
proved for the African National Council of 


Zimbabwe and the Southwest African - 


People’s Organization of Namibia. 

Under the leadership of Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, ANC is struggling for black 
majority rule in Zimbabwe. The grant will 
be used to open offices throughout the 
country to enable its leaders to communi- 
cate with the masses, and to provide social 
welfare services to those whose homes 
were destroyed by civil war. 


SWAPO asked for money for legal 
defense for detainees, relief for their 
families and health, educational and re- 
habilitation services to Namibians who 
have fled to Zambia to escape South Afri- 
can military harassment. 


Grants of $45,000 dollars each went to - 


the African National Congress and the Pan 
Africanist Congress of Azania, both doing 
political educational work in South Africa 
via radio and other means. 

Smaller sums were designated for. or- 
ganizations of racially-oppressed people 
in Latin America (Indians in Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Colombia), Asia (Koreans in 
Japan), Australia (Aborigines), North 
America (Indians, Blacks and Chicanos) 
and Europe (North Africans in France and 
immigrants in UK). 

This year’s grants bring to $1,529,000 
the total amount disbursed from the special 
fund to combat racism since it started in 
1970. 

The $479,000 disbursed this year was 
made up of donations from individuals, 
churches and groups as well as grants from 


the governments of the Nether 


Sweden and Norway. 
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In addition to funding organizations of 
the racially oppressed, the executive 
committee voted $57,000 for eight support 
groups in the UK, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, USA, Canada, Belgium, and Japan. 
These include anti-apartheid groups and 
others seeking to combat racism in various 
parts of the world. Most of them conduct 
educational campaigns showing how cor- 
porate investments, white migration and 
government policies support racism in- 
stitutions in Southern Africa. 


HARRY McWILLIAMS, president of 
the Missionary and Theological 
Society, Knox College, in 
conversation with Principal J.S. 
Glen in the new common room. 


WCC membership 


If the Nairobi Assembly next November 
follows the recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee on new applications for 
membership, the total membership of the 
World Council of Churches by year’s end 
will be 280 in more than 90 countries. 

Recommended for full membership are: 
the Church of the Province of the Indian 
Ocean (60,000 members), the African 
Christian Church and Schools (30,500 
members in Kenya) and the Cook Islands 
Christian Church (14,746 in Cook Islands, 
12,000 additional members temporarily in 
New Zealand Presbyterian Church). Each 
is invited to send one delegate to the As- 
sembly. 

Seven other churches nominated for as- 
sociate membership are Church of Bang- 


ladesh, Evangelical Methodist Church of. 
Costa Rica, Methodist Church of Samoa, 


Protestant Church in Sabah, Malaysia, 
Disciples of Christ, Argentina, Pungan 
Kristen Batak, Indonesia, United King- 
dom Branch of Cherubim and Seraphim 
Church. 


_ Aid for women ministers 


. A symposium on the dress of women 
ministers published in the Church Service 
Society’s Liturgical Review includes a 
suggestion that a clothing allowance and 
even a hairdressing allowance might be 
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included in “‘legitimate expenses’’ from 
congregations. The society, a Church of 
Scotland body, emphasises the quality and 
dignity of Presbyterian worship. 


The suggestion, offered as ‘‘a thought 
for kirk treasurers,’’ comes from Liberton 
elder Allan Blacklaws. He says: ‘‘If we are 
to have women ministers we certainly 
want them to look their best at all times. ”’ 

He also ‘suggests that women elders 
should avoid dark, dowdy, and *‘so-called 
suitable’’ dress at Communion but should 
wear something bright and _ attractive 
‘“‘appropriate to an _ occasion’ of 
celebration’’ — adding that male elders 
who wear black ties do so wrongly, 
‘“seemingly under the impression that the 
occasion is a sad one.”’ 

Other views in the symposium come for 
New College students. One, Jean Keltie, 
suggests that women ministers should 
wear a small lapel brooch instead of the 
male dog-collar and should ensure that 
they never distract attention from their 
ministry by their appearance. 


—from “‘Life and Work,’’ the 
Church of Scotland magazine 


Non-sexist terms 
proposed 


To eliminate sexist language in the con- 
stitution and rules of the World Council of 
Churches, the executive committee will 
Suggest the substitution of ‘‘moderator’’ 
for ‘‘chairman,”’ the use of ‘‘people’’ in 
place of ‘‘men,’’ and an alternative form 
of wording to avoid the use of ‘‘brother- 
hood.”’ 

Final action will be taken by the Fifth 
Assembly in Nairobi, as a result of notice 
given by the central committee at West 
Berlin in mid-1974. 

The executive committee also agreed to 
ask a group of language experts to draw up 
some guidelines for eliminating sexist lan- 
guage from WCC speeches and publica- 
tions, drawing on the guidance already 
provided by member churches and their 
publishing houses. And it approved a 
study planned by the faith and order com- 
mission on **The Community of Men and 
Women’’ with special reference to sym- 
bols, images and language associated with 
the Deity. 

The action followed the receipt of a 
paper which stated: *‘The argument that 
words such as brotherhood or fellowship 
include the whole community, male and 
female, is no longer acceptable to many 
women. Firstly, women have learned that 
the “‘brotherhood’’ within the church re- 
ally is a brotherhood where women are 
often excluded from the decision-making 
process and from ordained ministry. Sec- 
ondly, the use of male pronouns .. . re- 
flects the powerlessness of the very 
women who have heeded Christ’s call to 
freedom and make up a large portion of 
most congregations.”’ Continued 


HANDBOOK 


OF 
DENOMINATIONS 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Anyone interested in 
religious histories and 
statistics will appreciate 
this facts-at-your- 
fingertips handbook. 
Includes origins, doc- 
trines, hierarchies, ad- 
dresses of headquarters, 
and numerical statistics 
on over 250 religious 
bodies. Accurate and 
objective. Index. New 
Sixth Edition! Frank S. 
Mead. $5.95 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welch co.,ltd. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 
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The functions of the WCC might there- 
fore include the following: “‘to express the 
common concern of the churches in the 
service of human need, the breaking down 
of barriers between people, and the promo- 
tion of the human family in justice and 
peace.”’ 

A letter of greeting will be sent to the 
UN-sponsored conference on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year to be held in Mexico 
in June. The text authorized by the execu- 
tive committee expresses: strong support 
for the IWY goals of equality, develop- 
ment and peace for women and men 
throughout the world. 


MEN 


West Toronto 


The men’s work committee of the Pres- 
bytery of West Toronto has been meeting 
with the congregational contact men seek- 
ing ways of engaging more men in the 
mission of the church. 

This presbytery is divided into districts 
with a presbytery men’s work representa- 
tive responsible for encouraging the work 
within the five or six congregations in each 
district. 

Representatives Bob Hauch met re- 
cently with John Hall, Bruce Larmon, Bill 


WEST TORONTO COMMITTEE, 
left, Reg Robbins, Ken Oxby, 
Dave McNeil, Don Brownlee, 
chairman, Reg Strasler, 

Bob Hauch and Bruce Cooper. 


Steadman, Bob Hamilton and the Rev- 
erend R.L. Boggs at Weston Church. 

Representative Reg Robbins arranged a 
meeting of the men of his district at 
Bonar-Parkdale Church. The centennial 
film strip PM Through The Years was 
shown on these occasions followed by dis- 
cussion led by national committee rep- 
resentative Roy Hamilton. 


PM choral groups 


The national committee of Presbyterian 
Men is encouraging the formation of PM 
choral groups in all parts of the church. 


The Toronto group has had engage- 
ments in recent weeks at senior citizens 
homes, Evangel Hall and special congre- 
gational evening services. 

The Hamilton Presbytery men’s group 
has-also been active in presenting the gos- 
pel in song as have groups in eastern and 
western Canada. 


go 


TORONTO CHORAL GROUP, 
Ken Bretherton, Neil McDonald, 
Bob Hanbridge, Art McCullough, 
Bob Cruikshank, Bruce Upshall. 


Banff conference 


The dates announced in the April 
Record for the 1975 P.M. Confer- 
ence at Banff have been moved 


ahead one week due to our accom- 
modation requirements. 
Registration forms will be mail- 
ed in the near future. Be sure to 
make your reservations early. 
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Only one bran cereal 


PARAL eee eae 
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contains prune 
and fig 


concentrates... 


Nabisco 100% Bran... 
the gentle laxative cereal. 


To help maintain natural 
regularity enjoy a delicious- 
tasting breakfast of Nabisco 
100% Bran at least three 
times a week. 


Nabisco 100% Bran can 
provide the bulk your system 
may need to keep you active, 
healthy and regular. Vitamin 
enriched with Riboflavin, 
Thiamine and Iron. 
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BOOKS 


THE ELDERSHIP IN TODAY’S 
CHURCH, by Stephen A. Hayes 

This is a simple and useful booklet for 
any elder, male or female, young or old. It 
says in plain prose what is expected of a 
Presbyterian elder in the way of commit- 
ment, duties and responsibilities. The 
elder’s visit to homes is covered in detail, 
and the booklet ends with a check list for 
elders and sessions. The author is minister 
of Cobourg, Ont. and he prepared this 
publication as a member of the resources 
committee of the board of congregational 
life. (Presbyterian Publications, $1). 


THE LIGHT OF A THOUSAND SUNS, 
by J. Trapp 

Trapp uses strong poetic words, rhyth- 
mic sentences to go through many reli- 
gions and show us why the people believed 
in order to prove to us that everyone, deep 
inside, is religious. This message is 
summed up in these words: *‘What truth 
the religions have is not the certitude of 
reason or logic; but more like the sureness 
of the feel of an apple in one’s hand.”’ This 
book is the message all the drug addicts, 
mixed-up kids, and even your son and 


daughter want to hear from religious peo- 
ple, but never do. (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $3.70) 

M. Haourt 


SEASONS, by Hal Borland, photography 
by Les Line 

We can identify with ‘‘seasons’’ so 
open this book and find colour in nature 
and the written word in harmonious blend. 
There is a combination of the objectivity of 
a scientist and nature photographer, giving 
the reader and viewer enjoyment and a fine 
addition to any library. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $12.95) 


CHILDREN SING, Book 2, R. Harold 
Terry, editor 

A collection of 30 songs for children of 
about grades three to six, contemporary as 
well as traditional, which can be sung in 
church. Most arrangements are simple and 
easy to sing. Interesting suggestions are 
given to the director for getting the chil- 
dren involved. (Welch, director’s edition, 
$3.95, pupil's edition, $1.35, both paper). 


TALK TO ME! by Charlie W. Shedd 

How can a woman get her husband to 
communicate? Dr. Shedd gives practical 
advice in 35 letters to ‘“Heather,’’ drawing 
on his 35 years experience in marriage, 
written in a thoughtful yet readable form. 
(Doubleday, $4.50) 


COLLINS ENGLISH LEARNER’S 
DICTIONARY 

Especially designed for those who are 
learning English, giving clear illustrations 
of how a word is used, example sentences 
and phrases, and idioms. This will be use- 
ful to those working with New Canadians 
as well as to the learners. (Collins, $4.50). 


THE NEW PLEASURE CHEST, by 
Helen and Larry Eisenberg 
The how, what and where questions of 
group and family fun are answered in this 
valuable recreation resource guide. An 
updated version of an older book, it is of 
equal value to the beginning leader or to 
the experienced one. It contains ideas for 
all age groups. Play is fun— and so is this 
book. (Welch, $3.95, paper, $1.95). 
Frances D. Nugent 


ELECTRIC LITURGY, by Dennis 
Benson 
If you know him, you would only ex- 
pect Dennis Benson to be stimulating, 
challenging, refreshing, almost overpow- 
ering, but still sensitive. To read this is to 
be immersed in an experience that results 
in new excitement about the prospects and 
possibilities for worship in an electric age. 
And oh yes, it comes with two records — 
couldn’t you have guessed? (John Knox, 
$4.95) 
ELE. Siverns 


GRADUATE COURSES 


, 


1. Interpreting the Psalms: 


Seminary in Virginia. 


2. The Historical Jesus for Today’s Church - 
OTTO BETZ, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Studies, University of Tubingen, 
Germany. 


ga 
ee 
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Their Meaning 
and Use in the Community of Faith - 
JAMES LUTHER MAYS, Professor of 
Biblical Interpretation, Union Theological 


Poe. 
| 


? GRADUATE COURSES — July 1 - 24 


3. Our Faith in God and the Challenge of 


te | Contemporary Unbelief JAN M. 
~ ££ LOCHMAN, Professor of Systematic 
= vy Theology at the University of Basel, 

Switzerland. 

a 


4. The Liberation Theme in Theology - j 
JOHN C. BENNETT, Visiting Professor, "\s & cs 
Pacific School of Religion. b at 


1975 SUMMER SESSION 


MEET THESE :NTERNATIONALLY 
ACCLAIMED AUTHORITIES 
The Vancouver School of Theology is an 


ecumenical school on the campus of 
The University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver. 


The Summer Session is at post-graduate 
level and registration is restricted to those 
who have completed a three-year course 
in theology. 


These courses may be used for credit 
towards Th.M. degree, or taken for audit 
only. Auditors pay full tuition fees, but 
are not required to submit papers or 
write examinations. 


STUDY LEAVE SEMINARS 
1:30 - 4:30 p.m. daily 
Nos. 5 & 6 — July 1-11 
Nos. 7 & 8 — July 14-24 
Students may combine seminars with a 
graduate study course. These enrolments 
fi} will be limited because of workshops. 


\ancouver school of theology 
6000 iona drive, vancouver, b.c. V6T 1L4 / (604) 228-9031 


For descriptive brochure, enquiries may be sent to the DEAN of SUMMER SESSION. 


. Religion and Modern Consciousness - 


School and Douglass College, Rutgers 


. The 


STUDY LEAVE SEMINARS 


5. Moral Education & Moral Counsel: The 

Pastor & His Congregation - JAMES M. 
GUSTAFSON, University Professor of 
Theological Ethics, University of Chicago. 


PETER L. BERGER, Professor, Graduate 


University. 


So 7. Myths, Dreams and Imagination in Edu- 
“ cation GERALD H. SLUSSER, 
Professor of Theology and Education, 
Eden Theological Seminary. 


Pastor as Administrator/Leader - 
ROBERT J. ARNOTT, Professor of 
Parish Ministry and Co-ordinator of 
Field Education, School of Theology at 
Claremont. 
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HYMN OF THE MONTH 


from the new book of Praise 


108 —God of earth and planets 
507 —Jesus, Friend of little children 


HERE ARE TWO attractive chil- 
dren’s hymns new to the Book of 
Praise. It would be unfortunate if 
they are being overlooked because 
of their new location in the book, 
placed as they are’ by topic. 

An extensive topical index has 
been provided beginning on page 
774, and under ‘‘Children’s 
Hymns’”’ there is a sizeable list of 
hymns suitable for all ages in the 
church school. One little hymn, 
‘‘God of earth and planets’’ catches 
the spirit of today’s world, and is full 
of a sense of childlike wonder. It’s 
tune, ‘‘Glenfinlas’’ is well within 


f 


THE HANDBELL CHOIR of First Chu 


tch’ Pictou Nise 


the singing capabilities of quite 
young children. 

“‘Jesus, Friend of little children’’ 
is another hymn which has a special 
appeal for even the youngest chil- 
dren. It’s author, Walter John 
Mathams, spent his early life at sea, 
trained for the Baptist ministry, and 
later was admitted to the ministry of 
the Church of Scotland. The tune, 
‘‘Westridge’’ was written especially 
for a hymn book for girls and boys 
by Martin Shaw, who with his 
younger brother, Geoffrey, did so 
much to raise the standard of music 
in both church and school. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have a junior choir, give them the 
responsibility of introducing these 
meaningful hymns to the young 
children in your church school. 

—Lilian Forsyth 


will perform at Congress ’75 in Hamilton, Ont. Their 
instructor-director is Mrs. Joan Clark, centre. 


BOOKS, continued 


ARE YOU IN THE PICTURE? by Kath- 
leen Sladen 
This is a series of fine-arts reproduc- 
tions which will stir the imagination of 
boys and girls from ages eight to 12. Under 
each picture is a conversation-starter for 
use with a group or to stimulate thinking 
on the part of an individual child. It deals 
with situations in which children have 
been involved, and helps them to think 
beyond to experiences of the presence of 
God. It is the kind of book to take on a 
summer vacation for quiet times with the 
whole family. (Welch, $3.50) 
Mabel Booth 


DISCOVER ONTARIO, by John Rich- 
mond 

Planning to travel around Ontario dur- 
ing your holidays or on summer week- 
ends? Here are 40 country trips originally 
published in Toronto Calendar magazine. 
Those who love to explore by car will find 
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this an invaluable guide to out-of-the-way 
spots, from auction barns to spooky 
houses. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $4.95) 


PENTECOSTAL REALITY, by J. Rod- 
man Williams 

This collection of essays is a sound, 
sane and sober treatment of some aspects 
of the charismatic movement. Very few 
would find anything to argue with in what 
Williams says, it is what he does not say 
that leaves the reader wondering. There 
are many hints, and much is left to the 
imagination, but there is also the frustra- 
tion of not knowing exactly where the wni- 
ter stands on some of the contentious is- 
sues that are raised by the charismatic re- 
newal today. A good, positive statement. 
(Welch, $1.50) Zander Dunn 


HOW I FEED MY FAMILY OF FIVE ON 
$135 A MONTH, by Jean Gaffin 

The author of this book has a family of 
five, and living on a limited income has 


made her wise about the food dollar. Her 
menus and recipes are nutritionally well- 
balanced but may not include your favour- 
ite foods. But many of the recipes sound 
and taste delicious, and the chapter on 
garden produce is excellent. (Creation 
House, $4.95) Mary Whitson 


99 COMMERCIAL. RIP-OFFS AND 
HOW TO SPOT THEM, by Lynne 
Gordon 

A well-known radio and TV personality 
and columnist gives pointers on pitfalls to 
avoid in the world of consumerism. At the 
end you almost wonder if there’s any hon- 
esty left in the world! But nevertheless, 
this book could save you many anguished 
moments. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$3.95) 


THE GARDEN OF THE BELOVED, by 
Robert E. Way 

Man’s search for God is the theme of 
this beautiful allegorical tale about an af- 
fluent young man who meets a humble 
gardener from whom he wants to leam the 
art of loving. The sensitive illustrations by 
Laszlo Kubinyi add to this little book’s 
poetic quality. (Doubleday, $5.50) 


Mission in Malawi 


The Republic of Malawi is a small 
land-locked country in Central Africa, 
bounded on the north by Tanzania, on the 
east and south by Mozambique and on the 


' west by Zambia. It has road connections 


with its neighbours and access to the sea 
via two railway lines to ports in Mozambi- 
que. It is 45,747 square miles in area of 
which one quarter is taken by its lake. The 
Great Rift Valley traverses the country 
from end to end. 

The name Malawi is derived from the 


word Maravi, the original name before the — 


country was colonized. The word means 
‘‘flames.’’ The country was first brought 
to the attention of Europe in 1859 by a 
Scottish missionary, Dr. David Living- 
stone, when he first set eyes on the lake. 

As a geographical unit Malawi started 
as British Central Africa in the late 1880's. 
In 1907 it was renamed Nyasaland Protec- 
torate, and in 1953 merged with Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia to form the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Ten years 
afterward the Federation was dissolved 
and a year later the country became inde- 
pendent and assumed the name Malawi. 

The people are wholly of Bantu origin 
and consist of a number of tribes who 
arrived in the country between the 16th 
and 19th centuries. Although the people 
are divided into many tribes they share a 
common language called Chichewa. The 
population is 5,000,000, of which 90% 
still live in the country and engage in farm- 
ing. Malawi is predominantly agricultural, 
with the main crops tea, cotton, tobacco, 
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peanuts, corn and beans. 

Half of the population is Christian. The 
churches have operated in the country 
since the arrival of Dr. David Livingstone. 
Besides traditional forms of ministry the 
churches have also been involved in de- 
velopment and social work. In the early 
years the churches operated separately in 
this field, so their efforts were either 
wasted in duplication or scattered at great 
expense. 

In 1968 the churches joined forces in the 
Christian Service Committee. This ecu- 
menical organization brought together all 
the churches that are members of the 
National Council: The Church of Central 
African Presbyterian (CCAP); the Angli- 
can, Seventh Day Baptist and Adventist; 


African Methodist Episcopal; the Zam- 


bezi Evangelical and the Church of Christ. 
The Catholic Church (seven dioceses) 
came in as a full member. 

The Christian Service Committee 
(CSC) was set up as an arm of the churches 
to help the government develop the coun- 
try.in its fight against poverty, disease and 
ignorance. Some of the main objectives of 
CSC are to bring clean constant running 
water to the villages by supplying money 
to drill wells, protect springs, and imple- 
ment piped water schemes from the hills. 
It also gives financial aid to various self- 
help projects carried out by the local 
people, such as the building of bridges 
and roads, clinics, teachers’ houses and 
tree plantations. 

CSC has been able to carry out its 
program through the kindness of many 
Christians in Europe, Canada, and the 
U.S.A. who send annual grants. The 
*“‘donor-partners,’’ as they are called, 
channel money collected within congrega- 
tions and through campaigns to the CSC. 

The emphasis in the CSC program is not 
the funding of projects but rather a 
philosophy of self-help where people are 
taught to do things on their own, and to 
help their neighbours raise their standard 
of living. One way of doing this is by 
establishing mini-CSC’s in the villages, 
called Christian Service Groups. These 
involve all denominations and local lead- 
ers, who encourage people to help 
themselves. 


The Rev. Brian J. Crosby, a Canadian : 


Presbyterian minister, is the head of pro- 
gram of the CSC, following the Rev. Tom 
Colvin who retired after 20 years of mis- 
sionary service. 

Mr. Crosby went to Malawi in 1969 as 
warden of the Likubula House, a youth 
centre run by the Church of Central Afri- 
can Presbyterian, (CCAP). He has been in 
close relation with the CSC, and the family 
expects to stay until the end of the year 
when it is hoped an African head of pro- 
gram will be available. 

The Rev. Charles A. Scott and his wife 
were appointed as missionaries to Malawi 
in 1973 to work with the CCAP. He has 
been mostly involved in Christian educa- 
tion in the Blantyre Synod. 

— Sam Nazombi 
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FOR THE EXPERIENCE OF YOUR LIFETIME— 
JOIN ONE OF OUR TOURS! 


Alaska, Yukon 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

Five identical 22 day Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto—June 10th, 
June 29th, July 20th, August 10th, and 
August 28th. C.N’s Super Continental 
to Edmonton, ‘’North to Alaska” by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway visit- 
ing Peace River country; Whitehorse 
and Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Alaska; ‘Trail of 98” via White Pass & 
Yukon Railway. Ferryliner, Skagway to 
Prince Rupert. Continue by motor- 
coach visiting Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake 
Louise, Columbia Icefields, Jasper, 
Edmonton and Air Canada to Toronto. 
Tour Price — $998.00. Adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 


ALASKA—BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE — TOUR 

A luxurious 14-day Autumn Tour and 
Cruise to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Inside Passage, 
featuring an 8-day cruise on the C.P.’s 
palatial passenger ship T.E.V. Princess 
Patricia. Autumn Tour originates To- 
ronto, Sunday, September 28th. C.P. 
Air jet flight to Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska 
and return; calls made Prince Rupert, 
B.C.; Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, 
Alaska. White Pass & sightseeing tours 
in each city. Most meals. Tour Price — 
$849.00; adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOUR 
Enjoy a 16 day autumn colour tour to 
the Maritime provinces, Gaspe and 
Cape Breton returning through the 
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Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 


Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts. 


Write for Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


a Che Chorister Robe 


ae bY ‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
Yo CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


; Caps, Collars and Accessories 
ai | Samples and prices upon request 
| MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude WW. Vineent (1968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


states of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and New York. Enjoy the Gaspe 
Peninsula, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in one delightful tour which 
combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old charm of the 
Maritime provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Fredericton, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove and 
Saint John. Tour originates Toronto by 
deluxe Motorcoach on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 18th.Tour Price — $149.00 Ad- 
ditional travel arrangements can be 
made for residents of Western Canada 
to commence the tour in Toronto. 


‘TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 

Five identical 14-day Totem Triangle Tours 
Originating Toronto, June 14th, July 10th, | 
July 26th, August 17th and September 6th. 
Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. Deluxe motor- 
coach from Calgary: visit Banff, Lake Louise, 
Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver Island. Cruise the Inside 
Passage aboard M.V. Queen of Prince Rupert 
to Prince Rupert. Motorcoach; Prince 
George, Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Edmon- 
ton and C.N.’s Super Continental to Toronto. 
Tour price from Toronto $719.00 Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 


137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
N7M 513, Ontario, Canada 
e: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


CHECK YOUR LABEL 
PLEASE! 


Make sure the address is correct and 
the POSTAL CODE is included. 

If it is omitted, please send the label 
along with your postal code to the Cir- 
culation Dept., Presbyterian Record, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 

This is important. If you are to con- 
tinue receiving the magazine the 
POSTAL CODE must be on your label. 
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RENEW YOUR FAITH 
with daily devotions from 
THE UPPER ROOM, 
the world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide. 


FREE copy on request. 
Address Dept. J-23 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


WANTED 
CANADIAN & U.S. 
COINS 


Highest cash prices paid for your 
old coins. We pay $275.00 for a 
1948 Canadian Silver Dollar. 
Many other coins have great 
value. 

Find out now if you are an owner 
of valuable coins. Learn which 
coins to save. 

Send $2.00 for latest Price Bulletin 
listing numerous Canadian and 
U.S. Coins that we buy at TOP 
CASH PRICES. 


L. G. MURGATROYD 
INVESTMENTS LTD. 

Box 124, Agincourt, Ont. M1S 3B4 
Established over 20 years 


Order BOO KS Tare | 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hos- 
pital, School, etc., in handsome ceramic 
color fired into the glaze of these gold 
edge lined plates. Wholesale prices. Or- 


ganizations only. 
Write today for particulars. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


YOU WERE ASKING?. 


Q Is it the duty of the elders to do 
the ushering and take up the 


offering? 


A Our Book of Forms says 
(Section 109 (a)), ‘‘The session 
regulates the hours and the forms or 
modes of public worship.’’ In other 
words, the session says who shall do 
the ushering and take up the offering 
—it may be the elders, the manag- 
ers, the young people, the women, 
and so on, or any combination 
of them. When I was a boy it was 
simply unthinkable for any one else 
than an elder to do these things; he 
looked upon it as his absolute right. 
But it wasn’t; it was just a cus- 
tom, and times have changed. 
The changes often give offence 
to older people, and I can under- 
stand how my correspondent is hurt 
about it. On the other hand, I have 
found aged elders pleased to see 
their sons and grandsons who are not 
elders do this duty. All in all, let us 
see that the congregation is a family, 
and there is a sharing of duties and 
pleasures. 


O May I say, and with respect, 
that I think many of your questions 
are trivial and reveal that our 
church is not really concerned with 
what it should be? 


Al agree that many of the 
questions are trivial, but it is my 
duty to answer them. I cannot agree 
with the rest of the statement, for the 
bulk of my correspondence reveals 
concerns that I cannot possibly put 
into this column. As Edward Bok 
in his autobiography, The Amer- 
icanization of Edward Bok, first 
published in 1920, discovered, so 
have I, that people will put ina letter 
to a stranger intimate matters and 
concerns they would not speak of to 
such as their own minister. This is 
too bad when a pastor is not accepted 
as a pastor and the fault in this is 
rarely his. Medical or spiritual diag- 
nosis by mail should not be attemp- 
ted, and I attempt no such spiritual 
diagnoses with my correspondents. I 
refer them, with polite urgency, to 
their own minister or one of their 
acquaintance. 

As for non-personal concerns of 


things in the church, I often write at 
length (being a wordy character) and 
am amazed and pleased to find that 
the replies, if any, to these letters 
reveal understanding people. Of 
course, I get crank letters. All in all, 
it seems to me that the statement that 
our church is apathetic is just not so. 
We are alive and often troubled in 
mind. As I have said before in this 
column, a Calvinist is not a person 
who thinks that whatever is must be. 
He thinks the opposite: whatever is 
is probably wrong; let’s have a look 
at it and see, if by God’s help, we 
may do something about it. 


Q Has our church said anything 
about the craze for lotteries, and 
what do you think about them? 


A The General Assembly said in 
1945 (see Acts and Proceedings, 
1945, minutes page 60, appendices 
Page 95) ‘‘... That the Assembly 
instruct its ministers to warn the 
people regarding the dangers of tak- 
ing part in or encouraging any 
gambling device, or purchasing tic- 
kets on any form of lottery. 4. That 
the church encourage any of its 
members connected with organiza- 
tions sponsoring lotteries and other 
gambling devices to protest against 
such or resign from the organization 
if this is not effective...” 

My opposition as a citizen to lot- 
teries and the like is based on 
economic and sociological grounds. 
As a minister I refuse to bow down 
before Lady Luck and her motley 
entourage. My personal opposition 
to lotteries has taken certain forms, 
but what I have done is my own 
business and not for this column. 


@) In your answers why are you (1) 
sometimes so flippant, (2) some- 
times so caustic? 


A (1) To wake you up. (2) Original 
sin. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port 
Hope, Ont. Include name and address, 
for information only. 
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Victoria University (United Church of 

’ Canada) honoured a Presbyterian mod- 

erator by conferring the degree of Doctor 

of Divinity honoris causa on the Rev. 

Hugh F.. Davidson at its convocation in 
Toronto on May 7. 

Frank J. Whilsmith, chairman of the 

administrative council, spoke at the Gen- 

eral Assembly of the United Church of 
Jamaica and Caman when he was visiting 
Jamaica. 

Tribute was paid to the effective minis- 
try of the Rev. Donald L. Campbell and 
his wife Mary at a farewell gathering in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sherbrooke, Que. 
They have moved to Ottawa. 


W.M.S. group, Woodstock, Ont., were 
honoured at a birthday celebration. Shown 
are Mrs. Nellie Town, left, at age 94 hon- 
orary president after serving as president 
for 16 years, and Miss Helen E. Kennedy, 
member of Knox for 50 years and secret- 
ary of the group. 

The Rev. Charles G. Boyd of Saint 
James Church, West Toronto, will preach 
in Davidson’s Mains Church, Edinburgh, 
Scotland in July and August while the 
Rev. James Monaghan is on a preaching 
tour of the U.S.A. and Canada. 

Rev. Dr. Edwin J. White is retiring from 
First Church, Edmonton, Alta. In August 
he will go to Creston, B.C. under ap- 
pointment by the board of world mission. 

Rev. Dr. Ross K. Cameron is retiring 
from York Memorial Church, West To- 
ronto Presbytery. He was moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1962. 

Rev. Dr. E.H. Johnson is back from a 
Visit to the Peoples’ Republic of China, 
going to Peking, Sian, the historic capital 
of ancient China, Tachai, one of the most 
famous agricultural communes in China, a 
number of smaller towns in the province of 
Shansi, Nanking, Shanghai, Canton and 
out to Hong Kong. 

Miss Eleanor Knott has returned to 
Canada on furlough from India. 

Miss Pauline Brown came home in May 
on furlough from her work at the Abey 
Home and the School of Nursing in the 
Bhil area under the Church of North India. 

The Rev. Harry Crawford, church con- 
sultant for communication services, went 
to the London, England meetings of the 
World Association for Christian Com- 
munication and the Agency for Christian 
Literature Development, which two or- 
ganizations came together on May 12 to 
form one world body. They each serve 
~ over 200 church related communications 
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programs and projects around the world in 
the field of electronic and print media. Mr. 
Crawford also attended the international 
festival of religious television. 

The Rev. W. Ross Adams has been 
granted permission to retire effective Oc- 
tober 31 next, and is resigning as minister 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont. as 
of that date. 

Prof. John S. Moir has been appointed 
archivist of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. He is the author of Enduring Wit- 
ness, the centennial history of the church. 

An automobile and a purse of money 
were presented to Rev. Dr. Dillwyn T. 
Evans and his wife when they left Thom- 
hill Church near Toronto for Saskatoon. 

The Rev. A. Donald MacLeod has re- 
signed as minister of Bridlewood Church, 
Toronto effective July 31, to become gen- 
eral director of the Inter- Varsity Christian 
Fellowship of Canada. 

The Rev. Earle Roberts, secretary, 
overseas operations, has returned from a 
field trip which took him to India, Af- 
ghanistan, Nepal, Japan, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. Because of transportation dif- 
ficulties in Nepal he walked long distances 
high in the mountains (for which he had 
purchased special hiking boots) to visit Pat 
Pooler who is serving as a nurse under 
appointment by The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada to work with the United Mission 
to Nepal. 

The Rev. Alfred Burgermeister of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
has moved to Montreal as assistant to the 
minister of the Church of St. Andrew and 
St. Paul. 


If | ruled the World 


If I ruled the world I 
would try to get the gov- 
ernment to try to pro- 
vide food for the poor 
and the starving. I 
would also try to be fair 
to everybody, and try to 
find a way to get rid of 
the pollution in the seas 
and in the air. I’d try not to be selfish or 
selfpitying. If for once the whole wide 
world be fair, it would be nice! No slavery 
or hating blacks or whites, no fish dying or 
anything like that. It would be great! Just 
Great!!! 

But some people just care about them- 
selves. What about them? How would they 
like a world of love and plenty? Or would 
they like it at all? Or do you know? I sure 
don’t. Maybe if I did more of those things 
that show love the selfish would not be 
selfish. I do no know for sure, but I wish 
the whole wide world would love each 
other! Don’t you? At least a few more than 


just me any how! — Sandra Bradley 


Sandra is the daughter of the Rev. David Bradley, a 
minister of the United Methodist Church, Franklin, 
Tennessee, U.S.A. 


Canadian Rockies 
Pacific Coast Tour! 


MANAGEMENT ESCORTED 
TOURS 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 
Departures: Every Saturday, 
May, June, July, August & 
September 
ALASKAN CRUISE TOUR 
DEPARTING AUGUST 23 


For information and brochures 


COOKE’S .""" 


Service 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, On}, 
Telephone 519 - 326-3258 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 


Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario. 


“‘ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITE 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen S¢t., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 


A bicycle camp 


Do you like to sleep under the stars — 
listen to rain patter on canvas? and to pump 
your bike up hill — then whiz down the 
other side? A resounding ‘‘yes’’ came 
from eight girls and four boys from south- 
western Ontario and their leadérs last Au- 
gust. 

Aware of the growing popularity among 
all ages for that two-wheeled vehicle, the 
bicycle, the advisory committee on church 
camping asked Kent Percival and Garry 
van Bruchem to undertake as a pilot pro- 
ject a bicycle touring camp. 

The first step was to form a committee 
to look at the project from all angles — 
possible participants, area to be covered, 
preparation, resources, cost, publicity. 
Brochures were sent to teen-agers in a 
number of churches in the Guelph area and 
to former campers in southwestem On- 
tario, followed by additional information, 
a parents’ consent form and a registration 
form. An important part of the pre- 
planning was the scouting of the route to 
be taken, a loop north beginning and end- 
ing in Guelph. Careful note was made of 
road surfaces, ways to minimize hill 
climbing, bicycle repair shops or lack of 


them, places to buy food and overnight. 


stopping places. The trip was planned for 
five days, with a minimum of 20 miles 
travel each day. Because this was to be a 
pilot project, as great a variety of experi- 
ences as possible was planned. 

Then came the great afternoon when the 
twelve campers, 12 to 15 years of age, 
assembled with their leaders, each with a 
ten-speed racing bike sporting a rear car- 
rier. After getting acquainted, it was load 
up and off on a three mile trial spin. 
Quickly less-than-efficient packing ‘of 
clothes, tents, mess kits and all the other 
necessities showed up, as well as some of 
the finer points in group travelling on city 
streets. After a swim in a pool and an 
overnight stay in St. Andrew’s Church, it 
was really off on the adventure. 
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The first day was a bit rugged for those 
not in trim, but the bikers soon learned to 
pace themselves. Tired, but not ex- 
hausted, camp was set up on the lawn of a 
Lake Belmont cottage. Then came a swim, 
water skiing and exploration trips. Ham- 
burgers cooked over a barbeque hit the 
spot, followed by a peaceful night under 
canvas. The next day, paddling through 
the Grand Valley in bright hot sunshine 
brought some sunbum. Tents were pitched 
in a small park. Supper cooked in alu- 
minum foil over the outdoor fire and Bible 
study completed the second day. Then on 
to Arthur where camp was made on the 
church lawn and a spaghetti dinner cooked 
on the church stove. Welcome indeed was 
the swim in the pool! Pouring rain over- 
took the bikers on the fourth day, but was 
followed by warm sun and a drying 
breeze. On the last night, camp was made 
on a rented campsite in Elora Gorge Park. 
Breaking camp late in the morning, the 
bikers headed homeward towards Guelph. 

Enthusiasm for the adventure was 
shown in the campers’ recommendations 
for a longer bicycle touring camp next 
summer, and one over a longer distance 
each day. Revealing also was the comment 
that the route should be over flatter 
ground. 

For a detailed report and evaluation, 
write to the advisory committee on church 
camping, the Board of Congregational 
Life. 


THE LIVING WORD group of Pine Ridge Church, Weston, Ont., will sing 


Birthday gift 


The Sunday church school of West- 
minister Church, Pierrefonds, Que., has 
sent $350 as a centennial birthday gift to 
the church to be used as scholarship funds 
for mountain students of Taiwan, to help 
them complete their senior high school 
studies. 


Reunion at Hamilton 


About 150 former Ontario P.Y.P.S. 
members met at MacNab Street Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. for their seventh reunion 
since the provincial group disbanded in 
favour of synodical groups. An afternoon 
worship service, a banquet and a Sunday 
moming Communion service were held. 


AT CRIEFF, ONT. the junior high 
fellowship from Pine Ridge 
Church, Weston spent a weekend 
of study and recreation, the 

first such use of the 

Maclean estate property. 


RELIGION IN LIFE class at 
Calvin Church, Halifax, N.S. 
with emblems earned during 
the year. Mrs. Pat MacLean 
is the leader, Rev. A.O. 
MacLean the minister. 
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at Congress ‘75. From left, Kathy Topham, Julie Merritt, Gwenne 
Shantz, leader, Wendy Kurchak, Paula Dunn, Le Ann Medwid, ha 
accompanied by pianist Robert Leonard and drummer Donald Dawson. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


have read or heard the Macartney version 
with full acceptance. 

If this letter serves no other purpose than 
to make ministers and others wary of un- 
documented sources such as Macartney’s 
Illustrations , sufficiently , indeed, to cause 
them to forego their use entirely unless 
thoroughly checked for accuracy, it will 
have been worthwhile. There may be other 
good reasons for not using this type of 
book, but I shall leave such for teachers of 
homiletics. 

. (Rev. Dr.) George L. Douglas, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Not first with R.C.’s 


That was a very interesting and enjoy- 
able article in the April Record on *‘Shar- 
ing the Kirk with Roman Catholics.”’ 
However the writer is a bit inaccurate 
when he claims that the Flemingdon Park 
Worship Centre is the first combined effort 
between Roman Catholics and any re- 
formed body in Canada. 

In 1968 three churches joined in build- 
ing a place of worship together at Rumble 
Beach, near Port Alice on Vancouver Is- 
land. Two were Reformed churches, being 
the United Church of Canada and the Ang- 
lican Church of Canada. The third was the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

A certificate of incorporation was duly 
and legally executed on October 2nd, 


-1968.-The building was a Pan-Abode 


structure. I had the pleasure of attending a 
con-joint Communion service there a few 
weeks later. I have a copy of this certifi- 
cate of incorporation which I would be 
pleased to make available should anyone 
want to peruse it for suggestions. 
(Rev.) A.V. Bentum, 
Cowichan Station, B.C. 


An amazing letter! 


After reading the April Record, I was 
totally disgusted with the reading material 
and the content as a whole. This issue is a 
prime example of how badly the leaders at 
the head of our church are in need of a 
touch from the Holy Spirit. 

Throughout the issue I saw nothing but 
pure and illicit eccumenicalism (sic) 
which in my opinion is not Christian. 
Where in the Bible does it say we are to 
wallow in the mud with non-believers so 
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we can become just as filthy and worldly 
as they; or where does it say we are to 
partner ourselves with those who are in 
darkness? I tell you that you can’t find it in 
the Bible. If you check closely you will see 
that God commands us to **Be not ye part- 
ners with them. For ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: 
walk as children of light: . . . And have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them.’’ 
Ephesians 5: 7,8,11. | This especially 
applies to you who are in places of author- 
ity in the church. If you are Christians, 
then walk accordingly! 

You will also find in Paul’s second letter 
to the Corinthians in chapter 6, verse 14 
that we are again instructed to “‘be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbeliev- 
ers: for what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness? and what commun- 
ion hath light with darkness?’’ With this 
instruction from God’s Holy Word, how 
can Presbyterians have communion with 
Roman Catholics, who in my opinion are 
non-Christians. 

If you will take a close look at the mode 
of Communion that Roman Catholics ob- 
serve and the Communion we, as Christian 
Presbyterians should observe, there is a 
vast difference. One very important dif- 
ference is the Roman Church’s crucifixion 
of Christ at every Communion service 
which is not biblical. Please refer to Heb- 
rews 10: 12 ‘‘But this man, after he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat 
down on the right hand of God;”’ 

The only explaination (sic) I can see is 
that those who find that this is a suitable 
arrangement are not worshipping in spirit 
and in truth. I would even question the fact 
that they are Christians. If they are Christ- 
ians then they must be somewhat dead. 

All this getting together to ‘‘worship”’ 
with non-believers is all working towards 
a world church and we all know what that 
means. Or do we? To enlighten you 
somewhat I would suggest that you do 
some reading in your Bible on the end 
times before Christ’s second coming. I’m 
sure you Il see what I mean if you care to 
take the time. 

You may think I’m being critical of you 
churchmen. Well, I am! It’s high time 
someone said something that hopefully 
will open a few eyes. 

I’m a Presbyterian and I know what I 
believe and what the Bible says on our 
church doctrines. I’m proud to be a Pres- 
byterian and I don’t care to have our 
church dragged through the gutter just be- 
cause some people think it’s okay. 

As a Christian I feel lead (sic) to enlight- 
en you in this regard and I pray that God 
will see fit to shed some light upon you. 


Gwen Murray, Moncton, N.B. 


Tired 


of ill fittin 
dentures: 


Dentur-Eze gives you a cush- 
ion of comfort. Long lasting 
plastic holds dentures snugly 
in place for weeks. It molds 
to your gums and helps avoid 
irritation. 

Choose Dentur-Eze cushion 
plastic in Regular or “Quick- 
type’. For daily use try 


Dentur-Eze Cream Adhesive. 


Available at your local pharmacy. 
Canadian Distributors: 
MALTBY BROTHERS LIMITED 
22 Elrose Ave., Weston, Ontario. 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
@e () colour designs. Ideal 
Sonal en 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 
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Write for free colour 
brochure. 
CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills’’ 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Dubay ORGANS LTD. 
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THE MEMBERS of Knox Church, Dundas, 
Ont. responded to a challenge by their 
minister to join in a parade through 
town, following the centennial service. 
Preceded by the Dundas Pipe Band, 
moderator Dr. H.F. Davidson, Mayor 
Hugh Everett and Rev. Walter Allum 
took the lead in the procession. 

Above are some of the Presbyterians. 


AT THE DEDICATION of the new St. Mark's Church, Malton, Ont. is Rev. Frank Slavik, left, 
the minister, Dr. Hugh F. Davidson, and Rev. G. Cowper-Smith, United Church, Malton. 
Mr. Slavik was appointed three years ago, the congregation was erected in Oct. 1972. 


MR. AND MRS. OSCAR HAWTHORN of 
Westminster Church, Chauvin, Alta. 
met the moderator (left) when they : 
celebrated their 60th wedding , 
anniversary. At right is 

the minister, Rev. John Ferrier. 


IN ST. ANDREW'S, GERALDTON, Ont. an 
ecumenical cantata was performed by 

a joint choir. Shown are: Rev. Paul 
Letendre, R.C. priest, Rev. Tom 

Granger, Anglican, Rev. Dennis 
Freeman, Presbyterian, and Bishop 
Roger Des Patie, R.C. The theme was 
pardon, penitence and peace. 


THE CHANCEL CHOIR, the Youth Fellowship 
and others joined in presenting 


i an Easter drama under the leadership 
THE RCAF CREST is on a window CA MEOS of Rev. H.L. Shantz in 


dedicated in memory of Flying Officer Pine Ridge Church, Weston, Ont. 
John William Astbury at First Church, 


Portage la Prairie. A bomb aimer, he 
was killed in action in 1944. Shown 

are: Rev. H. Lloyd Henderson; Mrs. 

C.B. Astbury, his mother, Roland 
Astbury, his uncle and Mrs. 

George Ferguson, memorials committee. 


ON RETIREMENT Rev. Dr. Fred Pauley 
and his wife received gifts from the 
Durham and Salem congregations, Pictou 
County, N.S. where he has ministered 
for 13 years. Dr. Pauley received an 
engraved watch and a filled wallet. 

At left is Donald MacKenzie, 


at right, Clitton Wood, DR. HUGH F. DAVIDSON received a Stetson hat from Rev. David Crawford and became an 


honorary citizen of Calgary when he preached at the 18th anniversary in St. Giles Church. 
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As a centennial project St. Giles 
Church, Ottawa, Ont. has published a his- 
tory of the congregation which starts with 
a brief sketch of the history of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. Entitled Sr. 
Giles of Ottawa 1925 - 1975 , the book was 
written by Rev. John Logan-Vencta, who 
was minister of St. Giles for 38 years. 

Margaret Rodger Memorial Church, 
’ Lachute, Que. raised over $500 during 
Lent for inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service as a centennial project to 
feed the famishing. On family Sunday 
Rev. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell dedicated a win- 
dow in memory of the women of the 
church depicting Jesus in the home of 
Mary and Martha. 

The centennial committee of Sz. 
Andrew’s Church, Sherbrooke, Que. in 
co-operation with the Evening Auxiliary 
of the W.M.S. welcomed Miss Margaret 
Kennedy of India as a special missioner. 

Centennial coffee spoons were pre- 
sented to the original members who were 
present at the Church of Saint David, 
Halifax, N.S. when the 50th anniversary 
of its founding was observed. Rev. Dr. 
A.D. MacKinnon, who as a student had 
attended the first service in April, 1925, 
was guest preacher. A centennial hymn 
composed by Dr. MacKinnon and set to 
music by the organist, Ross Nelson Mac- 
Lean, was sung. A centennial scroll was 
presented to Ralph W. Kane, clerk of ses- 
sion since 1960. He succeeded his father 
who had been clerk of session of Saint 
David’s from its founding. 

In Mount Zion Church, Ridgetown, 
Ont. the ministerial association sponsored 
three meetings observing the town’s cen- 
tennial and sharing in the Presbyterian cen- 
tennial. The theme was the church’s influ- 
ence in business, history and politics and 
the speakers were Frank J. Whilsmith, Dr. 
W. Evans of Guelph University and David 
MacDonald, M.P. 

At Calgary, Alberta a centennial ser- 
vice was held in the Jubilee Auditorium on 
Easter Sunday afternoon with over 900 
present. The Salvation Army band and a 
massed choir provided the music, Rev. 
Dr. Hugh F. Davidson was the preacher. 
The first Presbyterian service in Calgary 
was conducted by the Rev. Angus Robert- 
son in June, 1883. 

As part of their centennial observance 
the Presbyterian Church, Norval, Ont. 
presented the Milton Chansonettes of Mil- 
ton, Ont. ina concert “‘The Joy of Song.”’ 

The centennial was celebrated at Sr. 
Giles Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. on 
the 15th anniversary of that congregation 
with Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson as 
preacher. Thirty-two centennial banners 
were displayed in the sanctuary. 

In St. Andrew’ s Church, Victoria, B.C. 
memonial gifts included: a burning bush 
antependium and book markers, given by 
Mrs. Beatrice Naismith in memory of her 
father-in-law; vases by Mrs. L. Taylor in 
memory of her husband; and antique 
Danish candlesticks by Mrs. N.V.R. Huus 
in memory of her husband. 
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Anniversaries 


13] st — Knox’s, Galt, Cambridge, Ont., April 13, 
(Rev. R. A. Jackson). 

106th—St. Andrew’s, Hillsburgh, Ont., April 13, 
(Rev. Wayne Maddock). 


62nd —Glebe, Toronto, Ont., (Rev. K.J. Rowland), 
Apr. 20. 

50th — Saint David’s, Halifax, N.S., April 6, (Rev. 
Dr. Donald B. Mackay). 


DEATHS 


ANGUS, C., 74, elder, St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, 
Ont., March 12. 

BARNET, THOMAS F., 64, elder, trustee, past 
board chairman, church school superintendent, 
Renfrew Church, Ont., March 25. 

BERRY, MRS. A.M., widow of the late Rev. James 
Garrow Berry, Niagara Falls, Ont., March 26. 


BRENT, WILLIAM A., 85, elder, St. Andrew's 
Church, Hespeler, Ont., April 11. 


BROWN, J. MARTIN, 80, elder, caretaker, man- 
ager since age 19, St. Andrew’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Ont., April 7. 

BROWNE, GEORGE A., 84, elder since 1929, Oril- 
lia Pres. Church, Ont., April 18. 

CAMPBELL, J. GORDON, 52, elder, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ingersoll, Ont. Feb. 17. 

CAMPBELL, MRS. MARGARET, 84, life member 
of W.M.S., church school and adult Bible study 
teacher, St. John’s Church, Rodney, Ont., April 
Ts 

DEMPSEY, BENJAMIN C., elder at Knox Preston 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., April 21. 

FERRIER, BERT L., 82, treasurer for 48 years, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Perth, Ont., March 22. 

HARVEY, MRS. AGNES BOYD, life member 
W.M.S., St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, B.C., 
April 17. 

HILBORN, DR. GORDON VERNE, 87, elder, 
Knox Preston Church, Cambridge, Ont., April 
i) 


20. 

KING, HOWARD C., 59, superintendent of Sunday 
school, clerk of session, Knox Church, Sixteen, 
Oakville, Ont., April 13. 

LOUNSBURY, ARCHIE B., 
Church, Ethel, Ont., April 9. 


85, elder, Knox 


NOW AVAILABLE ! 
A NEW CATALOGUE ON 


CHURCH BOARDS 


WILCOX SIGN co. LTD 
309 KING ST. W 363 9459 
TORONTO 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Faneral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


SELF ADHESIVE LABELS 


ROLLS ole} c| 0 SHEETS 


SILK SCREENING 
TORONTO (REXDALE) 247-7878 
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BULLAS GLASS LtTp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


ATTENTION WIDOWS — WIDOWERS 
Theos‘is a Christian Social Ministry to the recently 
widowed young and middle-aged. Meets monthly at 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Willowdale. For further 
information or brochure call Fred Robertson at 
416-291-6164 or write Theos, 10 Carabob Court, 
Apt. 1502, Agincourt, MIT 3NS. 


PERSONALIZED Delft Blue, Baby, Wedding and 
Wedding Anniversary Plates. Free brochure on re- 
quest from Dutch Trading Post, Kleinburg, Ont. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 111 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS . 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18. ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


“Praise ye the Lord with organs” 


GUELPH 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Ltd. 


50 Crimea Street (519) 823-2480 
GUELPH, Ontario N1H-2Y6 


REGISTERED NURSE 
Required for independent girls’ school in Toronto. A 
mature registered Nurse, live-in accommodation 
provided. Reply in writing to Box 100 Presbyterian 
Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 
ie 


HOUSE MOTHER 
Woman to act as house mother in an independent 
girls’ school in Toronto. Rewarding position for 
someone interested in adolescent girls. Live-in. 
Reply in writing to Box #101, Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 
Board of Congregational Life for development of 
educational resources. Editorial and writing skills a 
requirement. Apply Board of Congregational Life, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
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MacDONALD, MRS. ETHEL MARY, 82, active 
member of Knox Church, Cranbrook, B.C. 
March 29. 

MacLEOD, MRS. EVELYN, 84, widow of the late 
Rev. Donald MacLeod (Montreal, Val d’Or, 
Que., Thamesville and Windsor, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont.), member of St. Giles church, Baie d’Urfe, 
Que., April S. 

McCALLUM, ROY C., 79, elder and trustee, Knox 
Church, Windsor, Ont., April 13. 

McCONNELL, MRS. ROSS, long time member of 
St. George’s Church, London, Ont., March 17. 

McPHERSON, MRS. STANLEY, life member of 
W.M.S., Paris Church, Ont., March 31. 

RAE, J. W., 65, elder, trustee, Cooke’s Church, 
Toronto, Sunday school superintendent, choir 
member 50 years, March 24. 

REID, EARL W., 83, session clerk 20 years, Hols- 
tein Church, Ont., April 13. 

SMITH, EDWARD JAMES, 78, elder, treasurer and 
church school superintendent, First Church, 
Prince Rupert, B.C., March 25. 

TULLY, GEORGE, 64, founding member, trustee, 
St. Giles Church, Peterborough, representative 
elder, April 16. 

WILSON, GEORGE TURNER, 78, elder, active in 
choir and Sunday school, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Merritt St., St. Catharines, Ont., March 13. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 


Rose, Miss Patricia, St. Catharines, Merritt Street, 
and Crowland, Ont., May 4. 
Sutherland, Angus, Woodstock, Ont., May 25. 


INDUCTIONS 


Balmer, Rev. Derek, St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s, 
Que., Apr. 6. 

Files, Rev. Dr. Leslie R., Calgary, St. Andrew’s, 
Alta., April 3. 

Fox, Rev. John B., London, Westmount, Ont., 
May 4. 

Gillespie, Rev. W. F., Niagara-on-the-Lake, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., May 1. 

Kurtz, Rev. John, (colleague), St. Catharines, Knox, 
Ont., May 11. 

MacLellan, Rev. Dr. W. Lloyd, Morrisburg, Knox, 
Ont., Apr. 14. 

Self, Rev. J. Leonard, Toronto,Westminster, Ont., 
April 16. 


RECOGNITION 


Rose, Rev. Patricia, St. Catharines, Merritt Street, 
Ont., May 4. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. John Posno, 206 
Wellington, Chatham EIN 1M7. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Chalottetown. 

St. Andrew’s and Pennfield, N.B., Rev. John Hum- 
phreys, 59 Dufferin Ave., Saint John. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New Glas- 
gow. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, Bel- 
fast. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., Rey. 
L. M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 

River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 
Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H 5CS5. 

West River charge: Durham, Green Hill and Salt 
Springs, N.S., Rev. Waldon B. Moase, P.O. Box 
254, Harbor Drive, Pictou BOK 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Gravel Hill-Monkland, Ont., Rev. Wal- 
lace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside KOC 
1MO. 
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Baie d’Urfe, St. Giles, Que., Rev. James Armour, 
8105 Arcadian Rd., Cote St. Luc H4X 1A2. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J. W. 
Milne, Box 552, Ormstown JOS 1KO. 

Chesterville, St. Andrew’s and Morewood, Ont., 
Rev. Roy D. Currie, Lansdowne KOE 1L0. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. Iver D. Mac- 
Iver, Box 178, Maxville KOC 1T0. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont.; Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. 

Iroquois, Knox ahd St. Andrew’s, South Mountain, 
Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 38, Spencerville 
KOE 1X0. 

Lancaster and Martintown, Ont., Rev. Wallace 


MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC IMO. 


Lochwinnoch, Stewartville, Braeside, Ont., Rev. L. 
E. Hughes, 82 Daniel St. N., Arnprior. 

Melbourne, Eglise des Cantons de l’Est Que., 
(French speaking), Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 
tae des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy G1IV 

Montreal, First, Que., Rev. Dr. C. J. MacKay, 5105 
Rosedale Ave., Montreal H4V 2H4. 

Montreal Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que., Rev. 
Dr. E. Powell Aickens, 33 Kenaston Ave., 
Montreal H3R I1L9. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial, Que., Rev. 
Dr. C. C. Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., West- 
mount H3Z 2J7. 

Ottawa, Parkwood, Ont., Rev. Dr. Malcolm A. 
McCuaig, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa K2P 0C2. 

Scotstown, Milan and Lake Megantic, Que., Rev. D. 
L. Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 

Sherbrooke, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. James C. 
Maclan Jack, Melbourne JOB 2BO. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. J. 
R. H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des Quatre- 
Bourgeois, Ste. Foy, Que. GI1V 1X9. 

Vankleek Hill, Knox; Hawkesbury, St. Paul’s Ont., 
Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, Maxville 
KOC 1TO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Agincourt, Bridlewood, Ont., effective Aug. 1, Rev. 
W. A. Smith, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills M3C 
UPA 

Arthur-Gordonville, Ont., Rev. John C. Henderson, 
Box 400, Harriston. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A: Wallace, 
10,058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill L4C 1T8. 
Barrie, Essa Road, and Stroud, Ont., Rev. Albert 

Farthing, 6 Harriett St. Penetanguishene. 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetawan, Ont., Rev. 
Malcom A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 

Caledon East, Knox, and Claude, Ont., Rev. Warren 
McKinnon, Box 206, Bolton. 

Fergus, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. J. L. W. 
McLean, P.O. Box 808, Elmira. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, Box 
37, Fenelon Falls. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A. C. G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, P4N 6T6. 
Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, 

289 North St., Port Perry. 

Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. P. Barrow, 38 Edith St., 
Georgetown, Halton Hills. 

Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 2993 
Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN IR6. 


Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Gow- 
land, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Guildwood, Ont., Rev. W. Whyte, 
471 Manse Rd., West Hill MIE 3V7. 

South Monaghan, Centreville and Fowler’s Corners, 
Lakevale, Ont., Rev. J. A. Neilson, Norwood 
KOL 2V0. ‘ 

Sudbury, Knox, Ont., Rey. W. A. Fraser, 879 
Westmount Ave., Sudbury. 

Thornhill, Ont., Prof. Donald Wade, 271 Centre St., 
Thornhill L4J 1G5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. J. D. C. Jack, 231 
Hanna Rd., Toronto M4G 3P3. 

Toronto, Patterson, Ont., Rev. J. Muchan; 455 Sen- 
tinel Rd., Apt. #1114, Downsview M3J 1VS. 
Toronto, York Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. J. V. Mills, 

85 Montgomery Rd., Islington M9A 3N4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Brussels and Belgrave, Ont., Rev. 
Box 479, Seaforth NOK 1W0. 
Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s, Dornoch, Latona, Ont., 
Rey. P. A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley NOG 1L0. 
Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox, Ont., Rev. Peter J. 
Darch, 3101 St. Paul St., Niagara Falls. 

Kintyre, New Glasgow, Rodney, Ont., Rev. D. Len- 
nox, R.R. 2, Glencoe NOL 1MO. 

Point Edward, Brigden and Dawn, Ont., Rev. R. P. 
Fourney, P.O. Box 219, Forest. 

Shakespeare and North Easthope, Ont., Rev. Vernon ~ 
W. Tozer, Box 247, St. Mary’s NOM 2V0. 

Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R. D. MacDonald, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. 

Thamesville, St. James and Kent Bridge, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. W. G. Munshaw, Duart NOL 1HO. 
Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. S. W. Gentle, 

Box 430, Southampton NOH 2L0. 
Windsor, Riverside, Ont., Rev. C. Congram, R.R. 
1, Belle River NOR 1A0. 


E. G. Nelson, 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Virden Charge, Man., Rev. Wm. McNeil, Box 445, 
Neepawa, Man. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, Box © 
1295, Moose Jaw. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace, Alta., Rev. Dr. M. Nicolson, #606, 
930-15th Ave. S. W., Calgary T2R OSS. 

Edmonton, First, Alta., Rev. I. MacSween, 
10508-81 Ave., Edmonton T6E 1X8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 213 
Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 

Vernon and Armstrong, B.C. Rev. Rex Krepps, 
R.R. 3, Salmon Arm. 

Victoria, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. D. Smith, 125 High- 
rock Ave., Victoria, V9A 4V8. 


B.W.M. VACANCY 
Winnipeg, Flora House, (Inner city), Christian edu- 
cation worker, for Sept. 1, apply: Personnel Secre- 
tary, Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills M3C 1J7. 


READINGS 


July 1—Proverbs 14: 24-35 
July 2—Exodus 1: 6-14 
July 3—Exodus 2: 1-10 . 
July 4—Exodus 2: 11-25 
July 5— Exodus 3: 1-6 
July 6—1 Kings 19: 9-16 
July 7— Genesis 22: 1-14 
July 8 — Psalm 119: 9-16 
July 9—Psalm 100 

July 10 — 1 Peter 4: 12-19 
July 11 — Psalm 51: 1-13 
July 12 — Luke 11: 1-13 j 
July 13 — Hebrew 13: 1-8 
July 14— Galatians 5: 13-26 
July 15 — Romans 1: 8-17 
July 16—2 Timothy 1: 1-12 
July 17 — 1 John 4: 7-21 


July 18 — John 8: 30-42 

July 19 — Colossians 3: 12-17 
July*20 — Jude 20-25 

July 21 — 1 Corinthians 12: 1-11 
July 22 — Acts 8: 26-38 

July 23 — Matthew 21: 17-27 
July 24 — Psalm 139: 1-12 

July 25 — 1 Thessalonians 1: 1-10 
July 26 — Mark 6: 46-56 , 
July 27 — 1 Corinthians 1: 20-31 
July 28 — Acts 6: 1-15 

July 29 — Genesis 18: 1-15 

July 30 — Mark 8: 22-33 

July 31 —2 Kings 5: 1-14 
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MEDITATION 


the 


OUR TITLE SUGGESTS a reverse-image of that brought to 
mind by the title of a book, written a few years ago by the actress 
Lillian Roth, ’1l Cry Tomorrow. Miss Roth confessed in it to 
having been one of Hollywood’s alcoholics as well as one of its 
foremost stars before finding the help she needed in Alcoholics 
Anonymous. She poignantly described her troubled life and her 
ultimate achievement of sanity and sobriety. She wasted no 
tears on a life sufficiently wasted already. Any more grief she 
was saving for the unknown tomorrow. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has been celebrating 100 
years of Christian faith in action. It is natural that much time has 
been spent in reminiscence. It is well that we should do that as a 
church; we have much to remember. We have proud memories 
as well as the recollection of mistakes of which we as a believing 
community are properly ashamed. There have been all kinds of 
heroes and heroines, saints and saintes, whom we should hon- 
our. We properly remember the past, even that beyond 100 
years ago. But only as we think to the future also may we 
exultantly live in Christian power today. 

Moses was concerned that the Israelites should not forget that 
their escape from Egypt has been made possible only with the 
help of God. ‘‘Then beware lest thou forget the Lord, which 
brought thee forth from the land of Egypt, from the house of 
bondage’ (Deut. 6:12, 8:14, etc.), but without laying down his 
pen, he pointed them to the future (9: 1), ‘‘Hear, O Israel; Thou 
art to pass over Jordan this day.’’ One could only imagine what 
wonderful vistas awaited the people. 

Half-way to the centennial we are now celebrating, our 
church was disrupted, and that troubled time was marked by a 
lead editorial in this magazine entitled, ‘“Hats off to the past! 
Coats off to the future!’’ That suggested a healthy attitude in 
January, 1925. Much pain and agony were still to be known. 
Much work remained to be done. Many sacrifices were yet to be 
made. And negativism has become too characteristic of much of 
our thinking. It’s time we shook off its last vestiges and gave 
ourselves with a will to the future. 

We are living in a day of ‘‘futurists’’ (Alvin Toffler, et al ). 
Our generation has been considering many different alterna- 
tives, from humanism to mysticism to a drug culture, but as Os 
Guinness (The Dust of Death) suggests, the Christian option is 
viable still, both today and tomorrow. 

Dr. Carl Braaten, professor of systematic theology at the 
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Lutheran School of Theology, Chicago, wrote in Christ and 
Counter-Culture, . . . arebirth of the symbols of the apocalypse 
of Jesus can make Christianity again very new and very young, 
always out in front of the passing parade of new religions. . . im 

Another futurist, Dr. Kenneth Cauthen, professor of theology 
at Colgate Rochester Divinity School and author of Christian 
Biopolitics: A Credo and Strategy for the Future, has said, “‘If 
you examine the last 3,000 years of western history the conclu- 
sion is that the most powerful single influence in generating 
social change has been the image of the future held by a given 
society.”’ 

Let us remember that as members of Christ’s church we are 
characterized by the hope that fills us, nay the conviction, that 
this world under God has a future, a future in which the working 
out of his plans will be consummated. The optimistic note struck 
by those who designed the logo of our centennial, **1875 — 
1975—2075”’ is only the merest glimmer of what lies before us. 
Paul said that our hearts have not dreamed any more than our 
ears have heard or our eyes seen the glory of God’s future (I Cor. 
2:9). 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy, commenting on the fact that great 
though yesterday’s experiences have been, greater glories are 
yet to come, tells of a cabbie explaining the inscription, **What 
is Past is Prologue’ on a public monument in Washington, D. 
C.: ‘‘Mac, that’s just government talk for “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet.’ ”’ 

Jeremiah speaking for God says (29: 11, RSV), ‘*I know the 
plans I have for you . . . plans for welfare and not for evil, to 
give you a future and a hope.’’ Let’s celebrate this future today! 


Prayer 


God and Rock of ages, who have called a people to know you, to 
respond to your loving and to serve you, we thank you for all 
who have served so well through the years, as we bless you for 
all you fill with power to serve you in the present. We pray that 
we ourselves may so catch the heavenly vision as unfailingly to 
look and tirelessly to labour for the perfecting of your work and 
kingdom in your coming day of fulfilment and consummation. 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Amen. * 

/BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


98% of Canadians have television 
41% have colour 


the average Canadian watches television 
24 hours per week 


a high school graduate will have 
spent more hours (15,000) watching television 
than in class (10,000) 


he will have seen more than 14,000 
violent deaths 


The Communication Services Committee with a 
grant from the National Development Fund are 
producing a pilot program for pre-school children. 
It is a first step towards providing respect 
for the child and engendering awareness 
and respect for people and the world. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
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THE MODERATOR OF THIS YEAR’S General Assembly is a 
Canadian of Scottish origin who represents almost all of the 
branches of Presbyterianism that came together in 1875 to form 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

David William Hay started his studies in Edinburgh as a 
member of the United Free Church which in 1929 united with 
the Church of Scotland, so he was ordained in the latter church. 

While he was minister of St. Margaret’s Church, Dunferm- 
line, he was approached by the late Principal Thomas Eakin 
with an invitation to teach in Knox College, Toronto. Negotia- 
tions were in process when World War II broke out, and David 
Hay was comissioned as a chaplain with the British forces. 

The young minister wrote to the secretary of the college board 
inviting Knox to drop his name, but nevertheless he was ap- 
pointed by the 1940 General Assembly. Four years later, when 
he was en route to Rome with the First Battalion of the Scots 
Guards, his release from the forces was secured by the college. 
He speaks highly of that famous regiment and its concern for the 
religious instruction of its men. 

David Hay was inducted into the chair of systematic theology 
in 1944. Two years later he began to lecture in liturgics and 
homiletics as well. 

Now he is retiring from Knox after 31 years during which he 
has won recognition among other denominations as well as our 
own for his profound knowledge and firm faith. In 1949, 
Queen’s University (United Church) conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on David Hay, and in 1973 Trinity 
College, Toronto (Anglican) honoured him in the same way. He 
was elected president of the Canadian Council of Churches in 
1960. 

For years he was known to theologians as associate editor of 
the Canadian Journal of Theology. He has represented our 
church on the faith and order commission of the World Council 
of Churches for 12 years, and is presently convener of the 
General Assembly’s committee on church doctrine. From 
1963-65 he was president of the Student Christian Movement 
in Canada, and has led or participated in missions to students 
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in five Canadian universities. 

David Hay was born in Capetown, South Africa in August, 
1905, the son of two Salvation Army officers. His father, 
Major David Hay, was principal of the officer’s training college 
there and editor of the South African version of War Cry. 

When his family returned to Scotland David junior was 14 
years of age. He lost no time in getting a release from the 
Salvation Army and, in his own words, ‘‘was relieved to be 
restored to his family’s Presbyterianism in Edinburgh.”’ 

In that city David attended Royal High School, known as the 
town’s college. There he captained the second eleven in cricket 
and won academic honours. 

In arts at the University of Edinburgh he studied philosophy 
under Prof. Norman Kemp Smith, from whom he learned that 
religion must be based on revelation. Moral philosophy was 
taught by Prof. A.E. Taylor, a devoted Scottish Episcopalian 
and a leading exponent of Platonic philosophy. He was 
graduated in 1929 with first class honours in philosophy and was 
awarded the Ferguson Scholarship for the best standing in 
mental philosophy in four universities. 

At New College, Edinburgh, David Hay was in the first of 
the combined classes of United Free Church and Church 
of Scotland students. Elocution was taught by Alastair Sim, 
since renowned as a comedian and actor. 

Famous professors such as H.R. Mackintosh, A.C. Welch 
and William Manson made him conscious of the fact that theol- 
ogy must be biblically based. Prof. Hugh Watt in church history 


emphasized that the church reformed must always be under © 


reformation. 

While a student David Hay worked in a college settlement in 
downtown Edinburgh in a district ironically known as ‘“The 
Pleasance.”’ 

After post-graduate study in Germany, some of it under Karl 
Barth, the Rev. David Hay was called to St. Margaret’s Church, 
Dunfermline, in the county of Fife. During his theological 
course he had changed from a liberal in theology to very or- 
thodox, and thus had listened to the great Karl Barth with much 
interest. Yet his concern for historical revelation gave him a 
strong feeling for the liturgical and catholic aspects of the 
Christian church. This concern was evident when he acted as 
convener of the committee which revised our Book of Common 
Order in 1964, a book which has been acclaimed as a model for 
church worship use. 

In 1936 in St. Margaret’s Church the minister was married to 
Christina, the daughter of Sir Charles and Lady Reid. Her father 
was in the coal industry in Fife and became chairman of the Reid 
Commission which led to the nationalization of coal mines 
during World War II. 

They had two children. Daughter Olive is married to Fre- 
derick Meyer, who teaches music at the West Virginia Techni- 
cal Institute in Montgomery, U.S.A. She plays the organ in the 
Presbyterian Church there, and Prof. Hay has baptized both his 
grandchildren in that church. 

Alistair Hay, the moderator’s son, is in business in Toronto. 
He is also fond of music and for some years played the French 
horn in the band of the Royal Regiment of Canada. 

Christina Hay died in 1967 after a lengthy illness. The women 
of Calvin Church, Toronto, where she had been an active and 
concerned member, have since provided a house for the resident 
minister in Jobat, India, as a memorial to Mrs. Hay. 

After three decades of teaching David Hay can claim that 
most of the men in our ministry today have studied under him. 
Now that he has been honoured with the highest post in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada we can be sure that he will carry 
that office with distinction during his moderatorial year. *® 

BY DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 
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WHE HEAT 


“1 know all your ways; you are neither hot nor cold. 

How | wish you were either hot or cold! : 
But because you are lukewarm, neither hot nor cold, ! will 
spit you out of my mouth.” (Rev. 3: 15, 16, NEB) 


THESE ARE DAYS when newspapers carry advertisements 
advising us that for a nominal cost (?) we can fill our homes with 
**Arctic air,’’ something we can do for nothing in the winter. 
Air conditioners are available and guaranteed to make us com- 
fortable, if indeed they do not chill us to the bone, during the hot 
and often humid days of a Canadian summer. 

Advertisements are not selective; they may be read by any- 
one. Yet the ad-men seem to assume that the boon everyone 
desires in summer is a lower degree of heat, which is not 
necessarily so. Baseball players, to mention only one exception, 
claim they perform better in hot weather. In spring, opening 
games frequently must be postponed because of cold weather. 
This has less to do with anyone’s feelings than with the fact that 
players are less prone to costly injury when the weather is warm. 

It is difficult when thinking about temperature to ignore for 
long the correlation with a congregation’s spirituality. One 
church displays on the back wall facing the pulpit not only the 
ubiquitous clock but also a large thermometer of the type usually 
employed out-of-doors. The reasons for this imposing fixture 
remain obscure. Perhaps the church officer once was also a 
member of the volunteer choir and wished to keep an eye on 
things during the worship service. While the clock was hung for 
the information of the minister with consequent benefit to a 
hopeful congregation, the thermometer was not really mis- 
placed. 

It could be a persistent reminder of the question: is the 
congregation hot or cold towards each other, the minister, his 
message? It could spur the minister to ask himself: how am I 
doing? Am I raising or lowering the temperature of this people? 

On these summer Sundays when the heat dulls our usual 
interest even in the number of exposed organ pipes, there seems 
to be a message here, however uninspired the sermon. Dimly we 
remember elementary lessons in physics on the subject of heat 
and its causes. 

One remembered cause is friction, a problem not only to 


engineers charged with the maintenance of industrial machinery 


but to many congregations. Bearings without oil burn out. How 
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little it takes for trivial things to heat up congregations, and how 
much patience and oil of love it takes to cool things down again! 

Heat is also generated by pressure. This is what the preacher 
often tries to apply in his messages. He seeks to lead, teach, and 
exhort, but how often his function is that of applying pressure! 
Ministers sometimes protest that they are under pressure, which 
as men of God they ought to be (‘‘Woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel’’ (I. Cor. 9: 16). The only mistake lies in accepting the 
impositions of a congregation as genuine pressure. God’s pres- 
sure really produces heat, in a rebellious will or one that is 
ashamed if not humiliated. 

Another source of heat is combustion. In motor engines it is 
called ‘‘internal,’’ in damp hay in the mows of our barns, 
‘“spontaneous.’” What more could a conscientious minister 
desire than a congregation internally and spontaneously on fire! 
One minister recently declared that his church was now ade- 
quately equipped with fire extinguishers on the walls. Trouble 
lies, however, with the fire extinguishers sitting in the pews. 
Evangelists and clergy (even Presbyterian) have sought and 
encouraged this sort of “‘fire on the earth’’ for generations. 

From Old Testament times, fire has been considered a symbol 
of the presence of God, and was one of the phenomena noted at 
Pentecost. God, of course, may always come as a consuming 
fire (Matt. 3: 12), or in the warmth of his encompassing love. It 
was not at all strange that in his vision of our resurrected Lord, 
John the Divine reported hearing Jesus say: *‘Because you are 
lukewarm... ! will spit you out of my mouth.”’ 


PRAYER 


Almighty God, Baptizer of your people with water and with 
fire, forgive us who call ourselves yours, whose hearts have 
grown cold. We have not been on fire for you, for your kingdom 
or for your mission, as we ought to have been. Re-kindle us by 
the power of your Holy Spirit, we pray, that we may be in more 
than name and symbol only, the church of the burning bush. In 
Jesus’ Name we pray. Amen. * BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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EDITORIALS 


Drapeau’s extravaganza 


““OLYMPIC COSTS RISING so fast officials won’t release any 
more figures’ was the nine column wide heading in The Globe 
and Mail, Toronto, on June 17. Roger Rousseau, com- 
missioner-general for the 1976 Olympic Games, is quoted as 
telling a press conference, ““when we close the books we’ll tell 
you how much it cost.”’ 

The news story continues, ‘‘Mr. Rousseau admitted openly 
for the first time in more than four years that Mayor Jean 
Drapeau hasn’t been giving him the information he needs.’’ The 
latest estimates of cost exceed $653 million, and it is evident 
that revenues will not be up to expectations. Construction costs 
alone will exceed $500 million, and the Olympic Village to 
house athletes, once estimated at $32 million, is now to require 
$74 million or more. 

As we said editorially back in February, 1973, Canadian 
taxpayers are becoming a little dizzy from the fantastic figures 


that are being tossed around as to the cost of the Olympic 
Games. We realize that whatever level of government pays for 
the deficit, the money will come from the pockets of the people. 

Our objection is not to the Games themselves; we applaud any 
effort that is made to promote clean competition and good 
sportsmanship. It is to the debasing of the Games, turning them 
into an extravagant display of how money can be spent, that we 
object. 

Amidst all this mention of millions of dollars is the sad note 
that no one seems to have provided the resources needed to train 
Canada’s athletes adequately. It seems more important to act as 
generous hosts than to make it possible for Canadian partici- 
pants to give their best. 

At a time when so much of the world is in dire need of aid and 
development, the church must join those who are raising their 
voices in protest against lack of control on Olympic spending. 


The centennial Assembly 


LIKE MOST GENERAL ASSEMBLIES, the 101st had its 
high spots and its low ones, but fortunately there were few of 
the latter. 

From the outset the commissioners seemed to be caught in a 
spirit of celebration which was most evident in events scheduled 
outside the sittings of the Assembly. The opening in First 
Church, with the ancient church bell ringing during the praise, 
made a fine beginning. The service of Holy Communion at the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, in which close to 900 
persons participated, was a tremendous experience in corporate 
worship. 

The kirkfest was just the opposite, a lively out-pouring of 
music and song on the McGill campus, with some exciting 
presentations in the rooms inside. 

Then there was the skirl of pipes in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Quebec, as the dignitaries were led into the banner-draped 
sanctuary, with the representative of the Queen gracing the 
occasion. It was good to see that the courtly art of bowing, as 
demonstrated by the principal clerk, has not been lost. 

. Another highlight came when Rev. Dr. Louis H. Fowler 
spoke to his resignation as principal clerk of the Assembly. He 
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had asked that there be no speeches, and then, in characteristic 
fashion, proceeded to give one himself. Afterwards he was 
presented with a tape recording of what he and others said at that 
time. 

One of the low spots was during the presentation of delegates 
from overseas on the first Thursday night. It had been explained 
that all could not speak at that sederunt; that one had been 
chosen to speak for them. Nevertheless, the representative from 
Guyana passed a note asking for the opportunity to express 
thanks for the banner given to Guyana. That in itself was bad 
taste, but he then proceeded to read a lengthy history of Pres- 
byterianism in that country, which was pure propaganda, dis- 
torted and filled with errors. The abuse of hospitality was never 
more sadly demonstrated. 

However, it was a good Assembly, although marked by a 
large number of referrals. To refer back is not always bad, for it 
does give an opportunity for deeper study by a greater number of 
people. 

So The Presbyterian Church in Canada passes into its second 
century, alive and alert, ready and willing to witness for Christ 
amidst these changing times. * 
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Hospitality plus! 


THAT IS THE WAY one of the staff from 
the Presbyterian church offices described 
the arrangements made for the 101st Gen- 
eral Assembly by the people of Montreal. 
A presbytery committee devoted time 
and effort beyond measure to plan for and 


accomodate the Assembly. The kirk ses- 


sion of the First Presbyterian Church, 
where the opening days were spent, made 
the welcome cordial. It would be difficult, 
if not dangerous, to single out one person 
in the presbytery or the congregations de- 
serving more praise than another. 
However it should be said that the ladies 
of First Church were superb in their han- 
dling of arrangements for the many meals 
that were served there. They called upon 
all the congregations in Montreal Presby- 


tery for help, and received it most gener- - 


ously. 

Tables were set for more than 375 each 
meal, and the First Church ladies under. 
Mrs. Norman Clelland 'and Mrs. Ian 
Campbell kept 25 volunteer waitresses 
from other congregations busy. 


One of the great acts of hospitality was 
that of St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec. The 
congregation provided seven buses for the 
360 mile journey, and played host at a 
banquet for some 300 people. 

To all of these fine Presbyterians the 
commissioners to the 101st General As- 
sembly owe a great debt of gratitude; theirs 
was truly hospitality plus! 

The sketch of First Church used above 


_ was drawn by Sheila Clelland. * 
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LETTERS 


Views on China 


We, the undersigned, protest E. H. 
Johnson’s article in the May Record, 
‘*Christian Response to China.’’ The arti- 
cle is a naive, simplistic, whitewash of one 
of the most vicious tyrannies on the face of 
God’s earth. E. H. Johnson completely 
ignores the fact that the atheistic, com- 
munist regime of China has presently more 
than 25 million people in its concentration 
camps. In addition, many million more 
Chinese have been exiled, or done to death 
by the Red Chinese despots. 

Despite these facts, E. H. Johnson 
states: ‘“‘The Chinese have managed to 
solve the problem of human suffering...” 
This statement not only contradicts the 
facts of the bloodstained history of China 
under communism, it is also contrary to 
Christian teaching on human suffering. 

We trust that instead of printing offen- 
sive communist propaganda, the editor 
will, in future, use the pages of The 
Presbyterian Record to celebrate the 
Christian’s response to Christ. The prob- 
lem of human suffering cannot be solved 
by communism — but only by Christ. 


was 


The above signed by Alex 
McGregor and 21 other persons in Sher- 
brooke, Que. 


The editor would like to see documenta- 
tion for the claims made in this letter. Dr. 
Johnson has visited China twice and 
knows nothing of any concentration camps 
or ‘millions more exiled.’’ He is widely 
regarded as a well-informed authority on 


China, if there are sources of information 


that he has missed the church should be 
given access to them. 


Understanding China 


We have been fed so much propaganda, 
not always recognized as such, about 
communist China, that it is enlightening to 
read Dr. Johnson’s article ‘‘Christian Re- 
sponse to China’’ in the May Record. 

As a rule, comparison between the 
Chinese and Canadian ‘‘way of life’’ 
stresses the alleged humdmm existence of 
the Chinese people in contrast with the 
affluent society to which we belong. Dr. 
Johnson, whose position ensures that he 
had no axe to grind, simply and convinc- 
ingly puts the record straight. 

He makes many arresting statements, 
but one especially is worth quoting: “As a 
Christian, one returns from China... and 
to multiply material possessions.’’ One 
Canadian, Dr. Bethune, who scorned mat- 
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eriality in favour of selfless service, has 
built up a tremendous reservoir of good- 
will towards Canada by the Chinese, 
foundéd, not on what they can get out of us 
at substantial profit, like some ‘‘friends”’ 
nearer home. 

Our society is in such a turmoil that one 
is inevitably attracted by an alternative that 
seems, albeit through that unpopular 
medium ‘‘hard work,’’ to offer happiness 
and contentment instead of an ever-lasting 
pursuit of labour-saving devices and crea- 
ture comfort. One. doesn’t need to be *‘a 
communist’’ (dirty expression) to think 
along this line. As Dr. Johnson so approp- 
riately remarks, ‘‘Most people have little 
knowledge of what communism is about 
and even less about what Chinese com- 
munism is saying or doing,’’ due, almost 
wholly, to the afore-mentioned not- 
disinterested propaganda. Reading (and 
re-reading) Dr. Johnson’s article leaves a 
decided impression (on this writer) that 
Chinese communism has more in common 
with true Christianity (not the once-a- 
week kind) than that practised on the North 
American continent which is, allegedly, 
Christian. 

It is a pity that Dr. Johnson’s article 
could not be ‘‘syndicated’’ (the modern 
way) in the media — or, perhaps, you 
could arrange to have it widely dissemi- 
nated. 

J. Wilson Craig, Grand Manan, B.C. 


Academic in-breeding 


In your May issue, you print two short 
accounts of theological education in To- 
ronto and Montreal. In the case of Knox 
College, Toronto, it is stated that “four of 
the present six faculty members are grad- 
uates of Knox.’’ 

Would you not agree that this ratio 


comes perilously close to academic in- 
breeding? It has never been as necessary 
for theological students to be at once 
firmly rooted and grounded in the un- 
changeables of the faith and to be as 
thoroughly informed as a three or four year 
theological education will allow about the 
insights, emphases, practices and oppor- 
tunities which the traditions of their own 
communion embrace. I am well aware that 
ecumenical theological education has been 
developing fast in Canada and that stu- 
dents study inter-communionally as a mat- 
ter of course, but nevertheless, we do still 
value the preservation of denominational 
identity. 

It seems obvious that as families do not 
in-breed, so neither should academic in- 
stitutions. Their teaching’ should be in the 
hands of a widely experienced faculty 
whose aggregated contribution is condu- 
cive to the ‘‘lead out’’ principle of educa- 
tion. I rather suspect that a high ratio of its 
own alumni on any teaching faculty risks 
that more re-teaching than teaching is done 
and that the preservation of ‘‘the traditions 
of this college’? assumes an inflated im- 
portance. 

I believe it was the pianist Arthur 
Schabel who said that tradition was ‘‘a 
collection of bad habits.’’ It need not be, 
of course, as we are, I hope, coming to see 
in this centennial year as we examine our 
heritage under the inspired slogan Re- 
membrance, Renewal and Response. But 
traditions, if they are not to stagnate, must 
be fed with new material and fed con- 
stantly. May one hope, as opportunities to 
re-staff college faculties arise, the practice 
of merely potting a shoot from the old stem 
will be replaced by the policy of planting 
firm, strong, new Strains. 

Alan H. Cowle, Toronto, Ont. 


(Continued on page 28) 


“| don’t like the way our vacation is starting out!” 
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PAUL GERIN-LAJOIE has spent much of 
the first half of 1975 under attack from 
MPs and from newspapers. He gives every 
appearance of enjoying it. Nobody who 
has watched him give testimony in front of 
the House of Commons external affairs 
committee can be in any doubt: the presi- 
dent of the Canadian International De- 
velopment Agency is a performer and likes 
being on a stage. 

By background he is a lawyer and a 
politician. He maintains a style in which 
questioners are made to feel either like 
courtroom adversaries or political oppo- 
nents. His answers to MPs, on the half- 
dozen occasions he has appeared before 
them this year, often become oratorical 
and end with some such flourish as “‘If I 
may say so with some pride,...”’ 


The Kenya project 


This relationship was clearly seen when 
Gordon Fairweather, one of the most 
thoughtful and experienced Tories on Af- 
rican issues, asked for some details about 
the origins of the proposed Kenya techni- 
cal teachers institute which is still to be 
built with Canadian aid funds. The CIDA 
president was vague about the origins, but 
treated the committee to a 10-minute 
statement about how his project review 
committee had trimmed the suggested 
budget and how his officials had spent 
many months defining the project to keep 
it within a financial framework approved 
by the Hon. Mitchell Sharp in 1973. 

His statement ended with a flourish, de- 
livered fortissimo, and led Gordon Fair- 
weather to exclaim: ‘‘Perhaps the presi- 


_ dent is sort of running for public office. . . 


ai 
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With great respect, I knew Mr. Gérin- 
Lajoie when we were both young law- 
yers together and read his books, but, my 
God, he should be in the House of Com- 
mons.”’ 

Two weeks later a story by Hugh Win- 
sor in The Globe and Mail gave more de- 


tails about the Kenya project (whose cost 
has yoyo-ed between $2.5 million and $16 
million) than the MPs received from their 
witness. Similarly, members who showed 
concern about the turnover of professional 
staff in CIDA were given figures by Mr. 
Gérin-Lajoie proving that the proportion 
of staff leaving CIDA was slightly lower 
than the average in other government de- 
partments; 135 left in 1973-74, and 112 in 
1974-75. On the television program Ques- 
tion Period he repeated these figures and 
added: ‘‘So that’s a real myth or balloon 
that I’m glad to have the opportunity to, 
should I say, blow up.’’ 

But once again the CIDA president 
wasn’t tackling the real point. The person- 
nel problem in the agency is that staff get 
moved around inside the department with 
bewildering frequency. Desk officers 
chop and change between country pro- 
grams, and there is no continuity in super- 
vising projects. Delays grow, mistakes are 
repeated, as a new desk officer learns his 
job. No doubt, Swazi and Peruvian coun- 
terpart officials are being switched around 
also, which won’t help getting aid projects 
under way. But, as it is, both ends of the 
bridge are on shifting ground. 

‘The MPs sense that there are important 
issues in the administration of Canada’s 
$933 million development assistance 
program with which they can’t come to 
grips. Most of the 30 committee members 
are sympathetic to the general objectives 
expressed by CIDA through its president, 
and they certainly don’t want to play ad- 
versary roles with him. But they feel ex- 
tremely frustrated, trying to remove the 
veils that seem cast over many parts of 
CIDA’s work. And they have been inhi- 
bited by the fact that they have been inquir- 
ing into CIDA only in terms of studying 
the 1975-76 estimates, which means they 
cannot call outside witnesses who might 
shed light on particular issues. All they can 
do is to question Mr. MacEachen, Mr. 
Gérin-Lajoie and the top CUSO people, 
since much of its budget comes through 


the CIDA appropriations. 

I hope that, by the time this is printed, 
the external affairs committee will have 
been ‘‘given a reference’’ by Mr. 
MacEachen to study the whole question of 
Canada’s economic relationships with de- 
veloping countries — not just CIDA’s aid 
program, but our tariff policies, our busi- 
ness and investment relationships, and 
how our immigration policy has a ‘‘brain 
drain’’ effect on Caribbean and other 
countries. The committee’s steering 
committee has voted to undertake such a 
study, but it can only act on a nod from the 
minister. As a newcomer to this post, Mr. 
MacEachen has been hesitant about letting 
MPs too close to subjects about which he 
himself is still learning. 

He should not be too hesitant, especially 
if he is to keep MPs like Doug Roche as 
enthusiastic friends of Canada’s current 
policies. He should be encouraged, any- 
way, by remembering what a good job was 
done by a Commons sub-committee that 
studied the subject of international de- 
velopment assistance under the chairman- 
ship of George lLachance between 
October, 1970 and June, 1971. The sub- 
committee listened to a wide range of 
witnesses (whose only shortcoming was 
that they were all Canadians, and none 
from developing countries), and wrote an 
excellent report. 


Total relationship 


That report was not widely noted at the 
time, and has been virtually forgotten. But 
attitudes have changed a lot in four years. 
Many more people are alerted to these 
issues, and would welcome a cool, co- 
operative look at the total relationship of 
Canada with two-thirds of the world’s 
people. Very few MPs want to conduct a 
witch-hunt in CIDA. They want to get 
beyond the business of verbal sparring 
with Gérin-Lajoie, and on to something 
substantial and constructive. * 
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Celebration was the key-note of the 
centennial General Assembly, with business 
taking precedence on the last four days. 


‘“THE CHRISTIAN MISSION is to witness to another culture, 
a culture that is not of but for this world,’’ said Rev. Dr. Hugh F. 
Davidson at the service preceding the constitution of the 101st 
General Assembly. The moderator of last year’s Assembly took 
as his text the words of the apostle Paul in the second letter to the 
Corinthians, chapter 4, part of verse 18: ‘* .. .the things which 
are not seen are eternal.’’ 


A large congregation attended the opening service in The 
First Presbyterian Church, conducted by the interim moderator 
of that congregation, Rev. Dr. Clifton J. MacKay. Praise was 
led by the choir directed by Alan Stewart. 
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Reporting on his year in office Dr. Davidson stressed leader- 
ship as the constant need, it is also the secret of'a lively church. 
He felt indebted beyond measure to the church for the opportun- 
ity and privilege of sharing in centennial celebrations in so many 
places. He found that Presbyterians are awake and aware of the 


' importance of the church’s mission. 


Rev. Prof. David W. Hay was the unanimous choice for 
moderator of the 101st General Assembly, and he was installed 
in office by Dr. Davidson. In expressing appreciation for the 
honour Dr. Hay said that it would enable him to enter his 
retirement from the faculty of Knox College “‘not with a 
whimper but with a bang.”’ 
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Fraternal delegates 


Church leaders from around the world brought greetings to 
the 101st General Assembly on Thursday evening. 

The Rev. Titus Path came from the New Hebrides in the 
South Pacific to thank Canadian Presbyterians for sending the 
first missionaries thefe from the Maritime provinces. The Rev. 
John Geddie of Prince Edward Island sailed from Halifax in 
1846, arriving in the New Hebrides two years later. Mr. Path is 
principal of the Tangoa Bible College which trains students for 
the ministry. 

The Rev. Wen Chi Kim, vice-moderator of the Korean 
Church in Japan, announced that his church has determined that 
mission should now be a two-way concern, with Koreans com- 
ing to Canada to share their faith. The Rev. L.J. Cowper, 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Spencerville, Ont. where the 
building was completely destroyed by fire last Thanksgiving 
Day, reported that the Korean Christian Church in Japan had 
contributed $100 towards rebuilding that sanctuary. 

Rev. Dr. Edmond Perret of Geneva, Switzerland, general 
secretary of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, spoke 
for the 143 churches in the Alliance whose membership totals 
over 55 million. Referring to the Huguenots who accompanied 
Champlain to Quebec, Dr. Perret said that the first hymns sung 
along the St. Lawrence River were psalms in the French lan- 
guage. 

*“The Church of Scotland is becoming impatient with stories 
of its impending decease,’’ said the Very Rev. Andrew Herron, 
former moderator of the General Assembly of that church. 
“You are entering your second century, but we are going into 
our fifth and we are still willing to change to keep in touch with 
the times,’’ he said. He had always felt that the hymn line 
‘“change and decay in all around I see”’ should read ‘‘change or 
decay.”’ 


In St. Andrew’s, Quebec 


A precedent was set on Friday when the General Assembly 
moved by bus to Quebec City to pay tribute to the minister who 
was elected the first moderator in 1875. 

Elaborate albums containing the eight-cent stamp which 
commemorates the life and work of Rev. Dr. John Cook were 
presented by Deputy Postmaster-General Lionel Barrier to the 

_ Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, the Hon. Hugues Lapointe, to 
Rev. Prof. David W. Hay, moderator of the 101st General 
Assembly, and to Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson, moderator last 

, year. 

In response to a loyal address the Lieutenant-Governor paid 

tribute to the leaders of The Presbyterian Church in Canadaat all 

levels for their infallible faith and their contribution to Canada 

as a nation. He referred to Dr. Cook as ‘‘a man of noble 

presence, whose sermons were models of literary form and 
diction.”’ 

In the same St. Andrew’s Church in which Dr. Cook 

preached for 47 years his leadership in religion, education and 

~ community life was reviewed by Dr. Howard S. Billings, Pro- 

_ testant Deputy Minister of Education in Quebec. Dr. Cook 

_ founded the first high school in Quebec and later was principal 

_ of Morrin College, where arts and theology were taught. He was 

_ the prime mover behind the founding of Queen’s University, 

Kingston, Ont. Cheers broke out when he was elected mod- 

erator of the first General Assembly in Montreal on June 15 a 

century ago. | 

Another precedent was set with attendance at the General 

Assembly of Cardinal Maurice Roy, Roman Catholic Arch- 

bishop of Quebec, who told the Presbyterians that the common 
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task of his church and ours is “‘to give to Christ the answer he 
expects and faithfully witness to the word of God in the world of 
today.’’ 

The British consul in Quebec, Mr. Denis Symington, who isa 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, welcomed the Assembly, and 
reminded the commissioners that the St. Andrew’s congrega- 
tion grew out of services conducted for the Fraser Highlanders 
who were part of General Wolfe’s army. 

Archbishop William W. Davis of Halifax representing the 
Anglican Church of Canada referred to the good relations be- 
tween his church and ours, and said ‘‘we need your co-operation 
as Christians in doing things together.’’ 

The moderator expressed the thanks of the Assembly to Rev. 
Dr. Edward Bragg and the session and congregation of St. 
Andrew’s Church. For months they had worked to make it 
possible for this special sederunt in Quebec City, and had 
engaged seven buses to move over 300 people from Montreal. 

Earlier in the evening the congregation played host at a 
banquet in the Chateau Frontenac, where a welcome was ex- 
tended by Kenneth E. Bunting, the clerk of session. Then the 
commissioners and their guests paraded in the rain from the 
hotel to the church, led by two young pipers, John and Jane 
Shepherd. 


Sunday morning 


The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul was filled on Sunday 
morning for a centennial celebration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

In his sermon the moderator stressed three fundamentals, the 
nature of the human heart, the majesty of God, and the loveli- 
ness of Christ. For the Presbyterian the majesty of God comes 
first, said Dr. Hay, and he quoted John Calvin that the world in 
its entirety is to be ‘‘the theatre of God.”’ 

The celebration of Holy Communion was conducted by the 
minister of the church, the Rev. William R. Russell. The St. 
Andrew and St. Paul choir under the director of music, Wayne 
Riddell, led the praise. 


THE FIRST BELL 
to ring for 
Protestant 
services in _ 
Canada stands 
above the 
cornerstone 

laid for the 

St. Gabriel 
Street Church 
of Scotland in 
1972, prized 
possessions of 
The First 
Church, Montreal. 
The bell pealed 
during some 
hymns at the 
General 
Assembly. 
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A kirkfest-at McGill 


Indoors and outdoors on the McGill University campus the 
centennial program continued in the afternoon. The pipe band of 
the Black Watch Regiment of Canada opened the kirkfest. The 
Presbyterian centennial choir and the visiting Korean choir also 
performed out-of-doors. In the Leacock auditorium a multi- 
media presentation Face to Face to Face challenged Presby- 
terians to meet the needs of today in the spirit of their pioneering 
forefathers. 


Soiree commemmorative 


A joint celebration in the French language of the 50th an- 
niversary of the United Church of Canada and the Presbyterian 
centennial was held in First Church on Sunday evening with 
Rev. Dr. Andre Poulain of Eglise St. Luc, Montreal in the chair. 

The Presbyterian moderator spoke of the debt that Presby- 
terians owe to France, particularly to the life and teachings of 
John Calvin. The theme speaker, Rev. Dr. Michel Leplay, 
president of the commission of ministers of the Reformed 
Church of France, dealt with the topic ‘‘ Transmitting the Gospel 
Today.”’ 


Ottawa celebrates 


History was made on Sunday afternoon when the moderator 
was driven to Ottawa to present in person the loyal address to 
His Excellency the Governor-General on Parliament Hill. Dr. 
Hay read before him the loyal address to Her Majesty the 
Queen. 

Presbyterians paraded to the hill from Knox Church, then 
returned to that church where the address was given by the 
centennial director, Rev. Dr. Finlay G. Stewart. 

Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald represented our church at the 
50th anniversary celebration of the United Church of Canada in 
the National Arts Centre in Ottawa on Sunday afternoon. 


Conversations approved 


Following up the letter which appeared in the June issue of 
The Record and The United Church Observer, a motion asking 
for conversations with the United Church of Canada was pre- 
sented by Rev. Dr. William Klempa. No opposition was offered 
and the motion carried by a very large majority. The text 
follows: 

‘That the committee on inter-church relations be asked to 
make arrangements for discussion with the United Church of 
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REV. PROF. DAVID W. HAY was installed as moderator 


by Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson. At left is the retiring 
principal clerk, Rev. Dr. L.H. Fowler. 


Canada on matters of doctrine and practice with a view to closer 
co-operation between our two churches.’”’ 

Dr. Klempa assured the Assembly that this was not a call for 
union, simply for talks between the two denominations. ‘‘Or- 
ganic union is not the only way to seek unity,’’ he declared. 


Dr. Fowler retires 


The resignation of Rev. Dr. Louis H. Fowler as principal 
clerk of the General Assembly was accepted with regret, and 
following speeches of appreciation the commissioners gave him 
a standing ovation. Dr. Fowler has been in the ministry of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for 45 years, and has served at 
the clerk’s desk for 24 years. 

In his speech Dr. Fowler stressed the importance of the office 
of clerk, and said that since 1925 no judgement of the clerks has 
ever been reversed by the General Assembly. 


Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald was appointed principal 


clerk effective August 1, 1975. Dr. MacDonald is secretary of 
the administrative council and deputy clerk. Subsequently the 
Assembly appointed Rev. Dr. Everett H. Bean of Sydney, N.S. 
as first deputy clerk and Rev. Dr. Douglas Lowry of Campbell- 
ville, Ont. as second deputy clerk. 


Building corporation 


When the General Assembly resumed its business on Monday 
morning Senator R.J.H. Stanbury reported for the Presbyterian 
church building corporation that Rev. Dr. David McCullough is 
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to retire as general manager on December 31, 1975. Rev. Dr. 
Robert G. MacMillan of Oakville, Ont. was appointed to suc- 
ceed him effective January Ist next, and to be associated with 
Dr. McCullough from November Ist. The Assembly paid tri- 
bute to the retiring general manager, who has been in office 
since 1957. 

The Assembly was told that two loans have been guaranteed 
for congregations this year and that the church property at Elliot 
Lake, Ont. has been sold. 


Young adult observers 


The young adult observers were chosen this year from the 
even numbered presbyteries plus one from each college. Pre- 
sented to the Assembly and welcomed by the moderator were: 
Dorothy Bourke, Brampton, Reg. Bowman, Kingston, Linda 
Burton, Lanark and Renfrew, Jim Codling, Knox College, 
Brenda Creighton, Miramichi, Mary De Kreek, Calgary- 
Macleod, Ian Gartshore, Vancouver, Heather Graham, Kam- 
loops, Susan Grant, East Toronto, John Henderson, Bruce- 
Maitland, Roxanne Hicks, Ewart College, Rodney MacGregor, 
Temiskaming, Peter MacTavish, London, Muriel MacRae, 
Glengarry, Bonnie McNay, Niagara, Heather Martin, Sarnia, 
Susan Mowat, Halifax-Lunenburg, Julia Pope, Waterloo- 
Wellington, Janet Robertson, Lake of the Woods, Marilyn 
Schwindt, Edmonton, Leon Sinclair, Northern Saskatchewan, 
and John F. Vaudry, Quebec. 

The 252 men and women who were commissioners spent 
most of the early days in small groups discussing the reports. 
July-August, 1975 


REV. WEN CHI KIM presented a banner from the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan to the moderator. 
In the centre is Rev. Dr. John A. Johnston, 
centennial committee chairman. 


Charismatic movement 


Rev. Dr. Max Putnam of Kingston, Ont. presented a lengthy 
printed report for the committee that has been studying the 
charismatic movement. It recommended that the interim state- 
ment adopted by the last General Assembly become the position 
of the church, as follows: “‘A ‘charismatic’ experience is an 
experience of the presence of Jesus Christ through the Holy 
Spirit in a gathering of Christians or in an individual’s personal 
life, and of a response with enthusiasm and exultation. This 
experience of the presence of Jesus Christ is documented in holy 
scripture and, therefore, has a legitimate place in the life of the 
body of Christ, the church.”’ 

The Rev. J. Barry Forsyth of Cranbrook, B.C. moved in 
amendment that the interim statement now be: 

‘*We recognize that the charismatic movement emphasizes 
the exercising of spiritual gifts in the life and worship of Christ- 
ians. Spiritual gifts are documented in holy scripture. (I. Cor. 
12; Rom. 2, et al.) and, therefore, have a legitimate place in the 
life of the body of Christ. However, emphasis should not be 
placed upon the exercising of any one or of just a few of the 
gifts, but upon all of the gifts, and especially upon those taught 
in scripture to be the most valuable, such as wisdom, teaching 
and ministry. 

Furthermore, the lordship of Jesus Christ must be constantly 
affirmed in the exercising of spiritual gifts as the Holy Spirit is 
the spirit of Christ himself. In addition, the Holy Spirit produces 
fruits of love, joy, peace, (etc.) (Galatians 5) in the lives of 
believers and it is necessary that these be in evidence if we are to 
conclude that the Holy Spirit is operative. 
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Let us not ‘quench the Spirit’, rather let us encourage others 
and stimulate ourselves to a deeper experience of the Spirit’s 
gifts and fruits among us, promoting always the concern that 
everything be done for mutual edification and unity in love.”’ 

After discussion the motion and the amendment were referred 
to the committee on church doctrine for report to the 1976 
Assembly, to give opportunity and time to work out a careful 
statement that would represent the church’s position on the 
charismatic experience. 


Congregational life 


Signs of renewal in our church were reported by the board of 
congregational life, presented by Mrs. K. Denton Taylor of 
Belleville, Ont., the chairman. ‘‘There is the desire to com- 
municate and live the Christian faith more effectively, evi- 
denced in greater interest in study groups and continuing educa- 
tion for elders, teachers and parents,’’ the report stated. The 
year 1974 set a record for budget givings and there is increased 
interest in community concerns and social action. 

Guidelines for a national advisory council for youth ministry 
were approved. The national committee of Presbyterian Men is 
preparing a comprehensive program for promotion of boys’ 
work. Two teams will carry out youth evangelism this summer. 
The board also provides nine evangelists-at-large for preaching 
missions in congregations. 

The target of $3 million for the General Assembly’s budget 
in 1976 was approved. In 1974 congregations increased their 
givings by 6.7% to $2,355,836 and raised for all purposes 
$21,133,983, an increase of 7%. The per member rate of giving 
to the budget increased to $13.49 for the year, and for all 
purposes to $121.07. The Synod of British Columbia had the 
highest per member rate for both. 

In the field of church education the Assembly endorsed the 
systems approach as outlined by the board of congregational 
life. Congregations were urged to plan for an integrated, com- 
prehensive approach to church education. 


Social action 


The board of congregational life’s recommendation on abor- 
tion was adopted as follows: ‘‘that the General Assembly re- 
commend to the Minister of Justice of Canada and the Law 
Reform Commission of Canada that a law be enacted to protect 
medical workers from demotion, suspension or discharge from 
employment who refuse on grounds of conscience to take part in 
abortions.”’ 

The Assembly concurred in asking the government of Canada 
to distribute any surplus of foodstuffs ‘‘where possible without 
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RAIN DIDN’T dampen spirits as the 

procession moved to St. Andrew’s Church. 
From the left, Archbishop W. Davis, former 
moderators M.V. Putnam, C.J. MacKay, . 
J. Logan-Vencta and C. Ritchie Bell. 


A special sessior 
in Quebec City 


DESCENDANTS OF DR. COOK, who 
filled the front pew, were 
greeted by the moderator. 
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AT THE CHATEAU Frontenac the St. Andrew’s congregation 
played host to the Assembly. In the foreground are 
President James McCord of Princeton and his wife. 


. = = aif | . 
PERS JOHN AND JANE Shepherd and some of the ABOVE: THE MODERATOR receives the Dr. 
ssembly commissioners in St. Andrew’s Church. John Cook stamp from Deputy Postmaster- 
General L. Barrier. At left is 


Cardinal Roy, at right Archbishop W. 
Davis and Bishop T.J. Matthews. 


LEFT: THE COOK STAMP was presented 
to the Lieut-Governor of Quebec, 

back to camera. At left is 

the minister of St. Andrew’s, 

Dr. Edward Bragg. 
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cost, among non-profit institutions at home and abroad,’’ pro- 
viding that every possible step is taken to ensure that distribution 
is made through responsible agencies. 

Twenty-one years ago the General Assembly went on record 
as being ‘‘unalterably opposed to gambling whether carried on 
under government, religious or other auspices.’’ After discus- 
sion during which two commissioners objected to this wording 
for opposite reasons, the matter of gambling was referred back 
to the board for report next year. 

The federal and provincial governments will be asked ‘‘to 
prohibit all advertising of alcoholic beverages and that individu- 
als within the membership of the church be encouraged to write 
to their local Members of Parliament and/or Provincial Legisla- 
ture urging the prohibition of all advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages.”’ 


Immigration policy 


A brief to the joint parliamentary committee on immigration 
policy was endorsed by the General Assembly. Among other 
things it proposes that Manpower and Immigration be separated 
into two departments to help present immigration as a humane 
response to human needs and problems, rather than putting the 
emphasis on Canada’s economic well-being. 

The brief recommends that the point system, or whatever 
system is used, be not weighted in favour of immigrants with 
higher education. Neither race nor country of origin should be a 
restrictive factor and special consideration should be given to 
refugees. 

Another recommendation is ‘‘that incentives be offered to 
prospective immigrants as well as residents to settle in less 
populated areas in Canada where consultative planning has 
established need and opportunities.’’ Cross-cultural under- 
standings should be promoted to enable Canadians to appreciate 
and accept those of different races with different cultural back- 
grounds. 


The minimum stipend 


The basic stipends of ministers and professional church 
workers will be raised by 12% from January first next. This 
increases the minimum basic stipend by $800 to $7,200 per 
year, plus an increased basic travel allowance of $900, plus a 
manse or rent allowance. 

Two elders from London, Ont., John Irvine and Ira Sander- 
son, urged that the increase be 15%. The comptroller pointed 
out that this might raise the anticipated deficit in national budget 
for 1976 to $400,000 unless congregations met the increase. 
The Administrative Council was empowered to give the larger 
increase if funds can be found. 
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Centennial convocation 


The Presbyterian College held a centennial convocation in the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul on Tuesday night. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the 
following: 

The Rev. James I. McCord, president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New Jersey, U.S.A. and secretary of the North 
American Area Council of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches; 

Prof. John S. Moir of the University of Toronto, author of the 
history Enduring Witness, newly appointed archivist of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, and first lay man to be given 
2184 Wy 

The Rev. E.A. Thomson (in absentia), who until-his retire- 
ment served in many positions including that of principal clerk; 
and Pastor Titus Path, principal of Tangoa Bible College and 
former moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the New Hebrides. 

‘*Theological Education in the Service of the Church’’ was 
the theme of the address given by Dr. McCord. Acting Principal 
Donald N. MacMillan presided at the convocation, and an 
address was given by Rev. Dr. John A. Simms, chairman of the 
college senate. 


Entertainment 


Three of the Montreal congregations, First Church, Knox 
Crescent and Kensington Church, and the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul entertained the commissioners at a banquet on 
Monday evening. Andre Roc was the soloist. Earlier in the 
evening the city of Montreal gave a reception for commissioners 
on St. Helen’s Island. 


Knox faculty changes 


The board of Knox College reported that Principal J. Stanley 
Glen wishes to retire from the principalship on August 31, 1976, 
but will continue in the chair of New Testament for a year 
following that date. 

Prof. Robert Lennox intends to retire from the chair of Old 
Testament on August 31, 1976. Prof. David W. Hay is retiring 
this year. . 

The Assembly, on recommendation of the college board, 
appointed Rev. Dr. Iain Garden Nicol of Glasgow, Scotland to 
the chair of systematic theology, with the rank of associate 
professor. 

Dr. Nicol, who is 41 years of age, holds the degrees of M.A., 
B.D. and Ph.D. from the University of Glasgow. He has also 
studied in Germany, and his wife is from that country. They 
have two children. For some years he has lectured on systematic 
theology at the University of Glasgow. 

Knox College was authorized to proceed immediately to the 
appointment of a director of field education who would also act 
as registrar, for a trial period of three to five years. 


Salary increases 


After much discussion and some consultation with the ad- 
ministrative council it was recommended that the salaries of 
professors at the two theological colleges be increased substan- 
tially. From January 1, 1976 they will get up to $21,800 a year 
including an allowance in lieu of housing. Associate professors 
will be paid $2,000 a year less. 

Beginning next January executive secretaries at the church 
offices will receive $18,000 and assistant secretaries $16,500. 
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Music and song 
at the kirkfest 


THE KOREAN CHOIR, conducted by Rev. Kyung Chan Kim, 
performed on the McGill University campus. 


LEFT: Delight 
at the perform- 
ance of the 
centennial 
choir shows 
on the faces 

_* of listeners. 


; 


LEFT: DAVID 
CHRISTIANI, 
who formed 
and leads the 
centennial 
choir, 
directing a 
kirkfest 
performance. : wee ee 

FOUR OF THE CHOIR of 25 who 
paid their own way from Japan 
to share in our centennial. 
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The 1975 salary for both professors and executive secretaries is 
$15,725 plus an allowance in lieu of housing for professors and 
lay secretaries. : 

At Ewart College, Toronto and St. Andrew’s Hall, Van- 
couver the increase next year will be 15% of the present salaries, 
which are on a lower scale. 


Children’s television 


Last year at the General Assembly the poor quality of most 
television programs for children came under attack and the 
communication services committee was given a spécial grant to 
produce a program. This year a pilot program for the very 
young, My Place was viewed by the Assembly and endorsed as 
a model for a television series. 

A producer from Toronto, Mrs. Peggy Liptrott, who directed 
the project, told the Assembly that it was designed to express a 
reverence for God’s world and to foster respect among children. 

The Assembly voted to form a corporation in Ontario to 
supervise and carry out similar projects in radio, television, film 
and recordings. 


Chaplains to the forces 


Two of the seven Presbyterians who serve as chaplains to the 
Canadian forces were commissioners, Major P. Lyle Sams and 
Capt. Robert A.B. MacLean. 

The report of the committee on chaplaincy services was 
presented by the convener, Rev. Dr. Ross K. Cameron, who 
visited the Canadian bases in Germany this year. He com- 
mended the chaplains for the work they are doing. 

Last year the military chapels contributed $4,262 to the 
budget funds of our church, and their Sunday schools supported 
the Port Harcourt project in Nigeria. 


Institutional work 


Seven Presbyterian ministers are engaged in full-time chap- 
laincy work in institutions, 14 serve on a part-time basis, and 
there are nine hospital visitors. The Ontario Public Service has 
instituted a policy whereby chaplains come before an assess- 
ment committee annually. 


Presbyterian Record 


The church magazine reported a paid circulation of 89,847, a 
gain of 117 over last year. The rapid escalation in the price of 
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paper has forced the use of newsprint in The Record, beginning 


in March of this year. 


Statistical report 


In 1974 communicant membership decreased by 1,812 for a 
total of 174,555. The number of elders reported was 12,176. 
Ministers totalled 858, a decrease of 56. Baptisms increased by _ 
six to 5,356. 

There were 531 self-sustaining charges at the end of 1974, 
168 ordained mission fields, 34 student fields, and a total of 
1,069 preaching stations. 


Our missionaries 


Among missionaries on leave were two commissioners, the 
Rev. H. Ted Ellis and the Rev. Clare McGill, both of Taiwan. 

Miss Mary Sherrick, who has served in India for 42 years, 
was accorded a standing ovation and was presented with a 
centennial certificate by the moderator. 

‘““As we enter the second century let us live more, give 
more,’’ Miss Margaret Kennedy of India told the General As- 
sembly, as she challenged the church to share the gospel with 
the global family. ““Are we giving what is left over, our ex- 
cess?’ she asked, ‘‘if so, heaven help us.”’ 

Miss Giollo Kelly introduced six of the Presbyterians who are 
engaged in special ministries in Canada. The moderator expres- 
sed appreciation to those who represent the church in mission at 
home and abroad. The Rev. James Crabb, retiring as chairman 
of the board of world mission, paid tribute to all who share in the 
work of that board. 


Further greetings 


The Rev. Ochu Mbila, moderator of the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church in Nigeria, brought greetings and presented a 
banner from the Lagos congregation to the moderator. 

Greetings were brought by Prof. Herman Ridderbos of the 
Reformed Church of the Netherlands, Prof. Martin Cressey of 
the United Reform Church in England and Wales, and Dr. 
Lukas Vischer, secretary of the commission on faith and order 
of the World Council of Churches. 

Other speakers included Rev. Dr. William F. Keesecker, 
moderator of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Rev. Dr. George Morrison, general secretary of the United 
Church of Canada, the Right Rev. Din Dayal, a bishop of the 
Church of North India, the Rev. N.C. Wang, moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, and the Rev. Joseph B. Bisses- 
sar, moderator of the Guyana Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan spoke on the work of the 
Canadian Bible Society, of which he is general secretary, and 
presented a suitably inscribed Bible to the moderator. 

Mrs. Margaret S. Houston of Montreal brought greetings 
from the Canadian Council of Churches. 

Mrs. J.A. Johnston, convener of the committee on inter- 
church relations, presented fraternal delegates as follows: Ken- 
neth Barnard, of the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec; 
the Rev. J. Van Harmelen, stated clerk of the Christian Re- 
formed Churches in Canada; Rev. Dr. Michel Leplay of the 
Reformed Church in France; the Rev. John McLeod, observer 
from the Church of Scotland. 

On Monday the Assembly was addressed by Rev. Dr. James 
I. McCord, who spoke as secretary of the North American Area 
Council of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches (Presby- 
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terian and Congregational). He called for closer relationships 
between the Presbyterians on this continent, and voiced ap- 
preciation for our church’s membership in that fellowship since 
its formation 100 years ago. 

Greetings from the Presbyterian Church of Australia were 
brought by Alan Spalding, an elder on the stewardship staff of 
the church in New South Wales. He said that he is among the 
approximately 40% of Presbyterians who will continue as such 
after the union of churches in Australia. 

Written greetings or telegrams were received from the follow- 
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ing: Dr. A.H. van den Heuvel, Netherlands Reformed Church; & 
Armand Desautels, president of the international committee on 
ecumenism for the Quebec Area; the Rev. H. Shaw Scates, : s 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; the Rev. C.M. Kao, oA 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan; Korean Christ- _ ie 
ian Church in Japan; Rev. Dr. Earl J. Treusch, general secretary bd 
of the Lutheran Council in Canada; Peter Yff, for the Reformed — oe igh 2-Omcg ie 
Church in Canada, the Caribbean Association of Reformed ~ bet Q : 


Churches; the Asia Pacific region of the United Bible Societies : —~— > af 
via the Rev. Russell Self; The Christian Church (Disciples of : rs oT 
Christ); the Korean Christian Church in J apan; and the Montreal hed: Bo  _ a _ 
and Ottawa Conference of the United Church of Canada. xi NEA RINIC oe 
A banner from the church in Malawi, made by the children of eeeo ae Ne u 2 Maas 
Blantyre, was presented to the moderator. 


Mission matters 


Self-reliance is the major concern of churches overseas, the 
Rev. Earle Roberts told the Assembly. All the churches with 
which we are associated are working towards the goal of self- 
Support. This does not mean that The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada will withdraw from mission, rather we will channel our 
contributions to programs of outreach and witness that need 
support. 

Mr. Roberts called for a minister to volunteer for the vacancy 
in an urban church in Nigeria. 

The Assembly agreed not to fill the position of secretary for 
finance and administration in the board of world mission from 
which Rev. Dr. Howard A. Doig is retiring in December. 

The Rev. George Malcolm, general secretary of the mission 


board, presented a statement of concern for the native peoples of DR. EDMOND PERRET St Geneva sddraeeediihe 


Canada as guidelines for Presbyterian people. It urges the French language celebration. The moderator spoke 
church to recruit native people to work among their own kind, and Dr. Andre Poulain, right, presided. 


and to live on reserves and in native communities where they 
serve. The first step is to sensitize the non-native people to the 
concerns of native people, the report says. 

After considerable debate the Assembly referred back’ a re- 
port from the mission board on the new China for further critical 
and biblical study. 


Church worship 


A revision of the Book of Common Order was authorized by 
the Assembly and will be undertaken by the committee on 
church worship. One of the reasons for a new book is that the 
1964 edition is out of print. 


Centennial thanks 


The many who have contributed to making the centennial 
year a success were thanked when Rev. Dr. John A. Johnston . 
_Teported for the committee on history. He announced that a AT THE WINDSOR HOTEL, after a banquet 
___ collection of Communion tokens has been put together and it is given by three Montreal congregations, 
to be displayed in many parts of Canada. Andre Roc was the soloist. 
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ASSEMBLY 


DR. MICHEL LEPLAY, left, of the 
Reformed Church of France, 
conducted Assembly devotions, with 
Dr. W.F. Butcher translating. 


THE KITCHEN CREW at The First Church did a great job, ied By 
Mrs. Norman Clelland, left, and Mrs. lan Campbell, right. 


DR. DONALD C. MACDONALD, MAJOR LYLE SAMS and Capt. DR. | 


who becomes principal clerk on Robert MacLean represented of O: 
Aug. 1, with Dr. Titus Path seven Presbyterian chaplains Succ: 
from the New Hebrides. in the Canadian Forces. see 
uilc 

Dr. L 


STUDY SESSIONS preceded the business | TIME OUT for coffee in 
18 sederunts of the 101st General Assembly. _ The First Church canteen. 


\ SMALL SEGMENT of the Assembly 
eated in Leacock auditorium, 

vith Dr. and Mrs. Titus Path 

n the foreground. 


3ERT MACMILLAN, left, | DR. EVERETT BEAN 


ille, Ont., will of Sydney, N.S. 

| the retiring was appointed 
manager of the first deputy - 

| corporation, clerk of Assembly. 
id McCullough. 
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National development fund 


Although 240 congregations have net contributed to the 
national development fund since its inception, a total of 
$3,040,852 was received by the end of 1974. This is the final 
year for collecting. 


Inter-church aid 


Like the New Testament boy with the five loaves and two 
small fish, we must put what we have at the Master’s disposal, 
said the report of the committee on inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service. Congregations and individuals contributed 
$130,681 for this purpose in 1974. 

The convener, Rev. W.E. McElwain, reported on an ongoing 
study regarding a design for an Assembly committee on the 
church in the world. 


Church doctrine 


A detailed report of its studies from the committee on church 
doctrine was debated at length during the final sederunt of the 
Assembly on Thursday evening. The major matters will go 
down to presbyteries. 


The 1976 Assembly 


Next year the 102nd General Assembly will meet in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, Ont., opening on Sunday evening, 
June 6. : 


Assembly briefs 


While there were many venerable commissioners at this As- 
sembly, youth was represented too. Elder Ronald Gillespie, 24, 
Victoria Harbour, Ont. was the youngest commissioner. 

When a standing ovation had been given Rev. Dr. Louis 
Fowler, soon to retire as principal clerk, the Rev. H. Lloyd 
Henderson quipped, ‘*‘Now we will be delivered from the 
fowler’s snare.’’ Retorted the principal clerk, ‘‘but not from the 
noisome pestilence.”’ 

‘Gambling is a way of collecting a tax from the poorer and 
more gullible in our society,’’ Rev. Dr. William Klempa said in 
the debate on that topic. Rev. Dr. Thomas Hay took an opposite 
view, ‘being unalterably opposed to gambling, as a previous 
Assembly stated, reduces ethics and morality to legalism, the 
kind of legalism that our Lord opposed. To speak of gambling as 
evil makes light of evil.”’ 

William H. Stewart of Vancouver, the first catechist to com- 
plete the new course prescribed, was presented with his certifi- 
cate by the moderator. 

Mrs. John A. Johnston of Hamilton, Ont. and Rev. Dr. 
Donald C. Smith of Medicine Hat, Alta. will be our delegates to 
the assembly of the World Council of Churches this summer. * 
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NEWS 


Church of Scotland 


In a leading article just before the As- 
sembly opened, The Scotsman, a national 
newspaper, wrote: “‘In the sweep of its 
(the Assembly’s) interest and the ubiquity 
of its membership it mirrors the national 
character with a nicety that only a rep- 
resentative body like the promised Scot- 
tish Assembly may surpass’’ adding how- 
ever ‘But change there must be... .’’ 

The need for change dominated many 
debates — but Presbyterian change with 
due regard for the fundamentals and 
realities amidst a reawakened sense of 
Scottish nationhood, and with warm con- 
sideration for our brethren overseas 
amongst whom we number you as particu- 
larly close in friendship, form and order. 

The opening retained the ancient 
pageantry suitable for a Scottish national 
event attended by the Queen’s representa- 
tive; but the disappearance of the old 
burghs and counties meant that the front 
benches did not glow with provosts and 
bailies robed in scarlet and ermine: the 
new regions were represented by sober- 
suited counsellors. 

The new moderator, the Right Rev. 
James G. Matheson, who for 13 years di- 
rected our stewardship campaign, gaining 
the respect and affection of the church, 
helped to set the tone of spiritual devotion, 
realistic responsibility, and careful plan- 
ning. Born in Caithness of old Skye paren- 
tage, he is now minister of Portree, capital 
of Skye, where I have the privilege of 
acting as his locum for the first four 
months of his moderatorial year. The Lord 
High Commissioner is a distinguished 
gynaecologist, Sir Hector Maclennan, 
who made an appeal for much more em- 
phasis by the mass media and the public on 
the many good and kind things of life 
rather than the elements of violence. 


Constructive change 


One of the most important reports was 
from a committee of 40 appointed two 
years ago to interpret God’s calling for his 
people in Scotland, to study the church’s 
resources, and to recommend possible re- 
shaping of the church. Rev. Prof. Robin 
Barbour, himself a Perthshire laird of old 
family, charged our church with solid 
heaviness to the extent of boredom spe- 
cially for the young. ““We need to live a 
little dangerously, a little more simply. . . 
congregations must learn to work as teams 
within parish areas, retaining . . . identity, 
but learning to work. . . with their neigh- 
bours, and so shaping themselves better to 
the very complex . . . society we live in.”’ 
Other subjects include team ministries, lay 
ministries, re-distribution of resources, 
and the oversight of individual commit- 
tees, problems that require extensive 
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study. A sub-committee is to assume over- 
sight of the church’s expenditure: A con- 
ference of presbytery representatives 1s to 
be held to consider the planning and 
re-shaping of parishes and the reorganiza- 
tion of ministries throughout Scotland. 

In order to fit the pastoral and other 
needs of the new regions and the changing 
church, presbyteries are being extensively 
readjusted, with suitable new areas for 
synods. To cut costs and also to enable 
more and younger elders to attend, serious 
consideration is to be given to limiting the 
Assembly to one week instead of nine 
days. 


Roman Catholic speaker 


The most publicized event of this As- 
sembly was the speech by Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Winning of Glasgow, break- 
ing the silence of 415 years. Careful ar- 
rangements were made in case of opposi- 
tion, but only small numbers made outside 
demonstrations. Welcoming the realistic 
renewal of friendship conscious of differ- 
ences, the Archbishop said ‘‘Genuine re- 
conciliation implies a turning first to God 
and then to man, in humility to seek from 
God and men forgiveness, pardon and 
peace, declaring readiness to admit guilt 
for divisions without abandonment of sin- 
cere beliefs, holding to our distinct witness 
in open dialogue, with the recognized 
common bond of baptism. ‘Let us say 
from now on: ‘I am your brother.’ ”’ 


An Orange Order protest was remitted. 


for consideration, and the Panel on Doc- 
trine instructed to draw up statements of 
the distinctive beliefs of our church and of 
the Roman church. 


Church and nation 


The Advisory Board, in view of 
long-continued criticism of the great array 
of problems tackled by the church and 
nation committee, asked that in future its 
remit be confined to problems of specific 
Christian concem, in place of its 55-year 
tradition of watching developments in 
which moral and spiritual considerations 
arise. This became a debate on whether a 
line can be drawn between Christianity 
and human affairs, political and interna- 
tional, and the Assembly rejected the Ad- 
visory Board’s move for delimitation. 

The church and nation report included a 
full and balanced statement on the prob- 
lems raised by the referendum on the 
European Economic Community, taking a 
profound attitude of Christian principles 
against motives of gain, fear and mistrust, 
and advocating the main issues: aid to the 
developing world, peace between nations, 
fidelity to international agreements and 
co-operation between churches and peo- 
ples to share common problems. Over- 
buying and wasting of food by the affluent 


countries, the cry for cheap food, must be 
recognized as major evils causing poverty 
and hunger in the Third World. Christians 
should not allow modern changes, new 
forms of society, new applications of sci- 
ence and technology to frighten ‘us into 
defensive and selfish attitudes. 

The Very Rev. Lord (George) Macleod 
moved a counter-motion requesting the 
government to withdraw from the E.E.C. 
to grapple with the world food crisis, but 
was heavily outvoted. The Assembly 
strongly favoured the report which, recog- 
nizing that opinion in the kirk is divided, 
urged all members ‘‘to prepare themselves 
by prayer and study to exercise their re- 
sponsibility to vote.”’ 

A debate on the Christian Aid report 
produced powerful attacks on the com- 
parative well-being of our society, the 
spending on luxuries, the extravagant use 
of resources, the assumption that one 
should seek material prosperity. It was ag- 
reed to pursue this ideal, and to appoint a 
Sunday which would be a day of dedica- 
tion to a simpler, sacrificial lifestyle re- 
quired by ‘‘the sustainable society.’’ 

The new Community Land Bill before 
Parliament if passed would give local au- 
thorities power to buy all development 
land at current-use value and levy an 80% 
tax on the difference between sale price 
and current-use. value. Since this would 
mean that church land would have a very 
low value compared with commercial 
land, the assembly agreed to make every 
possible approach to the government, ask- 
ing that her property should not be confis- 
cated and undervalued thus: it would mean 
terrible inequality and very great loss. 

It was agreed to stress to the 
govermment’s Annan Commission ‘on 
Broadcasting that Scotland ought to have a 
much larger share of influence, finance, 
equipment and staff for television and 
radio: the present allocation is cripplin 
Scottish output unfairly. oy 

A motion to end arms sales by the Un- 
ited Kingdom to other countries, and to 
close down its department of defence was 
rejected, the Assembly instead agreeing to 
the Church and Nation motion urging limi- 
tation and control of the arms trade taking 
into account only legitimate defence 
needs. 

Our church’s members of the Joint 
Commission on Christian Marriage were 
instructed to raise with their Roman 
Catholic counterparts the need to apply the 
ruling of the Second Vatician Council that 
parents have the right freely to choose the 
religious education of their children. The 
Scottish R.C. hierarchy have not applied 
this so far, with resultant complications in 
mixed marriages. 

In a radio discussion between the two 
B.B.C. radio commentators on the As- 
sembly, the editor of our magazine Life 
and Work, R.D. Kernohan, a kirk elder, 
called this ‘‘a cautious but responsible As- 
sembly’’ with good leadership from the 
floor, and a moderator who ‘‘grew in sta- 


ture.” —John B. Logan 
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istory recalled 

St. Andrew’s Church, King City, Ont. 
celebrated centennial year in a way that 
could be duplicated in only a few other 
places. Still standing a few miles from 
King is one of the two church buildings 
that were sold after the new congregation 
was formed in the village. This particular 
building, opened in 1848, was purchased 
by the late Lady Eaton, and is now being 
restored as a historical site by the. King 
Township Historical Society. 

For this special occasion the church was 
again used for worship. The format of the 
service was a re-enactment of a worship 
service as it might have taken place 100 
years ago. The present minister, the Rev. 
Edward Smith, served as a precentor, and 
metrical psalms were sung unaccom- 
panied. Inasmuch as 100 years ago, Gaelic 
was still a living language in the area and 
there were regular services conducted in 
that tongue, there was a reading by Iain 
Macfarlane from the old Gaelic Bible for- 
merly owned by Rev. Dr. James Car- 
michael, minister in King Township from 
1860 to 1910. Rev. Dr. Alan L. Farris 
explained at the start that the sermon 
would be considerably shorter than the 
hour-long expositions people were accus- 
tomed to 100 years ago. 

Following the service at the old Evers- 
ley Church, those attending, who came 
from as far east as Peterborough, and as far 
north as Timmins, returned to the present 
church in King for refreshments. On dis- 
play was an historical exhibit which in- 
cluded a writing desk used by one of the 
earliest ministers in the King Charge and a 
copy of his call issued in 1837, 


PROF. ALLAN FARRIS and Rev. E. 
Smith at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Eversley, Ont., built in 1848. 


Centennial banners 


Centennial banner exhibitions will be 
displayed during July and August as fol- 
lows: To July 14 — P.E.I. Craftguild, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; to July 21— West 
Vancouver Church, West Vancouver, 
B.C.; July 5 to 26— Knox-Calvin Church, 
Harriston, Ont.; July:5 to 26 — St. 
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Children’s Fund 


For nearly 40 years Christian Children’s Fund has been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, destitute, abandoned children around the world. 
Every day requests are received from social workers, government and mission 
agencies to admit these kiddies to our more than 900 Homes, Projects and 
Schools. You can help one of these needy children to a new beginning in life. 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to 
help? A. You may indicate your pref- 
erence of boy or girl, age, and coun- 
try. Many sponsors ask us to select 
a child from our emergency list. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? A. Only $15 per month. (Your 
gifts are tax deductible.) 


Q. Will I receive a photograph of 
my child? A. Yes, and with the 
photograph will come information 
about your child and a description 
of the Home or project where your 
child receives help. 

Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. 
In return you will receive your child’s 
first letter, plus an English transla- 
tion, direct from the home or project 


overseas. 


Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes, Our 
Homes around the world are de- 
lighted to have sponsors visit them. 


Q. What type of projects does CCF 
support overseas? A. Besides the or- 
phanages and Family Helper Proj- 
ects CCF has homes for the blind, 
crippled children, abandoned babies 
homes, day care nurseries, health 
homes, vocational training centres, 
and many other types of projects. 


Q. What help does the child receive 
from my support? A. in some coun- 
tries of great poverty, your gifts pro- 
vide total support. In other countries 
they provide diet supplements, medi- 


cal care, adequate clothing, education, 
school supplies, psychological care— 
and love. 

Q. Who owns and operates CCF of 
C? A. Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada is an independent, non-profit, 
incorporated organization, regulated 
by a national Board of Directors. 
CCF cooperates with church and 
government agencies throughout the 
world. 


Q. Are CCF of C expenses high? 
A. Definitely No! The CCF of C 
audited financial statement for 1974 
shows total administrative, operation- 
al, advertising expenses were less than 
8.4% of total receipts. Public support 
of our program increased nearly 25%, 
Q. Why the “Christian” in Christian 
Children’s Fund? A. Because we are 
an organization of Christian people 
committed to the task of giving chil- 
dren an opportunity to grow up in an 
atmosphere of Christian love. 


Q. Is CCF of C registered? A, Yes. 
CCF is registered with the Federal 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, and governments in 50 other 
countries where we operate. 


Some areas of special need are: In- 
dia, Philippines, Taiwan, Jamaica, 
Costa Rica, Portugal, Spain (special 
new projects), South America. (Or 
let us select a child for you from our 
emergency list.) Write today. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 
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i I wish to sponsor a boy [) girl [J for 
— one year from your emergency list [] or 
; im) (Name sGountry)y sue sie ee eine ay 
1 I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 

1 Enclosed is payment for the 

1 full year [J first month [] 

gp I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
gto help by giving $2485 2 We eee 
: (] Please send me more information. 
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--- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and con- 
scientious, Approved by the 
Income Tax Branch of the 
Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 
registered with the U.S. 
Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid, Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around the 
world since 1938 and at 
present assists over 170,000 a 
children in more than 900 Homes and proj- a 
ects in over 50 countries. ry 


Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, Ont.; 
July 19 to Aug. 11 — Montague Church, 
Montague, P.E.I.; July 26 to Aug. 18 — 
St. Paul’s Church, Banff, Alta.; Aug. 2 to 
25—St. Michael and All Angels Anglican 
Church, Ottawa, Ont.; Aug. 2 to 25 — 
Renfrew Church, Renfrew, Ont.; Aug. 2 
to 25 — St. Andrew’s Hespeler ‘Church, 

Cambridge (H), Ont.; Aug. 23 to Sept. 15 
— Knox Church, Dunnville, Ont.; Aug. 
30 to Sept. 22—St. John’s Church, Corn- 
wall, Ont.; Aug. 30 to Sept. 22— Knox’s 
Galt Church, Cambridge (G), Ont.; Aug. 
30 to Sept. 22 — Calvin Church, North 
Bay, Ont.; Aug. 30 to Sept. 22—-Cooke’s 
Church, Chilliwack, B.C. 


Richmond-Marpole 
Church, B.C. 


- Richmond Presbyterian Church is one 
of the oldest congregations in British Col- 
umbia. Pioneer settlers held the first 
church meeting in the home of Hugh 
McRoberts on Sea Island, near the north 
arm of the Fraser River. 

In 1861 the gospel was preached by the 
Rev. John Hall, who came from Northerm 
Ireland. In 1862 the Rev. Robert Jamieson 
arrived representing the foreign missions 
committee of the Canadian church. Until 
1878 he preached in Richmond, although 
stationed in New Westminster. In 1875 the 
Presbytery of B.C. was formed under the 
Scottish church and so continued until the 
Presbytery of New Westminster was 
formed in 1886. Then in 1892 the Synod of 
B.C. was formed with four constituent 
presbyteries, Calgary, Kamloops, New 
Westminster and Vancouver Island. 


Until 1886 services were held in private 
houses, often in the McCleery home which 
was the oldest home on the mainland. Also 
about 1871 the Methodist church was built 
just east of the site of the old Marpole-Sea 
Island bridge. This, like the McCleery 
home, was used by Anglicans, Methodists 
and Presbyterians. 

Later the Methodist church on the river 
bank, on what is now Cambie and River 
Roads, was built. The entire congregation 
attended by boat, the only means of trans- 
portation, there were no roads. The Rev. 
Alex Dunn, who was stationed at Langley, 
had many a perilous journey, although he 
never failed to keep his appointments. On 
one occasion Dunn and a boatman set out 
for Langley, having had dinner with a 
farmer near New Westminster. They were 
caught in an outgoing tide and reached 
their host in a sorry condition. 

On Sunday, July 4, 1886 the Pres- 
byterian Church on Sea Island was opened 
with morning and evening services, at 
which Rev. Mr. Jamieson officiated. 
Later, on August 8th, the Presbyterian 
Church in Vancouver was dedicated and 
along with the Richmond Church was 
formed into a single charge under the Rev. 
T. G. Thompson. 

It is interesting to note that the Van- 
couver congregation had 50 families and 
63 members, while Richmond had 18 
families and 26 members. As early as 1896 
the Sunday school had 45 children attend- 
ing. In 1897 Rev. Dr. Logan began his 
ministry which lasted 12 years. He was 
followed by the Rev. J. Y. White of 
Ladner, who served until he was appointed 
an army captain in 1915. After two years 
of no settled minister, the Rev. E. G. 
Thompson accepted a call. He remained 


A PIONEER SOCIAL was presented by the women to celebrate 
the Presbyterian centennial at Richmond, B.C. In costume | 
are three junior choir members, Janice Novakowski, 

Carol Coutts and Jennifer Novakowski. 
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for eight years, then accepted a call to 
Woodstock, Ont. 

After the vote on church union in 1925, 
many Presbyterians moved to Marpole 
United Church. However, the congrega- 
tion at 71st Ave. and Hudston St. re- 
mained Presbyterian. It was during the 
ministry of the Rev. S. Lookman that the 
name was changed from Richmond Pres- 
byterian to Marpole Presbyterian Church. 

This need for a church in Richmond was 
realized by the presbytery and in March, 
1958, Tony Plomp was appointed for sur- 
vey work. A few people met in Garden 
City School in May, 1959 for the first 
regular service, conducted by the Rev. 
George Dobie and the student minister, 
Mr. Plomp. 

In May, 1960, the Rev. W. C. McBride 
formed the congregation into a Pres- 
byterian church with 32 members and on 
the same day baptized two children. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1960 the Rev. A. V. 
Bentum took the services. 

The Rev. G. E. Bastedo was the minis- 
ter of Richmond Church from September, 
1960 until October, 1967. On October 29, 
1961 worship began in the former United 
Church at River Road and Cambie. The 
dedication service of the present day 
church on No. 2 Road was held on De- 
cember 16, 1962 with the Rev. Gordon 
Bastedo officiating. 

In 1968 the Rev. Tony Plomp was cal- 
led from Saskatoon, Sask. and in Sep- 
tember, 1968 the Marpole congregation 
amalgamated with Richmond. (Three of 
the members, Mr. and Mrs. Gus Grauer, 
and Mrs. Pearl McKay were members of 
the original congregation of the Richmond 
Presbyterian Church on Sea Island). 

On Sunday, May 31, 1970 the new. 
Christian education addition was officially 
opened. As the centennial project an addi- 
tion to the present sanctuary is in the plan- 
ning stages. The present membership is 
149. 


Dr. MacKinnon honoured 


During the Convocation of Health Pro- 
fessions, one of the five convocations held 
by Dalhousie University, Halifax, on May 
15, two interesting events took place. 

The Rev. A.D: MacKinnon, moderator 
of the General Assembly in 1957 and a: 
graduate of Dalhousie University and The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
honoris causa by his alma mater. Dr. 
MacKinnon served his entire ministry of 
40 years in the one pastoral charge—Little 
Narrows, Whycocomagh, Cape Breton. 

After receiving the degree, Dr. MacK- - 
innon unveiled a plaque presented to the 
university by the Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces and the Presbytery of Halifax- 
Lunenburg in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and of the church’s close associa- 
tion with Dalhousie in its early years. Rev. 
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__ Dr. Thomas McCulloch was the first prin- 
cipal and Rev. Dr. James Ross and Rev. 


Dr: John Forrest served as the first and 
second presidents. 
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WILLIAM CROSS, centre, presented 
the Boy of the Year award to 

Garry Cooper at the anniversary 
dinner of Fernie House, the 
therapeutic group home for boys 
in East Toronto. At right 

is the director, Bill Leslie. 


Ewart graduation 


Eight students received the diploma of 
Ewart College, Toronto, at the graduation 
exercises on May 15: (Mrs. D.) Susan 
Dick, Linda Green, Diane Jamieson, 
Katherine Murdoch, Mgbeke G. Okore, 
Susan Pigden, Arlene Randall, and Lois 
Whitwell. 

In his address Rev. Dr. Finlay G. 
Stewart challenged the graduates to know 
themselves, to be strong in their convic- 
tions, and to move into the world with 
courage. 

Principal Margaret Webster spoke of 
the inspiration the students had provided 
during the year by their academic 
achievements and their enthusiasm in their 
practical work and internship programs. 
For the first time three graduating students 
received a university degree from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto under « Ewart’s 
degree-diploma program: Mrs. Susan 
Dick, Linda Green and Susan Pigden. 
Two 1974 graduates, Beth Anne Clifton 
and Ferne Matheson, also received de- 
grees from the University of Toronto. The 
fact that the Ewart degree-diploma prog- 
ram is able to help students earn an arts 
degree is a source of strength for the 
church. 

Arlene Randall won the scholarship for 
general proficiency in the third year, 
Karen Hubert and Joyce MacNevin shared 
itin the second year; and Susan Bailey and 
Fenny Seinen in the first year. The stu- 
dents chose Lois Whitwell as the one who 
had made an outstanding contribution to 
the life of the college. 
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Festival 
of Faith 


Alive and free 
CNE BANDSHELL 


Sunday, August 17, 3:30 p.m. 


This celebration of joy in the Christian Faith is for 
people of all denominations. It is an occasion for 
emphasizing fellowship and unity, praise and 
thanksgiving. An address on the theme will be 
given by Rev. Marney Patterson, Director of Invita- 
tion to Live Crusades. 


| 
Canadian National Exhibition, MK 


TORONTO, AUG. 13 to SEPT. 1 


Admission to grounds 
Adults $2.00, Students (17 years and under) $1.00, 
Children (12 years and under) 50¢. 


Southern Ontario’s } 
Friendly 


Retirement Haven! 


A Residence for Senior Citizens at Dufferin and Bloor Streets 
* Carefree Living * Congenial Company * Gracious Dining 
* Convenient Transportation * Close to Everything 
* All Rooms Have Individual Heat Control 
If you are 60 years of age or over and in reasonably good health, inquire 
today. For further information, phone 537-3135 or write to: 


Dept. PR, New Horizons Tower 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 


ACU HORZONE TOWER 


New Horizons Tower is operated as a non-profit organization 
by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 


Also 
SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 


for senior citizens who are looking for accommodation while their families or companions are vacationing. 
Phone 537-3135 for details. 


Reformation tour 


Twenty-two persons accompanied the 
editor of the Record on a centennial refor- 
mation heritage tour that began in the land 
of the Bible and went on to Geneva and 
Edinburgh for a total of 15 days in May. 

In Israel the Canadian group visited 
most of the historic and traditional sites 
associated with the life and ministry of 
Jesus. In the garden of the tomb they 
shared in the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and one Sunday morning worshipped 
in St. Andrew’s, the Scots Memorial 
Church in Jerusalem. 

In Geneva tour members were intro- 
duced to the reformation leadership given 
by John Calvin, not only through their 
sight-seeing, but in a lecture by a Swiss 
pastor, the Rev. Arnold Mobbs. 

John Knox’s contribution to the Refor- 
mation was the subject of study in Edin- 
burgh, and the group worshipped on Sun- 
day morning in the ancient St. Giles 
Cathedral, where Knox was once minister. 
A lecture on the Scottish reformer was 
given by Rev. Dr. Duncan Shaw, an au- 
thority on John Knox. 

Tour members were: Archie Dancey 
and Ralph Burton, Oshawa, Ont; Rev. 
Stanley and Mrs. Gentle, Southampton, 
Ont.; Wilfred and Mrs. Hawes, Guelph, 
Ont.; Reginald and Mrs. Gardiner, 
Cobourg, Ont.; Rev. Russell Gordon, 
London, Ont.; Angus McLean, Sarnia, 
Ont.; Mrs. Maudie Fisher, Mrs. Donalda 
Scott, Miss Lena Robinson and Miss 
Elizabeth Robinson, all from Lucknow, 
Ont.; Mrs. Mary Sheane, Kincardine, 
Ont.; Mrs. Jean McQuillin, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Mrs. Myrtle Jarrett, Orillia, Ont.; 
Mrs. Edith Mee, Leamington, Ont.; Mrs. 
Helene Barker, Toronto; Mrs. Margarete 
Herrig, Kirkland Lake, Ont.; Mrs. Clara 
Lowry, Montreal and Earl Mundy, 
Montreal. 
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CENTENNIAL HERITAGE TOUR members in Israel, where they spent six 


RIGHT REV. DIN DAYAL 


Bombed church rebuilt 


An 80 pound bomb planted in a village 
church in India following the annual har- 
vest service destroyed both the building 
and the gifts of farm produce brought by 
members. In aninterview with The Record 
the Bishop of Lucknow, the Right Rev. 
Din Dayal, mentioned the rebuilding as an 
example of the way in which the Church of 
North India is becoming independent. 

When the church structure in the Christ- 
ian village of Isagarh, a few miles outside 
of Jhansi was destroyed, it was decided not 
to send any appeal abroad for funds to 
rebuild. The church, costing about 50,000 


bee 


days before moving on to Geneva and Edinburgh. 
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rupees, is now almost ready for dedica- 
tion. ; 

The chief minister of state for Uttara 
Pravesh provided 15,000 rupees towards 
the new church and persuaded two wealthy 
men to give 5,000 rupees each. 

Bishop Dayal, who visited Canada from 
May 8 to June 12 to share in Presbyterian 
centennial celebrations, has 100 congrega- 
tions in his diocese. His oversight includes 
Jhansi, where Canadians still teach in the 
Helen MacDonald Memorial School for 
girls. The Bishop said the Christian influ- 
ence of this school is needed in that area of 
India, and its reputation is so high that 
there is always a long list of applicants 
from students. 

The Church of North India is still short 
of ministers. Some city pastors have been 
provided with motorcycles to enable them 
to provide services in village churches. 


W.M.S. adult groups 


Over 250 delegates from three synods 
attended the biennial conference of adult 
groups of the Women’s Missionary Soci- 
ety (W.D.) in St. Catharines, Ont. 

Miss Margaret Kennedy of the Church 
of North India was the theme speaker. The 
conveners for the conference all wore cen- 
tennial costumes. 


MISS MARGARET KENNEDY with 
children of Knox Church, Guelph, 
Ont. $800 was given her towards 
a book centre in Jobat, India. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


On May 31 receipts from 
congregations for the General 
Assembly’s budget totalled 
$597,524, as compared to 
$579,230 for the first five 
months of 1974. For missions 


the W.M.S. (W.D.) contributed 
$143,750 and the W.M.S. (E.D.) 
$18,000. 

Expenditures to May 31 in 
1975’ amounted to $1,287,489 
as against $1,234,920 for the 
same period last year. 
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THE JESUS PARTY, by Hugh J. Schon- 
field 

The Jesus Party is a religious Chariots 
of the Gods.Its author attempts to read 
between and behind the lines of the New 
Testament, using evidence from recent ar- 
cheological excavations and writings, 
such as the Dead Sea Scrolls, to produce a 
factual narrative of the life and times of the 
first Christians. 

In a sense the book is an up-to-date 
‘“quest for the historical Jesus,’’ or an at- 
tempt to recover the historical roots and 
life of first century Christianity. 

If taken seriously many orthodox beliefs 
about the origins of Christianity would be 
challenged. It is the author’s hope that his 
book might help to eliminate what he con- 
siders the New Testament’s anti-Jewish 
bias. 

At a minimum the book provides a 
wealth of supplementary information to 
many New Testament stories. But both 
pastor and layman will need help from the 
professional theologian in evaluating both 
the argument and sources for the The Jesus 
Party.(Macmillan, $7.95) 

John Congram 


PICTURE SOURCEBOOK FOR COL- 
LAGE AND DECOUPAGE, edited by 
Edmundon V. Gillon, Jr. 

This might be called a clip-and-stick 
picture book, with unusual hard to find 
material. Especially delightful are the 
old-fashioned line drawings and scenes. 
Most are in black and white with a few in 
colour. All are printed on one side only for 
easy use. Collage is the art of making 
pictures made from other pictures, bits of 
cloth or anything you like. Decoupage is 
decorating objects permanently with paper 
cutouts. Beginners will find helpful hints 
for both. (General, $4.50, paper) 


THE FIRST LONDON CATALOGUE, 
by Edward Lucie-Smith 

' An illustrated guide to shopping in one 
of the world’s most fascinating cities — 
London. Names of stores, their addresses 
and hours are accompanied by chatty de- 
scriptions of the goodies available. All are 
indexed by subject, such as crafts and 
hobbies, books and prints, collectables, 
eatibles, wearables and more. And 300 
photos show items with prices. A book 
guaranteed to make a shopper’s mouth 
water! (Random House, $6.95) 


WHO’S WHO IN THE BIBLE, by Frank 
S. Mead 

Most of us know about Moses, Elijah, 
Peter and Paul. But how many know about 
Jehoshaphat, Baasha, Gaal and Festus? 
Brief, readable vignettes of over 250 of 
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FOR THE EXPERIENCE OF YOUR LIFETIME— 
JOIN ONE OF OUR TOURS! 


Alaska, Yukon 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

Five identical 22 day Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto—June 10th, 
June 29th, ru 20th, August 10th, and 
August 28th. C.N’s Super Continental 
to Edmonton, “North to Alaska” by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway visit- 
ing Peace River country; Whitehorse 
and Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Alaska; “Trail of 98” via White Pass & 
Yukon Railway. Ferryliner, Skagway to 
Prince Rupert. Continue by motor- 
coach visiting Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger's Pass, Lake 
Louise, Columbia _Icefields, Jasper, 
Edmonton and Air Canada to Toronto. 
Tour Price — $998.00. Adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 


ALASKA—BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE — TOUR 

A luxurious 14-day Autumn Tour and 
Cruise to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Inside Passage, 
featuring an 8-day cruise on the C.P.’s 
palatial passenger ship T.E.V. Princess 
Patricia. Autumn Tour originates To- 
ronto, Sunday, September 28th. C.P. 
Air jet flight to Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska 
and return; calls made Prince Rupert, 
B.C.; Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, 
Alaska. White Pass & sightseeing tours 
in each city. Most meals. Tour Price — 
$849.00; adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOUR 
Enjoy a 16 day autumn colour tour to 
the Maritime provinces, Gaspe and 
Cape Breton returning through the 


Not a Contribution, But an Investment 


states of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and New York. Enjoy the Gaspe 
Peninsula, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in one delightful tour which 
combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old charm of the 
Maritime provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Fredericton, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove and 
Saint John. Tour originates Toronto by 
deluxe Motorcoach on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 18th.Tour Price — $149.00 Ad- 
ditional travel arrangements can be 
made for residents of Western Canada 
to commence the tour in Toronto. 


“TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 

Five identical 14-day Totem Triangle Tours 
originating Toronto, June 14th, July 10th, 
July 26th, August 17th and September 6th. 
Air Canada Toronto-Caigary. Deluxe motor- 
coach from Calgary: visit Banff, Lake Louise, 
Okanagan Valiey, Kelowna, Vancouver, Vio- 
toria, Vancouver Island. Cruise the Inside 
Passage aboard M.V. Queen of Prince Rupert 
to Prince Rupert. Motorcoach: Prince 
George, Jasper, Columbia Icefields, Edmon- 
ton and C.N.’s Super Continental to Toronto. 
Tour price from Toronto $719.00 Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 


Your contribution to the Canadian Bible Society is an 
investment in the life of the person who will 
receive a copy of the Scriptures in his or her own 
language because you cared. 


Over $1,000,000 needed this year. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
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HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 


Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts. 


Write for Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


Stained 
lass 


EST’D. 1904, © 


BULLAS GLASS Ltpo 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


those who people the pages of the Bible are 
here, each about three paragraphs long. At 
the bottom of each, biblical references are 
given. Anyone who wants to know more 
about biblical characters will enjoy this, 
but it will be especially helpful to teachers 
and group leaders. (Gage, $2.99) 


RECYCLE CATALOGUE, by Dennis C. 
Benson 

A unique way of sharing ideas for minis- 
try, this lively book has 700 suggestions 
for learning, fellowship, mission and 
celebration in an underground newspaper 
format, fun to read and look through, with 
all sorts of sprightly artwork slipped in 
between its thought-provoking ideas. The 
suggestions are culled from people who 
have tried making something new from 
something old. Such as arranging confer- 
ence telephone calls for shut-ins, instead 
of the usual pattern of visiting; and turning 
a junior high dance into an opportunity 
for meaningful conversation by having a 
‘‘rap room’’ complete with interviewer. 
(Welch, $6.95) 


THE OXFORD ILLUSTRATED DIC- 
TIONARY 

A new edition of a dictionary first issued 
in 1962, which combines the kind of in- 
formation found in dictionaries with that 
of encyclopaedias. Illustrations are used 
when they help to clarify definitions. Ex- 
cellent for both home and office. (Oxford, 
$24.50) 


THE THRIFTY COOK 
An excellent collection of recipes for 
those trying in this day of inflation to keep 
the family food budget within reason. The 
recipes are well written and any I have 
tried work out well with a minimum of 
labour. What I like most is that it does not 
substitute calories for nutrition in the name 
of economy. (Doubleday, $7.95) 
Mary Whitson 


TO BE ALONE, Joan Berg Victor 

The joys and the pains of solitude are 
sensitively reflected in this collection of 
poems, with some prose, illustrated with 
drawings by the compiler which in their 
gentle style exquisitely match the mood of 
the writing. A book for meditative mo- 
ments when you want to ponder life and its 
meaning. (General, paper, $5.75) 


THE MOUNTAINS AND THE SKY, by 
Lorne E.. Render 

The startling beauty of our Western 
landscapes is captured in this collection of 
paintings from Calgary’s Glenbow- 
Alberta Institute. The author is its director 
of exhibitions. The work spans the years 
from the earliest development of the West 
to the present. And the reproductions in 
colour and black and white are excellent. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $27.50) 
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PRESBYTERIAN missionary 


Rev. Wm. F. Gold rode his velocipede up 


bi 


seagee 


and down the CPR’s main line between his home at Salmon Arm, B.C., 


and Kault, at the turn of the century. 


In 1901, a newly-ordained Presbyterian 
minister, fresh from Manitoba Theologi- 
cal College, arrived in Salmon Arm, B.C., 
to administer to the spiritual needs of the 
small community. 

His name was the Rev. William F. Gold 
and he was accompanied by his wife and a 
family of three growing children. He died 
in 1947. 

At the turn of the century, Salmon Arm 
proper consisted of no more than seven 
residences, one store, the Savoy Hotel, a 
sauna-bath house, a one-room school 
house and the Presbyterian Church. 

A.B. Currie was the local CPR agent, 
while M. Laitinen was section foreman, as 
I recall. 

When the home mission board advo- 
cated that church services be held at Kault, 
a nearby community, a problem presented 
itself. How was Mr. Gold to get there? He 
had no horse, no buggy and a poor, indif- 
ferent road connected Salmon Arm to 
Kault. 


Bicycle ordered 


He solved the problem by ordering a 
bicycle velocipede to ride the CPR line. In 
due course, the bicycle arrived together 
with three long steel rods to which were 
attached flanged wheels. It was a simple 
matter to bolt the three extended rods to the 
bicycle forks and frame. 

I remember my father writing to the 


CPR headquarters seeking permission to 
ride his velocipede on the tracks between 
Salmon Arm and Kault. A letter came in 
reply and stated that ‘‘while we are in 
sympathy to your cause, itis not the policy 
of the company to grant your request to 
operate a velocipede on the CPR lines. 
You do so at your own risk!"* 

But, father was dedicated to his mission- 
ary work and for more than two years he 
operated his velocipede on the mainline. 

He confided to me that on several occa- 
sions he had close calls when freight trains 
operating on a downgrade sneaked up in 
the rear — he was partly deaf. 

As an eight year old boy, I actually 
squeezed the rubber bulb to take the pic- 
ture of my father on his velocipede. 

Mr. Gold and his family moved from 
Salmon Arm to Beaver Lake P.O., Alta, 
70 miles east of Edmonton (no doctor or 
dentist locally), where the family lived ina 
log house for several years. Then they 
went to Old Vegreville, and to New Veg- 
reville about 1906, when the Canadian 
Northern Railway laid their steel lines ac- 
ross the prairie. In 1908 the family moved 
from Vegreville to Tofield, Alta, for sev- 
eral years before the final move to Edmon- 
ton. Upon retirement in the late 30's, Mr. 
Gold moved to Victoria, B.C., and died 
during July 1947. 


Wilmer H. Gold 
In CP Rail News 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q 7 see, from time to time, scan- 
dalous things in the church about 
which something should be done. 
Why isn’t something done? 


A You give me no clue as to what 
you mean by “‘scandalous,’’ but if 
you want something done, you do it. 
No action can be commenced with- 
out a written document of com- 
plaint. Your clerk of presbytery will 
advise you as to procedure. 

Even when a presbytery itself 
takes note of a grave scandal it does 
so by a formal motion. This is all just 
common sense. When I was a clerk 
of presbytery once in a while I’d 
have people come to me with long 
complaints about ministers or el- 
ders. I'd make a note of these and, 
when the person was finished, read 
my notes back and ask if they were 
correct. They were. Then I'd say, 
“Sign this sheet.’’ No one would 
ever sign! They were asking me to 
prosecute a charge which, if things 
became tight, they’d fail in as wit- 
nesses. 

A person who wishes to take ac- 
tion must also take the risks of that 
action and must ‘‘come into court 
with clean hands.’’ It should also be 
said that before taking action you 
must personally acquaint the person 
to be charged with your intention. 
(St. Matthew 18 : 15-17).. You may 
find-—as so many have found—that 
you are just believing gossip. You 
may find the information is wrong. 
You may find the matter is being 
handled by anelder. If a matter must 
come into a formal action, it is hand- 
led speedily — I may say far more 
speedily than in a civil court where a 
case may be delayed for years. The 
apostolic command, ‘‘Let all things 
be done decently and in order,’’ is 
one that we try to meet in the courts 
of the church. The ends of discipline 
are not revenge but truth and the 
restoration of the offender — and 
sometimes the accuser — to grace. 
See Sections 314, 315 and 322 of the 
Book of Forms. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port 
Hope, Ont. Include name and address, 
for information only. 
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Tranquil 
Beauty 


We believe that cemeteries are 
also for the living. For nearly 
one hundred and fifty years 
Toronto Trust Cemeteries have 
been creating places of interest 
and beauty. Among the many 
items of note are the finest 
collection of identified trees and 
shrubs in the Toronto Region, 
unusual sun-dials, Formal Gar- 
dens, an authentic Japanese 
Garden, and a Conservatory 
exhibiting many exotic plants. 
As a non-profit, public service 
organization at least 50% of all 
moneys received from the sale 
of lots is allocated to the Per- 
petual Care Fund in order to 
ensure continued maintenance. 


At present the Trustees administer: 


Mount Pleasant Cemetery & Crematorium Pine Hills Cemetery 
Prospect Cemetery & Crematorium York Cemetery 
Toronto Necropolis & Crematorium Beechwood Cemetery 


Your inspection is invited or informative literature is available on 
request from: 


Toronto Trust Cemeteries 


1643 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. M4T 2A1 
Telephone: 485-9171 


No salesman will call. 


me ts sit down 
ff ei os oo 


After all ’n Soak 
done for you, add hot 
a few minutes o our tired aching 
do something nice comfort. 


Dr. Scholl’s Tt soothes and 
’n Soak has bee! es while it soft- 
ing tired feet rns, callouses 
deserved rest for y skin. All in the 
long, long time. And time it takes to sip a 
so simply. Just pour cup of coffee. 


The best 20 minutes of the day. GERD 
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an 
Pacific Coast Tour 


QUALITY — 14 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED 
TOURS 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 
Departures: Every Saturday, 
May, June, July, August & 
September 
ALASKAN CRUISE TOUR 
DEPARTING AUGUST 23 


For information and brochures 


COOKE’S 6". 


Service 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont. 
Telephone 519 - 326-3258 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 


first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario. 


PLEASE send your Record address label 
with any notice of change. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hos- 
pital, School, etc., in handsome ceramic 
color fired into the glaze of these gold 
edge lined plates. Wholesale prices. Or- 
ganizations only. 

Write today for particulars. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 

Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


Thanks, Clyde Sanger 


With the Klondike stories, The Record, 
in total, seems to be a far more interesting 
magazine than it was two or three years 
ago, but someone we have always ap- 
preciated who gives us a point of view we 
would have to look far to find somewhere 
else, is Clyde Sanger. We hope our ap- 
preciation can be passed on. 

Mr. & Mrs. R. Derreth, Vancouver, B.C. 


Challenges Sanger 


It doesn’t seem possible that a church 
paper that circulates mostly among people 
loyal to the Crown can carry an article like 
Clyde Sanger’s praise of Sean MacBride, 
a one-time member of I.R.A., and his 
father who participated in the Easter Re- 
bellion of 1916, when the British world 
was fighting for its life. 

Altogether aside from the situation in 
South West Africa, where the cutting off 
of weapons used by the natives to destroy 
wild elephants and lions has led to the 
devastation of villages, flocks, herds, and 
considerable loss of human life, the notion 
that anything constructive can come from 
Angola where the so-called ‘‘freedom 
fighters’? are so torn with internal strife 
that in Luanda alone more than 500 were 
killed in a month, is ridiculous. The 
U.N.O. has no more jurisdiction over 
S.W.A. than it has over Israel which quite 
rightly refused to heed its dictums because 
of its obviously biased and ill-considered 
decisions. When democratic processes are 
established in the Afro-Asian block that 
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tolérates everything from child slavery 
(Ceylon) to hideous torture (Equatorial 
Guinea); and a good deal more beside, we 
will perhaps be able to consider the 
S.W.A. situation ina clearer light, but not 
through the eyes of Sean MacBride. 
(Rev.) R. Keith Earls, Cobden, Ont. 


Keep Campbell coming 


Whatever you have to cut out of The 
Record, please do not delete Rev. Glenn 
Campbell’s Meditation. It is the first page 
most of us look for. This is the consensus 
of opinion of us here. 

Mrs. M.F. Cree, Ailsa Craig, Ont. 


A final command 


I read Professor Sinclair’s letter in the 
February Record with much interest. His 
criticism of the book The Limits to Growth 
is well founded. 

The authors had constructed an integ- 
rated system, or model, which would lend 
itself toa computation of growth limits for 
our world using such component variables 
as food production rates, population in- 
crease, the growth of industrial develop- 
ment, and so on. The presentation was 
admittedly incomplete and the inter- 
relation of the variables incapable of 
evaluation, yet the author makes a number 
of startling predictions dealing with the 
early collapse of society as we know it. 

One may well question conclusions 
drawn prematurely from an imperfect 
model into which inadequate information 
has been fed. If ever there was a need for 
engineering collaboration, it was here. As 
Professor Sinclair has pointed out, the 
words ‘‘engineer’’ and ““engineering’’ are 
conspicuously absent. He is quite justified 


)F CANADIAN BASES in Europe, Rev. Dr. Ross K.Cameron, 


right, is briefed on the CF 104 Starfighter aircraft by Presbyterian 
chaplain Major Wm. Graham, Baden Solingen, Germany. Dr. Cameron 
represented the chaplaincy committee, Canadian Council of Churches. 
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in questioning these assertions and fore- 
casts without a true appreciation of what is 
being, and can be, achieved in engineering 
and science.As he also points out, if the 
world system collapses, it is likely to be 
through man’s stupidity in lacking this ap- 
preciation. Typical of this lack of under- 
standing is a letter from C. W. McLeish in 
the April Record. 

In the heart of every Christian there 
should be hope and faith for the future. 
Here is a man versed in the natural 
sciences — the God-given laws of the uni- 
verse in which we live. It is men like this 
who are in a position to envisage the pos- 
sibilities of scientific achievement for the 
future. The tenor of Professor Sinclair’s 
letter is to draw attention to the need for a 
better understanding of the scientific 
community by the Christian Church. It is 
logical that this note should be struck by 
one whose profession is traditionally 
committed to the betterment of mankind. 

G.G.M. Carr-Harris, Oakville, Ont. 


Prayer for labour peace 


To paraphrase a famous phrase with re- 
ference to the strife-tom labour scene of 
our country, never have been so many 
citizens been victimized by so few. As a 
citizen I am tired of being used as a hostage 
by such organizations as the postal unions, 
etc. I believe that having paid my 8¢ fora 
_ Stamp, I have a RIGHT to have my letter 
delivered — I believe that the government 
and the unions owe it to me to see that my 
letter is delivered. 

I am tired too, of being the victim of 
increased costs because of greed on the 
part of employers and employees in the 
private sector of industry and labour. 

As a Christian, I believe that we have 
not done one of the basic things that Christ- 
ians can do to help ease the situation in 
Canada. God has given us a wonderful 
beautiful country for our use — we should 
remember that everything in it belongs to 
God, and is only on loan to us. 

How many of us pray each night, and 
day too, for peace on the labour scene, as 
well as peace in the world? I believe that if 
every Christian in Canada prayed ear- 
nestly that God would touch the hearts and 
minds of politicians and labour leaders that 
peace would come to our country. I be- 
lieve that there is an insidious evil creeping 
into our lives when violence and selfish- 
ness are the motivating powers behind 
labour negotiations. 

If we, as Christians, believe that God 
answers prayer (and I personally have 
proof that he does), then why do we not 
call on him to reach into the hearts and 
minds of the leaders of government and 
labour to direct and lead them to peace? 
Mrs. Kay Berry, Burnaby, B.C. 
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Afraid you're 
going deaf? 


Montreal — A free offer of 
special interest to those who 
hear but do not understand 
words has been announced by 
Beltone. A non-operating mod- 
el of the smallest Beltone aid 
ever made will be given abso- 
lutely free to anyone request- 
ing it. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but 
it will show you how tiny hear- 
ing help can be. The actual aid 
weighs less than a third of an 
ounce, and it’s all at ear level, 
in one unit. No wires lead from 
body to head. 

These models are free, so 
write for yours now. Thousands 
have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4741, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada 
Po! P.O. Box 647, Montreal, 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 


COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or 


commemorative oc- 
Casions. 


Write for free colour 
brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


Orde: BOOKS and 


all. church supplies from ~— 


52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST ae 


oy 


IONS 


cand ‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
/ Yeo CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
ui |S Samples and prices upon request 


SCHOOL 


is just around the corner for boys 
and girls. And why not RENEW 
YOUR FAITH with the Bible read- 
ing, prayer and meditations in The 
Upper Room daily devotional guide. 
Pick up a copy at church or write 
fora FREE copy. 


Dept. A-23 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


Dentur-Eze : 
gives 
the comfort 
it promises. 


¢ Dentur-Eze holds dentures firm 
¢ and helps avoid irritation. 
¢Dentur-Eze helps you now 
e enjoy the foods that slipping 
$ dentures made you avoid. 

$ Try long-lasting Dentur-Eze for $ 
enew comfort. Available ine 
¢ Regular or ‘“Quick-Type” ... or $ 
eDentur-Eze Cream Adhesive ¢ 
e for daily use. 
e 


Available at your local pharmacy. 
Canadian Distributors: 


MALTBY BROTHERS LIMITED, 
22 Elrose Ave., Weston, Ontario. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wi Vincent (968) Led. 
P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 
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BEFORE MOVING to Dayspring Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., Rev. John Hibbs 
received gifts from the congregations at 
Iroquois and South Mountain, Ont. 
Elders S.A. Thompson and Arie 

den Hartogh are shown with him. 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS are received from children of Runnymede Church, Toronto, by Rev. W.L. 
Young, secretary of the board of congregational life. The children collected them from 
Runnymede members attending a gala dinner celebrating the Presbyterian centennial. 


REV. HAROLD W. GROVE led a centennial 
service in St. Andrew’s Church, Indian 
Head, Sask. Four senior elders received 
centennial certificates: S.E. Wallace, 


W.J. Perkins, Fred Cutt and J.H. Ford. IN MEMORY of Robert PE ‘Ada Chainiéze 


and Robert and Agnes Sinclair, this window 

was dedicated in St. Andrew’s Church, 

Owen Sound, Ont. It was presented by 
CA MEOS Mrs. Ken McClelland and Mack Sinclair, 

right, and depicts Jesus in the carpenter 

shop. At left are Rev. Fred Miller and 

the clerk of session, Dr. Stuart Penny. 


THE WIDOW of the late Rev. Dr. Norman 
Kennedy turned the sod for the new 
building in Regina, Sask., named after 
her husband. She was assisted by three 
elders representing the three former 
congregations whose members make up the 
present Norman Kennedy congregation. 
The elders shown are: John MacLellan, 
formerly of Walter Martin congregation; 
Harold Boon, formerly of Northside; and 
Jack Allen, formerly of Calvin. 

The minister is Rev. Allan M. Old. 


CENTRAL CHURCH, BRANTFORD, Ont. held a homecoming Sunday to celebrate the cen- 

tennial and their 50th anniversary. The service was conducted by former members of 

Central now in full-time church work. These were: (back row, left to right) Dr. Richard 

Stewart, minister.of New St. James Church, London, Ont.; Rev. Robert Baker, minister of 

the Thedford, Warwick, and Watford charge, Ont.; Rev. Peter Reid, minister of Westminster 
a. : seus ~~Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Rev. Geoffrey Johnston, taking doctoral studies at the 

AT QU’APPELLE, SASK. gifts were Toronto School of Theology; S.R. Robinson, diréctor, Kenora Fellowship Centre, Ont; 


presented at a centennial service in (front row, left to right), Rev. Douglas Gordon, minister, Central Church; Mrs. Frances 
St. Andrew’s Church and the choir from (Clark) Nugent, a graduate of Ewart College; Miss Margaret Ramsay, retired after 15 years 
Indian Head joined to lead the praise. in Taiwan and Guyana; Mrs. S.R. Robinson; Dr. G. Deane Johnston, minister emeritus. 
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MR. AND MRS. William Alexander cut the 
centennial cake, watched by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Alexander, at Trinity 
Church, York Mills, Willowdale, Ont. 

where all four are members. Gordon 
Alexander’s mother’s father was Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Topp who was secretary of the 
church union committee in 1874, and 
moderator of the second general assembly. 


a 
A CELTIC CROSS was donated to Beaverton 
Church, Ont. by Mrs. Donna Ross, centre, 
- in memory of her late husband Donald. 
Unveiling was carried out by Robert Ross, 
left, with the cross being accepted on 
behalf of the session and congregation 
by Rev. Donald B. Hanley. 


A 150-YEAR-OLD ICON of St. Mark the 
Evangelist was presented to St. Mark’s 
Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I. by Rev. 
Gordon Taylor of Kingston, Ont. It is 
predominantly dark red, relieved by 
touches of gold. Shown are: Rev. Cameron 
Bigelow, minister of St. Mark’s, Rev. 
Gordon Taylor, Martin Myers, session 
clerk, and Hugh Lowry, clerk of 

the Presbytery of Prince Edward Island. 
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The highlight of centennial celebrations 
at Central Church, Galt, Ont. was a 
pageant, “‘Reflections of Our Past,’’ writ- 
ten by elder Jim Barrie and his wife 
Marian, an English specialist. Musical di- 
rectors were David and Miriam Barrie, 
and stage directors Kay Mattear and Bar- 
bara Bartleman. It was performed three 
times. 

A homecoming weekend marked the 
SOth anniversary of Renfrew Church, Ont. 
The mortgage on the kirk hall was burned, 
and it was named ‘‘Bamet Memorial’’ in 
memory of the family who donated land 
for the hall and church. Three former 
ministers were guest speakers, Dr. Louis 
Fowler, the Rev. William Reid and the 
Rev. Walter Allum. A centennial certifi- 
cate was presented to Mrs. Joan Hilliard, 
chairlady of that committee. 


St. John’s Church, Bradford, Ont. 
celebrated the centennial with an evening 
of music by the Presbyterian Men’s 
chorus, sponsored by the W.M.S. Mrs. 
Harold Heustin is the president. 


Lieut.-Governor Gordon Bennett and 
Mayor Frank Zakem attended the centen- 
nial service at the Kirk of St. James, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.J. at which Rev. Dr. Hugh 
F. Davidson was the preacher. 


At the family day service in St. 
Andrew’ s, Pickering,. Ont. a new organ 
was dedicated by the Rev. Frank Conkey. 


About 100 members of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Safnia, Ont. celebrated the cen- 
tennial at an evening that began with a pot 
luck supper. Then the church school, from 
tots to teens, presented a musical variety 
program. An offering was taken for the 
Yokahama Nursery School project. 


‘‘Light a Flame in Christ’s Name’’ was 
the theme of a centennial weekend celebra- 
tion in St. Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, 
Ont. The leader was Rev. Dr. Arthur van 
Seters of the Montreal Institute for Minis- 
try. 

In Knox Church, Manotick, Ont. a uni- 
que service was held when the minister 
and the elders from both Manotick and 
Kars renewed their vows and participated 
in an act of rededication. It was the 25th 
anniversary of Rev. Robert Sandford’s or- 
dination, and presentations were made to 
him by both congregations. 

The congregation of East Nottawasaga, 
Ont. has united with the congregation of 
Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont. An amal- 
gamation fellowship night was held in the 
church hall. 

East Nottawasaga Church is the oldest 
church in Nottawasaga Township dating 
back to 1834 and is one of the oldest con- 
gregations in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. It has been one of the Stayner 
three-point charge since 1966 when it was 
transferred from the Creemore charge. 
Some of the original furnishings are being 
cared for in Jubilee and will be appro- 
priately labelled and put on view for vis- 
itors and others interested in some of our 
heritage. 


The only complete, 
- unabridged 


STRONGS 
EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE 
OF THE 
j BIBLE | 
THE oy oe 


*AADANCE & 
ONCORDAN 
MAIN CON ag aie 


Exhaustive 


Concordance 


of the Bible 


STRONG’S lists every 
word in the King James 
Version and each 
scripture passage in which 
it occurs! 


STRONG’S contains a 
Dictionary of the Hebrew 
Bible and a Dictionary 

of the Greek Testa- 

ment for tracing original 
words and meanings. 


STRONG’S contains a 
Comparative Concordance 
of the English and 
American revisions of 
1885 and 1901 for in- 
depth study. 


These are only three reasons 
STRONG’S is the best concor- 
dance available today. Others 
include its sturdy and hand- 
some binding, its easy-to-use 
listings and references, and its 
scholastic excellence! Maybe 
that’s why over a quarter of a 
million copies have been sold. 
Regular edition, $16.95; 
thumb-indexed, $18.95 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welchco..,|td. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 


YOUTH. 


ue WARD-55 
PRESEYTERIAS 
CHURCH 


YOUTH OF LONDON PRESBYTERY in 


j 


arade prior to the 


centennial service in New St. James Church. 


Onward ‘75 


They came from city churches, village 
churches, and quiet country churches. One 
ladies’ group raised money to pay for a 
special bus so that their children would 
have a ride to the service in New St. James 
Church, London, Ont. Onward ’75 was a 
centennial service for children, and was 
conducted, to a large extent, by children. 

But first, they participated in a parade. 
A Presbyterian parade! Each Sunday 
school group followed colourful banners, 
and marched to the skirling of the pipes of 
the London Ladies’ Band. 

Seventeen Sunday schools from Lon- 
don Presbytery took part in the parade. An 
estimated 750 children and adults partici- 
pated in the unique children’s service. 

Two centennial songs had been com- 
posed especially for the service, and those 
present made the walls ring with 
13-year-old Kim Elliot’s song ““God Made 
Man’’ and with Christine and Tom 
Hunter’s ‘‘Jesus was His name.’’ The 
composers’ were from Chalmers Church, 
London. 

The Rev. Gordon Fish, of Hamilton, 
known to many from his Nuts’ N Bolts’ N 
Things TV program, held the attention of 
the children with his puppets, then pre- 
sented a Bible story. 

The offering from Onward ’75 is being 
used to sponsor two needy world children 
for one year, one from India, the other 
from Hong Kong, under the direction of 
the Canadian Save the Children Fund. The 
generous donations of children and adults 
at the service for the sponsorships seemed 
to be a fitting outreach for children during 
centennial year. 

Onward ’75 was inspired and organized 
by a group of London Sunday school 
teachers and superintendents, who felt the 
children of our church should participate 
in our centennial. 
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PYPS newsletters 


As acentennial project, the editor of the 
Prince Edward Island P. Y.P.S. newsletter 
would like to exchange newsletters with 
other presbyteries and synods across the 
country. Please send to Rick Dumont, 24 
St. Clair Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


MEN 


The Truro conference 


Eighty-five men came together for the 
weekend of May 9-11 at the Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College for the first of the 
centennial P.M. conferences. The theme 
‘‘T believe, therefore... ’’ was developed 
by Rev. Dr. Max Putnam. Study and dis- 
cussion groups were prepared and intro- 
duced by the Rev. Wayne Smith. 

After the tremendous weekend of shar- 
ing and fellowship the men returned home 
with a real challenge. 


BRUCE P. UPSHALL, second from 
left, was one of the 

Presbyterians responsible for 
holding the annual Ontario 
Leadership Prayer Breakfast at 
which the speaker was the Hon. 
Mr. Justice John D. Arnup. 


Te na, em hy ae eR 


Easter breakfast 


The second annual Easter breakfast held 
at Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont: was 
sponsored by the men’s group. About 75 
people attended and the proceeds went to 
The Canadian Bible Society. 

To solve last year’s blown fuse prob- 
lem, one of our farmer members provided 
hydro which was powered from an aux- 
iliary generator of the tractor. Good 
economy, ecology and unique! 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson, moderator 
of the 100th General Assembly, was the 
official delegate to the Church of Scotland 
General Assembly in Edinburgh. 


David M. Hayne, who was referred toin 
error as ‘‘the late’ in a book review in the 
April Record, reports that he is alive and 
well and working at the University of To- 
ronto as usual. 

Rev. Dr. Harold G. Lowry will retire 
from the active ministry on August 31. He 
has been minister of Knox Church, Bur- 
lington, Ont. for more than 26 years. 

The Rev. Kenneth W. House of Falling- 
brook Church, Toronto will retire from the 
active ministry on September 30. He 
served for some years as chaplain with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Dr. Donald McLean and Walter Powell 
received centennial certificates for out- 
standing service at the 64th anniversary 
service of the Kerrisdale congregation in 
Vancouver, B.C. The preacher was the 
former minister, Rev. Dr. Harry Lennox, 
who was ordained in 1925. Honoured 
guests were members for 50 years or more: 
Mrs. Catherine Gordon, Mrs. A. Laugh- 
ton, Miss Helen McKendrick, William 
McKendrick and Rod McRae. 

Principal Margaret Webster of Ewart 
College received a Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto on June 13 after three years 
of study with the department of educa- 
tional theory. Her thesis dealt with a cog- 
nitive developmental approach to Christ- 
ian education. 

Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson is retiring as 
minister of Grace Church, Calgary, Al- 
berta, effective August 31. He was mod- 
erator of the General Assembly in 1971. 


The Rev. James W. Milne has resigned 
from the pastoral charge of Ormstown and’ 
Rockburn, Quebec, effective July 31. He 
will pursue further studies at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 


Miss May Nutt, secretary for adult work 
of the W.M.S. (W.D.), has been ap- 
pointed editor of their magazine the Glad 
Tidings, combining this with her present 
duties on an experimental basis for one 
as Miss Nutt has been on the staff since 
ley 
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After her ordination in St. Andrew’s 
Merritt Street Church, St. Catharines, 
Ont. Miss Patricia Rose was presented 
with gifts including a bouquet from Bud 
Willey, an elder in St. Giles Church there. 
A native of New Glasgow, N.S., Miss 
Rose is the first Presbyterian woman 
minister to serve in Niagara Presbytery. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


150th — Kirk of St. James, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 


May 4, (Rev. John R. Cameron). 


131st — Second West Gwillimbury Church, Ont., 


June 1, (Rev. W. Harold Heustin). 


DEATHS 


INFORMATION regarding obituaries of church 
leaders or active members will be published 
here if received within two weeks of the date of 
death, which must be given. 


AGUR, MRS. MARY JANE, 91, life member, 
W.M.S., Knox Church, Listowel, Ont. May 18. 

BARCLAY, WILLIAM JAMES, 79, elder, St. 
Paul’s Church, Vancouver, B.C., May 24. 

BRISTOW, J. PERCIVAL, elder for over 40 years, 
board treasurer over 30 years, St. Paul’s Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., April 14. 

CARRUTHERS, FRANK, W., 73, elder, Knox 
Church, St. Thomas, Ont., April 29. 

GILCHRIST, ANDREW, representative elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lindsay, Ont., April 29. 

HEWITT, THOMAS J. board member, elder and 
mission treasurer, St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., April 15. 

LAUGHLIN, SAMUEL ROY, elder, Knox Church, 
Guelph, Ont., May 6. , 

LOGAN, THOMAS, St, choir member and elder, 
Eastmount Church, Hamilton, Ont., May 2. 

LOVE, NEIL, 60, board chairman, Sunday school 
teacher, elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Picton, 
Ont., May 16. 

McLEOD, KENNETH CHARLES, 61, former 
church school superintendent, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Geraldton, Ont., April 23. 

MORRISON, DAN. A., 68, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Framboise, N.S., April 13. 

MOSES, MISS ELIZABETH (BESSIE), 86, Mel- 
ville Church, Brussels, Ont., April 9. 

PLEWS, GEORGE, 74, elder, board and choir 
member, St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, 
Alta., May 4. 

RAMAGE, JOHN, 78, elder, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lethbridge, Alta., April 4. 

STEEL, MRS. A. M. (ISOBEL), over 30 years Glad 
Tidings and Cradle Roll Secretary, Knox Church, 
Cranbrook, B.C., May 4. 

van MOSSEL, MRS. WILLEMINA, 84, mother of 
the Rev. Lambertus S. van Mossel of Calvin 
Church, Kitchener, Ont., May 24. 

WHEELER, GORDON A., 78, session clerk, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Samia, Ont., April 12. 
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CHECK YOUR LABEL 
PLEASE! 


Make sure the address is correct and 
the POSTAL CODE is included. 

If it is omitted, please send the label 
along with your postal code to the Cir- 
culation Dept., Presbyterian Record, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 

This is important. If you are to con- 
tinue receiving the magazine the 
POSTAL CODE must be on your label. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


We will be pleased to place insertions under this 
heading at the rate of 33¢ per word, minimum $9. 
Heading in capital letters $1.10 additional for first 
line, each additional line 75¢. Cash in advance. 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Clinton, Ontario, is holding Old Home Week ser- 
vices on Sunday, August 3rd, 1975. 

All former members and adherents are invited to this 
time of fellowship. For further details write: Rev. 
E.G. Nelson, Box 479, Seaforth, Ont. NOK 1W0O. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS with Christian orien- 
tation required for academic position, beginning Sep- 
tember 1975, in a residential school in the Kitchener, 
Ontario area. 

Please submit certification and resume to: Ausable 
Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Avenue, London, On- 
tario. N6B 1Y7 Attn. Jack F. Wall, (Executive Direc- 
tor) Phone: (519) 433-8429 


FOR SALE 
18 choir gowns & hats (used) in good condition. Dark 
red. Price $10.00. Write or phone Mr. R.T. 
Woolard, Organist — (416) 881-1496, St. Paul’s 


‘Avenue Rd. United Church, 121 Avenue Rd., To- 


ronto, Ont. MSR 2G3. 


ORGANIST CHOIRLEADER 
Required, commencing in September, by a Willow- 
dale United Church. Phone 222-3668 for appoint- 
ment. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Used minister’s pulpit chair, to replace one stolen 
recently. Contact W. Franklin Adams, session clerk, 
R.R. 8, Watford, Ont. 


CAVEN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

BOLTON, ONTARIO 
Invites — All members, former members and 
families, adherents and friends, to attend centennial 
celebrations, Sept. 14, 1975. Heritage service at site 
of first church and cemetery. October 26, 1975. 
11:00 A.M. and 7:30 P.M. One hundredth anniver- 
sary of present building. For further information, 
write, Mr. Oswald M. Allister, Bolton, Ontario, 
LOP 1A0. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Accommodation, private home. Room with 
private bath and breakfast. Centrally located. 
Transportation provided from airport. P.O. Box 
1085. Hamilton 5, Bermuda. Mrs. J. C. Harris. 


PERSONALIZED Delft Blue, Baby, Wedding and 
Wedding Anniversary Plates. Free brochure on re- 
quest from Dutch Trading Post, Kleinburg, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


_ 634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Dubay vic L10 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


AGN 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funerel Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 111 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVEN UE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


Your comments on articles in The 
Record are always welcome. Feel 
free to write to us at any time. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
: CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


Mills’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


“Praise ye the Lord with organs” 


GUELPH 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Ltd. 


50 Crimea Street (519) 823-2480 
GUELPH, Ontario N1H-2Y6 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 
McLaughlan, Samuel Allen, Willowdale, Ont., May 
16 


McWilliams, A. Harry W., Hamilton, St. Enoch, 
Ont., May 11. 
Skinner, James, Chatsworth, Ont., May 2. 


INDUCTIONS ‘ 
Brett, Rev. Gordon W.C., Grand Valley, Knox, 
Ont., May 29. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Cooper, Rev. J.C., General Secretary, Board of 
Ministry, May 15. 
MacDougall, Dr. A.G., Secretary for Church and 
Ministry, Board of World Mission, May 15. 
Raison, Rev. V.W., Toronto, Albion Gardens, Ont., 
May 21. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

St. Andrew’s and Pennfield, N.B., Rev. John Hum- 
phreys, 59 Dufferin Ave., Saint John. 

Halifax, Church of St. David, N.S., (effective Sept. 
1), Rev. P.A. McDonald, 67 Russell St., Dart- 
mouth B3A 3N2. 

Little Narrows-Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Neil J. 
McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New Glas- 

ow. 

Mata Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, Bel- 
fast. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., Rev. 
L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 

River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 
Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H 5C5. 

West River charge: Durham, Green Hill and Salt 
Springs, N.S., Rev. Waldon B. Moase, P.O. Box 
254, Harbor Drive, Pictou BOK 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Gravel Hill-Monkland, Ont., Rev. Wal- 
lace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. 

Baie d’Urfe, St. Giles, Que., Rev. James Armour, 
8105 Arcadian Rd., Cote St. Luc H4X 1A2. 

Beauhamois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J.W. 
Milne, Box 552, Ormstown JOS 1KO. 

Chesterville, St. Andrew’s and Morewood, Ont., 
Rev. Roy D. Currie, Lansdowne KOE ILO. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver, 
Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. 

Iroquois, Knox and St. Andrew’s, South Mountain, 
Ont., Rev. S.J. Cowper, Box 38, Spencerville 
KOE 1X0. 

Lancaster and Martintown, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 

Lochwinnoch, Stewartville, Braeside, Ont., Rev. 
L.E. Hughes, 82 Daniel St., N., Arnprior. 

Melbourne, Eglise des Cantons de |’Est Que., 
(French speaking), Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 
Chemin des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy 
GI1V 1x9. 

Montreal, First, Que., Rev. Dr. C.F. MacKay, 5105 
Rosedale Ave., Montreal H4V 2H4. 

Montreal, Livingstone, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Montreal Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que., Rev. 
Dr. E. Powell Aikens, 33 Kenaston Ave., 
Montreal H3R 1L9. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial, Que., Rev. 
Dr. C.C. Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., West- 
mount H3Z 2J7. 

Ottawa, Parkwood, Ont., Rev. Dr. Malcolm A. 
McCuaig, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa K2P 0C2. 
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Scotstown, Milan and Lake Megantic, Que., Rev. 
D.L. Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 

Sherbrooke, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. James C. 
Maclan Jack, Melbourne JOB 2B0. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. J. 
R. H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des Quatre- 
Bourgeois, Ste. Foy, Que. G1V 1X9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Agincourt, Bridlewood, Ont., effective Aug. 1, Rev. 
W.A. Smith, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Arthur-Gordonville, Ont., Rev. John C. Henderson, 
Box 400, Harriston. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Wallace, 
10,058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill L4C 1T8. 
Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetawan, Ont., Rev. 

Malcom A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 

Caledon East, Knox, and Claude, Ont., Rev. Warren 
McKinnon, Box 206, Bolton. 

Fergus, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. J. L. W. 
McLean, P.O. Box 808, Elmira. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, Box 
37, Fenelon Falls. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A. C. G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, P4N 6T6. 
Leaskdale, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, 

289 North St., Port Perry. 

Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. P. Barrow, 38 Edith St., 
Georgetown, Halton Hills. 

Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 2993 
Arvida Circle, Mississauga L5N 1R6. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Gow- 
land, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault St. Marie P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Guildwood, Ont., Rev. W. Whyte, 
471 Manse Rd., West Hill MIE 3V7. 

South Monaghan, Centreville and Fowler’s Comers, 
Lakevale, Ont., Rev. J.A. Neilson, Norwood 
KOL 2V0. 

Sudbury, Knox, Ont., Rev. W.A. Fraser, 879 
Westmount Ave., Sudbury. 

Thornhill, Ont. , Prof. Donald Wade, 271 Centre St., 
Thomhill L4J 1GS5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. J.D.C Jack, 231 
Hanna Rd. Toronto M4G 3P3. 

Toronto, Patterson, Ont., Rev. J. Muchan, 455 Sen- 
tinel Rd., Apt. #1114, Downsview M3J 1VS. 
Toronto, York Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. J.V. Mills, 

85 Montgomery Rd., Islington M9A 3N4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brussels and Belgrave, Ont. , Rev. E.G. Nelson, Box 
479, Seaforth NOK 1 WoO. 

Burlington, Knox, Ont., Rev. A. Lome Mackay, 55 
Bruce Park Dr., Hamilton. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s, Dornoch, Latona, Ont., 
Rev. P.A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley NOG 1L0. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox, Ont., Rev. Peter J. 
Darch, 3101 St. Paul St., Niagara Falls. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Henderson, 
447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Kintyre, New Glasgow, Rodney, Ont., Rev. D. Len- 
nox, R.R. 2, Glencoe NOL 1MO. 

Point Edward, Brigden and Dawn, Ont., Rev. R.P. 
Fourney, P.O. Box 219, Forest. 

Shakespeare and North Easthope, Ont., Rev. Vernon 
W. Tozer, Box 247, St. Mary’s NOM 2V0. 

Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R.D. MacDonald, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. 

Thamesville, St. James and Kent Bridge, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. W.G. Munshaw, Duart NOL 1H0. 
Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. S.W. Gentle, 

Box 430, Southampton NOH 2L0. 
Windsor, Riverside, Ont., Rev. C. Congram, R.R. 
1, Belle River NOR 1A0O. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Virden Charge, Man., Rev. Wm. McNeil, Box 445, 
Neepawa, Man. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace, Alta., Rev. Dr. M. Nicolson, #606, 
930-15th Ave. S.W., Calgary T2R OSS. 

Edmonton, First, Alta., Rev. I. MacSween, 
10508-81 Ave., Edmonton T6E 1X8. 


Innisfail, Penhold and Edwell, Alta., Rev. Dick Be | 
Ritchie, P.O. Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1PO. - 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 213 
Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 

Vemon and Armstrong, B.C. Rev. Rex Krepps, 
R.R. 3, Salmon Arm. 

Victoria, Knox, B.C., Rev. G.D. Smith, 125 High- 
rock Ave., Victoria, V9A 4V8. 


B.W.M. VACANCY 


Winnipeg, Flora House, (Inner city), Christian edu- 
cation worker, for Sept. 1, apply: Personnel Sec- 
retary, Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills M3C 1J7. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Brown, Mr. Donald M., Paris, R.R.3, ‘“Lynnelda,”’ 
Brantford, Ont., N3T SI6. 


READINGS 


August | 
August 2 
August 3 
August 4 
August 5 
August 6 
August 7 
August 8 
August 9 
August 10 
August 11 
August 12 
August 13 
August 14 
August 15 
August 16 
August 17 
August 18 
August 19 
August 20 
August 21 
August 22 
August 23 


_ August 24 


August 25 
August 26 
August 27 
August 28 
August 29 
August 30 
August 31 


September | 

September 2 

September 3 

September 4 

September 5 

September 6 

September 7 

September 8 

September 9 

September 10 
September 11 
September 12 
September 13 
September 14 
September 15 
September 16 
September 17 
September 18 
September 19 
September 20 
September 21 
September 22 
September 23 
September 24 
September 25 
September 26 
September 27 
September 28 
September 29 
September 30 


Matthew 16: 13-21 
I Kings 22:13-23 
Isaiah 40: 18-31 
John 21: 15-25 
Deuteronomy 5: 6-21 
Romans 16: 1-16 
John 1; 35-51 
Psalm 40 

Hebrews 11: 1-12 
Jeremiah 1: 1-10 
Jeremiah 2: 1-13 
Jeremiah 3: 20-4:3 
Jeremiah 5: 1-5 
Jeremiah 6: 12-19 
Jeremiah 12: 1-5 
Jeremiah 20: 10-13 
Jeremiah 26: 8-16 
Jeremiah 27: 1-7 
Jeremiah 29: 4-9 
Jeremiah 29: 10-15 
Jeremiah 31: 31-40 
Jeremiah 32: 6-15 
Jeremiah 45; 1-5 
Mark 2: 13-21 
Matthew 7: 1-12 
Colossians 1: 9-20 
2 Corinthians 6: 1-10 
Genesis |: 1-8 
Ephesians 2: 11-22 
Psalm 139: 1-12 
Psalm 104: 24-35 


Romans 4: 1-12 
Ephesians 4:17-32 
John 5: 1-16 
Thessalonians 5; 12-22 
1 Corinthians 3: 1-15 
Matthew 26: 36-46 
Ecclesiastes 1; 8-18 
Ecclesiastes 2: 18-26 
Ecclesiastes 3: 1-8 
Ecclesiastes 3: 10-15 
Ecclesiastes 9: 1-10 
Ecclesiastes 11: 1-10 
Ecclesiastes 12: 1-14 
Hebrews 11: 1-10 
James 2: 14-26 
Luke 23: 34-49 
Matthew 17: 14-23 
Proverbs 16: 20-33 
Hebrews 11: 16-27 
Mark 5: 25-34 
Hosea 14: 1-9 
Amos 6; 1-8 
Habakkuk 2: 1-5 
Habakkuk 2:18-3:6 
Joel 2: 1-13 

Micah 6: 1-8 
Zechariah 7: 8-14 
Hosea 5:15-6:6 
Zephaniah 1 :4-2:3 
Joel 2: 21-32 
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ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN 


Summer Sharmg Projec 


for junior camps 
and 
vacation church schools 


YOKOHAMA 
NURSERY SCHOOL 


JAPAN 


Opened February 1, 
dedicated March 23, 1975. 


‘OH, OH! Did we forget to say grace?”’ 


The Yokohama 

Nursery School provides 
—a nursery school for 
children of all races 

— an opportunity to witness 
to the Christian faith 


“I'M the Queen 
of the castle!” 


For kit of 
information, write to: 
Mabel M. Booth, 
Room 100, 

50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 

oe M3C 1J7 


“IT’S TIME to go home. 


Lad 


r Put on your street shoes. 
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MAKING MISSION HAPPEN 
in the inner city 
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You can help make it happen 


Oly 


GIVE YOUR LIFE IN SERVICE 
GIVE YOUR GIFT IN SUPPORT 


Board of World Mission 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7 
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The Auld Kirk at Kildonan 

The 1975 Presbyterian Congress 
Visit to the Orient 

Ministering to Older People 
Good News and the Poor 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CENTENNIAL CHOIR 


THE WINDSOR COALITION for Development didn’t 
start as a house repair business. It all began with Windsor 
World Week in November, 1970, which was an 
educational effort to focus the Ontario city’s attention on 
the needs of the third world. One of the local ministers 
decided that we should do something about the deprived 
people right here at home. They have needs too. 

The following year representatives of several denomina- 
tions and, later, of the labour organizations, met with 
different groups of people every month. Whether the 
groups were senior citizens, handicapped, unemployed, or 
on mother’s allowance, the problems of housing kept 
cropping up. Plenty of criticism was levelled — at everyone. 

Many of these people owned and lived in houses that 
had been condemned by the city’s building inspectors for 
failing to meet the minimum standards of structural 
stability, fire safety, and health. Living below the poverty 
line, they could not afford the costly repairs. On the other 
hand, the city could not see itself prosecuting people 
because they happened to be too poor to bring their houses 
up to the minimum standards required by the law, nor did 
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the Poor 


BY JEAN SONNENFELD 


“Don’t let the rain come down! 
Don’t let the rain come down! 

_ My roof’s got a hole in it, 
And | might drown.” 


the city want to evict them. 

Both the city and the Windsor Coalition for Development 
knew that the problem of sub-standard housing is not 
solved by bulldozing an existing neighbourhood. The 
Windsor Coalition realized that by repairing and renewing 
the homes in a neighbourhood, they would do more than 
maintain the physical structures of houses and garden 
plots. The spirit of the people would be renewed and the 
character of the neighbourhood preserved. 

When the Department of Manpower announced the 
Local Initiatives Program in 1971, the Windsor Coalition 
applied for and received a federal grant to repair owner- 
occupied homes for people living below the poverty line 
who could not afford the repairs necessary for health and 
safety. Since January, 1972 the Windsor Coalition has 
repaired over 255 homes, about half of them owned by 
senior citizens. The others are owned by the working poor, 
widows, and welfare recipients. 

Before and after any repairs could be made, homes had 
to be visited. People who cannot afford home repairs know 
that already they have one strike against them. It is not 
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_ nearly so intimidating to fill out a form in one’s own living 
room as it is in an impersonal office with a desk between 
oneself and an official. In the living room atmosphere, 
other problems poured out as well. Sometimes a senior 


citizen needed to be told how to obtain false teeth or a’ 


hearing aid or a prescription. Larger problems involving 
aid to persons and families were harder to cope with. The 
Coalition could have used a full time social worker, if the 
money had been available. Instead, Father Bob Warden, 


the executive director, and (for the first 18 months) the . 


Rev. Joe Riddell, assistant at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, and other volunteers listened sympathetically, 
identified problems, and referred people to the appropriate 
social agencies. 

In some cases a brightly painted house in good repair 
was enough to give a family new zest to cope with their 
problems. One mother bringing up three small children 
alone had given up keeping house and was living in a 
mess. She bothered her social worker constantly with 
problems and requests. Sensitive listeners became aware 
that she was worried about being able to scrape together 
the money for Christmas presents for the three children. 
When the Windsor Coalition repaired her house, her spirit 
was renewed. What she needed was the realization that 
someone cared for her. Words could not tell her this, 
sympathetic action did. 

Sometimes the cost of repairs is repaid. A widow and her 
12 children were jammed together in a depressing little 
house living on her husband’s insurance money. When 
Windsor Coalition repaired the house she gave what 
remained of the insurance benefit towards the repairs. And 
sooner rather than later she and her family went on 
mother’s allowance, their self-respect still intact. 

Not all the people are lifted out of their depression so 
easily. Many have been too battered by poverty and the 
problems that go with it — the hopelessness of never 
getting ahead of the system, the anger and anxiety of a 

_ mother whose husband has disappeared and left her with 
mixed-up children to bring up alone. A repaired house is 
no more than a bandaid on their unhappy lives. Their 
houses may be in a shambles again after a year. But that is 
the risk the Windsor Coalition took on when they decided 
to love their neighbours. Some are harder to love than 
others — because they don’t love themselves. 


Repair homes, help people 


| Another side of the Windsor Coalition’s house repair 
_ program is the opportunity for work given to ten skilled 
' and unskilled workers who would otherwise be unemployed 
in this city of frequent layoffs. These men are more than 
just workers going in to do a job. They have caught the 
_ “Coalition spirit’’ and treat the owners of the homes they 
are repairing with friendly respect. An outside contractor 
_ who was called in to do a job harrassed the already de- 
_ moralized homeowner, and his services were not sought 
_ again. The Coalition’s main business is people, not profits. 
Some of the workers have problems too. The executive 
director has developed a pastoral relationship with the 
_ men by eating a meal in each of their homes. When he 
uncovers a problem, he gives the family what help he can, 
and continues to care for them as long as they need help. 
_ The Ontario Home Renewal Program, along with the 
_ federal-provincial Neighbourhood Improvement Program 
_and the federal Residential Rehabilitation Assistance Pro- 
gram came to Windsor in 1974. It seemed that these 
September, 1975 


government programs would fill the need the Windsor - 
Coalition has been filling but on a larger scale. We 
thought of ending our house repair operation, and of find- 
ing another need to fill. But City Hall asked to continue. It 
seems that for all its good intentions, the more social work 
the government tries to do, the more time someone has to 
spend on paper work — and the less time there is for 
people. And the Windsor Coalition was recognized for 
looking after people as well as their houses. 

Government programs allow up to $7,500 only for house 
repairs. Windsor Coalition has had to spend more than 
$7,500 on some badly run-down houses. However, our LIP 
grant has run out, and since we are a non-profit organiza- 
tion we may be forced out of the house repair business by 
lack of capital funds. Contributions from churches and 
other sources help with current expenses, but not enough 
to provide the capital we need. The city fears for the homes 
that will not be fully and properly repaired if the Windsor 
Coalition cannot do the jobs not covered by government 
programs. 


How it feels to be poor 


On the other hand, Windsor Coalition has lived through 
many crises. Sometimes everything falls into place and 
runs along a straight line. Sometimes a corner has had to 
be turned, as if the Holy Spirit has used circumstances to 
push us in a different direction. Perhaps that explains why 
we were led to do a study of non-profit housing earlier this 
year. We are ready for a new enterprise. 

An important part of our work is educational. We want 
Windsorites to know what the problems of the poor people 
are, and how it feels to be poor. So we arrange for poor 
people to meet with clubs, discussion groups, high school 
assemblies and university classes. They answer questions 
and talk about their gripes and problems quite heatedly. 
At a recent open meeting on poverty of the Essex Presby- 
tery of the United Church of Canada, members of discus- 
sion groups gasped at some of the statistics given concern- 
ing poverty, and became angry and concerned over the 
revelations of the poor people. 

Once a year the Windsor Coalition stages public forums 
where topics like poverty in Windsor and guaranteed 
annual incomes are explained and discussed. Before each 
election we sponsor a political forum in which we ask the 
politicians a series of questions on how they would deal 
with specific problems. In 1975 we co-sponsored meetings 
of visiting Spanish trade unionists talking about repression 
in Spain, and of South Africans representing the black and 
coloured communities in their country. 

A few other cities in Canada have a Coalition for De- 
velopment. All are loosely connected with the Canadian 
Coalition for Development, just as the Windsor group has 
a loose relationship with the Southwest Ontario Regional 
Coalition. Every community in Canada has needs of some 
sort. Do you know what the most pressing unfilled needs of 
your community are? Why not start an ecumenical Coali- 
tion for Development? It’s a lot of hard work. There are 
many discouragements — and many joys. But you can’t 
love God without loving your neighbour too. And in 
Windsor we felt it was time to put our preaching into 
practice. % 


The author has been active in the Windsor, Ont. project which she . 
describes. 
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EDITORIALS 


Don't let the Canadian Council die 


NOW THAT TALKS with the Anglicans on union have 
been broken off, the United Church Observer has turned 
its attention to such topics as sexist language and libera- 
tion. In retrospect the editor has come to the conclusion 
that ‘we may have emphasized organic union too much.”’ 

Perhaps the time has arrived for all of us in Canada to 
examine our relationships with a view to working more 
closely together in all areas. And without the sword of 
organic union hanging over our heads. Especially since the 
101st General Assembly authorized ‘‘discussion with the 
United Church of Canada on doctrine and practice, with a 
view to closer co-operation between the two churches.” 

We are well aware of the fact that some of our readers 
have emphasized, that co-operation does exist at the local 
level. There are actually joint Presbyterian-United charges, 
such as the one at Rossburn, Manitoba, where a Presby- 
terian is the minister. 

One important vehicle for inter-church action is the 
Canadian Council of Churches, to which the Presbyterian 
Church has been committed since its beginning. More 
than once it has been said that if the Council did not exist 
Presbyterians would be the first to insist on such a body 
being formed. 

Like most inter-church organizations today, the Cana- 
dian Council is struggling to keep alive. In fact its general 
secretary has threatened to resign at the end of this year 


Protests about Taiwan 


FROM LIFE AND WORK, the magazine of the Church of 
Scotland, we quote an editorial in the July issue: 


“The World Alliance of Reformed Churches and the 
World Council of Churches are right to protest to the 
Republic of China — i.e. the Nationalists — about the way 
in which a policy of cultural ‘unification’ has denied Chris- 
tians on Taiwan the right to have the Bible freely available 
in whatever language or script suits them best. Religious 
freedom is bound to be limited if cultural freedom is 
denied. 

But those who send telegrams to Taipei must surely also 
send them to Peking and to Chairman Mao. In what ver- 
sions, Mandarin or Amoy, is the Bible freely available in 
mainland China? How does the religious freedom in Tai- 
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because the major Protestant denominations have not 
given the Council the financial or personal support that 
they should. 


We can understand why not; for one thing Canadian 
churches are preoccupied with their financial problems in 
this inflationery era. Then, more and more joint ventures, 
such as development and relief aid, are being carried on 
outside the Council because Roman Catholics are involved. 


We believe, and this is an expression of personal opinion 
on the editor’s part, that the way to new working relation- 
ships is in the Canadian Council of Churches. Its functions 
are set forth clearly in the revised constitution which was 
adopted in November, 1972. Each of the six functions 
emphasizes the role of the Council as the servant of the 
churches, the means through which they co-ordinate their 
purposes and programs. 


Let us not waste time in talk about who we are and 
where we came from, as we have done in some inter- 
denominational discussions in the past. Now is the oppor- 
tunity to meet together, Anglicans, Presbyterians, United 
folk and any others who wish, to strengthen and support 
the Canadian Council of Churches. If it has weaknesses we 
can correct them, and restore the Council to what it should 
be, a fellowship in which we seek to fulfill together our 
common calling in the name of our Lord. 


wan, however qualified by cultural dogmatism, compare 
with the situation in communist China? Nothing that 
happens there affects the claim of the Taiwanese to full 
religious freedom. But what happens there very much 
affects the Christian conscience. 

The W.C.C. is widely and rightly accused of double 
standards in its protest against religious and other per- 
secution in various countries and its infrequent and muted 
claim for full human rights and religious freedom in the 
Soviet Union. But it seems even less inclined to speak up 
about China. Surely religious freedom, like the gospel, 
must be seen as a universal human right. One might rea- 
sonably expect the tenor and frequency of protests to 
reflect the extent to which particular governments deny 
that freedom.” » 
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Record 
staff 
changes 


APPRECIATION FOR ALL THAT C. Alex 
Culley has done for The Record as business 
manager in the past five years and nine 
months is expressed here on behalf of the 
editor and The Record committee. 

He came to us in January, 1970, after a 
lifetime of experience as a salesman in the 
printing and publishing business. Mr. 
Culley took over the responsibility for 
advertising and promotion, and. has 
handled all the intricate details associated 
with production. It was under Mr. Culley’s 
supervision that the mailing list was put on 
computer and that the whole process of 
type-setting, plate-making, and printing 
was brought up-to-date. 

Mr. Culley, who has served the church as 
an elder and in many voluntary capacities 
over the years, has given generously of his 
expertise and dedication to the national 
magazine. 

_ We thank him most heartily and wish 
him well in his new field of work. 


The 
circulation 
manager 


Four months ago Mrs. Leila MacInnes 
moved from the secretarial desk, where she 
had typed all copy and correspondence 
since November, 1967, to the circulation 
department, which deals primarily with the 
list of some 90,000 subscribers. 

Mrs. MacInnes knows the church well, 
not only from her years with The Presby- 

_ terian Record, but also because she has 
served with her husband in various con- 
gregations. The Rev. P. Gordon MaclInnes 
is minister of St. John’s Church, Toronto 
and clerk of the Synod of, Toronto and 
Kingston. 

In her new post as circulation manager 
Mrs. MacInnes will correspond with sub- 
scribers and congregations, and handle the 
endless changes in the subscription list that 
come in week by week. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
On July 31 receipts from 
congregations for the 
General Assembly's budget 


totalled $918,862 as compared 
to $867,585 for the first seven 
months of 1974. 

For missions the W.M.S. 
(W.D.) contributed $201,250 
and the W.M.S. (E.D.) $18,000. 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


Lest We Forget 


by James D. Smart 
Islington, Ontario 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
during its centennial year has been 
remembering its history. We look 
backward in order that we may see our 
way clearly as we look forward. Pro- 
fessor John Moir with his history 
Enduring Witness has greatly assisted 
that backward look, but there are some 
points in our story at which the space 
available to him was not sufficient to 
tell us all we need to know. Those of us 
who have lived through these last 50 
years may even find some important 
elements lacking. 

Perhaps the most serious omission is 
an adequate account of Walter 
Bryden’s contribution to the church’s 
understanding of itself in the years 
after 1925. Professor Moir is right in 
portraying our theological education as 
a flimsy structure in those days. Of 
four professors only one had previous 
experience in teaching, and with such a 
limited staff the students of each year 
with widely differing preparatory train- 
ing were all flung together in the same 
classes. Those with four years or more 
of Hebrew and Greek sat in the same 
classes in Old and New Testament as 
those who had none. In their concern 
for the less well equipped members of 
the class the professors dictated their 
lectures at a slow pace, an intolerable 
practice. But Dr. Moir seems to think 
the education was not abreast of con- 
temporary developments in historical 
and _ historical-critical scholarship. On 
the contrary there was no problem at 
this point. 

Dr. Thomas Eakin was one of the 
initiators of the historical approach to 
scripture in the early years of this cen- 
tury and Dr. Bryden’s book on Paul, 
published in 1925, shows him thor- 
oughly at home in the most advanced 
New Testament scholarship of that 
date. The breadth of Dr. Bryden’s 
training is evident when we consider 
that, having just published in Scotland 
a book in New Testament, he under- 
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took a professorship in church history 
in which he dealt with the history as 
the development of Christian thought, 
weighing the significance of theologians 
and philosophers century by century, 
and soon added to this a second de- 
partment in which he dealt with the 
history and philosophy of religion! 
Bryden was a theologian of major 
stature before ever he became ac- 
quainted with Karl Barth’s writings. 
Barth’s influence upon him belongs to 
the middle thirties and merely con- 
firmed and widened a grasp of biblical 
and reformed principles on which he 
had already a very firm grasp. In 
Glasgow he had been strongly influ- 
enced by James Denney and J. Edgar 
McFadyen but John Oman and P.T. 
Forsythe had been even more influen- 
tial. When I went to him in 1931 to ask 
him where I should make a beginning 
at serious theological reading, he set 
me to work on Oman and advised me 
to read everything Oman had written. 
It was after my time in Knox College 
(1926-29) that Dr. Bryden began to 
lecture to the students on the history 
and doctrine of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. There had _ been 
attempts just before and after 1925 to 
tie the Presbyterian Church to the 
Confession in a legalistic and literalis- 
tic fashion as though the Westminster 
fathers had codified the church’s doc- 
trine for all time. Their own insistence 


“WHY CAN'T HE JUST GO TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND ARRAY, LIKE ALL THE OTHER Kis 2” 


that it be considered a subordinate — 
standard and be open to correction 
from a better understanding of scrip- 
ture was disregarded. Graduates were 
being asked by some presbyteries to 
signify their adherence in doctrine to 


every detail of the Confession. To meet 


this situation Dr. Bryden schooled his 
students in the strengths of the Con- 
fession as a historic expression of 
Reformed doctrine and in its weak- 
nesses as a product of 17th century 
orthodoxy. As a consequence when the 
graduates appeared before presbytery 
and questioning concerning the 
Confession began, few of the ministers 
or elders found themselves able to deal 
with the subject with a competence 
equal to that of the graduates. 

Also at this time a group of recent 
graduates, concerned for the theo- 
logical integrity of the church, began to 
meet together for two days every 
second month to work through the 
Confession doctrine by doctrine, set- 
ting it against the background of our 
modern understanding of scripture and 
the modern situation in which the 
church finds itself. A number of papers 
were presented at each meeting but it 
was the extended discussion that was 
more fruitful. Dr. Bryden was fre- 
quently present at these meetings and 
did some of his best teaching in the 
discussions. All of us were interested at 
that time in the writings of Karl Barth 
but the focus of our attention upon our 
own church’s confession made his 
influence one of helping us clarify our 
own doctrine and face the problems of 
our church rather than of making us 
adherents to a European theological 
movement. 

In 1934 Dr. Bryden published his 
book Why I Am a Presbyterian. Pro- 
fessor Moir has portrayed for us ‘the 
diversity of the interests and attitudes 
which were present in the church 
which resisted organic union but he 
has done less than justice to those like 
Dr. Bryden whose resistance was a 
protest against the theological direction 


_ in which the church was moving before 


1925, a protest not in favour of any 
narrow denominationalism or reaction- 
ary conservatism or Scottish sentimen- 
talism but for a profoundly living out 
of the biblical and Reformed tradition 
in which we profess to stand. 

Between 1925 and 1934 a struggle 
took place between contending inter- 
ests. Were we to be an echo of the 
Church of Scotland or a fundamen- 
talist sect after the American pattern 
or a coterie of pietists disclaiming all 
interest in social, economic and politi- | 
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cal problems? The curriculum in Knox 


College may have been a flimsy affair 
but rarely in any seminary has a pro- 
fessor awakened his students to the 
theological issues on which the future 
of the church depends as Dr. Bryden 
did. In the confusion of those days he 
set before us a conception of the 
church and its destiny which validated 
for us our resistance to union and con- 
vinced us that as a witness to a biblical 
and Reformed faith our church had a 
distinctive contribution to make to the 
Canadian community. In his,book in 
1934 he did the same for the whole 
church — or at least for those he was 
able to reach through the book. It 
would have been a valuable project for 
the centennial year to have republished 
the book in paperback for wide distri- 
bution, that Dr. Bryden might continue 
his service to the church. 

Mention should also be made of the 
address on the Westminster Confession 
which Dr. Bryden made at the General 
Assembly in 1943, afterwards pub- 
lished by the University of Toronto 
Press. It gives us some idea of how 
quietly and unobtrusively he did his 
work in Knox College that on this 
occasion many older ministers who 
counted themselves leaders in the 
church were heard afterwards ex- 
pressing themselves as amazed that 
they had a theologian of such com- 
petence and of such incisive penetration 


in their college. That address made 


him known more widely in the church 
and was influential in his appointment 
three years later as principal of Knox 
College. A biography of Walter Bryden 
would be an interesting and valuable 


project for a budding church historian. 


Circus or 
Sacrament? 


by Gardiner C. Dalzell 
Chatham, Ont. 


MUCH PUBLICITY was given to a 


performance by a stripper in a Unitar- 


ian Church in Texas, U.S.A. as part of. 


the service of worship. The Associated 
Press reported that ‘“‘when she was 
through there was nothing left but her 
G-string and the congregation’s imag- 
ination.”” One newspaper headlined the 
story and picture with ‘‘A(h)men! 


Church Believes in Baring More than 
the Soul.” 

_ The reaction to this so-called act of 
worship has not been all negative and 
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unfavourable, which, in today’s per- 
missive society, is not surprising. 

Prof. William Muehl of Yale Divinity 
School wrote recently of his experience 
as a guest in a small-town church. 
When it came time for the sermon the 
minister afnounced that, since very 
few of those present would appear at 
the annual congregational meeting, he 
was not going to preach a sermon but 
give a detailed analysis of the annual 
budget. ‘“‘He proceeded to do this in a 
manner,” writes Prof. Muehl, ‘‘strik- 
ingly reminiscent of Robert Benchley’s 
famous essay, The Treasurer's Report. 

These two incidents confirmed some- 
thing that I have suspected for some 
time, namely, that a prime reason for 
the decline in preaching is the modern 
tendency of overburdening the sermon. 
The situation has been worsened by the 
fact that too many ministers and 
church people have come to depend, 
more and more, on preaching to carry 
the total communication task of the 
Christian churches. 

As a result, the preaching of the 
gospel has been subordinated to a 
great many laudable and _ not-so- 
laudable purposes and projects. 
Naturally, the vitality and quality of 
preaching has suffered. This is wrong, 
because the tendency to carry on in 
this way and to use such presentations 
as sermons, as Prof. Muehl so rightly 
observes, “‘puts a knife at the throat of 
preaching.” 

The whole Sunday morning service is 
being threatened with an extension of 
the same dangers hitting at preaching. 
More and more the assumption is that 
anything that Christians ought to do 
together is appropriate as WORSHIP. 
To my way of thinking and believing, 
this isn’t necessarily so! In fact mis- 
apprehension may have serious con- 
sequences. 

The range of activities and so-called 
acts of worship (such as the stripper) 
which innovative Christians have de- 
fined and pushed off on unsuspecting 
worshippers is as long as today and 
tomorrow. Some, but not all of us, are 
getting quite inured to the presence of 
loudspeakers, tape recorders, over- 
head projectors, balloons, trained 
seals, talking parrots, and a whole host 
of off-beat things before the altars of 
the Lord. Also, we are not greatly dis- 
mayed when, during the service of 
worship, we are exhorted to clap and 
dance, to kiss, hug and pinch one 
another as an act of worship and as 
expressions of true fellowship. Such 
religious humbug is nonsense! 

Much of what is regarded as litur- 


gical enrichment reflects the attitudes 
and actions that have almost killed 
preaching and worship. These innova- 
tions plus bad preaching itself, which 
is so common today, have just about 
done-in the proclamation of the gospel. 

This does not mean that Christians 
should never see nor participate in 
religious dance and drama, multi- 
media presentations of the church’s life 
and work and a variety of heart-warm- 
ing fellowship programs and events. 
My objection is to the attempt to cram 
all of these things into the sanctuary 
between eleven and twelve o’clock on 
Sunday because they threaten the 
integrity of Christian worship and are a 
serious judgment on the sincerity and 
validity of our commitment to the lord 
of life. 

A satisfying Christian life needs to 
be nourished and instructed in dif- 
ferent ways, and there is much in 
addition to worship we ought to be 
doing together in our churches to 
express the depth and breadth of our 
needs and the presence and scope of 
God’s grace. If we as Christians face 


this fact openly and honestly and act © 


maturely in response to it, then we 
shall prevent the traditional Sunday 
morning service (and other services), 
with. all their weaknesses and imper- 
fections, from becoming a religious 
circus rather than a sacrament. # 


LELTERS 


On reconciliation 


In response to the Open Letter in the 
June Record, I would like to make the 
following comments: 

The fact that the two churches are not 
united 50 years after the union of 1925 in 
no way demonstrates that such memories 
as ‘‘severe differences of opinion, or tragic 
disruption of congregations and even 
families’ are being perpetuated. Mem- 
ories are not perpetuated so much as 
attitudes are. Memories are of former acts 
and although only God is capable of com- 
pletely forgetting acts (“‘... I will remem- 
ber their sin no more.”’ Jer. 31:34) human 
beings can at least be reconciled through 
Christ and have their present attitudes 
toward these acts (now ‘‘memories’’) 
transformed. 

To state that uniting these two churches 
would change any negative attitudes toward 
the former union is a misrepresentation of 
such a problem, if any such problem does 
exist. If it does, the only recourse to those 
aware of it amongst the clergy whose 
names are listed following the letter, is to 
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apply themselves to the work of reconcilia- 
tion as Paul states somewhere: ‘God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself’ 
so that these attitudes can be transformed 
into forgiveness and friendship in the 
present. 

To give that letter the title “‘A Call to 
Reconciliation’”” and then to find upon 
reading it, that the reconciliation referred 
to is the union of two institutional bodies 
strikes me as an attempt to disguise the 
issue and mislead the unwary by an am- 
biguous use of reconciliation, into believ- 
ing it to be in the same category as that of 
the on-going mission of every church. Are 
these two churches not reconciled? And if 
not, why not? . 

To give the impression that uniting the 
churches institutionally would witness to 
the world or in fact even to members and 
adherents of any church, that we are 
“reconciled” is an unrealistic estimation of 
the human situation. There is one way 
which Jesus Christ clearly stated would be 
understood by all observers that we are his 
disciples (and thus reconciled to one 
another) and that is that we love one 
another. A formal contract of union is 
neither necessary to, nor a validation of, 
reconciliation in the Christian understand- 
ing of this term... 


To refer to ‘‘our divided history since 
1925’ gives the impression that prior to 
this date, these two churches: had been 
united in “that common history shared 
until 1925,’ when, in fact, the Methodist 
and Congregationalist denominations 
existed independently of the then-existing 
Presbyterian church. To state that it is the 
“memory” of these three institutional 
bodies prior to 1925 which is the common 
bond for the Presbyterian and United 
Churches to belong as fellow members of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
is to reduce this present-day responsible 
action of these two churches to an act of 
sentimental nonsense. 


If ‘‘no doctrinal divergence of a definitive 
character” exists between the two churches, 
why would a review of the 1925 issue “‘only 
lead to attempts at self-justification”? Or 
why would the ‘‘1925 issue” need to be re- 
viewed at all in any present-day discussion 
of union?... 

It may be helpful to clarify the Record 
editorial in the same issue which states that 
this letter ‘‘is not a call to church union” 
and that, ‘‘there may be great advantages 
to be gained in coming together in Chris- 
tian love, and no sound reason for refusing 
to talk to one another.’ What is the defini- 
tion of the ‘‘closer relationship” referred 
to, and the phrase “coming together’’? 
(And are these two churches not talking to 
one another now — even at the World 
Alliance meetings?) Also, the concluding 
remark of ‘‘no sound reason for refusing to 
talk to one another” is rather vague. Re- 
fusing to talk to one another about what? is 
the first question which comes to mind 
after reading that remark. 

The discussion of, and possible eventual 


union of these two churches may well turn 
out to be greatly blessed by the God and 
Father of us all, but if those who are inter- 
ested in it are attempting to lay the ground- 
work in ambiguity and in what seems to 
smack of secular political ‘‘diplomacy” 
instead of honest Christian forthrightness, 
I don’t see how the Holy Spirit is going to 
have anything solid to get a hold of, so to 
speak! Marion R. Ballard (née Webster), 

Markham, Ont. 


As a young minister I’m afraid the events 
of 1925 hold little interest for me in my 
work as a minister of the gospel. Therefore 
may I express my concern over the ““Open 
Letter’ and your consequent editorial 
printed in the June Record. 

I hope I am not just speaking for myself 
but for a significant portion of the church 
when I say that this ‘‘call for an act of 
reconciliation’’” between the PCC and the 
UCC is to betray our essential unity! 
Messers Farris and Mathers in the report 
you printed tell us in 1966 that there is ‘‘no 
doctrinal divergence of a definitive char- 
acter...’ Aside from that, any Christian 
knows that we, along with the other 
branches of the church, are all part of the 
body of Christ. 

To call for reconciliation where there is 
no need for reconciliation (unless you 
happen to be interested in organic unity) is 
to say that our real unity, which is spiritual, 
is not sufficiently valid. It seems to me that 
the unity and reconciliation that is sought 
by the men who signed this declaration is a 
purely bureaucratic unity and therefore I 
must question its real practicality in terms 
of energies and monies spent pursuing a 
reconciliation that is not needed. We are 
united at the grass roots where it counts in 
practical ways in communities all across 
this land. We are already holding hands! 
We already have unity spiritually as mem- 
bers of Christ’s body as well as our practi- 
cal unity on the ground so let’s not betray 
this by saying we need something more! 

(Rev.) James Statham, Duncan, B.C. 


An appreciation 


As a new member of St. David’s Church, 
I enjoy each issue of The Record, and in 
particular ‘“‘Klondike Mission,”’ as well as 
the editorial page. As a nearly life-time 
member of the Methodist (later United) 
Church I am experiencing an enthusiasm 
in church activity, and in particular the 
participation by the young people. As a 
senior citizen this encourages me to expect 
a revival of the faith of our fathers, despite 
the many Godless cults being inflicted on 
our society. . . 
Orion L. Hill, Winnipeg, Man. 


A Catholic replies 


As a Roman Catholic and a Christian, I 
was surprised by the letter from Gwen 
Murray in your June issue. Certainly one 


cannot find any reference to ecumenism in 
the Bible since there was no need. What 
there was a need for even then and, per- 
haps, foreshadowing what was to happen in 
the future, is unity among Christians, as in 
John 17: 20-23. This is not the unity that 
demands rigid conformity but rather that 
which exists when our whole being is united 
with Christ in whom there is always the 
freedom to be our true selves. 

The definition of a Christian to me is one 
who has Christ at the centre of his life. My 
11-year old son, a Catholic, once saw me 
reading a book entitled Who is a Catholic. 
When he asked my why I was reading that, 
I told him that it reflected the results of 
Vatican II, the last council of the church. 
Wanting to know his thoughts, I asked him 
who was a Catholic, and predictably he 
said ‘‘someone who goes to the Catholic 
Church.”’ I followed up and asked him who 
was a Protestant and again he gave the pre- 
dictable answer. Since he is the product of 
an inter-faith marriage, my wife is an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church, I thought I 
would probe a little further and asked him 
who a Christian was. His answer surprised 
both my wife and me since we did not know 
really what our going each to his/her own 
church had done to him. He said that a 
Christian was “‘a person who gives his mind 
and heart to Jesus and who does what Jesus 
wants him to do.’’ There was certainly no 
confusion in his mind! ; 

In reading the quotation from Ephesians, 
I wondered to whom Paul was referring so 
I moved up to verse 6 which reads in the 
New English Bible; ‘‘Let no one deceive you 
with shallow arguments; it is for all these 
things that God’s dreadful judgement is 
coming upon his rebel subjects. Have no 
part or lot with them,”’ etc. That whole sec- 
tion calls upon Christians to live in the 
light, Christ’s light, and since Christ is all 
truth, no true Christians, of whatever 
denomination, can ever be considered to be 
“‘wallowing in the mud’ when they are 
gathered together in fellowship. 

As far as the eucharist is concerned, 
Christ himself left us his body and blood to 
be offered to the Father in praise and 
thanksgiving. He is the lamb which is 
offered. The sacrifice (death) itself can 
never be repeated but we are told that in 
the eucharist ‘“‘we proclaim his death until 
he comes,” I Cor. 11: 26. 

I really don’t think that the purpose of 
ecumenism is, in any way, to establish a 
super church. Today, one sees the Holy 
Spirit moving in many people of many 
denominations, and they are united 
through this action of the Spirit regardless 
of their tradition. A couple of quotations 
are in order here. The first is from the New 
Delhi formulation of the World Council in 
1961 and reads as follows: : 

“The World Council of Churches is a 
fellowship of churches which confess the 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour 
according to the scriptures and therefore 
seek to fulfill together their common call- 
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THERE ARE TWO EVENTS that normally happen on 
the world scene every September, regular as clockwork. 
One is that the United Nations General Assembly pulls 
itself together for another session, after the torpid summer 
ends in New York. This year the 30th session is put back 
until October, to give time in September for a short special 
session on economic affairs. So let’s talk a little about the 
other regular event. This is the publication, out of an 
elegant office in London’s West End, of a slim volume that 


is called The Military Balance 1974-75 (or whatever the 


appropriate year happens to be). 5 

The book is compiled and published by the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, which was set up 17 years 
ago as a centre for information and research on the prob- 
lems of international security, defence and arms control in 
the nuclear: age. Alistair Buchan has been one of its 
leading lights. It has membership from over 50 countries, 
and it makes the point that it is independent of govern- 
ments and ‘‘not the advocate of any particular interest.” 

That, I am sure, is the case. There is no visible bias in 
the tables and narrative of this book — nor in the com- 
panion volume, Strategic Survey, which the IISS. publishes 
every March. The Military Balance is what it claims to be: 
“a quantitative evaluation of the military power and de- 
fence expenditures of countries through the world.”’ 

You can read its 100 or so pages different ways. It cer- 
tainly makes compulsive reading, like the more grotesque 
extravagances in the Guinness Book of World Records. 
You know, like ‘Sailor Joe’? Simmons (of Toronto) who 
had 4,831 tattoos on his body; or Roger Martinez who ate 
225 live goldfish one February day in San Antonio. 

Or else you can read it with the semi-professional eye 


shared by those who devour the statistics in such annuals 


as Hockey Stars of 1975, noting carefully the changes from 
the previous year. 

The main difference, of course, is in the degree of gro- 
tesqueness and extravagance. The Soviet Union, the book 
estimates, has 660 missiles currently carried in nuclear 
submarines (some fairly lively goldfish) while the United 
States has started strengthening its 1,000 Minuteman silos 
and installing a Command Data Buffer system ‘‘to allow 
rapid retargeting” of the three warheads each Minuteman 
carries. The enormous over-kill these weapons represent, 
the scars they could rip across the flesh of the earth, 


_. should make even Sailor Joe tremble. 


i: 


Offence or defence? The Hockey Stars habitués will be 
interested to note that both sides are putting everything 
into their power line. The U.S.A. this summer completed 
its one and only ABM (anti-ballistic missile) defence for 
the silo at Grand Forks, and the Soviet Union did the 
same around Moscow. A much bigger effort is going into 
new weapons for conventional attack. Both sides are 
developing new tanks and new ground attack fighter- 
bombers, as well as building more aircraft carriers. In 


1974-75 military expenditure by the Soviet Union 
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amounted to some $96 billion, topping the $85 billion of 
the United States. There are 550 hockey players in North 
America who are paid an average of $75,000 a year. . . 

As you read on, the figures get smaller but not less 
horrifying. For many of the smaller countries waste as 
much on armaments at the superpowers do, relatively 
speaking. The Sudan spent 5.9 percent of its national 
income in 1973 on armaments, Iraq and Iran both spent 
9.3 percent, compared with 6.2 percent by the United 
States. 

Or take the way in which productive manpower (and 
womanpower) is tied up in military service. There’s a table 
showing the total armed forces as a percentage of men of 
military age (18 to 45). One in every four Israeli men of 
military age is in uniform; maybe that’s expected, but why 
should one in every 12 Bulgarians be? Who has ever 
thought of attacking Bulgaria during the last 30 years? 

The Third World is not lagging in this great march 
nowhere. Did you know that Mexico, with 82,000 regular 
and 250,000 conscript militia, had more troops than 
Brazil? Or that Nigeria, five years after its civil war was 
over, still had 210,000 troops under arms? Or that Abu 
Dhabi, with a total population of 48,000 people, had no 


_ fewer: than 8,850 in its armed forces and possessed 10 


Mirage fighter-interceptors and had another four on 
order? 

As for Canada, we put relatively as much of our income 
into defence expenditures as do Spain and Rumania, and 
twice as.much as Austria or Japan. And those who think 
we are skimping on uniformed bodies may be surprised to 
learn we have the same proportion of men of military age 
in the armed forces as does China. 

Why don’t we turn our back on this waste? Perhaps the 
UN General Assembly might like to discuss this question, 
rather than the expulsion of Israel. To be fair, the Assem- 
bly in 1971 and 1972 did ask groups of experts to study 
the economic and social effects of the arms race, and to 
show the benefits which disarmament can mean for world 
development. But the reports have had little effect. 

One reason is that there are big profits in armaments. 
Foreign military sales by the United States in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1975 amounted to $9,045 million. It made 
$4,200 million out of weapons sold to Iran, Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait; and another $2,210 million from selling 348 
F-16 fighter jets to NATO allies, while the Belgians re- 
couped some $30 million in machine-guns the Americans 
promised to buy. 

Swords into ploughshares? Who would swallow that? 
Only perhaps Alex Linton, the diminutive Irishman who 
commended himself to Guinness Superlatives Ltd. by 
sticking four 27-inch blades down his gullet at the same 
time. Or have we got enough trust in each other to tell our 
governments to slow down? Are there enough ordinary 
Smiths around the world to work at the anvils and bend 
the swords? * 
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JOHN BLACK AVENUE intersects Main Street five miles 
north of downtown Winnipeg. There on the edge of Mani- 
toba’s sprawling capital is a peaceful churchyard, where 
the modest spire of the Auld Kirk pushes its way up 
through the trees, and sombre gravestones stand as per- 
petual memorials to the greatness represented there. 

For 122 years Kildonan Presbyterian Church has stood 
near the bank of the Red River serving generation after 
generation in a rural setting that seems to defy the en- 
croaching city. But change is on its way. The road im- 
mediately in front of the church, named after its first 
minister, has been bordered by sewers and water mains. A 
bridge is projected within five years that will carry a heavy 
flow of traffic east and west over the river near which the 
first Selkirk settlers landed 163 years ago. 

But the Kildonan folk are not dismayed. On the kirk 
property outside the cemetery the Presbytery of Winnipeg 
is planning to build, together with the congregation, a 
nursing home for the aged and infirm. A residence for 
senior citizens is planned for the river front property. It 
will provide space for recreation and for community 
affairs. 

At the same time the presbytery has taken over from the 
small congregation (74 members) the responsibility of 
maintaining the cemetery, which has become a financial 
burden. There are 6,700 plots in the Kildonan graveyard, 
and all but 500 of these have been sold. For years no, fee 
was charged for perpetual care, and the income now re- 
ceived meets only a fraction of the expense of upkeep. 

The minister of Kildonan Church, the Rev. James D. 
Marnoch, says ‘‘by lifting the care of the cemetery grounds 
off the shoulders of a small group. the presbytery will 
enable the Kildonan congregation to minister to the needs 
of the community around us; including concern for the 
senior adults who will be housed nearby, and thus to be a 
living vital church instead of caretakers of what we have 
inherited.”’ 

Kildonan is a beautiful sanctuary in which to worship. 
The building is as sound as when it was dedicated on 
January 5, 1854. But Mr. Marnoch is looking beyond the 
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thick stone walls to the opportunities for Christian service 
in the area, and he is confident that the congregation will 
respond in the spirit of their forefathers. 

For the early Kildonan was not just a centre for worship 
and introspection. History records that in addition to its 
primary task of ministering to spiritual needs, Kildonan 
launched the outreach that led to western mission and also 
took the Presbyterian Church into service to Indians. A 
stone school at Kildonan, which still stands, was built by 
the Rev. James Nisbet in 1864. The early classes of Mani- 
toba College, which in time became the present University 
of Winnipeg and one of the founding bodies of the 
University of Manitoba, were held there. Outreach, educa- 
tion, and the total enrichment of life have been part of 
Kildonan’s concern for more than a century. 

To appreciate the contribution that Kildonan has made 
to Canadian life let us go back to its beginning. Those 
familiar with Scottish history will know something of the 
oppression and persecution that swept the highlands in the 
early 19th century, known as the highland clearances. 
Thousands of farmers were forced off the land to make 
way for sheep to graze or for game hunting. The Earl of 
Selkirk offered land for settlement on the Red River and 
the first group arrived by ship at York Factory on Hudson 
Bay just before freeze-up in the winter of 1811-12. They 
had still 700 miles of wilderness to travel, and the winter 
took its toll on the way overland, by spring only 22 of the 
original party remained. 

Eventually they made it to the junction of the Red River 
and the Assiniboine, and soon were joined by other crofters 
escaping from the highlands. Some gave up and were per- 
suaded to go to Ontario by the Northwest Company, which 
wanted to preserve the west for fur trading. They settled in 
the Bradford area. But by 1870 Kildonan had a population 
of 11,000, as compared to 250 in nearby Fort Garry, later 
to be renamed Winnipeg. 

Before they left for the new land, and again by Lord Sel- 
kirk at the colony in 1817, the exiled crofters were pro- 
mised ‘‘the services of a minister of religion who was to be 
of their own persuasion.’ He was a long time coming, in 
fact it was 34 years before a Presbyterian minister arrived, 
and he came from Ontario. 

Meanwhile the Scots pioneers built the first church in 
the area and used it for worship under the Hudson’s Bay 
Company chaplains, who were Anglican. They kept up the 
catechism.at home. The original land became the centre of 
the Anglican diocese. When they were finally assured of a 
minister the Presbyterians received a similar land grant at 
Frog Plain and there built a stone manse in anticipation of. 
his arrival. 

It was in this house that the Rev. John Black conducted 
services in September, 1851. The first Communion service 
was held there in December, the first time that Mr. Black 
had dispensed ,the sacrament, the first time that any of the 
elders had served, and the first time that many of the com- 
municants had partaken of the Lord’s Supper. 
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Throughout that winter the people laboured to gather 
materials for a church building. Limestone was quarried at 
Stony Mountain 14 miles away, and pine was brought a 
distance of 30 miles. In 1852 the work was interrupted by a 
great flood that forced the settlers to leave their river front 
farms and live in tents at Stony Mountain. | 

It was a great occasion on January 5, 1854 when the 
Rev. John Black dedicated Kildonan Church, where he was 
to remain as minister until his death in 1882. A graduate 
of Knox College, he married the daughter of a Kildonan 
leader, Sheriff Alexander Ross. For 21 years he laboured 
without presbytery or synod, in fact without induction be- 
cause there was no presbytery to conduct the service. 

Mr. Black was an enthusiast for missions at home and 
abroad, so when the Rev. James Nisbet arrived in 1862 it 
was to be expected that he would soon move into mission 
work. Having married Mary MacBeth while at Kildonan, 
Nisbet travelled further west to work among the Cree 
Indians in Saskatchewan, where he founded Prince Albert. 

When a presbytery was finally constituted it was John 
Black who became convener of missions, and he devoted 
himself to seeing that worship services were provided for 
new settlements. Through his efforts,a Presbyterian church 
was built in Winnipeg in 1868, the congregation which the 
Rev. James Robertson later served before becoming super- 
intendent of missions in the west. 
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% Be ae : 
SUNDAY WORSHIP in Kildonan 
Church being conducted by 

Rev. James Marnoch. 


PEGUIS, the friendly chief of the 
Saulteaux was one of the first 
Indians to become Christian. It 
is said he was baptized William 
King but his sons were given 


Kis Anative of ORKNEY. 


by DeCourcy H.Rayner 


The union of 1925 was popular in Western Canada, and 
when the vote was taken only Kildonan and Calvin of all 
the Presbyterian churches in the Winnipeg area voted to 
continue as such. Other minority groups soon rallied and 
formed congregations but these were the only Presbyterian 
churches to retain their property. 

The staunch faith of the Selkirk settlers has been 
handed down and the few descendants who still worship at 
Kildonan know why they are Presbyterian. In the cemetery 
around them are recorded the achievements of their fore- 
bears, some of the great of our nation are buried there. 

Hardly a Sunday passes but some visitor from eastern 
Canada or the U.S.A. turns up at Kildonan Church, often 
to inquire about an ancestor who is buried in the historic 
churchyard. Information is quickly proffered by Fero 
Seymour, who works on the grounds. His grandfather 
helped stonemason Duncan McRae build the church over 
122 years ago, and his mother was baptized by the Rev. 
John Black. 

However proud they are of the past, Kildonan folk are 
keenly aware of the challenge to the church today, and of 
the need to engage in mission on new terms and in new 
forms. The Rev. James Marnoch, who follows a long line of 
distinguished ministers at Kildonan, agrees with William 
Shakespeare that ‘‘What’s past is prologue” and is ready 
to get on with a ministry to today’s community. & 


ABOVE THE GRAVE of his 
wife is the memorial 
to one who disappeared. 
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RIGHT: 
MISS MYRTLE ROSE | 
received a plaque ~ 
sent by the Tayal 
tribe to our 
General Assembly. 


LET ME TAKE YOU WITH ME on my first morning in 
Japan with the Canadian Presbyterian centennial tour. It 
was Sunday and the 26 members of our tour were divided 
into small groups to attend services at Korean Christian 
churches in the Tokyo area. Miss Mavis Hyndman accom- 
panied three of us to the little Nishiarai Church in North 
Tokyo. 

I had been told that Japan was a land of contrasts and 
that morning I realized how true this was. We rode several 
of Tokyo’s amazingly efficient trains, after using the com- 
puterized ticket machines. We put in our money, punched 
the button for our destination and received a ticket plus 
the right change. Getting off this train, we found ourselves 
in an area of narrow, crowded streets, where open sewers 
were barely covered by cement slabs. Tiny shops lined the 
road with living quarters above and tucked in among them 
was the church. : 

Inside it was delightful and spotless, the curtains, Com- 
munion table cloth, even the covers on the pew cushions 
were snowy white. The warmth of the people enveloped us 
immediately. The minister, Rev. Mr. Lee, gave his sermon 
in Korean for the older members, and in Japanese for the 
young people. He had thoughtfully typed a copy in English 
for us as well. 
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By M. Winifred Thomas 


| LEFT: 

STUDENTS AT Yu- 
Shan do a tribal 
dance for visitors. 


ABOVE: 

AT SITE FOR new 
Orio Church in 
Japan, Rev. Glen 
Davis, Rev. H.S. 
Kim and family. 


Out from the church we got caught in a real Tokyo 
squash as our train entered a station when the crowds were 
leaving a baseball game. Materialism would seem to be the 
god worshipped by most Japanese, though many still give 
some .credence to their ancient religions. None of these 
require a personal commitment from the worshippers and 
many pray to several gods just to be sure. On a pilgrimage, 
persons wear white robes and have their gowns stamped at 
each shrine to show how many have been visited. In con- 
trast to this we noted the deep commitment of the Chris- 
tians whom we met. 

Not only are Koreans a minority group in Japan, they 
are further split into North and South Korean loyalties. 
North Korea has been most aggressive and has set up 17 
schools for Koreans but these are ideological, militant and 
hard core communist. 

On a visit to the Korean Christian Centre in a Korean 
ghetto in Osaka we saw that young people are not only 
turning out but turning on and taking an increasingly 
active part. One experimental program takes a pastor and 


ten young people out to do survey work in that section of — 


town. Said one of the Koreans “‘One thing we have learned. 


— if we commit ourselves fully and continue in prayer, 
people respond! Our strength also depends on your 
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prayers.” : 

In Osaka the Nishianari Church has erected an apart- 
ment building with shops on the ground and a sanctuary 
on the top floor. Congregational offerings support the 
work of the church, apartments will pay off their building 
loan in eight years, then all rent monies will go to missions. 

The little congregation at Orio — about 30 members — 
met us at the site they had purchased to build — not only 
a church for Sunday — but a place to be used every day of 


the week. They plan to have a day care centre, leadership. 


training for young people to combat the influence of the 
nearby North Korean High School, and an urban indus- 
trial relations centre to deal with discrimination and the 
pollution from the heavy industrial concentration. Work 
on this project where the land and buildings will cost 
$110,000 has been undertaken by a congregation of 30! 

Fukuoka Church is also small, the 50 members support 
an annual budget of $12,000. Above this each person gives 
a special offering on his or her birthday which in 1974 
totalled $2,500. There a 73 year-old lady, whose daily work 
is street cleaning, began to come early in the morning to 
the church to pray. Others were inspired and now the 
minister and ten or 12 people gather at six a.m. for prayer 
every day. 


A concern for people 


In Taiwan I found the hospitals and tribal work unique. 
Smaller hospitals are on crowded city streets, scarcely 
recognizable as such on the outside but inside is a different 
story. Good medicine and a concern for people is evident. 

At Changhua Christian Hospital, where Joy Randall is 
on staff, Dr. David Landsborough, the administrator, gave 
us a presentation of the work they are doing in meeting the 
spiritual, physical and social needs of Changhua and its 
vicinity. 

An amusing sidelight. Over the door of the hospital 
delivery room are two lights. As soon as a baby is born a 
light flashes on, over the black figure for a boy and over 
the red for a girl, to let waiting relatives know immediately. 

At Kaoshiung Christian Hospital, they are active partici- 
pants in a Life-Line program, the joint effort of several 
organizations. Narcotics is not a big problem in Taiwan, 
due to strict government control. A death sentence is the 


_ punishment for a third offence in pushing. However, bar- 


bituates are easily obtainable at any pharmacy, without a 
prescription, so overdoses and suicide attempts from this 
are common. 

Mackay Memorial Hospital, Tamsui is on a different 
scale. It is a large and splendid hospital complex. A real 
concern is that the hospital will eventually go broke, due to 
increase in costs and standards. 

They too, have a Life-Line, a busy suicide centre and the 
only counselling service in the city. Their phone number is 
posted on buses and in parks and is listed with the police 
department. There is no preaching but active evangelism is 
carried on on a person-to-person basis among the staff and 
patients. 

The Nursing School has 100 students in each class and 
among those who enter as non-Christians, about 40% be- 
come believers before graduation. Quality of spiritual wit- 
ness must go hand in hand with good teaching. Each year 
government tests are given to nurses from all of Taiwan 
who wish to go on to college. Only five are accepted and 
last year Mackay grads took first, second and fourth 


places. 
_ September, 1975 


A little story illustrates the work and witness of Mackay. 
Jenny came to that hospital at the age of 12 as a patient, 
and Dr. Samuel Noordhoff removed a disfiguring birth- 
mark. Then she qualified and returned to the Nursing 
School. Upon graduation she chose to remain on the 
Mackay staff where she is now an outstanding Christian 
nurse. 

I had envisaged the work among mountain tribes as 
covering just a small area, but that is not so. As the centre 
of the island of Taiwan is all mountainous, the work is 
carried on in widely scattered areas. 

Rev. Mr. Cheng of the Peinan Church — inland from 
Taitung — said their weak point is not enough preachers, 
just 20 for their 30 churches. A minister’s salary is about 
$12 per month, not enough to feed a family, so pastors also 
work in the fields, leaving little time for study and visi- 
tation. 

Teh Puma Tribe is small and has eight churches, close 
together. They provide good day schools for their little 
people. We were enthralled by a kindergarten and the 
obvious dedication of its teachers. One group of beautiful 
little children were eating their bowls of rice, while another 
sang with real gusto, except for one little lad who was fast 
asleep. 

The Ami people, the largest tribe, have been on the 
plains the longest, living right up to the city of Hualien. 
The churches are helping the mountain people to adjust to 
urban needs. After seeing the tribal people in their home 
and church settings, we appreciated the work of YuShan 
Theological College,, where mountain church leaders are 
trained. The college is beautifully situated, being built on 
hills overlooking a lovely lake. However its real beauty 
comes from dedicated teachers (the Rev. Murray Garvin is 
acting principal) who teach enthusiastic students in a most 
practical way. Knowing that these embryo pastors and 
teachers will not likely earn a living from their churches, 
they are taught agricultural work as well as academic and 
they put in hours of labour on the farms. Then too, they 
accompany teachers on week-end field trips, using their 
talent for music and drama in presenting the gospel. They 
must spend one of their three holiday months in field 
work. 


We have the same God 


On the day of our visit they had just completed their 
farm assignments, which called for a celebration. We 
joined them in a dinner they had shopped for and pre- 
pared themselves and then they entertained us at a concert. 
They had an excellent band, they played and sang hymns 
and folk songs and danced with enthusiasm and real 
expertise. Each tribe contributed their own specialties. 

The centennial tour to Japan, Taiwan and Hong Kong 
was a memorable trip and if I have not mentioned the 
fascinating sights and sounds of these countries, it is not 
because I did not enjoy them. However the greatest impact 
on me was the commitment of the people we met, their 
warmth and their awareness of the needs around them. An 
elder in Kyota, said: ‘‘God has sent you to us as a vehicle 
of strength in our prayers. God has blest you. You have 
great sanctuaries — a great spacious land — great strong 
bodies — great long noses. God has strengthened you for a 
purpose. We do not have the same bodies but we have the 
same God.” * 


MRS. THOMAS is a member of St. Andrew's Church, Markham, Ont. 
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THE CHURCH HAS ALWAYS had a special concern for 
people of older years. A great social achievement of 
medieval Europe was the foundation of the hospital by the 
Christian church. ‘‘Hospitality’’ was extended to the poor, 
the old, the sick, as well as to the traveller and the pilgrim. 

Today the church has an unparalleled opportunity to 
extend its social ministry to people whose needs have often 
been neglected, those persons who have passed their 65th 
birthday and who are frequently called the aging. 

In 1975 there are more than two million people in 
Canada over 65, representing 8% of the population as 
compared to 271,201 in 1901, only 5.1% of the population. 

Statistics confirm that the span of human life in Canada 
has been substantially increased by the control of disease 
by modern medicine, better health care, and the higher 
standard of living now enjoyed by more persons than ever 
before. 

It is interesting to contrast the percentage of the total 
population who were 65 years and over in terms of provin- 
cial variations, for the years 1961 and 1971: 


1961 1971 
Newfoundland 3.9 6.1 
Prince Edward Island 10.4 11.1 
Nova Scotia 8.6 9.2 
New Brunswick 7.8 8.6 
Quebec 5.8 6.9 
Ontario 8.1 8.4 
Manitoba 19:0 9.7 
Saskatchewan 9.2 10.2 
Alberta 7.0 mas 
British Columbia 10.2 9.4 
Yukon 3.2 2.8 
Northwest Territories 2.6 Del 
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The church’s 
ministry 
to older people 


by Donald Powell 


A child born back in 1900 could expect to live to age 49. . 
A child born today can expect to live to at least 70. A pro- 
minent geriatrist predicts that 100th birthday celebrations 
will become a common occurrence. 

The projected increase in population of 65 years and 
over in Canada is reflected in the following figures: 

1971 1.7 million people 
1986 — 2.6 million people 

The church’s ministry to the aging established homes for 
the aged as early as the 19th century. It was only at a later 
period that government funding became available. Tribute 
must be paid to the pioneers who organized, supported, 
served and managed these homes. 

Today social and economic changes have brought new 
knowledge and insights into the process of meeting the 
needs of the aging. Some homes have adjusted to new 
trends. Many have offered custodial care, focusing on the 
aged who are chronically ill and infirm. In some instances 
the institutionalization and isolation identified with a 
traditional home for the aged have repelled many people. 

How can we as church congregations and as individual 
Christians improve and expand our ministry to the elderly? 
For one thing we can stop looking at the elderly as a mere 
category. Older people must be regarded for what they are: 
human beings still in the process of fulfilling themselves. 
The stereotype of the older person as “‘cranky, feeble, 
decrepit, and helpless’? must be rejected. All of us have 
known some elderly persons who may have some of these 
characteristics. However, this stereotype could be a re- 
action to a culture which refuses to recognize the wisdom 
and experience of age. 

Surveys indicate that 90% of those over 65 are in rela- 
tively good health. About 4% are institutionalized, and 7% 
are unable to get along without help from others, but are 
not in institutions. 

Records indicate that the aged who are physically well 
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enjoy good mental health. It is an interesting fact that the 


proportion of older people who have made adjustment to 
life is higher than it is among younger people - 

Of their basic needs older people are especially con- 
cerned about income, health and housing. Despite in- 
creases in government and private pensions, inflation and 
the increased cost of housing and food have left the elderly 
as a’ group living below the poverty level. Medical care 
meets the needs of older people in relation to long-term 
illness. Fatigue and loss of physical energy make many 
people in this age group unable to cope with household 
chores. 

The church has an obligation to mobilize the community 
to meet housing needs. No longer can a church alone build 
and maintain institutions for the elderly. These homes rely 
heavily on government grants for building, programs and 
daily maintenance. 

What then is the role of the church in supplying an 
answer to the basic concerns of income, health and 
housing? 

The church has had long experience in recruiting volun- 
teers and today is working side by side with other social 
and public agencies. Volunteer visiting is one program in 
which every congregation should be deeply involved. The 
essence of a good volunteer visiting program is that it 
should be extended to all persons living in the community. 
Keeping in mind the purpose of bringing Christian fellow- 
ship to people who may be lonely and anxious, retired 
members of the congregation can be among the most 
active volunteers. 

This kind of visiting is more than just “‘dropping in.” It 


means being willing to give yourself to spend time to do — 


some household chores, to go on errands. It means offering 
companionship during a walk or a drive. It means frequent 
telephone visits. 

Enlisting young people of the congregation provides a 
challenge to youth to do some of the heavier jobs such as 
painting or cleaning that older people cannot manage for 
themselves. 

A congregation’s visiting program will go a long way to 
meeting the social, physical, emotional and spiritual needs 
of the elderly. The organization of such a program requires 
the leadership and vision of a competent co-ordinator who 
has insight into human relations. 


Examples of progress 


There are many creative programs which are being 
initiated at congregational, community and presbytery 


levels. These include retirement counselling, information | 


services, day care centres, recreation, homemaker services, 
meals-on-wheels, foster home care, shopping services and 
legal aid. This list can go on and on and is limited only by 
the extent of our interest and imagination. 

Creative programs have been established by congrega- 
tions in many areas. MacNab Street Presbyterian Church 
in Hamilton, Ont. recently sponsored an active community 
program for older persons living in nearby apartment 
buildings. A New Horizons grant has been utilized to make 
the disused basement of the church into an attractive 


centre for those 65 and over. The ‘‘Adopt a Grandparent” 


program has been supported actively in co-operation with 
other agencies and churches in the Hamilton-Wentworth 
area. Its purpose is to bring younger people into direct 
contact with older people through individual group 
activities. 

September, 1975 


_ In the field of cable television, Mrs. Marjorie Lowrie, of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Scarborough, Ont. 
gives leadership to weekly TV programs of interest to older 
people. 

A number of congregations sponsor regular fellowship 
programs using church facilities. Congregations should 
take advantage of government grants, such as those pro- 
vided by the New Horizons program, to provide facilities 
and develop activities and services to meet the special 
needs of older people. 


Get to know the elderly 


The process of aging should be the concern of the whole 
church. People can be taught to understand this process 
and its significance, beginning with the church school and 
continuing through adult education programs. The church 
can accomplish this by offering opportunities for younger 
people to get to know the elderly. This was demonstrated 
in the 85 or more Bible study groups at the 1975 Congress 
where in every group there were representatives from every 
age range from youth to the elderly working in a har- 
monious fellowship together. 

The church needs to develop a theology of maturity so 


_ that an adequate and constructive concept of old age, 


based on biblical perspectives, may be established. Judaic- 
Christian society has evolved around a tradition and heri- 
tage of fundamental values proclaimed in the command- 
ment, “honour thy father and thy mother.” The principle 
that we must affirm is that what counts is the quality of 
life, not the length of it. 

Guidance should be available in preparing for shock- 
free retirement. Often those who reach 65 years of age are 
unaware of the government agencies and special services 
available to them. Provision is needed at congregational 
and presbytery levels for older people to discuss practical 
problems with lawyers, doctors and ministers. Seminaries 
need to prepare church professional leadership to minister 
to the aging. 

The church can offer its elderly a motivation for growth. 
It can continue to emphasize that no person is useless to 
God, and that at any age we can be acceptable to him. 

Many church people are already at work improving the 
ministry to the aging. Representatives from a number of 
Christian churches and Jewish synagogues are working 
together in this ministry through the Canadian Institute of 
Religion and Gerontology. Workshops and conferences on 
the aging have been sponsored in various locations. 
Spiritual care of older people is a primary concern. 

The Psalmist says, ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul ... who 
satisfies you with good as long as you live so that your 
youth is renewed like the eagle’s.’’ (Psalm 103 RSV). The 
elderly can-be enabled to maintain their youth because 
they see the eternal vision of an increasingly personal 
involvement in the love of God. 

The elderly, as well as those who are younger, should be 
able to share in the life of the congregation in family-like 
relationships. Loneliness is one of the fears of the aging 
that a Christian can help to dispel. 

Loving and being loved stimulates growth of the human 
personality and leads to the abundant life in Christ to 
which all of us are called. * 


THE AUTHOR would be glad to learn of any examples of congregational 
action in the field of ministry to older persons. Please write to him in care 
of The Board of Congregational Life, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7. 
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MEDITATION 


“Cursed is the ground because of you; 
in toil you shall eat of it 
all the days of your life” 
(Gen. 3: 17, RSV). 


IT IS TYPICAL of our ambivalence about the question of 
work that the weekend on which we pay tribute to our 
labour force coincides with the last long holiday weekend 
of the summer, and we celebrate by not working. Which 
prompts the question, is work really a curse or a blessing? 

Some are troubled by claims that the high regard shown 
for an honest day’s work is but an outgrowth of the now 
oldfashioned Puritan work ethic. They are troubled on two 
scores: one, that the Puritans should be so blamed, and, 
two, that that which was so long and highly regarded 
should now be considered blameworthy. 

There are two sides to these opinions. There are negative 
things that may be said about work. Much work is tedious, 
meaningless and compulsory. Few of the migrant workers 
in John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath had a high 
opinion of it. Victims of the slave trade have never been 
very complimentary on the subject. And today certain 
forms of work too seriously deplete the energies of workers. 
Competition with computer operated machinery has be- 
come impossible. Demands for greater efficiency in mere 
mortals are unattainable. When we read that in the begin- 
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ning, because of human disobedience and sin against God, 
God cursed the earth saying, “‘in toil you shall eat of it all 
the days of your life,” we are prepared, if reluctantly, to 


- accept that it is so. 


When we say anything different, we must be careful not 
to ally ourselves indiscriminately with management. There 
is no good reason why employers should feel prouder of 
their station in life than do the employees, nor vice versa. 
When the Old Testament writer advised sluggards to take 
their example from the industrious ant (Prov. 6:6), he was 
not necessarily extolling the virtues of hard and unre- 
mitting labour with no questions asked. When Jesus set us 
an example of working while we have the opportunity 
(John 9: 4), he was not really showing his bias for the 
employer. 

If we are honest, we also must resist the temptation to 
join forces with those who would outlaw work in favour of 
a permanent vacation. We must realize the dangers that lie — 
in current attitudes that encourage goofing off, swinging 
the lead, and the boss will never know. Some are more 
concerned about the fringe benefits of their jobs than 
about their own input. Though laziness is not considered 
an evil today, it still is contrary to our inbred ethic of work 
or,our sense of decency and order. 

The picture of a world both irresponsible and undisci- 
plined appeals to the childlike view of life many of us 
cherish. Freedom from work appears to the unthinking as 
nothing less than paradise itself. We dream of life on a 
South Pacific Island with fruit dropping from the trees all 
year long! We ignore the fact that there really is no such 
place. But it is clear that whether work is a curse or some- 
thing better, we have been born into a world in which it is 
an inseparable element of life. Though some tell us that we 
must learn to accommodate ourselves to a world in which 
there will be increasing leisure and fewer hours spent in 
labour, it does not yet appear that the advent of the day of 
no work is either imminent or that it would be beneficial 
were it soon to arrive. 

There are working conditions under which work be- 
comes more conducive to the spirit the scriptures extol. 
Freedom, training and education foster it, plus having a 
goal towards which we can commit the best that is in us 
without regret or reservation. 

The Jewish teachers said, “He who does not teach his 
son a trade, teaches him to steal.’’ As far back as Genesis, 
after the flood, God declared that he would curse the earth 
no more (8: 21). In New Testament times, Paul tried to 
make it clear that through Jesus Christ, we have been 
redeemed from the curse (Gal. 3: 13). Yet we still work. 
Paul, the tentmaker, became a traveller, missionary and 
Christian advocate extraordinary, who tirelessly and con- 
tinually spent himself, on his way to martydom and glory. 
Jesus said (John 9: 4), “‘I must work the works of him that 
sent me while it is day.’’ What higher incentive or example 


~ could we ask, or sounder rationale for working? 


Prayer 


O God, as we have been taught by Jesus that he worked as 
you had previously been working, teach us now the atti- 
tudes we should hold as the people of God both towards 
those who work for us and those for whom we work. 
Through our Lord’s example may we develop a healthy 
attitude to work itself. May we learn to perform all our 
works as unto you and not merely unto others. In Jesus’ 
Name we pray. Amen. / BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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PRESBYTERIANS CAME TO 


CONGRESS 75 


McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., June 26-29 


They listened. . . 


Theme: Thine is the Kingdom 


Theme speaker, left, 

Prof. Allan L. Farris, 

Knox College; Toronto. 
Bible study leader, right, 
Prof. Charles H.H. Scobie, 
Mount Allison University, 
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NEWS 


The Irish assembly 


““A water shed’’. This description by a 
former moderator of the debate in the Irish 
Presbyterian Assembly on non-membership 
in the World Council of Churches would 
seem justified. 

Five presbyteries out of the 22 submitted 
memorials requesting that the Presbyterian 
Chureh in Ireland withdraw from member- 
ship of the WCC because, as one memorial 
stated, ‘““The WCC has been increasingly 
involving itself in social political action 
without any scriptural warrant, identifying 
itself with violent revolutionary groups who 
have destroyed life and property to achieve 
their aims and that.on these as well as on 
theological grounds many loyal church 
members are increasingly perturbed’. 
There were fears of a serious split in the 
General Assembly and throughout the 
church. 

The moderator, the Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
Wynne of Londonderry, ruled that any pro- 
’ posed resolution on the memorials would 
have to be taken as a notice of motion to be 
considered by the Assembly in 1976. 
Finally it was decided almost unanimously 
“that the inter-church relations board be 
instructed to prepare a critical evaluation 
of the grounds put forward for withdrawal 
from the World Council of Churches and to 
present to presbyteries and kirk sessions 
full and accurate information concerning 
the nature and work of the World Council 
of Churches and that kirk sessions and 
presbyteries be authorized to examine all 
information which may be presented for 
groups within the Presbyterian Church’’. 

As the convener indicated in proposing 
this resolution there is a widespread con- 
cern throughout the church. Much of this 
arises from ignorance, from mis-informa- 
tion and because of attacks from outside 
our church which have often ignored the 
facts of the situation and distorted the 
truth. 

The Assembly gave its warm approval to 
the peace campaign of the four church 
leaders including our own moderator and 
to the work of various churchmen in meet- 
ings with militant and para-military groups. 
While giving thanks for the reduction in 
the level of violence it was with sorrow that 
the Assembly had to condemn once again 
those who are guilty of assassinations, kid- 
nappings and bombings. The Assembly 
also called upon the Constitutional Con- 
vention to show statesmanlike leadership in 
seeking to devise meaningful and accept- 
able ways by which both the political 
majority and minorities can effectively 
participate in public life and government. 

In spite of the social disturbances of 
recent years the church has shown a re- 
silience and even progress in its witness 
and service to the community. For the first 
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time the united appeal target was passed in 
contributions to the mission agencies at 
home and abroad. Scores of new flats and 
bungalows for elderly people have been 
built or will be completed this year. A new 
£50,000 youth and training centre has been 
opened at Castlerock. Plans are being pre- 
pared for channelling far greater resources 
into special youth work because of the 
impact of a disturbed society on young 
people. A program of evangélism and 
teaching directed towards the strengthen- 
ing of family life is being initiated by the 
board of evangelism. 

In these and other ways the Assembly 
showed itself aware of the mission of the 
church and the readiness to direct the 
energies of members into purposeful and 
redeeming action. 

The Rev. W.J.S. McClure of Whitby, 
Ontario was a fraternal delegate from The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

— Donald Fraser, 
Information Officer 


THE 28 BOYS AND GIRLS in 
Children of the Church, Bethel 
Church, Riverview, N.B., 

celebrated the centennial with 

a birthday party. Above: Rev. 

Basil Lowery receives a gift to 

Bethel Church from the C.O.C. 
represented by Kimberley Smith, 
Michael Cunningham, Kathy Peacock. 
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A plaque for Embro 


A plaque honouring the first minister of 
the Zorra Church was unveiled at Embro, 
Ont. in June. During the 38 years that the 
Rev. Donald McKenzie served that congre- 
gation 38 young men went from the area 
with the Presbytery ministry. Among them 
was the Rev. George Leslie MacKay of 
Formosa. 

Although he travelled extensively on 
horseback as a missionary outside Oxford 
County, Mr. McKenzie built up a congre- 
gation that by 1861 justified erecting a 
brick church with a seating capacity of 
1,000. 

His interest in education led him to teach 
as well, and in 1844 he became the first 
superintendent of education for the town- 
ship of Zorra. 

Twenty-three descendants of the Rev. 
Donald McKenzie attended the unveiling 
ceremony and the day-long events that cele- 
brated the 143rd anniversary of Knox 
Church, Embro, where the Rev. Cecil 
Cunningham is minister. 

The historical plaque came from the 
government of Ontario, represented by Dr. 
Harry Parrott, member for Oxford. The 
speaker was Prof. Alan Farris of Knox 
College, Toronto. 


REV. CECIL CUNNINGHAM and Scott 
McKenzie, a great-great grandson, 


with plaque honoring 
Rev. Donald McKenzie of Embro. 


A.E. Morrison, mission superintendent, Rev. Clare McGill of 
Taiwan, Mrs. Titus Path and Dr. Path of the New Hebrides, 
and Rev. Donald W. MacKay of Nigeria. 
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For Eastern Europe 


Canadians are being asked to contribute 
$200,000 to assist in the translation, publi- 
cation and distribution of the Bible in 
Eastern Europe. The Canadian Bible 
Society, in making the appeal, points out 
that a new situation exists in many of those 
communist-dominated countries. 

Total scripture distribution during 1974 
in Eastern Europe increased by 17 per cent 
over the previous year. By western stan- 
dards, that total is still low, 810,074 scrip- 
tures in the nine countries. 

“Last year in Canada alone, we dis- 
tributed nearly 400,000 scriptures,’’ said 
general secretary Dr. Kenneth G. McMil- 
lan. ‘‘Eastern Europe’s population must be 
20 times that of Canada. On the surface, 
then, the record in those communist- 
dominated countries looks pitiful.” 

The United Bible Societies, international 
co-operative agency for 57 national Bible 
Societies, is making a major effort this year 
to raise funds to assist Eastern European 
projects. The Canadian Bible Society has 
committed itself for $200,000 to be raised 
by the end of this year. 


Appeal is launched 


The evidences of moral and spiritual 
decline in national life will be studied by 
the Ecumenical Foundation of Canada on 
which four Presbyterians serve together 
with directors from five other church 
bodies. 

The study will try to co-ordinate the 
resources for the continuing development 
of special ministries related to today’s areas 
of human need. 

Some of the areas of concern are 
chaplaincies, probations ministries, drug 
addiction and alcoholism, ministry to 
university students, the strengthening of 
family life, and the problems of aging. 

The Ecumenical Foundation would like 
to see adequate professional training 
offered in Canada under ecumenical aus- 
pices and located in various centres. It also 
sponsors graduate continuing education for 
ministers. i 

The operating expenses of the Ecumeni- 
cal Foundation are met from endowments, 
but a budget of $100,000 a year will be re- 
quired to put its projected program into 
operation. It is launching a campaign this 
fall to raise $3 million in gifts from cor- 
porations and industry, as well as from 
individuals. 


Burma relief given 


In July the Assembly’s committee on 
inter-church aid made a grant of $2,000 to 
emergency relief in Burma. The city of 
Bassein was almost totally damaged by a 
cyclone in May. The aid will be adminis- 
tered by the Burma Christian Council for 
restoration of housing and also of quays 
and boats, on which the economy of the 
city of 200,000 depends. 
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Rica, Portugal, Spain (special new projects), South America. (Or let us select 
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AT ORILLIA PRESBYTERIAN Church, Ont., Don McPherson and Charles 


a é 


Harvie tip their hats to Phyllis Harvie and Thelma McPherson. 
Centennial costumes were worn for an old-time preparatory service. 


. 


Centennial notes 


At Hartney, Man. St. Paul’s Church 
celebrated the Presbyterian centennial at a 
candle lighting service .One of the speakers 
was Mrs. Winnifred Whitley of Melita, 
Man. who had just returned from the cen- 
tennial tour of Japan, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong. 


At Rocky Mountain . House, Alta. the 
treasurer of Memorial Presbyterian Church 
announced that the centennial project had 
reached its objective, the balance of over 
$20,000 on the mortgage had been paid. 
During July and August the Anglicans and 
Presbyterians worshipped together at 
Rocky Mountain House. 

From Eckville, Alta. a Presbyterian float 
was entered in the stampede parade at Cal- 
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Don Mill, Ontario, 
M3A 2R1 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS (CANADA) LTD., 


652B Blue Hardcover, gold 


gary. It was a beautifully rebuilt buggy 
drawn by a handsome horse driven by 
Alvin Fedderson who was dressed in cleri- 
cal robes and collar and wore a hat of the 
pioneer period. 

At Dawson Creek, B.C. a $10,000 pre- 
school playground has been created on the 
property of New St. James Church with the , 
assistance of an auction and the federal 
LIP program. The centennial project will 
be used by the day care centre which is 
housed in the church basement. The 41 
members of New St. James gave close to 
$700 to Inter-Church Aid to mark the cen- 
tennial, as well as paying off one third 
($2,725) of the remaining mortgage. 

At Richmond, B.C. a spacious narthex, 
choir room, minister’s study and extra seat- 
ing for 100 people were added to the Pres- 
byterian Church as a centennial project. 
Members raised $11,000 of the total cost of 


: $30,000. 


‘At London, Ont. the Hamilton Road 
Church commemorated the centennial and 
its 67th anniversary by presenting pins to 
the children and centennial certificates to 
elder Robert Steedman, guest speaker, the 
Rev. R. Russell Gordon, and the minister, 
the Rev. Murdo Pollock. 

At Halifax, N.S. the Church of Saint 
David celebrated with a centennial dinner 
at which one of the oldest original com- 
municants, Fred Guildford, cut the cake. 
The preacher at a service of thanksgiving 
was Rev. Dr. George Tattrie of Ottawa, the 
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only person from Saint David’s to enter the 
ministry. Presentations were made to Rev. 
Dr. Donald B. Mackay, who retired from 
that pulpit and from the active ministry at 
the end of August. 

At Hespeler, Ont. over S00 people 
attended a homecoming weekend in St. 
Andrew’s Church celebrating the centen- 
nial. Memorial chimes were dedicaied in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. J. Horace Shaw. 
The young people presented a musical play. 

At Melita, Man. over 150 attended a 
centennial service conducted by James 
Mullin, the catechist. The floral tributes 
included one to Rev. M.P. Floyd, minister 
from 1909 to 1912 and from 1925 to 1946. 
At the congregational dinner the centennial 
cake was cut by Mrs. Anne Baldwin. 

At Sherbrooke, Que. an old-time Com- 
munion service was conducted in St. 
Andrew’s Church by Rev. Dr. Donald N. 
MacMillan of the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, assisted by student minister John 
Vaudry. Items of historic interest were on 
display at the reception which followed. 

At Kitimat, B.C. the congregation held a 
family night service at which three drama 
presentations dealt with the sailing ship 
Hector, the church for Kildonan, and the 
organ debate. At a centennial luncheon a 
gigantic cake with 100 candles was cut and 
served. A parents’ night sponsored by Ex- 
plorers and the junior choir introduced the 
new song book, Praise Ways. A covenan- 
ters service followed the picnic. 


REV. 1. R. and Mrs. McKee, 
Cutting the cake at Kitimat. 


At Vernon, B.C. the guest speaker in 
Knox Church at a centennial dinner was 
the Rev. Ted Ellis of Taiwan. Centennial 
certificates were presented to eight 
members. 

At Kitchener, Ont. youth groups of Cal- 
vin Church wrote and performed their own 
play related to the renewal theme for cen- 
tennial year. The play was based on a pas- 
sage in Ezekiel where the breath of God 
brings to life the dry bones littering the 
valley. Besides presenting the play during 
the Sunday morning worship in their own 
church, the group has since performed it at 
Clarkson Road Presbyterian Church and 
for the W.M.S. council meeting. Copies of 
the play are available. 

From the Presbytery of Lanark and Ren- 
frew a second bus tour celebrating the cen- 
tennial took Presbyterians to Quebec City 
and Montreal to share in the celebrations 
at the 101st General Assembly. 

At Ingleside, Ont. St. Matthew’s Church 
celebrated the 18th anniversary of the 
present building and location in the new 
seaway town. The history of the congrega- 
tion goes back to the first church in Wood- 
lands, Osnabruck Township, Ont., which 
was built in 1795. 

At Hanover, Ont. the St. Andrew’s con- 
gregation and the Ayton congregation 
joined in celebrating the centennial with 
special services, morning and evening. At a 
luncheon a centennial cake was cut and 
served. 
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AT NANAIMO, B.C., the St. 
Andrew’s church school put on 
a centennial pageant depicting 
pioneer Presbyterians 

and early missionaries. 


At Swift Current, Sask. the centennial 
has been observed with special evening ser- 
vices on the first Sunday of each month 
except August. A homecoming weekend 
was held in July. Other congregations in 
the city joined the Presbyterians in their 
celebrations. 


At Alberton, P.E.J. the congregation 
commemorated the centennial together 
with their 144th anniversary. 

At McDonalds Corners, Ont. that church 
combined with Elphin and Snow Road to 
publish a centennial history of the charge. 
The church at McDonalds Corners dates 
from 1845, Elphin from 1855, and Snow 
Road from 1885. 


At Oshawa, Ont. the Presbyterian cen- 
tenary and the United Church SOth anni- 
versary were commemorated in a special 
service at Union Cemetery, when tribute 
was paid to nine pioneers. One of them, 
Rev. Robert Thornton, was for 40 years 
minister of the first Presbyterian church 
built at the cemetery site in 1835. He was 
an educationist and author as well. 

In Sydney, N.S. a Gaelic service was held 
in Bethel Church to commemorate the cen- 
tennial. It was led by the Gaelic Choir and 
the preacher was Rev. Angus MacKinnon 
of Glace Bay. 


Centennial banners 


Centennial banners will be displayed 
during September and October as follows: 
to}, Sept ils St. Stephen’s Church, 
Ottawa; to Sept. 22 — Cooke’s Church, 
Chilliwack, B.C., Knox’s Church, Cam- 
bridge (Galt) Ont., St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, Ont.,and Calvin Church, North 


Bay, Ont. 
Sept. 20 to 29 — Knox Church, Listowel, 
Ont.; Sept. 27° to Oct. 20 —. Paulin 


Memorial Church, Windsor, Ont., Chip- 
pawa Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., and 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont.; Oct. 4-15 — 
St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Bermuda; 
Oct. 18 to 26, Knox Church, Oshawa, Ont.; 
Oct. 27 only — Enoch Turner Schoolhouse, 
Toronto; Oct. 15-27, Cominco Arena, 
Trail, B.C. 


LETTERS 


(continued from p. 8) 


ing to the glory of one God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit.”’ 

The Catholic Church, on its part, 
through the Vatican Council said: “*Catho- 
lics must be ready to acknowledge gladly 
and reverently the genuine Christian values 
from the common heritage which are to be 
found among our separated brethren. It is 
good and salutary for us to recognize the 
riches of Christ and virtuous works in the 
lives of others who give testimony to 
Christ... .’’ It is extremely unlikely that a 
non-Christian church would actively seek 
Christ in others. 

I would encourage the leaders of both 
your church and mine to continue to seek 
those things that unite us in Christ, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. My wife 
and I, after we both became Christians, 
realized that our unity in Christ was far 
stronger than any denominational differ- 
ences and we thank him for it. We will 
continue to pray for this same unity be- 
tween all Christians. 

John Hermann, Beaconsfield, Que. 


China’s salvation 


Dr. E.H. Johnson’s interesting article on 
China in the May Record raises some de- 
batable points. 
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Write for a free sample copy of 
The Upper Room, the world’s 
largest daily devotional guide. 


The Upper Room 
1908 Grand Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 


Position open in St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Sarnia, Ontario. Senior and junior 
choirs. Three manual pipe organ. Teaching 
facilities available. Apply to Donald M. Fowlie, 
303 Conrad St., Sarnia. 
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See New Orleans — Port Everglades — Port-au-Prince — 
Montego Bay — Puerto Cortes — San Tomas de Castilla 


— Belize — Cozumel-Playa del Carmen. 
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Departing November 28, 1975. 
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DIRECTOR OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


St. Andrew’s Church, Humber 
Heights, Weston, Ont., is seeking a 
Director of Christian Education. 
Applications are welcome from lay 
persons. 


Contact: Bob Bethune, 3620 Pony 
Trail Drive, Mississagua, Ont. 
L4X 1W4, phone (416) 625-2624. 


COOKE’S TRAVEL 


WINDSOR (Toll Free) 776-5432 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
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Granted that freedom from poverty and 


restoration of ordér are commendable 


goals, one must ask whether or not their 
attainment has involved the intolerable loss 
of personal, political, and religious free- 
dom for millions of Chinese under an 
avowedly communist and atheistic regime. 
Several decades ago, professors and 
politicians on this continent: were praising 
Benito Mussolini and his fascists for drain- 
ing malaria-breeding marshes, making 
trains run on time, and leading the Italian 
nation back to dignity and power. But 
these enthusiasts ignored the plight of re- 
ligious and political minorities in Italy, 
aggravated by the ruthless suppression of 
dissent. Only subsequent events burned off 
the fog of that earlier and uncritical enthu- 
siasm to reveal the shocking realities of the 


" situation. 


Unless we believe that man does live by 
bread alone,-and suppose that salvation is 
to be redefined in socio-politico terms, 
there may be more cause for intercession 
than for singing the Magnificat and think- 
ing of the Exodus deliverance when con- 
templating China today. 

Undoubtedly, as Dr. Johnson affirms, 
God has a “saving purpose for the 
Chinese.” But it is related to Jesus Christ, 
rather than Chiang Kai Shek or Mao Tse 
Tung. 

Mariano Di Gangi, Don Mills, Ont. 


The Book of Praise 


Inasmuch as counsel was offered in the 
July-August Record by a musician on the 
matter of appointment to theological 
chairs, it may not be inappropriate for a 
teaching elder to make a suggestion to the 
church worship committee for the occasion 
when it is time for a third printing of the 
Book of Praise. 

When the Presbytery of Assiniboia re- 
ceived the mimeographed list of hymns 
there was no time for anything but “receive 
as information,’’ and we had no oppor- 
tunity to recommend omissions or sub- 
stitutions. Perhaps the committee would be 
willing now, however, to accept an expres- 
sion of opinion from congregations inter- 
ested, for guidance in alterations which 
could make this fine book even better. 

The words of “‘I bind unto myself today”’ 
are splendid, and should be placed in the 
section for responsive readings, a special 
one for Trinity Sunday. The space now 
used for this music would be then available 
for six or seven hymns omitted from the 
edition of 1918. Maybe we could have the 
familiar tune of “Amazing Grace’ — 
along with and not excluding Glasgow — 
the evening hymn “Father, in high heaven 
dwelling,” “Jesus, Saviour pilot me,”’ and 
possibly some children’s hymns. I confess 
my own partiality to ““God, Who made the 
earth,”’ “‘I think, when I read that sweet 
story of old,’ and ‘‘When He cometh.” 

(Rey.) Walter A. Donovan, 
Swift Current, Sask. 
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1826-1975 


The Toronto Trust 
Cemeteries are now 
completing one hundred 
and fifty years of non- 
profit, non-sectarian 
service to the citizens of 
what is now the Metro- 
politan Toronto area. 
From a humble begin- 
ning in 1826 in what was 
then called ‘““Muddy 
York’, the organization 
now administers six 
cemeteries and three 
crematoria, with ample 
provision being made 
for future needs. 


At present the Trustees administer: 


Mount Pleasant Cemetery & Crematorium Pine Hills Cemetery 
Prospect Cemetery & Crematorium York Cemetery 
Toronto Necropolis & Crematorium Beechwood Cemetery 


Informative literature is available on request from: 


Toronto Trust Cemeteries 


1643 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. M4T 2A1 
Telephone: 485-9171 


No salesman will call. 


4 ny “The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude WW. Vincent (1968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


Two more good reasons 
for not drinking: 


1. Lower cost 2. Lower cost 


Car Insurance fire insurance. 


Our experience shows that abstainers Contact your nearest agent or write 
have fewer car accidents, fewer home 


ee So we can afford to insure for ©) ABSTAINERS’ 


“, Dee ae . INSURANCE COMPANY 
If youre a non drinker, living 4b 24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


Ontario or Alberta, can you afford not The only Canadian Company providing automobile 
to look into Abstainers’ insurance for and fire insurance exclusively to abstainers 


your home and your car? A Division of Maplex Management & Holdings Limited 
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Retirement Haven! 


} 


A Residence for Senior Citizens at Dufferin and Bloor Streets 
* Carefree Living % Congenial Company 
* Convenient Transportation * Close to Everything 

* All Rooms Have Individual Heat Control 


lf you are 60 years of age or over and in reasonably good health, inquire 


today. For further information, phone 537-3135 or write to: 


Dept. PR, New Horizons Tower 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 


AC HORIZONE TOWER 


New Horizons Tower Is operated as a non-profit organization 
by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 


Also 
SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
for senior citizens who are looking for accommodation while their families or companions are vacationing. 
Phone 537-3135 for details. 


Now Available! 


An Album 


“FACE TO FACE” 
featuring 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CENTENNIAL CHOIR 


The choir was brought together in 1974 to provide leadership in the 
celebration of Centennial year. 

“Face to Face’ is the sound track of the multi-media presentation 
shown at the General Assembly in Montreal and the Centennial Congress 
in Hamilton. 

The album includes the two Centennial hymns: ‘‘Come and Praise the 
Lord with me” ‘‘At Last has dawned this long awaited year’ and seven 
other favourite numbers. 


Price — $6.45 postpaid. 


Order from: ‘Face to Face”, 1973 Delaney Drive, 
Mississauga, Ontario LSJ 3L3 


Pleaselsend/ meris ss alsin cor somes rete copies of “Face to Face” at $6.45 each postpaid 
NAME Sie ct SG, a ices “areata ter lle of tesco elas fo: ACU ER Rak gen oe aecieale eo Reto Mi ce eke veo 
ADDRESS (ionic hic Subang sits GAR eRe lietltad sara aoa aon eee i aC het Tolle air Renan ee Seed 

Daehn ea RE Aa Ya, Rima cin Ft hae (arta 8 


LONCOSS See eT eee ee eters, ie alate UR cherie, oO eia lite tales seule tesa Neon. eater etl Sle sie ker areci seks 
(MAKE CHEQUES PAYABLE TO THE PRESBYTERIAN CHOIR). 


* Gracious Dining 
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CALLED TO WITNESS, edited by W. 
Stanford Reid 

This paperback book of profiles of Cana- 
dian Presbyterians is meant to supplement 
the new history of our church, Enduring 
Witness. It records the life and work of 21 
outstanding men, all of whom contributed 
much to the world of their day. Sir William 
Dawson, principal of McGill University 
and a staunch Presbyterian, John Geddie, 
apostle to the South Seas, Thomas McCul- 
loch, pioneer educationalist in Nova Scotia, 
Cairine Wilson, Canada’s first woman 
senator, and Ephraim Scott, editor of The 
Record for 35 years, are samples of the 
biographies found in this first volume, and 
it is hoped that a second volume will soon 
be forthcoming. 

The Presbyterian Church in Weir: is 
indebted to Presbyterian Publications, the 
MacEachern family concern, for providing 
a book that should find a place in every 
Canadian Presbyterian home. One. sugges- 
tion, for the second volume, it would add to 
the interest if the authors were identified, 
for not all are known to the church. (Pres- 
byterian Publications, $3.95) 


LIFE OF REV. DR. JOHN AND MRS. 
GEDDIE, compiled by Wm. E. Johnstone 

Since all books on Dr. Geddie’s life and 
work are out of print, the congregation of 
the Geddie Memorial Church at New Lon- 
don, P.E.I. have published this paperback 
book as a centennial project. Well illus- 
trated by photographs, the story is told 
largely in the words of John Geddie, as pre- 
served in his correspondence, reports and 
addresses. 

Dr. Geddie was the first Canadian Pres- 
byterian overseas missionary, and his work 
in the New Hebrides is- one of the great 
chapters of church history. We are in- 
debted to the Geddie Memorial congrega- 
tion and particularly to William E. John- 
stone, who compiled the book. ($3.25 per 
copy from Rev. John R. Cameron, 35 
Fitzroy St. Charlottetown, P.E.I. CIA 1R2. 


HARD TO SWALLOW, by Walter Stewart 
Do you know why your food bill is so 
high? And why the farmer is griping or why 
family farms no longer prosper? Do you 
know where. the villain is in food pricing 
and why it is the biggest rip-off of all time? 
If you want the answers this book is a 
must. You’ll discover the inside story of the 
food business, and it will make you mad. 
This should be read by anyone who must 
buy food or who is concerned about why, in 
a world where 50% of the people are starv- 
ing, Canada is destroying food. We should 
be doing something about it. (Macmillan, 
$9.95 paper, $5.95) 
Mary Whitson 
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_ PRAISE WAYS, a collection of contem- 
porary music 

Ninety songs are contained in this book, 
produced as a supplement to the Book of 
Praise by a committee appointed by the 
1972 General Assembly. Some are as recent 
as the winners in the centennial hymn com- 
petition; but there is also a hymn from the 
4th century, “Lord Jesus, Think on Me,”’ 
although set to a modern tune by Geoffrey 
Beaumont. 

You will find songs that have become 
familiar in the past few years, including 
some by the Medical Mission Sisters and 
several by Avery and Marsh, with their lilt- 
ing settings of the Doxology and the Gloria 
Patri. There are traditional spirituals, such 
as ‘‘Let us Break Bread Together,” and the 
modern language of ‘‘Christ is The Lord of 
The Smallest Atom.”’ Many are for general 
use; some relate to special seasons of the 
year. A number of songs are brand new. 
Typical of these is Diane Jones’s ‘‘There 
Are Many Ways to Praise,’’ set to a jaunty 
tune by Alan Cowle, which is the inspira- 
tion for the book’s title. 

The selections come from a wide variety 
of sources but it is encouraging to find that 
a substantial number of Canadian Presby- 
terians have contributed to it, a reminder 
of the wealth of resources we have in our 
church. , 

The bulk of the songs are folk-type, and 
music is provided for both piano and 
guitar. Most of the music is simple, can be 
easily learned, and is fun to sing. Praise 
Ways will be particularly useful for in- 
formal gatherings. It will have a special 
appeal for youth, but it can be used pro- 
fitably by all ages. It should have a wide 
circulation throughout the church. 

Like any collection of songs, this will not 
please everyone. Some will wonder why 
favourites are omitted; some will wonder 
why others are included. But, on the whole, 
it is an interesting and exciting book. 

In the preface, the committee concludes 
with the words, “‘Have fun! Praise God!”’ If 
many of us discover that we can do both of 
them at the same time, then Praise Ways 
will have made a valuable contribution to 
the life of our church. William J. Adamson 


THE COVENANT IN CANADA, 
by T.M. Bailey 

This remarkable book is a pictorial his- 
tory starting with a brief reference to the 
Reformation and focusing particularly on 
the origins and development of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

Those who find history tedious will dis- 
cover that it can be made attractive when 
presented in photographs with concise, yet 
comprehensive descriptive material. There 
are 160 pages in this book, every one of 
them of interest. 

The Rev. T. Melville Bailey is to be com- 
mended for assembling a most interesting 

~ volume and congratulated upon the excel- 
lent reproduction of the photos and the 
clarity of the prose. The book is available 
from him at 81 Cloverhill Rd., Hamilton, 
Ont. LOC 3T8 for $8.95 postpaid. 
September, 1975 
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100 Wonderful 
New Songs To 
Praise The Lord.... 


Christians searching for refreshing new ways to praise 
the Lord, and tell his story, will find some interesting 
answers in Praise Ways. 


Newly published as a companion to The Book of 
Praise, this inexpensive volume contains 100 exciting 
hymns gleaned from many countries, including a 
grouping rich in Canadian flavour. 


There are delightful songs for camp fire gatherings as 
well as the more glorious music for formal worship. 
There is music for piano and guitar. 


The soft cover in bright yellow, and spiral wire binding, 
make Praise Ways a most attractive hymnal. 


Just Published .... PRAISE WAYS... only $1.95 


While single copies are $1.95, you can save by order- 
ing five or more at $1.75. You can also save postage 
and handling costs by sending payment with Order 
Form below. 
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USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J8 


Please send me..... copies of Praise Ways, totalling $ 
NEWER aie meine ay Sar Mc ie cme, geek ea EF 1 
ADDRES Si. simeerniaeh ts tort ent dr ys eR cen ek Ee 
CLLY Serene chic ee wily PROVAt wisi CODE: Gere vak 
| enclose Money Order for $....... in full payment. 

Please bill me for$....... plus postage and handling. 
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COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 
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COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 
brochure. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


Order BOO KS and ~ 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 
A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
.leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 

dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario. 


SOLVE 
MASS SEATING 
PROBLEMS 


for industry, clubs, churches 
and institutions 
STANFLEX 
STACKING 

CHAIRS 


Send for | % 
full colour 
brochure 


STANDARD TUBE 


CANADA LIMITED 
WOODSTOCK ONTARIO 


PERSONALS 


The Rev. Ted Ellis and Mrs. Ellis and 
their son Robert have returned to Taiwan 
after a year of furlough spent in study and 
deputation. Mr. Ellis is now the chaplain of 
Tainan Theological College. 

The Rev. Clare McGill and his wife and 
their youngest son Kim have returned to 
Taiwan. Mr. McGill has resumed his work 
of translation and adult literacy among the 
Tayal tribal people. 

Miss Joy Randall has completed a year 
of study and hospital observation and wide- 
spread deputation for the board of world 
mission and has returned to her duties at 
the Changhua Hospital, Taiwan. 

Miss Ann Peckover is back in Canada 
after two years of service in Taiwan as an 
overseas volunteer. She taught English to 
young children in a special project related 
to Tam Kang School in an effort to get 
children started at an early age. Miss Peck- 
over has resumed her work as a teacher in 
Newmarket, Ont. 


Murdo Nicolson and his wife 
were honoured by Grace Church, Calgary, 
Alta. when he retired after serving there for 
12 years. Among presentations made was a 
fund to be used to augment their pensions. 
Shown with Dr. Nicolson above are his wife 
(left) and Miss Ruby Walker, congrega- 
tional deaconess. The Nicolsons are resid- 
ing at Ganges, Salt Spring Island, B.C. 

At Farquharson Church, Middle River, 
N.S. a centennial certificate and a Bible 
were presented to Miss Jean Grant in 
recognition of 40 years.as organist. 

At Cobden, Ont. the Rev. R. Keith Earls 
was honoured by the congregation when he 
celebrated the completion of 50 years in the 


Rey. Dr. 


‘ministry. 


The first woman chairman of the board 
of world mission is Mrs. W.E. McCutcheon, 
a member of Chalmers Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Linda Green, Isabel Allison, Adriana 
Van‘ Duyvendyk and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bertholet attended the missionary orienta- 
tion course held in London, Ont. from June 
30th to July 25th. They underwent inten- 
sive orientation for work in another culture 
along with some SO other missionaries, 
missionary appointees, observers, resource 
people and staff members. Miss Isabel 
Allison had been named as assistant direc- 
tor of the Anishinabe Fellowship House in 
Winnipeg, Man. 


~ ‘ 


Miss Margaret Kennedy has returned to 
India to resume her work in the Bhil area 
under the Church of North India with 
special repsonsibilities for the Women’s 
Fellowship and stewardship education. 


Miss Margaret Hender- 
son has been appointed 
administrative assistant to 
the new board of ministry 
at the Presbyterian offices. 
A graduate in arts from 
the University of Western 
Ontario, she has taught 
school for seven years. An 
elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Humber Heights, West Toronto, 
she has had leadership experience in camp- 
ing, girls’ work, and congregational activi- 
ties. She is the daughter of the Rev. William 
A. Henderson of Woodstock, Ont. 

Miss Sheina Smith of Lake of the Woods 
Presbytery completed a six-week study 
leave in August at Lakehead University. 

The Rev. Robert Wilson and his family 
have returned from Nigeria. Mr. Wilson 
will be the mission resource person at the 
conference of Presbyterian Men at Banff, 
Alta. this month. 

Jay Bailey has terminated his work as 
lay missionary at Okanais, Rolling River 
and Elphinstone, Man. He and Mrs. Bailey 
are living in Brandon, where he is attend- 
ing university. 

At South Kinloss Church, Ont., centen- 
nial certificates were presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. W.J. MacDonald. 


E. Cameron Silvester was given a centen- 
nial certificate by Glebe Church, Toronto, 
Ont. where he has been an elder for 40 of 
his 60 years as member. 


The Rev. N.J. Allison has become minis- 
ter of St. Paul’s Church, Amherst Island, | 
near Kingston, Ont. The Rev. A.H.W. 
McWilliams has become minister of 
Strathcona Park Church in Kingston. 


Grace Church, Calgary, Alta. has issued 
a call to the Rev. David Keddie of Dunoon 
Presbytery, Scotland. 

‘Rev. Dr. Wilfred F. Butcher has retired 
from St. Andrew’s Church, New Liskeard, 
Ont. and is now assistant to the minister at 
Hopedale Church, Oakville, Ont. 

Rey. Douglas J. Fox received a Ph.D. in 
Near Eastern Studies (Aramaic and Bibli- 
cal Hebrew) from the University of Toronto 
in June. St. Stephen’s Church, Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., where Dr. Fox is minister, 
presented him with money to purchase a 
new gown. 

At North Pelham, Ont. Gordon 
McGlasham was presented with an en- 
graved testimonial plaque in appreciation 
of 22 years as treasurer of First Church, an 
office from which he has just retired. 

Douglas N. Henry and his wife were 
honoured by First Church, Brockville, Ont. 
where he has served in a lay capacity for 
eight years. He will study at The Presby- 
terian College, Montreal and serve the 
church at Westport, Ont. as student 
minister. 
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READINGS 


October 1— Matthew 13: 44-52 
October 2 — 1 Peter 2: 1-10 
October 3 — Luke 5: 1-11 
October 4 — 1 Corinthians 12: 12-27 
October 5S — John 6: 25-40 
October 6 — Colossians 1: 1-8 
October 7 — Colossians 1: 9-14 
October 8 — Colossians 1: 15-29 
October 9 — Colossians 2: 1-7 
October 10 — Colossians 2: 8-13 
October 11 — Colossians 3: 1-15 
October 12 — Psalm 26 

October 13 — 1 Samuel 1: 11-18, 26-28 
October 14 — 1 Samuel 3: 1-10 
October 15 — 1 Samuel 3: 11-21 
October 16 — 1 Samuel 4: 1-11 
October 17 — 1 Samuel 4: 12-18 
October 18 — 1 Samuel 7: 3-13 
October 19 — Psalm 146 

October 20 — Isaiah 12: 1-6 
October 21 — Matthew 9: 18-31 
October 22 — 1 Corinthians 13 
October 23 — Matthew 16: 13-28 
October 24 — Mark 4: 22-35 
October 25 — John 8: 1-11 
October 26 — Revelation 2: 12-17 
October 27 — Revelation 3: 1-16 
October 28 — Revelation 3: 7-13 
October 29 — Revelation 3: 14-22 
October 30 — Revelation 4: 1-11 
October 31 — Revelation 5: 8-14 


Letters and other material must reach 
The Record before the first of the month 
preceding the date of publication. 


EXPLORER GRADUATES at First Church! Chatham, Ont.: Cory Reid, 
Heather McGeorge, Beth Filson and Kathy Fletcher, with leaders 
Mrs. L. Fletcher, Mrs. C. Filson and Mrs. A. Olson. 


HYMN OF THE MONTH 


from the new book of Praise 


563 — We plough the fields and scatter 


WHAT BETTER HYMN for September 
than this beautiful hymn of thanks- 
giving for the ingathering of the harvest. 
It had such an interesting origin. 

In 1782 Matthias Claudius wrote a 
sketch entitled Paul Erdmann’s Feast 


and void” and then continued with the 
words of this hymn, which is known as 
the ‘Peasants’ Song.”’ 

Claudius writes “‘They sang the 
Peasants’ Song. I don’t know what sort 
of effect the song has when it is read; 
but I know well what the effect was 
when the peasants sang it.”’ 

The tune by Johann A.P. Schultz with 
its vigorous refrain made the hymn 


which is a picture, charming in its 
simplicity and piety, of a North German 
harvest thanksgiving in the farm house 
of Paul Erdmann. It began “‘At time of 
earth’s beginning ‘twas dark and waste 


exceedingly popular in Germany. It has 
become well-known in the English- 
speaking world since 1861 when Miss 
Campbell’s translation first appeared in 
‘““A Garland of Song.” — Henry Rosevear 


Cash for your cause. 


Cut off the guarantee certificates from bags of 
Monarch Flour or Purity Flour and send them in for cash. 
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This is our way of making a donation to your 
organization. We've made each bag of 
Monarch Flour and Purity Flour worth its 
weight in cash. Each pound indicated on the 


bag is worth I¢. A 20 pound bag is worth 20¢, 
and a |0 pound bag equals 10¢ and so on. 


As soon as you ve collected enough to get 
$25, just send in your guarantee certificates* 
(no facsimiles) to Maple Leaf Mills Ltd., 
P.O. Box 370, Station A, Toronto, Ontario. 
And we'll send a cheque made out to your 
church, charitable group, or service organiza- 
tion for the full amount. 


You can send in as many as you like. 
There's no limit. Just keep enjoying the de- 
pendable flour that adds something extra to 
everything you bake. 


We also will be pleased to accept guarantee 
certificates from Cream of the West Flour. 


*Weight is marked on each guarantee certificate. 
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TWENTY-ONE OF THE 35 who joined Glenview Church, Toronto at the June Co 
are shown above with Rev. J. St. C. Neil and Rev. Dr. J.H. Williams, minister. 
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mmunion service 
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CENTENNIAL IS THE NAME of a new 
Presbyterian congregation in north-east 
Calgary. It was erected on May 25 with 
44 adult charter members and 32 baptized 
children. Some are shown here at 

the service conducted by the presbytery. 


. A MAPLE TREE was planted at St. Andrew's 
— GCA MEOS (Hespeler) Church, Cambridge, Ont. to 

commemorate the centennial. Shown are 
Rev. Wallace Little, Mrs. Milne 


Jamieson, Miss Marnie Robinson, 
centennial chairman, and David Krueger. 


LOCATED ON A NEW SITE, Knox Church, 
Halifax, N.S. was dedicated by 

presbytery. Two-thirds of the project 

has been completed, the sanctuary is 

yet to be built. Shown are Rev. P.A. b 
McDonald, clerk of presbytery, Rev. ~ — 

Randolph D. MacLean, minister, 
Rev. D.L. Mawhinney, moderator. 


MISS MARY-LOU FUNSTON has become 
deaconess at Knox Church, Guelph, Ont. 
With her are Rev. James Peter Jones, 
minister, Dr. H. Tiessen, acting supt. 
church school, James K. Mayes, Jr., 

clerk of session, Rev. Dr. R.J. Berlis, 
assistant to the minister, and Dr. Lloyd 
Burch, Christian education chairman. 


: 

é | a: 
AT FORT COULONGE, Que. a new manse was 
dedicated on the 85th anniversary of 


c 


St. Andrew's Church. The minister, | oe . 

Rev. William Knox is shown receiving BEHIND THE BALLOON is Alderman Peter Laing who with Mrs. D. Kernohan, 

the key from Rev. George Dobie, right, right, helped children to launch balloons at Alma Street Church, St. Thomas, Ont. ~ . 
moderator of Ottawa Presbytery. as the centennial was celebrated. At a family luncheon the centennial 

At left is L. Neville, clerk of session. cake was cut by Mrs. Bert Sharp, a senior member. 
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IN CENTENNIAL COSTUMES at Clarkson Road 
Church, Ont. are Mrs. Sarah Ehrhardt, 

Miss Becky Burns, Mrs. Jean Bannerman 

and Mrs. Margaret Terry. The old-time 

service opened a series of celebrations 

by the Clarkson Road congregation 

under co-ordinating chairman Lyle Love. 


A new building for Knox United Church, 
Rossburn, Man. was dedicated in May. In 
a co-operative ministry Presbyterian Brian 
Penny serves Rossburn, Argyle, Ekford and 
Waywayseecappo as minister, an example 
of local joint action. 


Anniversaries 


166th — Rockway, Ont., June 1, (Rev. R.A. 
Sinclair). 

83rd — Bethel Church, Price’s Corners, Ont., 
Sept. 14, (Rev. Wayne Maddock)... 


AT CHATHAM, N.B. a cabinet for church 
archives was unveiled by James 
Creighton, right, and David McLean. 
Shown also are Howard MacKinley, clerk 
of session, Rev. Byron Nevin, guest 
preacher, and Rev. John Posno, minister. 
The cabinet was made by Chas. Stymiest. 


AT ST. ANDREW'S Church; Maple, Ont., 
- a window in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 

Richard McNaughton, given by son 

Dr. Earl and daughter Audrey (Mrs. 

David Martyn) was dedicated. Shown 

are: Dr. McNaughton, Mrs. Martyn, 

Rev. B.F. Andrew and Rev. W.G. French. 
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PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
Royal Commission on Violence 
in the 
Communications Industry 


By Order;in-Council 1299/75 of May 7th, 1975 a Royal Commission to study the 
possible harm to the public interest of the increasing exploitation of violence in 
the communications industry was established. The Royal Commission has opened 
its offices at Room 810, 151 Bloor Street West, Toronto M5S 2V5. Telephone 
(416) 965-4593. 


The Royal Commission’s Terms of Reference are: 

1. To study the effects on society of the increasing exhibition of violence 
in the communications industry; 

2. To determine if there is any connection or a cause and effect rela- 
tionship between this phenomenon and the incidence Hi violent crime 
in society; 

. Tohold public hearings to enable groups and organizations, individual 
citizens and representatives of the industry to make known their views 
on the subject: 

4. To make appropriate recommendations, if warranted, on any mea- 
sures that should be taken by the Government of Ontario, by other’ 
levels of Government, by the general public and by the industry. 

The Royal Commission invites interested persons, groups and organizations to send 
written briefs or letters on these matters. 

1. All written submissions should be sent atleast three weeks in advance 
of the public hearing in your area and in any event no later than 
May 31, 1976. 

2. Persons wishing to appear before the Royal Commission to present 
oral briefs should forward a written summary to it at least three weeks 
in advance of the hearing they wish to attend. 


Hearings will take place from the Fall of 1975 to the Spring of 1976. A later adver- 
tisement in your daily or weekly newspaper will give precise dates and locations. 
Ontario residents wishing to communicate with the Royal Commission on pertinent 
matters may do so by phoning the Royal Commission's toll-free number: 1-800-261-7091. 
All submissions should be addressed to The Royal Commission on Violence in the 
Communications Industry, 151 Bloor Street W., Room 810, Toronto, Ontario. M5S 2V5. 


The Hon. Judy LaMarsh, P.C., Q.C., LL.D., Chairman 


His Honour Judge Lucien Arthur Beaulieu, Member Scott AlexanderYoung, Member 


After They Have Been Fed, Will They Still Be Hungry? 


It is essential that we meet man’s physical needs. 
Don’t forget man’s even more basic need of the Word of God. 


The demand for the Scriptures is the greatest in history 
and exceeds the supply. Please help. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
oe National Office 
¢ Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


¢ - 
Fey 13 wt 
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DEATHS 


INFORMATION regarding obituaries of church 
leaders or active members will be published here 
if received within two weeks of the date of death, 
which must be given. 


BEATTIE, AUSTIN, husband of Ruth, who is a 
mission worker in Cape Breton, at Sydney, 
June 25. 

BORLAND, MRS. WILLIAM  R.,_ former 
member of Knox Crescent and Kensington 
Church, Montreal, one of the founders of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Home there, in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, where Mr. Borland now 
resides. 

BROWN, MRS. MARTIN, 71, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Richmond, Ont., May 26. 
CAMERON, MISS JENNIE M., life member of 
W.M.S., St. Andrew’s Church, South Moun- 

tain, Ont., May 31. 

DAVIDSON, CLAUDE J., 70, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Victoria, B.C., elder and board mem- 
ber in Three Hills, Alta. and Parkview Church, 
Saskatoon, Sask., July 2. 


DUKE, ARTHUR R., 86, senior elder Knox 
Chuch, Port Carling, Ont., father of the Rev. 
Tom and the Rev. Reay Duke, May 24. 

DUNN, CALVIN E., 63, elder of South Nissouri 
Church for more than 20 years, June 2. 

EMERSON, MRS. MARY M., 94, honorary life 
member of W.M.S., church school teacher and 
cradle roll superintendent, Dovercourt Road, 
Toronto, in Halifax, N.S., May 24. 

GORDON, GEORGE, 75, elder and choir 
member, St. Matthew’s Church, East Ox- 
ford, Ont. 

KIDDLE, GEORGE, 80, elder, St. Giles Church, 
Calgary, Alta., July 2. 

LATTIMORE, MRS. J.K., wife of the minister 
of Morningside-High Park Church, Toronto, a 
daughter of the manse, after a long illness, 
July 4. 

LAUBMAN, CARL, elder for 21 years at First 
Church, Edmonton, Alta., May 13. | 


LENNOX, MRS. HARRISON, Zion Church, 
West Branch, N.B., life member of W.M.S; 
superintendent of church school, June 20. 

LORD, CYRIL HAVERTON, 86, elder of St. 
Paul’s Church, Vancouver, B.C., July 15. 

MORDEN, MRS. FRANCIS, life member and 
past president W.M.S., wife of the clerk of 
session, Duart Church, Ont., June 22. 

MORRIS, T. EARLE, 81, senior elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, Alta., June 24. 

MORRISON, WILFRED, 79, elder, St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, East Oxford, Ont. 

MACLEOD, ALLAN K., for 15 years elder in 
Calvin Church, Loch Lomond, Cape Breton, 
N.S., July 21. / 

MACODRUM, MRS. W.B., wife of a retired 
minister who lives at Geraldton, Ont., after a 
lengthy illness, July 20. 


McCLEVERTY, MRS. GLADYS, life member 
W.M.S., St. Matthew’s Church, Ingleside, 
Ont., July 7. 

McCUNE, WATSON, 71, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Valcartier, Que. 

McDOWELL, REV. QUINCY A., retired minis- 
ter who had served in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, and Montreal, Que. before re- 
turning to U.S.A. in 1952, at Sharon, Penn., 
June 16. 

McKENZIE, MRS. JOHN, widow of a Presby- 
terian minister, native of Palmerston, Ont., at 
Guelph, June 25. 

McKEOWN, SAM, 92, elder Robertson Church, 
Vancouver, B.C., for 51 years, June 9. 

McKINLAY, MARY CATHERINE, honorary 
member, W.M.S., former organist and mem- 
ber, St. Andrew’s Church, Puce, Ont., July 13. 

McQUEEN, STEWART, 93, elder, Carmel 
Church, Hensall, Ont. for 40 years, June 18. 

NESBITT, WILLIAM J., elder, Knox Church, 
Glenarm, Ont., June 6. 

RAMSAY, DAVID, 92, elder for SO years at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Qu’Appelle, Sask., in Van- 
couver, B.C., June 28. 

REYNOLDS, MRS. WILLIAM, widow of a 
minister who served ind Manitoba and 
Ontario, at Toronto, June 5. 

ROBB, HARRY W., 60, elder at First Church, 
Prince Rupert, B.C., June 1. 

SHAW, DANIEL, elder of the Cardigan-Lorne 
Valley congregation, P.E.I., June 3. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 


Alston, Colin, North Tryon, P.E.I., July 30. 


Clifton, Lloyd M., Mount Forest, St. Andrews, 
Ont., May 28. 

Davidson, Mrs. M., Toronto, Patterson, Ont., 
Sept. 4. 


INDUCTIONS 


Davidson, Rev. Mrs. M., Toronto, Patterson, 
Ont., Sept. 4. 

Finlayson, Rey. John, Thorburn and Sutherland 
River, N.S., June 29. 

Rodger, Rev. T.A., Regina, St. Stephen’s, Sask., 
Sept. 14. 


RECOGNITIONS 


Beaton, Rev. Gordon, Toronto, Guildwood, Ont., 
Sept. 10. 

Dick, Rev. Derrick, Yorkton, Sask., Aug. 7. 

Morrison, Alex (catechist), St. Andrew’s, Red 
Deer, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
June 18. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Halifax, Church of St. David, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 67 Russell St., Dartmouth 
B3A 3N2. 

Little Narrows- -Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Neil J. 
McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rey. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
Belfast. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rev. L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. ° 
River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 

Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H SCS. 


PINELAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
Burlington, Ontario 


Invites 
All Former Members and Adherents 


to attend the Church's 


10TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS 
November 1 — Banquet and program 
November 2 — 11 AM Worship 


Special guest Rev. ‘Alex Morrison” 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 

100 Frederick St., 


Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 
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°Robes and°Vestments 
for Clergy and Choir [e=s 


(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics. ( f 
(8) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms hed 


SAINTHILL-LEVINE & CO. 
LIMITED “ase 


100 BROAOVIEW AVE 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


416-461-8211 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


514-731-3751 


CAVEN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
BOLTON, ONTARIO 


Invites all members, former members and fami- 
lies, adherents and friends to attend our cen- 
tennial anniversary celebration on October 26, 


1975. 11.00 A.M. Service, Guest speaker, Mr. 
Michael Farris. 7.30 P.M. Service, Guest speaker, 
Dr. Allan L. Farris. For further information 
write to Mr. Oswald McAllister, Bolton, Ontario 
LOP 1A0. 


STAFF OPENING 


The Area Educational Resource Staff of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, W.D. requires a 
person to serve in the Presbyteries /Presbyterials 
of Guelph-Saugeen, Huron-Maitland and Paris. 
Qualifications: a trained church worker with 
either congregational and/or presbytery experi- 
ence is preferred. Apply: WMS _ Executive 
Secretary, Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 137. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 


Required 1 October, 1975. Casavant Three 
Manual 1964 Organ. Senior and Junior Choirs. 
Salary $3,600 per annum. Apply to Session 
Clerk, Kerrisdale Presbyterian Church, 2733 
West 4ist Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. V6N 3CS. 


ELMWOOD AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


London, Ontario, will celebrate its fiftieth 


‘ anniversary with special services on Sunday, 


October 19, at 10:30 a.m. Former members, 
friends and adherents are cordially invited. 


MINISTER FOR THE DEAF 


Winnipeg Church for the Deaf requires full time 
minister. Particulars re: job description, stipend, 
housing, travel expenses, etc. available upon 
request. Applicant must have knowledge of, or 
be willing to learn Sign Language. Applications 
may be submitted to: Mr. D.I. Wilson, Chair- 
man of Selection Committee, Winnipeg Church 
for the Deaf, 285 Balmoral St., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. R3C 1X7. 
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West River charge: Durham, Green Hill and Salt 
Springs, N.S., Rev. Waldon B. Moase, P.O. 
Box 254, Harbor Drive, Pictou BOK 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Gravel Hill-Monkland, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. 

Baie d’Urfe, St. Giles, Que., Rev. James Armour, 
8105 Arcadian Rd., Cote St. Luc H4X 1A2. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J.W. 
Milne, Box 522, Ormstown JOS 1K0. 

Chesterville, St. Andrew’s and Morewood, Ont., 
Rev. Roy D. Currie, Lansdowne KOE 1L0. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. Iver D. 
Maclver, Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. 

Iroquois, Knox and St. Andrew’s, South Moun- 
tain, Ont., Rev. S.J. Cowper, Box 38, Spencer- 
ville KOE 1X0. 

Lancaster and Martintown, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1MO0. 
Lochwinnoch, Stewartville, Braeside, Ont., Rev. 

L.E. Hughes, 82 Daniel St., N., Arnprior. 

Melbourne, Eglise des Cantons de L’Est Que., 
(French speaking), Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 
Chemin des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy 
G1V 1X9. 

Montreal, Livingstone, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Montreal Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que., Rev. 
Dr. E. Powell Aikens, 33 Kenaston Ave., Mon- 
treal H3R 1L9. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial, Que., 
Rev. Dr. C.C. Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., 
Westmount H3Z 2J7. 

Ottawa, Parkwood, Ont., Rev. Dr. Malcolm A. 
McCuaig, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa K2P 0C2. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. Hamish M. 
Kennedy, 25 Westfield Cres., Ottawa K2G OT6. 

Scotstown, Milan and Lake Megantic, Que., Rev. 
D.L. Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Shex- 
brooke. 

Sherbrooke, St. Andrew‘’s, Que., Rev. James C. 
Maclan Jack, Melbourne JOB 2B0. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rey. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des 
Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy, Que. G1V 1X9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Agincourt, Bridlewood, Ont., effective Aug. 1, 
Rey. W.A. Smith, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Wal- 
lace, 10,058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill 
L4C 1T8. 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetawan, Ont., 
Rev. Malcom A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 
Caledon East, Knox, and Claude, Ont., Rev. 

Warren McKinnon, Box 206, Bolton. 

Fergus, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. J.L.W. 
McLean, P.O. Box 808, Elmira. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, Box 
37, Fenelon Falls. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, P4N 6T6. 
Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. P. Barrow, 38 Edith 
St., Georgetown, Halton Hills. ’ 
New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J.J. 

Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart POJ 1HO0. 

Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 
2993 Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN 1R6. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. 
Gowland, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan 
Ross, 174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie 
P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., Rev. WI. 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., Scarborough 
M1G 223. 

Scarborough, Guildwood, Ont., Rev. W. Whyte, 
471 Manse Rd., West Hill M1E 3V7. 
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South Monaghan, Centreville and Fowler’s 
Corners, Lakevale, Ont., Rev. J.A. Neilson, 
Norwood KOL 2V0. 

Sudbury, Knox, Ont., Rev. W.A. Fraser, 879 

- Westmount Ave., Sudbury. 

Thornhill, Ont., Prof. Donald Wade, 271 Centre 
St., Thornhill L4J 1GS. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. J.D.C. Jack, 
231 Hanna Rd., Toronto M4G 3P3. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W.J. Adamson, 
15 Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. James, Long Branch, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington 
M9B 1K7, 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R.B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
MOB 2L4. 

Toronto, York Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. J.V. 
Mills, 85 Montgomery Rd., Islington 
M9A 3N4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brussels and Belgrave, Ont., Rev. E.G. Nelson, 
Box 479, Seaforth NOK 1 WO. 

Burlington, Knox, Ont., Rev. A. Lorne Mackay, 
55 Bruce Park Dr., Hamilton. 

Chatsworth; St. Andrew’s, Dornoch, Latona, 
Ont., Rev. P.A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley 
NOG 1L0. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hender- 
son, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Kintyre, New Glasgow, Rodney, Ont., Rev. D. 
Lennox, R.R. 2, Glencoe NOL 1MO. 

Point Edward, Brigden and Dawn, Ont., Rev. 
R.P. Fourney, P.O. Box 219, Forest. 

St. Catharines, Scottlea and St. David’s, First, 
Ont., Rev. W.F. Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

Shakespeare and North Easthope, Ont., Rev. 
Vernon W. Tozer, Box 247, St. Mary’s 
NOM 2V0. 

Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R.D. MacDonald, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. 

Thamesville, St. James and Kent Bridge, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. W.G. Munshaw, Duart NOL 1H0. 
Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. S.W. 

Gentle, Box 430, Southampton NOH 2L0. 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
William Lawson, 425 Victoria Ave., Windsor. 

Windsor, Riverside, Ont., Rev. C. Congram, 
R.R. 1, Belle River NOR 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 

Elphinstone and Okanais Reserve, Rey. .Brian 
Penny, Box 392, Rossburn, Man. ROJ 1V0. 

Rolling River Reserve, Rev. Brian Penny, Box 
392, Rossburn, Man., ROJ 1V0. 

Virden Charge, Man., Rev. Wm. McNeil, Box 
445, Neepawa, Man. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 
Box 1295, Moose Jaw. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, First, Alta., Rev. I. MacSween, 10508- 
81 Ave., Edmonton T6E 1X8. 

Innisfail, Penhold and Edwell, Alta., Rev. Dick 
Ritchie, P.O. Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 
213 Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 

Vernon and Armstrong, B.C., Rev. Rex Krepps, 
R.R. 3, Salmon Arm. 

Victoria, Knox, B.C., Rev. G.D. Smith, 1251 
Highrock Ave., Victoria V9A 4V8. 


‘ B.W.M. VACANCY 
Winnipeg, Flora House, (Inner city), Christian 
education worker, apply: Personnel Secretary, 
Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills M3C 1J7. 
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FOR THE EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUR LIFETIME — 
JOIN ONE OF OUR TOURS! 


Alaska, The Inside Passage, British 
Columbia, Canadian Rockies, 
Maritimes 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA~ 
CRUISE — TOURS 


A luxurious 14-day Autumn Tour and Cruise to 
Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian Rockies, Inside 
Passage, featuring an 8-day cruise on the C.P.’s pala- 
tial passenger ship T.E.V. Princess Patricia. Autumn 
Tour originates Toronto, Sunday, September 28th. 
C.P. Air jet flight to Vancouver and return. Cruise Van- 
couver to Skagway, Alaska and return; calls made 
Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, 
Alaska. White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, 
B.C. Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sightseeing 
tours in each city. Most meals. Tour Price — $849.00; 
adjusted rates for residents of Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOUR 


Enjoy a 16-day autumn colour tour to the Maritime 
provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton returning through 
the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick in one delightful tour which com- 
bines the quaint picturesque Gaspe with the old world 
charm of the Maritime provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Fredericton, Halifax, Peggy's Cove and Saint John. 
Tour originates Toronto by deluxe Motorcoach on 
Thursday, September 18th. Tour Price — $419.00. 
Additional travel arrangements can be made for resi- 
dents of Western Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto. 
For complete information write: 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 WELLINGTON ST. W. 

BOX 894, CHATHAM, ONTARIO N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 

Residence: 519-352-1467 


If you are paying $3 a year your con- 
gregation is NOT on the Every Home 
plan. The cost can be $1.50 for you 
and every subscriber if 80% of your 
families are enrolled. 


CHRISTIAN 
PIONEER WOMAN 


Aunt Peggy: Being a Memoir 
of Mrs. Margaret Davidson 
Ewing, Wife of the Late Rev. 
Finis Ewing by One of Her Sons. 


This rare volume (published 1876) 
now reprinted. Women’s contribu- 
tions to history have often had to 
give way to the record of.the soldier 
and politican. We are lucky indeed 
that one of ‘Aunt Peggy's” children 
saw fit to write this memoir of her 
life. She was born in 1774 and died 
in 1868. Pioneered in Tennesse, 
Kentucky and Missouri. This memoir 
of a Christian frontier woman’s life 
belongs in every home. White cloth 
cover. Send $5.95 (cheque or 
money order) for your postpaid copy 
to: VKM Publishing Co., P.O. Box 
11102, Fort Worth, TX 76109, U.S.A. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funerel Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


unite D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St.'\West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


since OTAINED GLASS. 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT. 


fc igners and Manufacturers of 
: CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“ bills’’ 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


“Praise ye the Lord with organs” 


GUELPH 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Ltd. 


50. Crimea Street (519) 823-2480 
GUELPH, Ontario N1H-2Y6 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 


ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts. 
Write for Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


Continuing education may be defined as 
that part of a minister’s planned education 
which begins when study ceases to be his 


chief occupation. It refers to the program’ 


of learning which he deliberately conceives 
and carries on as a minister, rather than as 
a student, with a view to increasing his 
competency in ministry. 

The assumption is that no minister of 
the gospel has any right to cease to be a 
learner when he graduates from college 
and is ordained. Indeed, there is some 
truth in the cynical comment that “‘all that 
a man learns at university is what he has to 
learn afterwards.”’ By its very nature, 
education can never be complete. Theo- 
logical education, far from being a ter- 
minal state, must-be part of a process that 
goes on and on after graduation. 

In the past, it was understood that the 
parish minister would be able to achieve 
this goal to a greater or lesser degree at 
home. His people expected him to spend a 
considerable portion of his time in the 
study. It is significant that John Calvin, 
four centuries ago, developed programs of 
systematic study for the pastors scattered 
across Europe whom he had trained in the 
theological classes at Geneva. 

Today, however, the increasing demands 
of the minister’s office make it extremely 
difficult for him to find time for serious 
private study. Ironically, his vocation re- 
quires continual, systematic and. cumula- 
tive learning, but this is greatly hindered by 
the nature of his calling and the circum- 
stances in which he is expected to pursue it. 
This irony is sharpened by the fact that the 
people to whom he ministers are more 
highly educated than ever before. 

Fortunately, the churches — or in some 
cases their colleges — have taken the 
initiative in providing opportunities for 
ministers to continue their education. 
Within the last decade or two, universities 
and colleges, especially in North America, 
have set up structures specifically designed 
for this purpose. Both during the academic 
year and the summer vacation period, 
intramural programs have been offered in 
many centres. 

The Presbyterian College, Montreal, has 
been involved since 1968 in such programs. 
Beginning in a small way, the offerings 
have increased in number and have been 
revised from time to time in accordance 
with the evaluations and the comments 
received. It is generally recognized that the 
college is able to provide many of the 
desiderata for such an involvement: the 
facilities of a new building on the campus 
of a great university in a cosmopolitan city; 
a community of commitment and learning; 
extensive library resources; and lecturers 
and leaders not only from the local scene, 
but also from across Canada, the United 
States, Britain and Europe. Some of the 


programs have been arranged in co-opera- 
tion with the sister McGill-affiliated col- 
leges. In others, while the lecturing staff 
has been ecumenical, all the places have 
been reserved for Presbyterian ministers. 
Quite apart from the inspirations and 
insights of the lectures, discussions and 
dialogues, there are many benefits. In a 
church wherein a considerable number of 
the ministers are graduates of colleges and 
seminaries other than the two church- 
sponsored ones, it means a great deal to 
have groups of ministers live and study 
together for a period. Inasmuch as there is 


a sense in which the ministry, by its very 


nature, is a lonely calling, especially where 
the distances between pastoral charges are 
as great as they sometimes are in Canada, 
the opportunity for ministers to meet with 
their peers and talk over common chal- 
lenges and problems is invaluable. Since 
theological colleges may easily become 
ivory towers out of touch with their con- 
stituency, it is good for the college to have 
the close contact with the ministers during 
their time in residence. 

The benefits, however, are much more 
widespread. The ultimate purpose in all 
education for ministry is to persuade and 
enable the whole people of God to render 
more effectively their multiple services. 
Programs of continuing education for 


ministers are only tactical exercises so that © 


the ministers may become more competent 
educators of the people. 

It is significant that the 98th General 
Assembly took steps to ensure that all con- 
gregations able to do so, provide ministers 
with an item in their call regarding study 
leaves. As suggested in the change made in 
the appendices of the Book of Forms, p. 
111, #10, the congregation agree to give 
two weeks study leave annually, and to pro- 
vide at least $100 per year (cumulative up 
to three years) toward the cost. Where such 
a clause has not been inserted in the call, 
or where a minister has been hesitant to 
seek a study leave because he believes that 
his people will not approve, it is in order 
for some of the church members to urge his 
participation as beneficial not only to him- 
self, but also as something the congregation 
itself will gladly support and from which it 
will subsequently benefit immensely. 


— Donald N. MacMillan 


‘ 


Two conferences 


YOU — ME — US (People relating to 
People) is the theme chosen for Clinic III to 
be sponsored by the Hamilton-London 
Synod’s congregational life committee. 
Workshops: seasons of life, small group 
leadership, serendipity, marriage enrich- 
ment. Leaders: Dr. B.H. McNeel, Miss 
May Nutt, Rev. Brant P. Loper, Rev. R.C. 
Murcar. 

November 7, 8, 9, 1975 at the Village Inn 
Retreat Centre, Grand Bend, Ont. Decem- 
ber 5, 6, 7, 1975 at Five Oaks Christian 
Workers Centre, Paris, Ont. Registrations 
will be available from your minister. 
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PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


1976 Programs of Continuing 
Education for Ministers 


PROGRAM A, January 6 - 15 Ecumenical program arranged by the Montreal 


Institute for Ministry. Openings for 8 Presbyterian ministers. 


CREATIVE EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH. A workshop led by Dr. John Westerhoff, 
Associate Professor of Religion and Education, Duke University, North Carolina. 


MOVING INTO THE COMMUNITY AND WORLD. A workshop conducted by Dr. G. W. 
Webber, President, New York Theological Seminary. 


The Rev. Paul Gibson, Division of Ministry, the Anglican Church of Canada will provide 
continuity and facilitate interaction. 


PROGRAM B, January 20 - 29 Openings for 25 Presbyterian ministers. 


PASTORAL COUNSELING SKILLS. (T.A., Gestalt, Rogerian, Reality Therapy, etc., with 
demonstration and practice sessions.) Dr. Donald C. Houts, Director of Pastoral Care and 
Counseling, Illinois Area of the United Methodist Church, U.S.A. 


PREACHING THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR: the great objective events of redemptive 
history — the biblical material and relevance to contemporary situations. Dr. Mariano Di 
Gangi. 


WHAT TO PREACH: a plea for series preaching of an expository nature. Dr. Edward 
McKinlay. 


PROGRAM C, February 10 - 19 Openings for 25 Presbyterian ministers. 


ETHICS AND THE FAMILY: an examination of the new demands and opportunities available 
to families in the light of the Christian understanding of human existence as covenental. Dr. 
Jack L. Stotts, President, McCormick Theological Seminary. 


PROBLEMS IN PASTORAL ADMINISTRATION. Dr. Geddes W. Hanson, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE TERMINALLY ILL. Balfour M. Mount, M.D. and others 
from the Palliative Care Unit, Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL: a study of the unique angle from which 
the author sees Jesus Christ and his gospel. Dr. James D. Smart. 


THE L. W. ANDERSON LECTURES. ‘‘Christ and Conscience.’’ (Mon. Feb. 16th 12 noon and 
3 p.m. — Tues. Feb. 17th 12 noon). President C. Ellis Nelson, Louisville Presbyterian Theo- 


logic aloe inatvene Gen 2 a TUE Aa re oe lt a RT TRE 


APPLICATION FORM 


APPLICATIONS AND FEES 


Preference will be given to applicants who have not 
previously attended. Registration fee $10. Towards 
accommodation and meals in the residence, appli- 
cants are expected to pay $50 from their Study Leave 
Grants or some other source. On application to the 
College, bursaries for this purpose may be awarded. 
Any application for a travel bursary should be 
addressed to the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


N.B. PLEASE NOTE THAT NO BROCHURE 
WILL BE MAILED THIS YEAR. 


September, 1975 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
OTHER COURSES ATTENDED 


PREFERENCE (A, B, or C) 
Uist) ae ne ere a rere RON 


Mail to: The Presbyterian College 

3495S University Street 

Montreal, P.Q. H3A 2A8 
$10.00 REGISTRATION FEE ENCLOSED. 
(non-refundable in case of cancellation) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
1974 Treasurer’s Report 


INCOME 


FROM 


Congregations and Womens Missionary Societies 
Investments, Estates, Bequests and Gifts 
Sale of Literature and other Income 


EXPENDITURE 


(1973 Total $3,142,000) 


Board of World Mission — Including 


$1,187,000 — Grants 


to Congregations, Institutions 


Field workers in Canada 
$ 625,000 — Overseas Field work expenses 


Grants to Colleges 


Educational information and other work 
Pension costs and other benefits 

Cost of General Assembly and Committees 
Administration expenses . 

Other expenses and allocations 


(1973 — Total $3,142,000) 


1974 


AMOUNT RAISED FOR LOCAL CONGREGATIONAL 
EXPENSES $17,567,000 


INCREASE OVER 1973 $ 1,200,000 


$2,771,000 
504,000 
53,000 


$3,328,000 


$2,057,000 


255,000 
445,000 
281,000 
126,000 
111,000 

53,000 


$3,328,000 


1975 
1976 


The Challenge of Inflation 


The cost of national work will be $3,753,000 
The cost of national work will be $3,980,000 


In 1975 the basic annual stipend for a minister on or- 
dination is $6,400 plus housing and $600 car ex- 


penses. In 1976 stipend will be $7,200 with $900 car 
expenses. 


hb Lue 


Russell R. Merifielc 
TREASURER 
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PRESBYTERIAN CENTENNIAL FLORAL BED 
at Niagara Falls 


Please Come to Order! 
Raising Your Standard of Living 
Exploring Christian-Jewish Relations 


BY A. GARDINER SKELLY 


LIVING 
OF 


STANDARD 
YOUR 


RAISING 


“We appeal to you brothers, to do better still.” (I. Thess.4:10) 


THE GAS STATION ATTENDANT has an air of effi- 
ciency about him as he steps smartly out of his glazed 
cubicle and approaches my car. ‘‘Fill her up, please,” I say 
with the careless grandeur of a confirmed credit card 
customer. He leans towards me confidentially and in tones 
of serious theological inquiry he asks, ‘Extra or regular, 
sir?”’ Suddenly he is a priest at the confessional window 
and I am a humble penitent, and with a touch of guilt I 
have to tell him — ‘‘Regular.’’ The transaction is marred 
by the dimension of apology! Somehow I feel I have failed 
him. He was hoping I was an “‘extra’’ man and I’ve let him 
down. 

Slowly it dawns upon me this is his measure of men. He 
sees us not as clergy or as laity, not as black or white, not 
as tall or short, not as labour or management, not as 
bewhiskered or clean-shaven; these are not his classifica- 
tions at all — rather, he sees us as either ‘extra’ or 
“‘regular’’ customers. An interesting division of the human 
herd! St. Paul would have been perfectly comfortable in 
the ‘International Gas Pumpers’ Union”’ because he gives 
evidence of segregating his Christian friends into those 
same significant categories. But there is this important 
difference; my gas station friend never tries to move me 
trom the regular class to the extra class. Apparently he is 
willing to accept my sunken state as permanent and hope- 
less, and to leave me in my degeneracy! He has no evan- 
gelistic dreams or designs for my renewal! But not so with 
St. Paul; he is not so passively pessimistic about the possi- 
bilities. He is bent on building up business. He is com- 
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mitted to a more coercive course. That’s what our text is 
all about. ‘‘You’ve been doing very well,’’ he says to his 
friends in Thessalonica, but — (and it’s a challenging 
conjunction in this context!) — but “‘you must do better 
still.’’ he says. ‘“You must raise your standards of living.” 
You must get out of the regular class and into the extra 
class. 

Nor is he speaking in a foreign tongue, for this human 
drive for improvement of performance, for record-breaking 
excellence, is a fascinating but familiar dynamic in human 
experience. When I was a lad, Ireland’s most celebrated 
circus was John Duffy’s. In the eyes of a boy from a rural 
village it offered an unforgettable, spellbinding spectacle 
of wonder and excitement. Through all those years the 
motto of Duffy’s circus has stuck in my mind; it was, 
“bigger and better than ever.”’ For them it was not just a 
slick slogan, a commercial cliche, it was rather, I believe, a 
corporate goal to which they were committed. 

Aye, there is a strong urge in most men and women to 
improve on past performance; a strange striving to surpass 
previous records. It is not just the giant corporations which 
demand it from employees; we require this kind of thing 
from ourselves. For instance, the promising scholar is 
always seeking a higher standing. The promising athlete is 
seeking a faster speed. The promising musician is striving 
for an improved technique. The promising craftsman is 
attempting to achieve a heightened skill. The dimension of 
the extra, the plus — has this curious fascination for all of 
us. 
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_ Now St. Paul is trying to capitalize on that very instinct 
in our text. He is attempting to harness it to the gospel. He 
says to these recent Christians, ““You must do better still.” 
What is it that they are supposed to do better? We have to 
go into the context in order to get the answer. We dis- 
cover that he is referring neither to physical nor to intel- 
lectual achievements, rather he is talking about the basic 
Christian activity, the business of loving. Notice how his 
psychological skill shows through here, because he com- 
mends them in a complimentary way before going on to 
challenge them to higher heights. In actual fact, therefore, 
he is not concerned with raising their standard of living in 
any secular or materialistic sense, instead he is concerned 
with improving the quality of their performance as 
Christians. Our title might have been more appropriately 
worded ‘‘Raising Your Standard of Loving.” 

So the demand for a stepped-up standard of loving is 

- made. And even when made in the Christian context it is 
often followed by a deathly silence. And then into the 
hollow vacuum there is eventually flung the inevitable 
question ““Why?”’ So it is out! It has been smouldering and 
simmering beneath the surface, but now the resentment 
has been articulated. ‘“‘Why should I respond to this de- 
mand for plus-extra loving? How dare you, Paul, pressure 
me out of my comfortable complacency with my pleasing 
past performance? I give to the church; I contribute to the 
United Way; I send my best cast offs to the church rum- 
mage sales and I never miss a parish turkey supper, so why 
should I do better still?”’ 

I offer three answers to the matter of motivation for 
Christian loving: 

First, there are the nail holes in the hands of that man 
Jesus. 

Oh, that’s not a popular portrait of him. We prefer the 
piously pastoral pictures. We like to look at him encom- 
passed by angelic children the like of whom never set foot 


upon the earth! Or preaching to crowds of enraptured | 


people. We like to visualize him idyllically, by the sea’s 
silvery shore where the air is pure and the pollution count 
is zero! ? 

Pretty pictures of a pleasant person, at least until he 
stretches out those hands, and then suddenly our naive 
illusions, our neat images of niceness are shattered. The 
door to reality bursts open: the whole stark story of scars 
and wounds, blood and nails and cross comes tumbling 
out. And if there is a single streak of sensitivity in us we 
know that we shall never be done with this Man because of 
these hands with these nail holes, and with all that they say 
to us about love and sacrifice. Why should I care; why 
should I find myself driven to an ever higher standard of 
loving? Because, once upon a Cross these hands were 
wounded for me, and ever after there is no peace for me 
until I respond in kind and give myself increasingly in love 
to others. 


Someone else’s need 


Second, there is the haunting cry of a suffering world, 
which will not be shut out and will not let me recline in- 
differently in the lap of my own luxury. I ought to be more 
responsive not just because I have been the object of great 
love, but because I am confronted by a great need. 
In William Peter Blatty’s strange, hypnotic novel, The 
_ Exorcist a young priest comes to seek counsel: from an 
— older Jesuit Father who has been trained in psychiatry: 
October, 1975 
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“Later in the morning, a young priest that he’d never 
seen came by unexpectedly. He knocked and looked in the 
door. ‘You busy? Can I see you for a while?’ In the eyes, 
the restless burden; in the voice the tugging plea. 

For a moment, Karras hated him. ‘Come in,’ he said 
gently, and inwardly raged at this portion of his being that 
rendered him helpless; that he could not control; that lay 
coiled within him like a length of rope, always ready to 
fling itself unbidden at the cry of someone else’s need. It 
gave him no peace, not even in sleep. At the edge of his 
dreams there was often the sound like a faint, brief cry of 
someone in distress. It was almost inaudible in the 
distance. Always the same. And for minutes after waking 
he would feel the anxiety of some duty unfulfilled.”’ 

The cry of someone else’s need. It is a moving articula- 
tion of the motivation for lifting the level of our loving. 
Can we who bear Christ’s name ever really turn a deaf ear 
to those who cry for the basic things like food and water, a 
kindly word, a chance to be human? 


The compulsion to love 


We should raise the standard of our loving thirdly, be- 
cause there is a strange shrivelling of my own spirit, if I do 
not learn to love extensively and increasingly. There is the 
compulsion of Christ’s love upon me; there is the 
compulsion of the human plight; and there is the compul- 
sion of my own inherent need to love. 

The brilliant author-psychiatrist, Rollo May, identifies 
the three fundamental problems of modern man as empti- 
ness — loneliness — anxiety. Despite our affluence we are 
what May calls ‘‘hollow people.’’ Despite our increased 
mobility and improved means of communication we are 
lonely people. And despite our so-called security, our 
stocks and bonds, our bombs and bomb shelters, we are 
haunted, panicky and anxious. 

This scientific evaluation of the human situation under- 
girds my point; namely, that I need to lift the level of my 
loving for my own sake, for it is only thus that my own 
basic needs are met and I discover some measure of peace. 
When you look at these problems as identified by May, 
namely the emptiness, the loneliness, the anxieties which 
plague us all, you are surely struck by the fact that the real 
answer to each is in an intensified program of loving. For 
when I give myself in loving concern to another there is an 
inevitable filling of my own emptiness, a dispelling of my 
own loneliness as the relationship develops, and an easing 
of my own anxiety through the distraction of another’s 
need. 

All of which is precisely what the New Testament has to 
say about our human plight. Jesus sensed our emptiness 
when he spoke of his offer of ‘‘life to the full.’’ Jesus sensed 
our loneliness when he gave the promise of his presence 
with us always. Jesus sensed our anxiety when he advised 
us to put our trust in God and let tomorrow’s worries wait 
until tomorrow. And knowing all this; knowing the dark 
abysmal depths of our human need, Jesus said, “The 
greatest commandment — the basic, fundamental word of 
advice I have to give to you — is that you love your God 
and that you love your fellowmen.”’ That is his ultimate 
clue to our complex dilemma. It is profoundly practical 
and we do well to take it to heart. * 


THE AUTHOR is the minister of Ryerson United Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. This article is adapted from a devotional address given at the 
general board meeting of the Canadian Bible Society. 
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Fraternal fellowship, an obligation 


THE 101ST GENERAL ASSEMBLY, in authorizing the 
committee on inter-church relations to enter into discus- 
sions with the United Church of Canada with a view to 
closer co-operation, was not departing from Presbyterian 
tradition. : 

Back in the 1940’s, when our church was under attack 
by those who criticized the Church of Christ in China, a 
stand was taken at the Calgary General Assembly. It was 
provoked in part by an overture asking for the withdrawal 
of our church “‘from all organizational affiliations with all 
ecclesiastical bodies outside of itself, except the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches adhering to the Presbyterian form of 
government.” 

An overture from the Presbytery of Montreal called for a 
clear declaration of the position of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in the matter of its relation to other 
Christian communions and to various forms of co-opera- 
tive effort. The late Principal F. Scott MacKenzie pre- 


sented the overture to the 1947 General Assembly, and by 


an almost unanimous vote the following was passed: 
“The General Assembly, while maintaining steadfastly, 
in harmony with the re-affirmation made by the General 


Assembly in 1925, its adherence to the ancient and his- 
toric standards of the Presbyterian faith, nevertheless 
places itself on record as interpreting these standards in 
harmony with the best traditions of the church, that is to 
say, as not only encouraging but enjoining as a duty the 
fullest possible co-operation with all other Christian 
bodies, for the glory of God and the triumph of his pur- 
poses among men.” 

In October, when we observe both World Communion 
Sunday and Reformation Sunday, we would do well to 
remember that our church has firmly repudiated the 
designation of an isolated sect, and has declared itself a 
part of the holy, catholic and apostolic church of Christ. 

As Dr. MacKenzie wrote in The Record in August, 1947: 
‘We belong to a church which is proudly conscious of its 
own integrity, of the unparalleled opportunities which lie 
before it, and of the important place which in the provi- 
dence of God it is called to fill in this young land. And | 
everywhere there is a disposition of eager readiness to face 
the challenge and meet the demands of this day and age in 
a manner worthy of those to whom such a trust and 
responsibility have been given.” 


Computers and credit cards 


OUR CHARGEX CARD came into use for the first time 
when one of those muffler shops refused to take.a personal 
cheque. That started us thinking about credit and the 
compulsion put on so many people today to use it. 

Then along came a column by Dennis E. Shoemaker, 
executive secretary of the Associated Church Press, under 
the title ““Tithing by Credit Card.”’ 

He informs us that in certain areas of the U.S.A. ten 
denominations have enlisted in a two-year experimental 
program called ‘‘First Fruits.’’ If you live in one of those 
areas you may authorize your church to send a record of 
your financial commitment to a data processing group 
known as Authorized Transfer Service. Your dues to the 
church will then be paid through the computers from your 
bank account. Or you can use one of two well-known 
credit cards, if you prefer. 

When the bank is authorized to deduct a minimum of 
ten dollars per week or per quarter from your account, the 
bank is paid 65 cents for each transaction. The credit card 
companies collect three percent of each donation. 

We hope that the philosophy of this system rests upon 
the assumption that any such payments to the church are 
simply to meet the building maintenance and the operat- 
ing expenses of the congregation, and that individuals will 


- still be free to respond to whatever appeal may come. 
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‘First fruits’ in the Old Testament meant a tenth of 
one’s substance, the first and purest tenth of all, to be 
given not out of love but in the manner of obligation. 
According to Dennis Shoemaker, the serious business of 
offering making could not rightly be said to begin until the 
obligatory tithe was paid up. 

What we are suggesting is that offering plates should 
never go out of style, even if the bankers and computers do 
take over in the field of church finance. We remember the 
generosity with which readers have responded to appeals 
launched in this magazine. And we think of the widow 
with a mite in her purse who may be moved by the Holy 
Spirit to express love through a gift. The church’s need for 
money has never stopped with the requirements for heat 
and light and salaries. 

Years ago a young girl reported in consternation that 
her friend’s family offering envelope contained ten dollars. 
She was not astonished at the amount, they could well 
afford it. But all of it was designated for the black side of 
the envelope, for use by the local congregation only. “‘Not a 
cent for missions!’’ she exclaimed. 

The church can be computerized to some extent, but 
there must always be room for ‘‘free will’’ offerings of the 
kind that enable God’s kingdom to be extended and 
Christ’s message of redemption to be proclaimed. * 
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ON JULY 21, 1875, 64 representatives from in this issue 

21 Presbyterian and Reformed churches 

met in the English Presbyterian College, yk 

London, and decided to form what is now 2 Raising Your Standard of Living, A. Gardiner Skelly 


known as the World Alliance of Reformed 6 On Tour with the Centennial. Choir, Judy Melanson 
Churches (Presbyterian and Congrega- 


Bee ee orice onions thesvorld ‘con: 7 Ficsnytertan Fyeulle Haale Miles, Roy Hamilton 
fae onal families, 9 Worldview, Couchiching, Clyde Sanger 

In a letter to all 142 member churches, 10 Exploring Christian-Jewish Relations, Peter F. Gilbert 
the WARC president, Dr. William P. . 12 Three Classic Windows, Kenneth C. Mackay 


Thompson, and the general secretary, Dr. 


Edmond Perret, issued a call for ‘‘special 14 Please Come to Order! Jean A. Shaw 


prayers of thanksgiving and intercession 16 Bangladesh, Esther Mcilveen 
for Christ’s church and all people every- 18 Camp Church, Wanda M. Robinson ' 
where.”’ 2 ae ‘ 
RW ARC teaders farther wrote: 35 Meditation, The Needy Rich, D. Glenn Campbell 
“The founder-members wanted to “mani- f 
fest more fully their essential oneness, have 
closer communion with each other, and departments 
promote great causes by joint action.’ The 7 Letters 28 Centennial notes 
preamble to the constitution stated clearly: 
‘In forming the Alliance, the Presbyterian pile peace 
churches do not mean to change their fra- 22 Personals 31 Sam Nazombe Reports 
ternal relations with other churches, but 22 Go ahead, the line is open 31 Readings 
will be ready, as heretofore, to join with 24 See/Hear 32 You Were Asking? 
them in Christian fellowship, and in 33 Death 
advancing the cause of the Redeemer, on 25 Hymn of the Month hae 
the general principle maintained and 26 Books 34 Calendar 


taught in the Reformed confessions that 
the church of God on earth, though com- j 
posed of many members, is one body in the cover story 
communion of the Holy Ghost, of which 
body Christ is the supreme head, and the 
scriptures alone are the infallible law.’ 
Today, on July 21, 1975, we remember 
with gratitude that historic decision. To- 
gether we voice our thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for all that he has accom- 
plished through the Alliance in the course 
of these hundred years. 
On this occasion we would express to the 


member churches of the Alliance the glad- EDITOR ASSISTANT EDITOR 
ness which we all know in our fellowship 


ON THE NIAGARA River Parkway some 3,000 
plants were used to create a Presbyterian cen- 
tennial floral bed. It was designed by William 
Snowden in consultation with T. Rankin Gauld, a 
Stamford Church elder. Photo by the editor. 


and work together. We invite you to join DeCourey H. Rayner aed aNts bung 
with all your sister churches in this act of 

thanksgiving in the assurance of our com- CIRCULATION MANAGER 

munion one with each other throughout the ; 

Berd. Leila M. Macinnes 


At this point of entry into a new period 
of our history we affirm our faith in the 
God who holds in his hands the destiny of 
the world and of all mankind. We commit 
ourselves anew to his grace, set forth in 


Jesus Christ and witnessed to by the Holy ; 
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events in London at the end of September. 
The centenary will also be marked by the 
publication of A Century of Service, a his- 
tory of the WARC, written by Dr. Marcel 


Pradervand. The book — the first complete PHOTO CREDITS: p. 7, R. Hamilton; p.10,11,P.F. Gilbert; p.18-19, London Free Press; p. 
history of the Alliance ever produced — is 20, bottom, Daily Colonist; p. 29, Thunder Bay, Chronical-Journal; Chilliwack Progress; p. 
scheduled to come out before the end of the 30, Guelph, Grant W. Love, Finch Chesterville Record; p. 24, J. Chris Christiansen. 
year, published by St. Andrew Press, 

_ Edinburgh, Scotland.* : CCAB audited circulation as reported for June, 1975 — 88,661. 
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On Tour 
with the 
Centennial Choir 


by Judy Melanson 


SINGING AT THE Communion service of 
Congress ’75 in Hamilton was a profoundly 
moving experience for the Presbyterian 
Centennial Choir, but few of us had time to 
indulge in emotion. We all drove straight 
home, did our laundry, and packed our 
bags. The next morning the bus left on our 
two-week Maritime tour. 

We had several new faces to brighten the 
trip. The youngest were Anne and Tim 
Darling, Mark Gaskin, and Lindsay Smail, 
whose parents were in the choir. These four 
children gave a friendly, family atmosphere 
to the tour. We also had two guests with 
us: Ethel Brydone and Gertrude Simpson, 
from Milverton, Ont. 

Welcome additions were Rev. Dr. 
Donald MacDonald, the new principal 
clerk of the General Assembly, and his 
wife. In the role of tour guide Dr. 
MacDonald pointed out historical and 
natural landmarks and gave their back- 
grounds, although some of his stories about 
the origins of names left the choir a little 
incredulous. 

Our repertoire was changed to lighter 
material, more suitable for summer. An 
historical segment featured Dr. Mac- 
Donald describing early forms of church 
music. There. was also a group of folk 
songs, and a group of more modern popu- 
lar songs, with guitar and _ percussion 
accompaniment. 

One of the memorable occasions was the 
concert in Moncton, N.B. This is the home 
town of the talented Gaskin family, which 
contributed two tenors, a soprano, an alto, 
and a page turner to the choir. It appeared 
that relatives and friends of the Gaskins 
accounted for about half the population of 
Moncton; and they all-came to the concert. 
It was certainly the only concert at which as 
many pictures were taken of the audience 
as of the choir. 

The success of the tour was due mostly to 
the hard work of Nancy Ball, who planned 
the whole trip. She delegated various jobs, 
such as unloading the bus, or assigning 
billets, to individual choir members, so that 
when we arrived in a new town we could all 
work together to prepare for concerts. 
Nevertheless, there was always that first 
moment when 43 people would pile off the 
bus, all asking ‘‘Which way is the 
washroom?” Later on in the tour, a ques- 
tion asked almost as urgently was ‘“‘Which 
way to the laundromat?”’ 
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All the congregations seemed to be com- 
peting to offer us the greatest hospitality. 
We cherish memories of tables laden with a 
glorious array of home-baked delights. The 
people in the Maritimes were always plea- 
sant, and the scenery enchanting. The 
demands of the schedule cut sight-seeing to 
the minimum, yet we were impressed by 
what we did see. 

On an outing to Camp Geddie, near New 
Glasgow, N.S. we enjoyed the beautiful 


shore line and plunged into the salty waves 
of the Strait of Northumberland. Here we 
observed the time-honoured ritual of 
throwing the director into the water. 

We seemed never to have enough of 
singing, for a favourite form of recreation 
on the bus was singing hymns. Our group 
was. blessed with three ‘‘Super-Celts,” 
Irish, Scottish, and Welsh. While we never 
reached any conclusions as to whether Irish 
or Scottish or Welsh hymn tunes were 
superior, we enjoyed singing old favourites 
and learning new ones. Our sessions always 
concluded with our most beloved hymn, 
Cwm Rhondda, or ‘“‘Guide Me, O Thou 
Great Jehovah.” 

On the tour, we sang a total of nine 
concerts, plus two Sunday services, and 
several-informal occasions when we “‘sang 
for our supper.’’ And of course there were 
always rehearsals. Anyone familiar with the 
demands of choral music will realize what 
a drain this was, especially for our director, 
David Christiani. 

The joy of praising the Lord was so vivid 
that we tried to keep it uppermost in our 
singing. A small group met in prayer 
before every concert. For the very last song 
the choir sang, the director chose a* Wil- 
liam Byrd piece, the text of which is ‘Not 
to us, O Lord, be the glory, but to Thy 
Name.” 

The Centennial Choir is now officially 
dissolved, but for those who would like té 
hear it there is a recording available, Face 
to Face. Copies may be ordered by sending 
$6.45 postpaid to: Face to Face, 1973 
Delaney Drive, Mississauga, Ont., LSJ 3L3. 
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Richard Miles 
of 


Parkdale 


by Roy Hamilton 


PHYSICAL HANDICAPS have never dam- 
pened the spirits of Richard Miles, or 
curbed his enthusiasm for achievement. He 
‘is one of the happiest and most popular 
members of Bonar-Parkdale Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto. 

Rick, as he is called ‘by his friends, has 
suffered all his life from a type of spastic 
cerebral palsy which limits the mobility of 
his hands and legs. He uses a wheel chair 
to get around. 

Nevertheless he has won top honours at 
school and possesses a trophy that names 
him athlete of the year at Sunny View 
School. 

The latter is a public school operated by 
Metro Toronto to educate physically handi- 
capped children. It is staffed by dedicated 
teachers, therapists, a full-time nurse, and 
other concerned persons. 

Rick attended Sunny View School for 13 
years, starting at the age of five. Then he 
received permission to study at Parkdale 


LETTERS 


Re Dr. Johnson on China 


Relating to E.H. Johnson’s article in the 
May Record, “Christian “ response to 
China”’: 

To me, it is a very thought provoking 
stimulating article. It renewed for me my 
responsibilities as a Christian. I thank God 
that we have men like Dr. Johnson who has 
the fortitude to write such articles which 
give us food for thought and also at the 
same time thank God we have a Presby- 
terian Record that will publish such 
articles for their readers to explore. I 
acknowledge with delight the strides our 
church has made in the area of brother- 
hood, but there is no rest here for we 
Christians. 

It seems to me as we enter the second 
hundred years of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, we should proclaim sharing, 
brotherhood,. justice, compassion, and 
honesty, but also denounce with great 
emphasis all forms of injustice, greed, 
selfishness, oppression, corruption and 
exploitation with a loud voice. 

John J. Chalmers, Stratford, Ont. 
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Collegiate Institute, the first handicapped 
student to be admitted there. His hands are 
so impaired that writing is impossible, but 
he does use a typewriter, on which he writes 


The Presbyterian Record now owes a 
public apology to the Taiwanese Christians 
and to any and all other Chinese people — 
especially including ,those enforced silent 
ones within Red China itself — who are 
against communist methods and against 
the communist basic aim of world control; 
and The Record also owes a debt of 
apology to those 21 persons from Sher- 
brooke, Que., who, it seems to this reader, 
were rather rudely rebuffed, in favour of a 
purely, though innocent, pro-communist 
viewpoint. We do indeed need to love our 
fellowman more; and again, I believe that 
this was the intended gist of the good Dr. 
Johnson’s misguided missile. But surely we 
are not expected to love our fellowman, 
including our enemies, to the point of 
selling our own souls. This is dangerously 
like a Doctor Faustus play, and policy. It is 
my understanding, instead, that the 
message of our Bible is to uphold the 
greater good in the world, and by purpose- 
ful contrast, to oppose the greater evil. In 
other words, we should not bend so far 


his examinations. 

In his last two years in high school Rick 
averaged 80% in his marks and was 
awarded an Ontario scholarship. This en- 
abled him to go on to McMaster Univer- 
sity, Hamilton where psychology is_ his 
favourite subject. He is interested in social 
work as a career, and would like to equip 
himself to serve professionally with handi- 
capped people. 

Rick is no stay-at-home. He travels 
around Toronto alone by bus, and has 
made three tours of Europe with fellow stu- 
dents. His collection of slides is entertain- 
ing and instructive. 

Rick’s faith is strong, he has always been 
closely associated with the church. In child- 
hood he attended Sunday school, as a teen- 
ager he joined the Young People’s Society, 
and at 18 became a communicant member 
of Bonar-Parkdale Church. 

His father, James Miles, is an elder 
there, and has sung in the choir for 26 
years. His mother is an active member of 
the Women’s Association. 

At Sunny View School Rick was a mem- 
ber of the Cub pack, and at Bonar-Park- 
dale Church he now belongs to the Rover 
Crew, advanced Boy Scouts. At Parkdale 
Collegiate he was defensive coach of the 
football team, and treasures a plaque pre- 
sented to him by the players. 

This remarkable young man refuses to 
be daunted by physical handicaps, his 
mind and heart have triumphed over the 
deficiencies of his body. He has proven that 
what appear to be disabilities are often 
only the limitations set by those who con- 
sider themselves normal. 


backward, in an effort to find something 
good in a world-enemy, that we thereby end 
up walking arm-in-arm with him, and thus 
at one and the same time, working directly 
against ourselves, and to our own detri- 
ment. This is the ever-present danger in too 
close a détente. And such _ free-world 
enemies know this; and they therefore not 
only welcome such co-operative back- 
bending on our own part, but they even 
contrive to precipitate it, themselves. The 
seventy-times-seven forgiveness of Christ 
does not mean that we should adopt the 
coat of evil and wrong-doing ourselves, by 
accepting it from the wrong-doer. 

W.G. Forbes, Montreal, Que. 


One paragraph from an 8-page letter. 
Other correspondence on China came from 
the Rev. R. Keith Earls, P.S. DeJong, TJ. 
Koldewyn and Alex McGregor, who asks 
why his name was published when 22 were 
attached to a protest letter? The answer is 
that his was the first signature. Corres- 
pondence on this subject is now closed. 


— COMRADE EDITOR 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 


BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


Chairs 


Stacking - folding - wood 
plastic - steel - upholstered - 
chrome - copper. 


chairs for every purpose. 


Peter Keppie Sales 

! 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
| West Hill, Ont. 

\ Tel (416) 284-5260 


- “Specialists in Seating” 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 


first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario. 
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A complete line of tables and 


Memoirs of Dr. Bryden 


The September Pungent and Pertinent 
article on Dr. W.W. Bryden, by James 
Smart, is well taken. I would suggest that 
Dr. Smart should answer his own desire for 
a biography of Walter Bryden. 

May I offer another side of the man 
whom his students knew as Doctor Bryden. 
Canada’s leading theologian, as Jim Smart 
so well points out, was also a keen sports 
fan. When Knox played a soccer game on 
the front campus, he never missed standing 
on the sideline to give his support. He 
thrilled with the teams which went on to set 
a U. of T. record by winning the Inter- 
Faculty Cup for eight successive years. 

He also took great interest in baseball. 
So much so, that when the Toronto Maple 
Leaf management of the 1930’s heard 
about him they sent him a courtesy pass to 


‘all games. I well remember a day in June, 


when three former Knox men, and myself, 
were at a synod meeting in St. John’s 
Church, Toronto. The morning had been of 
the dullest, inside the church. The sun had 
been the brightest, outside. Bill Weir and 
Red Caslor, around noon, suggested we 
constitute ourselves into a committee of 
boundaries, and go to the Maple Leaf sta- 
dium. Agreed. And the first, and only 
motion considered: ‘‘We can’t go without 
Dr. Bryden.” 

We got him on the phone and met him 
with delight inside the stadium, where the 
man of letters sat alongside his former 
students, and the only speeches to be heard 
were the calls of umpires. 

It was my good fortune to be sent to Mel- 
fort, Saskatchewan, in the church’s first 
year of conscription, 1939. There the 
memory of Walter Bryden was still green, 
where he had served as minister some years 
before church union. Before leaving for 
vacation in 1940, Dave Rodger, elder, 
session clerk, choir leader, and Sunday 
school superintendent of St. James Church, 
gave me this order: ‘‘When you get to 
Toronto, see Mister Bryden, and tell him 
he was the only man who could teach me to 
pitch ball with the left hand!”’ 

When I told this to Dr. Bryden, at his 
home in Toronto, he beamed with pleasure, 
then filled me in with a characteristic story 
of himself. The Melfort town had organized 
a ball league one summer. The pick of the 
baseball crop was soon taken up by several 
pothunters. Walter Bryden found a lot of 
discouraged leftouts, got them together, 
coached them in the rudiments of baseball, 


and with these lads beat out the other 


teams for top honours. 

Later I was a minister in Galt, where 
Walter Bryden was born. I had his brother 
Bob as clerk of session, in St. Andrew’s 
Church there, a quiet man, of considerable 
intelligence, completely loyal to his church 
and minister. No biography of Walter 
Bryden is complete without mention of 
Robert Bryden. 


From one close to the Bryden family I 
got the story of how Walter Bryden was 
crippled in the right arm. As a lad he had 
gone out to hunt on the Bryden farm, 
where his parents had settled when they 
came from Scotland. Walter jumped a 
ditch, loaded gun in hand, and fell. The 
gun went off, shattering his right arm. He 
was carried home bleeding. As he looked 
sorrowfully at the lad, the Scottish father 
remarked: “‘We will have to gie Walter a 
schooling; he will be no good now for the 
farm.” So, brother Bob was taken from 
school early, to help farm. And Walter 
went on to be a top scholar in the school of 
learning set up by Canada’s leading Latin 
master, Dr. Tassie. (Now Galt Collegiate.) 

“No good for farming?’’ Why, those of 
us who sat under Dr. Bryden in Knox Col- 
lege, learned from him to become plough- 
men of God. We might have entered Knox 
to become fishers of men, but under Walter 
Bryden we soon recognized that many are 
those who can bait a hook to catch fish, 
while it is ploughmen of God who are 
needed to plough up the roots of ignorance, 
indifference, and superstition, to prepare 
the soil of men’s souls for the acceptance of 
the good seed of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

(Rev.) W.J. McKeown, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


In appreciation 


I would like to comment on the July- 
August editorial — ‘The Centennial 
Assembly.’’ As a commissioner to the 101st 
Assembly I agree completely with all the 
comments. The person who wrote the 
editorial should be commended for the 
excellent wording used. 

E.C. Snider, Winnipeg, Man. 


Stones for bread 


I used to be puzzled by the passage from 
Luke 11, verse 11, which begins, “‘If a son 
shall ask bread of any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone?”’ 

A child was brought, by its parents, to a 
hospital where I was attached, in Africa. 
The child was not only ill, but very thin and 
undernourished. X-rays taken during its 
investigation revealed a number of opaque 
objects in the intestinal tract. These proved 
to be small stones, or pebbles, about the 
size of pigeons’ eggs. 

The parents explained that, when food 
was unavailable, the child was given small 
stones to swallow, to allay its hunger. 

It seems to me that this practice may be 
the basis for the passage in St. Luke; and 
that the swallowing of stones to soften the 
pangs of hunger, may in fact have been an 
expedient in use among starving people at 
or before the time of Christ. 

H.S. Mitchell, M.D., Montreal 


OUR DEADLINE 
Letters and other material must reach 
The Record before the first of the month 
preceding the date of publication. 
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~ BY CLYDE SANGER the framework of NIEO. But how in 

é heaven’s name am I going to explain it 
all to. my readers, who find it difficult 
enough to grasp the intricacies of the 
changes in rules of American foot- 
ball?” 


The answer is that it is indigestible 
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GOING TO COUCHICHING in 1975 
resembles what taking the waters in 
Bath must have been like nearly two 
centuries ago. It’s an elegant and com- 
fortable way of making yourself feel 
better with a few gulps of sulphur. 

The habitués drink down whatever 
dose, the apothecaries — in Couchi- 
ching’s case, the Canadian Institute on 
Public Affairs — concoct for them. 
Four years ago it was labelled 
“Privacy”; two years ago the briny 
mixture was called ““The Meaning of 
Work.” This year it was ‘“‘Canada and 
the Third World what are the 
choices?’’ It turned out to be a muddy 
sort of fluid. 

Physically you can’t get much fur- 
ther away from the Third World than a 
150-acre peninsula of beautiful wood- 
land in central Ontario. 

But we’re not there to sweat and do 
manual labour; Couchiching is a 
thinker’s conference, and we’re there 
to think, prompted by interesting 
people transported from the Third 
World. Interesting and elegant. The 
prize figure this year was Dr. Fernando 
Belaunde-Terry: president of Peru 
until 1968 when his army chief-of-staff 
staged a coup and packed him off to 
Buenos Aires on a plane with a gun in 
his back. 

He was chairman of a panel session 
during which a rather fierce lady from 
Liberia explained reassuringly that 
coups in Africa had become an insti- 
tutionalized alternative to the ballot 
box in changing regimes, and he com- 
mented mildly: ““One should remember 
both the beneficiary and the victim.” 
Later, on saying goodbye to his wife 
and himself, and expressing the hope 
that we would meet again soon, I was 
rewarded by her with the proper reply: 
“Yes, in Peru, I trust.”’ 

What of the habitués? They include 
the modern brand of noblefolk, like 
the straightfaced university president 
and his wife who crochets through the 
speeches, and the doctor’s wife who 
wears tennis clothes every hour of the 
October, 1975 
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day. They also include some with an 
endearing amount of eccentricity, like 
the happily-named Stellanova, widow 
of a governor of Michigan who at 80 is 
still an active campaigner for Atlantic 
Union to thwart what she sees as Slavic 
imperialism and who laces her com- 
ments indiscriminately with quotations 
from Adlai Stevenson and Ralph 
Nader. 

For the most part, though, those 
who take the waters at Couchiching are 
neither patrician nor eccentric. Teach- 
ers, lawyers, retired public servants, a 
carpet manufacturer and a gas station 
proprietor, they are eager to taste as 
much as_ possible of the smorgasbord 
of subjects laid before them. 

How much can be absorbed, in the 
space of four days, of a subject that 
can speedily become technical? Es- 
pecially this year, when all the talk has 
moved away from aid, of sending 
Canadian teachers to Senegal and 
Canadian wheat to Bangladesh, and on 
to something with the monstrous title 
of the New International Economic 
Order. You can make it a bit more 
manageable by dubbing it ‘“‘NIEO,” 
but it is still bulbous with all the 
excrescences of jargon: indexation, 
compensatory financing, buffer stocks 
and UNCTAD’s integrated commodity 
program. Even the giants, whom we 
have got used to as multinational 
corporations (and George Woodroffe of 
Falconbridge is there to exemplify 
them), have changed their generic 
name to “‘transnationals.’’ How can 
even the most earnest seekers after 
knowledge keep up? 

The same question was posed a 
week later at a symposium at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario called to 
expose a group of Canadian editors to 
international issues. After an hour’s 
paper from Larry Smith (presently our 
High Commissioner in Barbados and, 
my guess, the next president of the 
Canadian International Development 
Agency), Bill Gold of the Calgary 
Herald exclaimed: ‘‘Now at last I have 


at one sitting. There was one particular 
evening at Couchiching when the 
waters got very muddied, when Gerry 
Caplan inveighed against all educa- 
tional structures and Professor Aubrey 
Diem seemed to be asserting that all 
development projects (from the Aswan 
Dam on down) had wreaked havoc 
with the environment. 

But, both at Couchiching and at 
UWO, the main points and principles 
were got across. Even if you were a 
Toronto lawyer whose main interest in 
international affairs at the outset had 
been prompted by having to advise 
clients on land speculation in the 
Caribbean, you would have gone home 
realizing that the world had altered 
radically, and power had shifted 
heftily, since the oil producers showed 
their muscle two years ago. A fairer 
deal, in terms of trade between na- 
tions, must be struck with all the 
poorer countries. If this was sulphur, 
they swallowed it with hardly a 


grimace. 
Some honey and some bubbly helped 


it go down. The mellifluous Guyanese 
accents of Sonny Ramphal, the new 
Commonwealth _—Secretary-General, 
coated the stark, rough facts he was 
presenting in his remarkable opening 
address; and the spirited words that 
Madame Lisibu Nkanza of Zaire flung 
back in French at some skeptics did 
more than any soberly-read paper 
could to convince a fairly typical Cana- 
dian audience that the women of 
Africa would not let bureaucrats and 
military presidents have everything 
their own way. 

At Western the editor of Chatelaine 
magazine, Doris Anderson, was an 
echo of Madame Nkaza, if a growly 
sound can be an echo of a clear peal. 
She was glad, she said, that the others 
round the table were not saying house- 
wives had been resisting fair prices 
being paid to primary producers in 
poor countries: “It’s time General 
Foods stopped hiding behind our 
skirts.’’ She had fewer doubts than Bill 
Gold, too. I asked her if she was look- 
ing to the assembled international 
experts to suggest how she puts the 
ideas about the New International 
Economic Order over to her two mil- 
lion readers. “‘Heavens, no!’’ she- said. 
She will, I am sure, offer the sulphur 
straight. * 
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IN JUNE THE COMMITTEE on the church and the 
Jewish people of the World Council of Churches met for 
the biennial consultation in Sigtuna, Sweden. 

As the place chosen for the meeting, Sigtuna has an im- 
portance and historical significance in its own right. It was 
founded in the 11th century by the Swedish king Olaf 
Sk6ttkonung as his capital, and is also to be associated 
with the beginnings of Christianity in that country. Be- 
tween 1060 and 1130 English and Greek-Orthodox mis- 
sionaries built four stone churches there, all of which today 
stand in ruins, probably from the depredations of the 
native Viking inhabitants who were at that time still 
pagan. For many years after the beginning of the modern 
era in the 17th century, Sigtuna was neglected and fell into 
disrepair, but early in this century its historical signifi- 
cance led to its revival for use as an education centre. 
Among the institutions of this sort in the town is the 
Church of Sweden School for Laymen where the con- 
sultation was held. 


The right relationship 


This brings us to a consideration of the committee on 
the church and the Jewish people, and the content of the 
consultation.. The committee was set up originally as a 
group of individuals and organizations within the 
Christian world community who are concerned about and 
interested in the church’s relationship to the Jewish people. 
The bulk of the members come from Europe; but North 
America is fairly well represented, and the Third World 
churches also have appointees, although none were present 
in Sigtuna. 

As of recent times, the committee has come under the 
World Council sub-unit on dialogue with people of living 
faiths and ideologies. This has raised certain questions re- 
garding the purpose and role of the committee relative to 
the broader perspective represented by the sub-unit under 
which it falls. The major question is whether it is 
legitimate to have a distinct activity devoted to relations 
between the church and the Jews, when relations with 
other world religions and also political ideologies are only 
a single activity. The tendency here is to think of the Jews 
as simply another religious group belonging with the 
others. Against this outlook, it can be argued that 
Christianity has a unique relationship to the Jews requiring 
special consideration apart from religious dialogue of a 
generalized sort. 

Regarding this last point, however, there is a certain 
tension within the committee itself as to whether the 
relationship between Christians and Jews is one of prosely- 
tizing or dialogue. In the first instance, there are those 
concerned with maintaining missionary activities which 
seek to convert Jews to Christianity. In the second in- 
stance, there are those who use the approach of dialogue, 
seeking by this means to further understanding and good- 
will between Jews and Christians while maintaining the 
distinct identity of the two religions. One interesting fea- 
ture of the business session of the consultation was a 
report by the Vatican observer, Father Pierre de 
Contenson of the commission for relations with the Jews, 
regarding the recently published guidelines on this sub- 
ject. It was recommended that a similar document be pre- 
pared through the agency of the World Council for use by 
its member churches ‘‘to stimulate new attitudes in the 
field of mutual understanding between Christians and 
Jews.” 
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THE RUINS of St. Olaf’s Church in Sigtuna. 


Exploring Christiar 


A further complicating factor has been the political situ- 
ation in the Middle East. Here the problems of religion 
and politics becomes acute, because there seems little 
doubt that the absence of Third World delegates to the 
consultation reflects a polarization between the North 
Atlantic nations and the Third World based on assumed 
loyalties relative to that conflict. This polarization would 


suggest that Christian-Jewish relations is an enterprise 


espousing the Jewish cause in the Middle East. Thus the 
political outlook taints the religions, and an activity con- 
cerned with religious differences takes on political over- 
tones. 

In all fairness to the committee, it has tried constantly to 
maintain an impartial stand on the situation. After much 
discussion during the business sessions, the committee’s 
news release expressed concern ‘‘that comments on the 
situation in the Middle East made by various bodies were 
not always balanced as between Jews and Arab Pales- 
tinians, and it was urged that much greater care should be 
taken in future to achieve a fair representation of con- 
flicting views.” 

With this background of the activities of the committee, 
we may turn to examine the study sessions of the consul- 
tation which dealt with the theme of “‘worship.”” Whereas 
this may seem a benign subject, even irrevelant to such 
concerns as the Middle East, the discussion which took 
place illustrates the complexity of the Christian-Jewish 
relationship, raising basic questions regarding religious 
beliefs which ultimately may reflect back on other areas 
including political outlook. 

The general approach to the theme began from the 
assumption that Jewish worship should be studied both for 
its worth and for the light it can shed on its Christian 
counterpart. This reflects the perspective of dialogue 
rather than proselytization, in that Jewish worship is seen — 
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COMMITTEE members outside the lay centre. 


lewish Relations 


as having an intrinsic value apart from Christianity rather 
than being replaced by the latter. The first two presen- 
tations took up this point of view relative to the interpre- 
tation and use of scripture in the service. 

Dr. William Weiler of New York discussed the 
principles of scriptural interpretation in the Jewish tradi- 
tion, using this as a basis for leading the delegates to the 
consultation in Bible study each morning. He noted that 
Judaism treats scripture as a “‘playground”’ where there is 
almost endless significance to every word. By contrast, he 
suggested that within Christianity Christ is the single 
principle governing the interpretation of scripture, with the 
result that it is used only as a basis for doctrine. 

Dr. Rudolph Boon of the Netherlands presented a paper 
on the use of the synagogual lectionary in the Christian 
service. His main point was that we need to return the Old 
Testament to its legitimate place in the church’s liturgical 
practice. The conclusion was that while this suggestion has 
merit, there are many difficulties to overcome including 
differences of approach to content and interpretation in 
the two faiths, as well as the practical matter of how much 
scripture can be read in a single service. 

The other three presentations were concerned with the 
meaning of worship and its practice in an interfaith con- 
text. Rabbi Morton Narrowe, a Conservative Jew and 
spiritual leader of the Stockholm congregation, indicated 
that three principles govern Jewish worship: inward 
spirituality expressed as prayer, community, and service to 
God. Prayer is the form that worship takes, binding the 
individual to the community in the service of God. Bishop 
Sven Silen of the Swedish Lutheran Church stated that 
Christian worship emphasizes the idea of following Christ. 
_ For the Christian, spirituality consists of becoming mature 
in Christ through faith. Worship is an expression of this 
spirituality, providing nurture through God’s word in the 
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gospel, and demonstrating the reality of God’s gift of 
Christ through the sacraments. From these two presenta- 
tions, similarities are evident in the forms and principles 
involved in Jewish and Christian worship, but the interest- 
ing point is the emphasis on prayer in the former and on 
following Christ — i.e. serving him — in the latter. This 
tends to reverse our normal understanding of the two 
religions, in that prayer is a form of spirituality to be asso- 
ciated with grace, and following Christ indicates that faith 
must issue in works. 

In the final presentation Canon Peter Schneider of 
England read a paper prepared by Bishop George 
Appleton, retiring chairman of the committee, on ‘‘Possi- 
bilities of Working Together.”’ Bishop Appleton suggested 
that worship provides the means by which Jews and 
Christians may come together to express their common 
roots. One point he emphasized was the need for 
Christians to regain a feeling that it is God we worship 
rather than affording pre-eminence to Christ in this 
respect, as Christ is only one of three persons in the 
Trinity. This change would stress our bond with Judaism. 
Furthermore , from Judaism Christians can benefit from 
the concept of the sanctification of all activities in life to 
provide a focus for worship. Bishop Appleton appealed for 
opportunities for worship which bind us to the people of 
other religious traditions, such as a feast of Abraham com- 
memorating this common ancestor of Jews, Christians and 
Muslims. 

The main discussion of Bishop Appleton’s paper deve- 
loped around the question of whether shared worship 
should involve the mixing of practices and forms from 
different traditions. Opinions differed sharply on some 
points in this respect. It was noted that worship brings the 
believer into the presence of God, so that it represents in 
the highest degree possible the significance of the indi- 
vidual’s religious commitment. Faith becomes reality; as 
for example the Christian being spiritually nourished in 
the sacrament of Holy Communion. By contrast, worship 
which combines elements from different traditions often 
compromises certain essential features. Jesus may be 
considered a Saviour, but not the Saviour. Thus sharing 
worship can raise serious problems, requiring of all who 
participate complete respect for each other’s faith. 


The right emphasis 


The outlook of the consultation in this area as well as 
others such as the Middle East situation, may be best 
summed up in the comment of the Rev. Harry Ellison, a 
member of the committee for nearly 40 years. He sug- 
gested that if joint worship implies equal validity of the 
religious traditions of all who participate, from the 
Christian standpoint we may justify this by noting that 
Christ works in ways unknown to us, but requiring our 
acknowledgment. Furthermore, it is not our right to judge 
others of a different faith, for that is God’s prerogative; 
and the church and synagogue equally are subject to the 
divine will. Here is a point of view which puts the emphasis 
where it should be, on acceptance of God’s sovereignty 
over human life. Perhaps ultimately this can lead 
Christians and Jews into a new understanding and 
acceptance of one another. * 


THE AUTHOR is a Presbyterian minister who is director of the 
Christian and Jewish Dialogue Program of the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches of Toronto. 
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by Kenneth C.Machay Be 


THE ISABELLA ALLAN window 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


THE ANDREW ALLAN window 
by Sir Philip Burne-Jones. 


THE SAMUEL GREENSHIELDS 
window by Louis C. Tiffany. ~ 


Three Classic Windows 


‘And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light”’ 
— John Milton 


“SYMBOLS .”’ WROTE the late Rev. Dr. George Donald, 
when minister of St. Andrew’s and St. Paul’s 30 years ago, 
“are the representation of something sacred. They convey 
by suggestion a spiritual idea and message: they are a 
substitute for that which has passed and signs of some- 
thing more important than themselves.” 

The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul in Montreal is 
bountifully enriched within by many noble windows in the 


church and chapel, each either a symbol in memory of ° 


someone who was loved and revered or, as with the ten 
clerestory windows, representing a spiritual idea. Each add 
beauty to the building, although not all are of matching 
grace or of equal interest. Among the most lovely are the 
two windows on the west wall erected to the memory of 
Andrew Allan and his wife Isabella Smith. 

Andrew Allan was born at Saltcoats, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
on December Ist, 1822, the fourth son of Captain Alex 
Allan, a popular and successful shipmaster trading be- 
tween the Clyde and Montreal. He was educated at Salt- 
coats and in his 17th year emigrated to Canada. In 1846 he 
joined his older brother Hugh and William Edmonstone in 
the firm of Miller and Company, in business in Montreal 
as importers, general merchants and shipbuilders. In the 
same year he married Isabella, a daughter of John Smith, 
a Montreal merchant whose sister Matilda had married 
Hugh two years before. 

The marriage was celebrated in St. Andrew’s Scotch 
Church which then stood on the west side of St. Peter 
Street opposite what is today the Board of Trade building. 
When the Allans and Edmonstone later succeeded to the 
firm, the three were active members of the St. Andrew’s 
Society. Hugh Allan became president in the following 
year and was followed by Edmonstone. Andrew remained 
12 


active in the society until his death. 

In 1853, the partners shifted the direction of the firm to 
shipbuilding and ocean navigation just as steam and iron 
were finally supplanting sail and wooden timbers. They 
added steamships to their fleet of vessels and founded the 
Montreal Ocean Steamship Company. This company, 
which was popularly known as the Allan Line; comprised 
some of the swiftest, most seaworthy and luxurious 
steamers engaged in the lucrative North Atlantic trade. 
Upon the death of Sir Hugh in 1882, and Edmonstone 
having previously retired to Scotland, Andrew Allan be- 
came president of the company. A few months before, his 
wife Isabella, mother of his eight children, had died sud- 
denly. 

Allan continued to direct the affairs of the Allan Line 
with increasing success and became president of the Mer- 
chants Bank, chairman of the Montreal Harbour Com- 
missioners and, as the Montreal Star put it, was ‘“‘among 
the first of the Merchant Kings of the Dominion.”’ In 1897, 
the Allan Steamship Company ceased to be a private con- 
cern and was. incorporated in England as a public com- 
pany. Although a controlling interest of the line was. ac- 
quired by the Canadian Pacific, Allan remained president 
until his death at his home on Peel Street, Montreal, in 
1901. 

After his wife’s death, Allan had conceived the plan of 
installing a stained glass window in memory of Isabella in 
St. Andrew’s Church, which had moved in 1851 to Beaver 
Hall Hill, a site now occupied by the Bell Telephone 
Building. He wanted, he later wrote, a window which 
would symbolize the devotion of his wife to her family and 
church and her gentle kindness to those less fortunate than 
herself. No banal representation would satisfy Allan and so 
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he commissioned Sir Edward Burne-Jones to design the 


- window and Burne-Jones’ friend, the poet, social philo- 


sopher and craftsman, William Morris, to execute the 
design. 

Burne-Jones was then the most pre-eminent of English 
painters and designers. He had been born in 1833 and 
when at Oxford, where he first met Morris, had studied 
the Italian pictures in the university library at the expense 
of more prosaic subjects. He was enchanted by two of 
Rosetti’s works and determined to become an artist. 
Leaving university without taking a degree he went to Italy 
in 1854, where he was strongly influenced by the gentle 
and romantic school of Siena. Returning to England, he 
married a sister of Rudyard Kipling’s mother and with her 
returned to Italy where he acquired a reputation as a 
painter in both oil and water colours. 


Artists-father and son 


Burne-Jones’ lasting influence was felt far less in paint- 
ing than in the wide field of decorative design. Here it has 
been enormous. Stained glass windows designed by him 
and executed by William Morris are to be found in some 


of the most beautiful churches in England and abroad. His 


delicacy of touch and design is particularly noteworthy and 
Allan’s decision to commission him to design the memorial 
window was one of the soundest in a lifetime of wise judg- 
ments. The window was executed and sent to Canada on 
board an Allan liner, and erected in St. Andrew’s. Its 
exquisite beauty exceeded even Allan’s expectations. When 
he died, on June 27th, 1901, his family commissioned a 
companion window in his memory. Burne-Jones had died 
in 1898 and Morris in 1896, and so the second window was 
designed by Burne-Jones’ son, Sir Philip, who was also an 
eminent painter, and executed by the firm of Morris and 
Co. Although it captures the luminous qualities essential 
to good stained glass, it lacks the artistry and, perhaps as 
well, the enchanting symbolism which so marks the first 
window. 

The Allan memorial window was erected in St. Andrew’s 
in 1902 beside that of his wife and there both remained 
until the amalgamation with St. Paul’s in 1918. Finally in 
1932, they were installed on the west wall of the new 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul where during service 
the morning sun often delineates the consummate art of an 
inspired artist and master craftsman. 

Allan’s daughter, Lady Meredith, donated a chapel in 
the new church building in memory of her Anglican hus- 
band, Sir Vincent Meredith, a former president of the 
Bank of Montreal. On the east wall of this, the Chapel of 
Youth, there is a window which strikes the observer as 
quite unlike any other in the church, being of a design and 
composition seldom seen in churches. The absence of 
adequate exterior lighting makes it less noticed than it 
deserves to be, for it is worthy of study and does add to the 
overall effect of the chapel’s interior. It was erected’ in 
memory of Samuel Greenshields, the younger son of John 
G. Greenshields, following his death in 1888. 

John Greenshields was a well-known Glasgow and 
Montreal merchant who, in 1833, together with his father 
Samuel Greenshields, founded a firm of commission and 
wholesale merchants in Montreal. He married a daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Edward Black, a native of the parish of 
Penninghame, Wigtonshire, Scotland. Black had sailed for 
Canada in 1817, coming to Montreal on a visit to the Hon. 
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Peter McGill. Having been an assistant to a minister in 
Scotland, he preached at St. Gabriel Street Church and 
upon the retirement of the senior minister he was ordained 
and inducted in 1823. Ten years later, he and part of the 
congregation separated from St. Gabriel’s during one 
of those internicine struggles which rent Presbyterianism 
in Canada before the union of 1875. In the following year 
they erected a church on St. Helen Street under the name 
of St. Paul’s. 

John Greenshields, who also served as president of the 
St. Andrew’s Society, prospered greatly. His sons, Edward 
Black Greenshields who was born in 1850 and had gradu- 
ated from McGill with honours in mental and moral 
philosophy, and Samuel who was born in 1854, both 
entered their father’s business. Samuel died at the age of 
34 and Edward succeeded his father as president of what 
was then known as J. Greenshields Son and Company and 
which subsequently became Greenshields Hodgson and 
Racine Ltd. He married Eliza, a daughter of Rev. Dr. John 
Cook, who for many years was minister of St. Andrew’s in 
Quebec. Edward was a director of the Bank of Montreal, 
The Royal Trust Company, Standard Life Assurance and 
the Grand Trunk Railway, a president of the Thistle 
Curling Club and _ vice-president of the St. Andrew’s 
Society. 

Although he was described as ‘‘one of the 23 men at the 
basis of Montreal finance’ Greenshields was primarily 
interested in art and had served as president of the Art 
Association of Montreal, now the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. In 1906, he wrote an authoritative work on 
Landscape Painting and Modern Dutch Artists. This 
interest in art inspired his choice of a designer when he 
determined to erect a memorial window to his brother in 
St. Paul’s Church, which in 1867 had moved to Dorchester 
Street where it stood directly opposite what is now the 
main entrance of Place Ville Marie. From his home ‘‘The 
Elms” on Peel Street, on the site of the present Mariana- 
polis College, Greenshields wrote to a man whose name 
was to become synonymous with multiple coloured glass 
work in various forms — Louis Comfort Tiffany. 


The Tiffany influence 


Tiffany had been born in New York in 1848, a son of 
C.L. Tiffany, the American jeweller. He had studied art in 
New York and Paris and then travelled extensively in 
Europe and painted in oil and water colours, but even- 
tually devoted himself to the design and execution of 
decorative glass work and developed an outstanding 
variety of art glass. Although influenced in design by the 
principles of Art Nouveau, his work was entirely new in 
chemical composition. 

It is uncertain whether Tiffany himself designed the 
Greenshields window. The probability is that he did, for it 
shows his unique influence. “‘His favourite glass’’ said a 
contemporary critic, “combines multiple colours and shiny 
irredescent effects in subtly organic plantlike forms”; 
forms which are faithfully reproduced in the lower panel of 
the window. It was first installed in St. Paul’s in 1893 and 
in 1932 in the present church building. This gift from a 
man who was said to be “‘of excellent balance and wide 
appreciation’’ adds immeasurably to the gentle beauty of 
the Chapel of Youth. * 


THE HON. MR. JUSTICE Mackay is a judge of the Superior Court 
in Quebec. 
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Meetings don’t have to be the way they usually are — 
here’s how to make them better 
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PLEASE COME 
TO ORDER! 


BY JEAN A. SHAW 


EMILY MILLER GLANCED at her watch. It was 8:45 and. 


they hadn’t even started the program yet. She looked at 
Mrs. Harder, sitting next to her display of Peruvian curios 
and trying to cover a feeling of desperation with one of 
understanding patience. 

The discussion currently engaging the members of the 
missionary society was whether the next pot luck supper 
should be built around ham or meat loaf. At least they 
didn’t have to vote on fried chicken. That had been used 
last month. 

Emily reached into her knitting basket for a ball of red 
yarn. Since her arrival at 8:00 p.m., she had almost com- 
pleted a mitten, not counting the thumb. With more 
business to be covered, a devotional, prayer circle, and 
finally Mrs. Harder, she would make two mittens and cast 
on for the matching scarf. 

Ann Wagner, the eternal optimist, had already started 
the electric coffee urn. Its rhythmic burps led Emily to 
imagine they were all sitting in a ward for patients with 
acute indigestion. ‘Stop it and pay attention,’ she 
admonished herself. 


The business meeting ended when the president ap- - 


pointed Betty and Irma Groves to select the fabric to be 
made into dresses for the girls in the India orphanage. For 
one foreboding moment it looked as though there would be 
a discussion on cotton versus polyester blend. Emily 
measured the wrist on her second mitten. 

The devotion was dutifully read from the denomina- 
tional family worship guide. Then followed the prayer 
circle. Emily noted (with a prayer for forgiveness) that this 
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took an hour, from Africa to Zealand (New). Pretty Joyce 
Cramer, who taught English in Korea and wrote fasci- 
nating missionary letters, got prayed for three times. Quiet 
old Ed Yates, senior missionary in Haiti, wasn’t even 
mentioned. 

At precisely 9:32 the meeting was turned over to Mrs. 
Harder who, noting the obvious fatigue of the group, an- 
nounced that she would shorten her usual report and 
answer questions during refreshments. This prompted 
Norma Adams to go out to the kitchen and beat the 
whipped topping for the upside down apple gingerbread. 

The sound of the mixer provided background for most . 
of Mrs. Harder’s talk. (Norma had to make two batches of 
topping.) A loud ‘‘whoosh’’ coincided neatly with a con- 
cluding story of a perilous ride down a Peruvian mountain 
road. Norma had opened the canned nuts. 

The president decided to save time by combining the 
closing prayer with the blessing, and the rush was on to the 
refreshment table. Mrs. Harder bravely attempted to 
answer a question on jungle diseases with her mouth full of 
gingerbread. Emily got home at 11:00 p.m. to find her 
husband watching ‘the news on TV. ‘‘How did it go?” he 
asked. She shook her head in discouragement, held up two 
freshly knitted mittens and got ready for bed. 

All over North America, every day of the week, morning, 
afternoon and evening, church meetings are being held. 
The majority of them take too long and accomplish too 
little. Frustrated speakers combine coffee and aspirin with 
prayer for forbearance. Members mix duty with calories. 

Church people between the- ages of their own high 
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school graduation and having children in 9th grade band 
do not attend meetings at all if they can possibly help it. 
They have grown up in a world of instant communication. 
Sitting through a discussion on whether the new shrubs 
will be planted to the left or the right of the church sign is 
not for them — especially if they came to the meeting in 
their old clothes, prepared to dig holes. 

Meetings don’t have to be run poorly. Some simple, 

basic procedures practiced by ordinary mortals who have 
never gone to law school can expedite business and allow 
people to go home feeling they have accomplished their 
goals. 
_ And that’s where we begin. With goals. What is the 
purpose of this meeting? Hear a missionary speak or plan 
a church supper? Plan the Christmas pageant or decide on 
new choir robes? Is there a purpose for having a meeting? 
Perhaps the problem to be solved could be handled over 
the telephone. Or it may be that people just need to get 
together and could be satisfied by having lunch or morning 
coffee with no business at all. 

If there is a goal, agreed upon by the officers in charge, 
it should determine the emphasis of the meeting, with 
everything else placed in subordination. Which leads us to 
a docket. 

A docket is simply a list of the things that are going to 
be done at the meeting. It is prepared by the person in 
charge, who writes it down and announces it to the group. 
If the group is large it is most helpful to have a copy for 
each person present, or write it on a blackboard. If people 
know where they are going they will get there much faster. 

The docket traditionally begins with the call to order, 
followed by the secretary’s report, the treasurer’s report, 
committee reports, old business (matters not concluded at 
the last meeting), new business (matters to be introduced 
at this meeting), and adjournment. 

The chairman or president asks before the meeting 
starts, ‘‘Does anyone wish to add to the docket?”’ A man in 
a striped shirt responds, ‘‘Yes, I would like us to consider 
the need to repave the parking lot.” 

“Thank you,’ says the president, ‘“‘we will add that to 
new business.”’ 

Another man speaks. ‘‘Whatever happened to that idea 
to put an outside light at the end of the sidewalk?” The 
president answers, ‘““That will be covered in the report 
from the grounds committee. You may ask further ques- 
tions at that time.” 


Prevent 
hasty decisions 


When all the additions to the docket have been made, 
the president declares it closed. Any other business that 
comes up will be dealt with at the next meeting. This gives 
everyone an opportunity to think about and, hopefully, 
pray for the business before a vote is taken. It prevents 
hasty decisions and saves much time. The executive board 
can discuss the matter first, arrange for a special report or 
knowledgeable speaker if one is needed. 

For instance, the background information on the cost of 
replumbing the kitchen, its feasibility, where the new sink 
will be, how the people who use the kitchen feel about it 
(very important) can be ascertained outside the meeting. 


On the basis of the report given at the next meeting, the 
_ group can vote intelligently. 
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Having established a docket, the president must follow it 
and insist that the group do likewise. At first, there will be 
some chafing as members realize they cannot come up . 
with last minute schemes and expect immediate action. 
Consistency, blended with patient moderating, will prove 
the validity of sticking to the order of business previously 
agreed upon. 

It is now time to follow the order of business, which 
means the utilization of parliamentary procedure. No two 
words arouse greater apprehension in the hearts of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Verage Church Member. Poor Robert, who 
came up with his Rules of Order, has gotten a bad image. 


Let the 
majority decide 


People either think of parliamentary procedure as the 
House of Commons wrestling with a tabled second-degree 
amendment to the motion not to rescind paragraph 2 of 
resolution A, or as an eight-thonged whip used by the 
president to thwart all discussion. Neither description is 
true, of course. 

As General Robert states in his book, “‘Rules of Order 
is based upon the same enduring principles on which our 
nation was founded — the right of the majority to decide, 
the right of the minority to be heard, and the right of the 
absentees to be protected. It provides a way of bringing 
these principles into practice both in great assemblies and 
in the average local meeting.” . 

In large groups it is essential to have a parliamentarian, 
but for the average church society a few simple rules will 
suffice. Any action to be taken must be put in the form of 
a motion. This must be seconded, then discussion takes 
place. 

People usually work the opposite way, discussing a topic 
and finally putting it in the form of a motion. This is the 
greatest time-waster at business meetings, since the dis- 
cussion ranges far and wide. : 

The president must insist that a motion be made, thus 
forcing the originator of the idea to organize it clearly in 
his own mind, and then ask for a second, thus assuring 
that at least two members share the same idea. (It is not 
uncommon for heated debate to centre on an idea that 
only one person wants anyway.) In this way the group can 
speak for or against a particular proposal. 

In these days of free-for-all rap sessions this takes dis- 
cipline, a quality not always appreciated. Again, the 
president must be firm, reassuring the members that 


‘making a motion is not tantamount to passing it. Many 


people think that it is. 

The moderator then opens the floor for discussion, 
allowing everyone, in turn, to express an opinion or offer 
information. He may have to remind those speaking to 
keep to the subject. A motion to purchase new drapes for 
the sanctuary has nothing to do with the opinion that there 
were too many white gladioli in last Sunday’s bouquet. 

When the discussion is over, the moderator asks for 
someone to move that a vote be taken; or, if there is 
nothing more to say, he may call for a vote. The motion is 
read again and voted upon. Amendments to motions and 
so forth are discussed clearly in Robert's Rules of Order 
which can be purchased in a bookstore. Suffice it to say, if 
a moderator of a meeting can at least direct his members 
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In weariness | turned on the faucet, 
hot, clean soothing water and 
lux soap refreshed my aching limbs 
as | rubbed my skin with my soft 
flowered towels 
then 
| remembered Bangladesh 


For a night cap | sipped piping hot 
peppermint tea and pulled back the 
crisp, white sheets on my ‘‘ever-rest’’ 
mattress and pillowed my head on 
my foam-filled pillows 
then 
| remembered Bangladesh 


A sneeze from the bedroom reminded me 
of my child’s symptoms so | 
grabbed for the vitamins, opened 
the cough-drops and arranged 
the vaporizer 
then 
| remembered Bangladesh 


The gaps, they’re too mind-boggling, 
too excruciating, too immense, 
too shocking, too ripping, 
how long lord, are you going to allow 
us these life styles 
before 
Bangladesh comes to us? 


— Esther Mcllveen 
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to make a motion and then discuss it, he will have done a _ 


monumental job! 

The other major time waster in business meetings is 
discussing matters which should be put into committees. 
Menus for church suppers, furniture for the nursery, or 
games for the Sunday school picnic can be decided by two 
or three people. It is not necessary for everyone to have a 
say in the execution of business already agreed upon. 

In the case of long-range planning or large expenditures 
of money, the president directs the committee to report to 


_ the group at its next meeting. Immediate projects should 


be entrusted to the committee. If these are Christian 
people working together, there should be a feeling of trust 
and acceptance of other people’s work: 

‘...pursue righteousness, faith, love and peace, along 
with those who call on the Lord out of a pure heart. Don’t 
have anything to do with foolish and stupid arguments, 
because you know they produce quarrels. 

“And the Lord’s servant must not quarrel, instead, he 
must be kind to everyone, able to teach, not resentful. 
Those who oppose him he must gently instruct, in the hope 
that God will give him a change of heart leading them to a 
knowledge of the truth. . .”’ (II Tim. 2:22-25). 


Many church meetings include a program as well as a 
business meeting. It may be helpful to rearrange the order 
of events. 

Consider the possibility of putting the program before 
the business meeting. The speaker will love you for it, if 
she doesn’t faint first. The group will be alert and res- 
ponsive. It is possible that the presentation will stimulate 
the listeners to a response which can be initiated in the 
business meeting. Have you ever gone to a meeting and 
been so inspired you could swing into action with a sickle 
in each hand, only to have the meeting end with no outlet 
for your enthusiasm? 

If people must leave early, it is better they miss the 
business meeting than the program. I was a speaker at a 
luncheon which took so long that by the time I got to the 
lectern a third of the audience had left. Banquet speakers 
are subject to a particular form of cruelty as they face 
overfed people who have been surfeited with thank-yous, 
introductions, jokes, musical numbers, and awards, all 
while they sit in folding chairs. It’s no wonder there are no 
candies left in the nut cups! 

Meetings should start on time. This is out of respect to 
those who come on time. It is a known: law of human 
behaviour that people will come late in direct proportion to 
the average time the meeting starts. Sometimes the person 
who comes in 20 minutes late is greeted with, ‘Hurrah, 
Bill is here! Now we have a quorum ae can start the 
meeting!” 

This makes Bill more important than the other 28 
people who are also part of the quorum and who got there 
on time. When the Lord said, ‘‘The first shall be last and 
the last shall be first,” he wasn’t talking about congrega- 
tional meetings. 

Ah well, poor Emily Miller. Loyal stalwart of the church 
that she is, she will continue to attend its meetings. But all 
is not lost. No family in town has so many hand-made 
mittens. * 


THIS ARTICLE is reprinted with permission from THE PRESBY— 


TERIAN JOURNAL, P.O. Box 3108, Ashville, N.C., U.S.A. 28802. The - 


author has also written a book, PLEASE DON'T STAND UP IN MY 
CANOE, published by Zondervan. 
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NEWS 


Protests to South Africa 


The Christian Institute of Southern 
Africa, under the directorship of Dr. C.F. 
Beyers Naude, has been declared an 
“affected organization” by the South 
African government. This means that it is 
no longer allowed to receive financial 
assistance from abroad and that existing 
funds received from outside sources will be 
frozen. The institute was charged with 
maintaining links with the World Council 
of Churches which ‘‘condones violent 
action against the Republic of South Africa 
by supporting terrorist organizations.”’ 

The institute was formed in 1963 by a 
group of concerned Christians of all races 
and denominations to work for the im- 
provement of the racial situation in South 
Africa. It is involved in a number of com- 
munity development .programs and _ re- 
search projects. Dr. Naude has repeatedly 
abjured the use of violence; the objective of 
the institute, he says, is to achieve justice 
through reconciliation. 

The action of the government stirred up 
strong disagreement and division within 
South Africa itself. Numerous protests have 


-been addressed to the Vorster government 


by churches from various countries, e.g., 


the Netherlands, and from bodies like the 


World Council of Churches and the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. 


Activities at Crieff 


The Maclean Estate property between 
Hamilton and Guelph now called Crieff 
Hills Community is busy with retreats and 
conferences. Since the end of February, 
when it opened, 18 weekend retreats have 
been held by various congregations and 
groups. Some other events have been 
single day conferences, local rentals of the 
school house, day camps and week long 
family camp in July. : 

Many congregations have started to plan 
return visits for a weekend of leadership 
training, planning or fellowship. By early 
November St. Cuthbert’s Church in 
Hamilton will have held three weekend 
retreats at: Crieff. Malvern and Melrose 
Park have had two weekends each. There 
are some openings for congregational 
weekends after the end of October. 

The resident director is planning several 
special events for this fall. The first will be 
a weekend for some families to gather in 
joy and fellowship over Thanksgiving, 
October 10-13. There is limited accommo- 


' dation for multi-family celebration of 


Thanksgiving which will be both tradi- 
tional and innovative. 

October 17-19 will be a Work and 
Worship weekend when people will share in 
human labour and God’s love from Friday 


(Continued on page 20) 
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¢ Abingdon ©Bible“Handbook... 


Come to a mature understanding of the Bible and its 
meaning for your life! When you read scripture, make the 
Abingdon Bible Handbook your closest companion. 
Standing above its predecessors and rivals in quality 
of content and readability, the Abingdon Bible Handbook 
is invaluable to first-hand biblical interpretation. 

Part I, “The Bible Today,” contains in-depth in- 
formation about the different versions and current trans- 
lations of the Bible. 

Part II, “The Bible in History,” examines each 
Bible book (including the Apocrypha). 

Part III, “The Bible and Faith and Life” pin-points 
teachings about the world, mankind, salvation and other 
important topics. 


Sixteen-page color insert—maps, photos 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


toronto 


exclusive canadian representative 


SPECIAL 
Introductory 
Price of $13.95 


through 
~ Dec. 31, 1975 


g.r.welch co.,ltd. 


“Lets YOU“Be (he Interpréter- 


I SLIPPED ALONE into the breakfast line, filled my plate 
and sat incognito among hundreds of other breakfasters. 
By incognito, I mean without my gear — the straw Stetson, 
the red vest with black piping, the crests denoting my club 
which takes its identity from the famous cow of butter-fat 
production fame, Springbank Snow Countess, the 
T.T.C.A.O. crest, and the badge listing my name and 
chairmanship beside a cartoon cow. Small wonder our 
guests were now calling us, the host group for the annual 
Travel Trailer Clubs Association of Ontario 1975S Rally, 
not by our proper name, Dairy Capital Campers, but ‘“‘Cow 
Campers.”’ 

I gazed at my adversary, the main hall, with respect, for 
in three hours it would be a church. I rose, gathered my 
dishes, returned to my trailer and gathered my “‘props,”’ 
checked to see if I had our offering, donned my gear, 
loaded our car and drove back the long way over the race- 
track to the main hall. 

My husband and favourite helper, Harley J. Robinson, 
helped me unload. I wrapped one of my new yellow ropes 
around the posts at centre underneath the stage, and 
slipped it through the permanent loop at the end. I began 
circling to see the exact location of the first row of chairs 
which, when assembled, were to be exactly as they are laid 
out in my home church, Knox Presbyterian, Woodstock, 
Ont. From somewhere nearby came snickering. No matter 
where I do camp church, nothing hurts as much as the 
snickers, though I’ve been sworn at, laughed at and called 
some strange names. 

This time I couldn’t take the snickers. My jaw ached 
terribly from a recent tooth extraction. I was conscious 
that my hair looked shapeless, my eyes were puffy from the 
pain-killer prescribed for me; seven cold-sores across my 
lower lip hardly enhanced my appearance; my recent 
abdominal incision ached from too much activity since our 
arrival. 

So for the second time that morning, I told God how 
much I wanted to do a fine church for him, the finest 
within my power to make, and asked for some helpful sign. 
When I lifted my head, I looked right into the eyes of big 
John from Norwich, one of my 34 church workers, who 
smiled and asked what he could do, and Marjorie, my 
childhood Sunday school classmate, appeared beside me 
with a question. 

An ever-growing number of church workers stepped 
forward, placing chairs behind us as we made widening 
circles with the rope, until it all had been let, resulting in a 
large fan of chairs. Aisles were created by attaching two 
new ropes below the stage, stretched back in a wedge. 
Other wedges left and right of stage would seat our 
children’s choir. 

Five sections divided by four aisles to seat about 1,000 
were created in nearly 20 minutes with many strong men 
helping. Our worship leaders were a father and son, lay 
preacher Robert Sutherland and the Rev. Angus J. 
Sutherland, the John A. King family of seven musicians, 
and a male choir. People could hear from any posi- 
tion because there were 14 speakers in the ceiling. Our 
altar cloth was a huge length of 60 inch wide red uphol- 
stery cloth cut in’ half, resewn into a ten foot fringed 
square. Wildflowers, pretty weeds, or potted plants from 
home usually decorate the altar. This time a local florist 
donated planters, one was placed in the centre of the table, 
on each side were a total of 14 hanging pots. 

The musical King family includes teen-agers Ruth, 
David, Donna, Nancy; Robert, 10, and their parents, 
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by Wanda M. Robinson 


Agnes Turnbull and John A. King of Woodstock. We had 

found this delightful family through a London newspaper 
story. 
As for our choir — where do you get a choir in camp? 
One uses salesmanship. Our rally registration form listed 
the hymns for our service and a tick-box for campers will- 
ing to sing in the male or children’s choir. The registration 
number is used on the goodie-bag always presented on 
arrival at the gate. So our committee just went to the 
registration trailer with copies of the service, searched the 
hundreds of registration forms for our ‘“‘ticks,’”’ wrote a 
signed message on about three dozen copies, and popped 
them into the individual’s goodie bag. Experience had 
taught us that at the height of the excitement this number 
could double, and that is what happened. Also lists of 
local churches and a copy of our service were posted in six 
maximum traffic positions — beside each of the six port- 
able toilet units! Committee members also spread the word 
verbally. | 
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P CHURCH 


Male choir practice began a little before ten when John 
King deftly produced good music, to the surprise of the 24- 
voice choir. Children’s choir rehearsal at 10:25 grew and 
‘grew and John waited until all were in position. In their 
one rehearsal, the children responded well to John’s dis- 
cipline, consideration and authority as learned during his 
own Oxford County Junior Farmers’ choir days. . 

The Sutherlands and their son the Rev. Angus arrived at 
20 to 11 and we did a small dance in the aisle. They had 
journeyed to Congress ’75 in Hamilton the previous day, 
and July Ist weekend traffic being what it is, we were 
doubly happy to see them. The heat was fierce in the hall. 
Bob wore a shirt open at the neck; Angus his suit and 
clerical collar. In full colourful club regalia, campers 
flowed into the main hall at 10 to 11. Our rally master of 
ceremonies, Peter M. “‘Sandy’’ Young had used his own 
brand of salesmanship to induce the fullest possible at- 
tendance. 

Our service was beautiful. Near the beginning we 
October, 1975 


worked in the ‘‘Quaker Silence,’ and during this silent 
prayer, our normally bouncy group of campers of every age 
was absolutely quiet. The male choir led in three familiar 
hymns, “‘Mine Eyes Have Seen The Glory,’ ‘“‘The Lord's 
My Shepherd,” and ‘‘Amazing Grace.’’ Our children’s 
choir electrified their audience with ‘‘Hey! Hey! Anybody 
Listening?’’ plus accompanying sound effects, followed by a 
gentle ‘Birds Are Singing, Woods Are Ringing.’’ The ten 
ushers gathered over $239 in an offering for the Oxford 
Ministerial Association. 

Campers traditionally grow restless if subjected to a 
““long”’ sermon of about nine minutes, but Angus Suther- 
land had their attention for ten, speaking on ‘‘This Is the 
Day,” based on Psalm 118:14-19. ‘‘Reach Out To Jesus” 
was sung by the Kings, with our postlude a lively ‘Blowin’ 
in the Wind,” and ‘‘Put Your Hand in the Hand of the 
Man.”’ The congregation’s applause was spontaneous. 
After ‘‘“How Great Thou Art’’ people came forward to 
greet the ministers and musicians. 

Hosts, Helen and Bill of Woodstock and Donna and 
John of Norwich, led our guests to a hot and cold buffet 
lunch prepared by our ‘‘Ladies Aid.” Tilly from Wood- 
stock with helpers from there and Waterloo had assembled 
food brought before 10 a.m. Some had performed their 
5:30 a.m. kitchen duty as usual, and could hardly keep 
awake. 

The Rev. Eugene A. Ratz, secretary-treasurer of the 
Oxford Ministerial Association came, remained for a few 
minutes, signed a prepared receipt and accepted our 


’ offering with thanks. I turned to show him our church and 


it was gone! But of course it was, next on our program was 
roller skating, and everything in the main hall had to be 
moved to prepare for this event. 

After lunch, Angus borrowed a guitar and the young 
people gathered around to hear him play and sing. Others 
climbed into the grandstand to view our 321-unit trailer 
city from this elevation. The camp had received a blessing 
this day, the entire tone of Sunday was changed, sweetened 
and uplifted. By Tuesday noon, all 30 member clubs and 
associate members had left until Canada Week in 1976. 

This campout was a sophisticated one, with splendid 
facilities which are rarely available. Normally camp church 
is not so grand. It’s usually held outdoors from the back. of 
a transport truck or some other elevation. We are lucky 
indeed when we find a good lay preacher or ordained 
minister. Sometimes we have to work only with sermons or 
orders of service obtained from ministers who never see the 
resulting service. 

The church should be aware of where people go in 
summer. Campers will not give up their recreational 
vehicles in a country where winter climate imprisons, 
encouraging an annual mass exodus to the great outdoors 
in summer. This takes thousands of people away from the 
home church. The majority do not go to church from 
camp. For one thing, campers dress differently and are not 
always made welcome if they attend a nearby church in 
casual garb. Some camping units do not have room for 
extra clothes. Camping clubs remain together for the dura- 
tion of the campout. Could the church consider going to 
camp? Remember the saddle-pack preacher of old? 

Check your area for camps, their size and location. We 
travel in our trailers from April to October — from chill 
time to chill time. Perhaps those church leaders in charge 
of meeting social change could interest the church in a 
camping ministry. We need you to come to us. * 


MRS. ROBINSON is a member of Knox Church, Woodstock, Ont. 
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NEWS : 


(Continued from page 17) 


evening to Sunday afternoon. The weekend 
is intended to build up “‘community”’ in the 
participants and help develop part of the 
250 acres at Crieff for expanded use. Jobs 
include lumbering, painting, stone 
masonry, log construction, repairs, renova- 
tions to existing buildings and the making 
of nature and ski trails. The weekend will 
begin with worship and planning of task 
groups. The Sunday will fill out the 
experience of worship, renewal and dream- 
ing of dreams for the future of the com- 
munity. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the resident director: 

Rev. Bob Spencer, Crieff Hills Com- 
munity, R.R. #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0, 
Tel. 519-824-7898 


Anglican Synod meets 


The 27th general synod of The Anglican 
Church of Canada turned aside from union 
— at least on existing terms — with the 
United Church of Canada and, in a vote 
that had more immediate theological im- 
plications for the membership, decided 
that women could be ordained to the 


priesthood. 
On the question of admitting women to 
the priesthood, voting was by orders — a 


negative decision in one house would have 
negated a majority in the others — and on 
the main motion, affirmation of the prin- 
ciple, was: the laity, 88 to 18; the clergy, 75 
to 30, and the bishops, 26 to 8. 

Any diocesan bishop may now ordain a 
woman priest after consultation with the 
House of Bishops. Some diocesan bishops 
oppose the principle and have said they will 
refuse to ordain women. They were given 
this right in the enabling resolution and to 
ensure that ‘‘conscientious objectors’”’ 
would suffer no penalty in so doing, it was 
resolved that: 

‘“No bishop, priest, deacon or lay person, 
including postulants for ordination, should 
be penalized in any manner, nor suffer 
canonical disabilities, nor be forced into 
positions which violate or coerce his or her 
conscience as a result of general synod’s 
action.” 


Aid to Sahel 


The commission on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service agreed to a two 
year $3.6 million rehabilitation program in 
the Sahel countries of Africa which are just 
emerging from a five year drought. The 
commission acknowledged the need for this 
follow-up to a massive emergency assist- 
ance effort which, since 1973, had made 
available material and financial aid of 
some $20,412,338 from WCC-related 
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churches and agencies to Senegal, Mauri- 
tania, Mali, Upper Volta, Niger, and Chad. 


Cairn at Cavendish 


A bicentennial cairn was dedicated at 
Cavendish, P.E.I. to mark the 200th 
anniversary of the arrival on the island of 
William and Janet Simpson and family and 
of William Clark and John McNeill, the 
founders of the Cavendish community. 
Their descendants include the author, Lucy 
Maud Montgomery. The Hon. Gordon 


Bennett, lieutenant-governor of the prov- 
ince shared in the unveiling ceremony at 
the cairn. The log cabin erected by the 
Simpsons in 1789-90 still stands and has 
been identified with a sign. 


# 


PRESBYTERIANS at the School of Christian Writing held in Toronto were: front row, from 


C.G.I.T. 60th reunion 


All present and former leaders and 
members of the Canadian Girls in Train- 
ing are invited to the 60th anniversary 
reunion and pot luck supper. It will be held 
in Bloor Street United Church, Toronto, at 
5:30 p.m. on Saturday, November 8th. The 
speaker will be Dr. Margaret Webster. 
Register with Miss L. Griffith, 119 
Marilake Drive, Agincourt, M1S 1V8. 

On October 19th, the Toronto C.G.I.T. 
board is sponsoring a 60th anniversary 
celebration in Massey Hall, at 8 p.m. 


P.Y.P.S. convention 


The Thanksgiving convention of the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston P.Y.P.S. 
will be held in Knox Church, Midland, 
Ont., Oct. 10-13. 

The registrar is Anne Vandermey, 5822 
Bathurst St., Willowdale, Ont. tel. 635- 
0036. 


left, Mrs. Gweneth Whilsmith, Exeter, Ont.; Miss Sandra Stewart, Kingston, Ont.; Mrs. 
Heather Smith, Windsor, Ont.; Mrs. Ellen Hopkins, Ashburn, Ont.; Mrs. Lois Watson, Parkhill, 
Ont.; Dr. Sherwood Wirt, editor, Decision magazine, back row, Mrs. Jan Congram; Rev. 
Chuck Congram, Belle River, Ont.; Mrs. Joan Posno, Chatham, N.B. ~ 
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OVER $1,750 WAS RAISED in a walkathon sponsored by Trinity Church, Victoria, B.C. 

Of the 80 who started, led by Rev. Gilbert Smith, centre, more than 60 completed the 14 
miles. R.C.M.P. Constable Donald Brown finished in two hours. The money went for overseas 
famine relief and a Victoria drug rehabilitation centre. 
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150 years in 
Charlottetown 


THE KIRK of St. James, Charlottetown 


While The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is marking its centennial, the Kirk 
of St. James in Charlottetown, P.E.I. is 
celebrating its 150th anniversary. 

The Kirk, as it is commonly called, was 
the mother church of Presbyterianism in 
that part of the province. The church’s 
founders arrived from Scotland in 1770 just 
seven years after the British gained juris- 
diction of the island from the French, 
During its early years the congregation had 
no permanent minister. 

The British government allotted funds 
for the erection of a church in Charlotte- 
town but instead, the monies went towards 
payment of salaries of government officials. 
Services were conducted by visiting clergy- 
men at various places including the 
Crosskeys Inn. The first Kirk was finally 
built on the present site in 1831 and its 
successor, the present Kirk, was erected in 
1877. 

The first minister, the Rev. James 
Mackintosh, was sent out by the Glasgow 
Colonial Society of the Church of Scotland. 
The original Kirk yw ak described as ‘“‘a 
large, comfortable>: and commodious 
_ building housing the elite of Charlottetown 


at worship” presenting the impression of’ 


“size, magnificence and grandeur.” 

The second and larger church was 
erected in 1877. Recognized as one of the 
most beautiful in eastern Canada, the 
design was largely the work of the Rey. 
Kenneth MacLellan, a talented artist and 
architect. The building contract price was 
$20,000; the present insurance on the 
building is for 23 times that amount. 

The many stained glass windows, noble 
Gothic architecture, memorial tablets, 
memorial chapel and chancel furnishings 
all combine to make the Kirk a most 
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The Bible in Communist Lands 


For Bibles for Eastern BuLODe the Bible Society needs over 
$300,000 this year. 

Bible Society Senptire distribution in Communist 
countries has tripled in 5 years. 

A valid way to meet an urgent need. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
_ Se eae National Office 
“,Wae".° Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 
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A TIMELY CHRISTMAS GIFT FACE TO FACE, 


an album 
featuring the 
Presbyterian 
Centennial Choir 


FACE TO FaCE is the sound track 
of the multi-media presentation 
shown at the General Assembly and 
the Centennial Congress. It includes 
the two Centennial hymns: ‘‘Come 
and praise the Lord with me,” ‘‘At 
last has dawned this long awaited 
year” and seven other favourites. 


Price — $6.45 postpaid. 


Order from: 
Delaney Drive, Mississauga, 
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gracious and strikingly magnificent house 
of worship. 

Special services with special music have 
marked the anniversary. Various groups 
including the militia and the I.O.D.E. have 
come to worship in the Kirk. 

To insure the maintainance of church 
history, old records and documents are 
being preserved and displays are planned. 
Leadership during the 150th anniversary 
period has been given by the present 
minister, the Rev. John R. Cameron. 

/ by Claudette Callbeck 


A CAKE IS CUT at the Kirk by Mrs. W.A. 
Stewart. At left is George Chandler, an 
elder, at right, Rev. John R. Cameron. 


Family conference 


The second annual family conference of 
Chalmers Church, Calgary, Alta. was held 
at Pioneer Lodge, Tundre, Alta. with Rev. 
Dr. Frank S. Morley of White Rock, B.C. 
as the speaker. 


Fifty-one members and children at- 


tended the conference, at which serious 
study of Christian themes was mixed with 
outdoor recreation. 


THE BEGGS FAMILY enjoying life. 


BRUCE GORDON on the trampoline. 
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Bible selling centres 


You may be able to buy a New Testa- 
ment at the local hardware store! In 
coming months Scripture Courtesy Centres 
or Good News Stands will be appearing in 
all types of stores across Canada. 

The Canadian Bible Society is offering 


attractive portable units to make copies of 


scripture more readily available. The 
society will provide a wide variety of Bibles, 
Testaments, and other scripture portions to 
be sold at cost. The retailer will make no 
profit. 

The Rev. Howard G. Zurbrigg, national 
distribution secretary of the Canadian 
Bible Society is, optimistic. “We expect that 
these Scripture Courtesy Centres will be 
popping up all across Canada. The pro- 
gram has been extremely successful in the 
United States where 1,200 such units had 
been established by the end of 1974.” 

What are possible locations for Good 
News Stands? “You name it,” says Zur- 
brigg. ‘““Stores of every kind, motels, doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ waiting rooms, and 
church rotundas. Just wherever we can find 
a volunteer.” 

The national office of the Canadian 
Bible Society in Toronto has starter kits for 
those wanting to establish a Good News 
Stand. 


PERSONALS 


Our two delegates to the World Council 
of Churches fifth Assembly in Nairobi, 


Kenya will be Mrs. John A. Johnston of 


Hamilton, Ont. and Rev. Dr. Donald C. 
Smith of Medicine Hat, Alta. 

The Rev. E.S. Hales of Hunter River, 
P.E.I. retired from the active ministry on 
August 31st. 

The Rev. Kenneth W. House resigned as 
minister of Fallingbrook Church, Toronto 
and retired effective August 31st. 

Rev. Dr. James Dunn has returned to 
White Rock, B.C., after supplying the 
pulpit at Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont. 
during July and August. 


Go ahead, 
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the line is open 


‘by Linnea Hallin 


STRANGE, is it not, that lack of com- 
munication should be such a favorite topic 
these days? The press, radio and TV are 
hooked on the subject, ministers preach it, 
schools teach it and everyone talks about it 
— this phenomenon of not being able to 
communicate. This in an age when never 
before has there been such means of fast 
communication. 

A communications manager was visiting 
in our home recently. Suddenly a phone 
started ringing. It wasn’t ours. The man 
reached into his pocket, pulled out a 
gadget smaller than a pocket-sized camera, 
and spoke to his young daughter. He was 
wanted at the office and they had called his 
home. 

How wonderful for his motherless child- 
ren to have this direct line to their father at 
all times. This thought brought to mind 
another line of direct communication — 
the one to our heavenly Father. Too often 
we neglect to keep this line open and in 
good repair, and the fault is all on our end. 
Use strengthens it, neglect widens the gap 
between us and God. Communication is 
important. 

Some don’t believe that God exists. The 
“‘God is dead”’ ideology is not new — Vol- 
taire said it almost 200 years ago. Voltaire 
is dead, but most of us have had experiences 
that convince us God is not. | 

Many who do believe that God does 
exist, feel that they have no means of com- 
municating with him. They discount prayer 
completely. Others say only the weak, who 
cannot stand alone, need him. These they 
say are looking for a father image to cling 
to, or a sort of crutch to hold them up in 
time of need. 

If ever there were to come a time when 
communication with God were to break 
down, all over the world, we would probably 
have a holocaust. Prayer is a two-way 
communication system. The line is always 
open. 

When we take time to listen, to hear his 
will, and quietly obey, it gives us strength. 
We feel that with his help we can face the 
sorrow, pain and misfortunes that come to 
all. By our prayers we can also prevent evil 
from getting the upper hand in this world. 

_ Sometimes when life gets us down we are — 
apt to cry, as Job did, “Oh, that I knew 
where to find him he would put 
strength in me.”’ 

Yet, even in his despair, Job knew all 
would be well in time and goes on to say, 
‘“*.. .when he has tried me, I shall come 
forth as gold.” 

When his time of suffering was over Job 
was richly rewarded for having remained ‘ 
obedient to God. Many can testify from | 
personal experience that in their hour of | 
affliction they cried to God and he heard 
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their prayers and they were comforted 
beyond all expectation. 

“I always believed that God existed,”’ 
said a mother, “‘but things were going well, 
my life is a busy one and I never thought 
of praying. All that changed when my 
eight-year-old son stepped on a nail.”’ 

‘“‘Mom, am I going to die?” asked Jackie 
as his mother was rushing him to the near- 
est hospital. ““Of course not,” she answered 
with a lightheartedness she did not feel. 
“Don’t you think God has enough trouble 
now without you?”’ 

A few days later it looked as though he 
didn’t. The boy’s father and mother prayed 
for the first time in years. They felt his 
loving presence and knew they were not 
alone. Even when the doctors said their son 
might not make it, they could pray ‘‘Thy 
will be done,”’ with complete trust in him. 

When the crisis was over and their son 
had made a miraculous recovery, the 
mother said, “It took a rusty nail to bring 
us back to God.” 

A lot of people, when they aren’t talking 
about the lack of communication on every 
level, are bemoaning the terrible mess the 
world is in and say no power on earth can 
change either situation. They could be 
right. On the other hand, when we aren’t 
satisfied with a transaction we have made 
with a large corporation, or the local meat 
market, we immediately try to communi- 
cate with ‘‘the man at the top.”” We know 
he has the power to straighten things out. 
Peace and happiness — isn’t that what we 
want for all mankind? Let’s communicate 
with God, if we truly believe that ‘“‘the earth 
is the Lord’s.”’ 

Frank C. Laubach called prayer ‘‘the 
mightiest force in the world.”’ Through 
prayer we communicate with God. With 
God all things are possible. Let us pray. 
The line is open. 


Office staff vacancies 


From time to time there are vacancies 
for clerks, typists, secretaries and book- 
keepers in the national offices of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 

The executive staff would like to encour- 
age Presbyterians from all parts of this 
country to share in the work of the church 
at the national level. If you are interested in 
serving in some capacity write for a job 
application form to Rev. J.C. Cooper, sec- 
retary, Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Anniversaries 


118th — Union Church, Mira Ferry, N.S., Aug. 
10, (Rev. H.L. McCall). 

142nd — Farquharson Church, Middle River, 
N.S., Aug. 10, (Rev. Lee M. MacNaughton). 

144th — Lake Ainslie Church, N.S., Aug. 3, 
(Rev. Lee M. MacNaughton). 


112th — Knox Church, Gorrie, Ont., Sept. 21, 
(Rev. J.C. Brush). 

112th — St. Andrew’s Church, Molesworth, 
Ont., Sept. 28, (Rev. J.C. Brush). 
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Tranquil 
Beauty | 


We believe that cemeteries are 
also for the living. For nearly 
one hundred and fifty years 
Toronto Trust Cemeteries have 
been creating places of interest 
and beauty. Among the many 
items of note are the finest 
collection of identified trees and 
shrubs in the Toronto Region, 
unusual sun-dials, Formal Gar- 
dens, an authentic Japanese 
Garden, and a Conservatory 
exhibiting many exotic plants. 
As a non-profit, public service 
organization at least 50% of all 
moneys received from the sale 
of lots is allocated to the Per- 
petual Care Fund in order to 
ensure continued maintenance. 


At present the Trustees administer: 


Mount Pleasant Cemetery & Crematorium Pine Hills Cemetery 
Prospect Cemetery & Crematorium York Cemetery 
Toronto Necropolis & Crematorium Beechwood Cemetery 


Your inspection is invited or informative literature is available on 
request from: 


Toronto Trust Cemeteries 


1643 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. M4T 2A1 
Telephone: 485-9171 


No salesman will call. 


Southern Ontario’s 
Friendly 


Retirement Haven! 


A Residence for Senior Citizens at Dufferin and Bloor Streets 
* Carefree Living * Congenial Company * Gracious Dining 
* Convenient Transportation * Close to Everything 
* All Rooms Have Individual Heat Control 


‘If you are 60 years of age or over and in reasonably good health, inquire 
today. For further information, phone 537-3135 or write to: 


Dept. PR, New Horizons Tower 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 


ALY MORIONE "OWER 


New Horizons Tower is operated as a nor-profit organization 
by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 


Also 
SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
for senior citizens who are looking for accommodation while their families or companions are vacationing. 
Phone 537-3135 for details. 


SEE/HEAR 


Audio-visuals 


A handy little reference book entitled 
Audiovisual Idea Book for Churches by 
Mary and Andrew Jensen and published in 
paperback by Augsburg Press recently 
caught my eye. Simple in style, introduc- 
tory in treatment and comprehensive in 
scope, this is a good book for your church 
library. Everything is written to help the 
local congregation understand and use tape 
recorders, phonographs, headphones, 
amplifiers, cameras, screens, slides, pro- 
jectors, television, puppets, posters, 
bulletin boards, pictures, maps, drama and 
banners. It definitely meets a need! 


Biblical cartoons 


A collection of cartoons on_ biblical 
themes from the pen of Jill Burnie has been 
published under the title Thou Shalt 
Not.... by Galliard. Often the cartoons 
display real insight into the biblical event 
or saying; at other times the passage is too 
literally interpreted to be helpful. For me 
the book has potential as an aid in Chris- 
tian education. One change might have 
made it more helpful. Rather than just a 
text in the body of the cartoon it would 


have been better, especially for children, if 


the text had been printed. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 325 
DEPT. PR 


Greenwood 


In an earlier review of John Greenwood’s 
Peace on Earth, a collection of John’s 
hymns and song in the folk tradition, I 
reported several errors in the lyrics and in 
the music. That edition was sold out (and 
well it should have been, it’s a fine song- 
book). John has eliminated the minor 
errors that had been noted (no pun in- 
tended) and has expanded the number of 
hymns and songs. The result is a delight! 
Get your guitar tuned up. Get a copy of 
Peace on Earth 2nd ed. Get ready for good 
listening! 


Jesus folk 


Some of the 44 songs collected in Jesus 
Folk are already well known, for example: 
“Christ is the Lord of the Smallest Atom” 
and ‘‘Ballad of the Carpenter,’ and others, 
also related to the question ‘“‘Who do men 
say that I am?”’ are new. By my count, just 
over half of the hymns are published here 
for the first time. Jesus Folk is published 
by Galliard. 


Pardon My Prejudice 

Humour finds it difficult to cross national 
and cultural borders. Many of the cartoons 
refer to contemporary British problems in 
Pardon My Prejudice (Galliard) and there- 
fore don’t have quite the impact here. 


‘‘ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 
HARCOURTS 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 


Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen S¢t., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


eb) 
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BULLAS GLASS Lrp 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


Telephone 
364-4408 


COOKE?’ en TRAVE L. presents the beautiful - - - 


See New Orleans — Port Everglades — Port-au-Prince — 
Montego Bay — Puerto Cortes — San Tomas-de Castilla 


— Belize — Cozumel-Playa del Carmen. 


A Quality 16 Day MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR — 


Departing November 28, 1975. 


7 TALBOT STREET WEST 


LEAMINGTON, ONTARIO 
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featuring 
the New 


ROYAL 
VIKING 
SEA 


COOKE’S TRAVEL 


Others are more easily translatable into our 
culture and therefore retain their funny- 
power. The 42 cartoons are from leading 
British newspapers. For the most part they 
will make you laugh or cry, or more likely, 
laugh and cry. 


O.T. readings 


When Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, Micaiah and 
Elisha meet Carroll, Steinbeck, Camus, 
Shakespeare, Dickinson, Bonhoeffer and 
many others, the sum total is a stimulating 
approach to the prophets of old, and the 
prophets, dreamers etc. of our day. Billy 
Liar interprets Elisha, Robinson Crusoe 
helps us to understand Samuel. This 
anthology of readings “‘drawn from likely 
and unlikely sources’ easily wins a pro- 
minent place on my bookshelves. Prophets 
in Action is edited by Edmund Banyard 
and published by Galliard. 


Right-on 


Right-On Ideas for Youth Groups has 
been around for almost two years now and 
it’s still a popular book. Included among 
the many ideas are crowd breakers, indoor 
and outdoor games, skits, fund raising 
ideas for publicity and promotion, The 
book is compiled by Wayne Rice and Mike © 
Yaconelli, and published by Zondervan. 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
ai yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts. 


Write for Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, LSM 2C2. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


PLEASE send your Record address label 
with any notice of change. 


LEAMINGTON 326-3258 
WINDSOR (Toll Free) 776-5432 
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Another album 


Hosannah Praise the Lord: Healing 
Songs of the Spirit by Tom Shelley is from 
Alba House. It is an album I want to like 
but can’t. Tom Shelley is probably great in 
person and he certainly has fine back-up 
musicians on guitar, banjo and: bass. His 
diction is also excellent. Still, there are 
problems. The music is easily forgettable; 
Shelley has no tremulant in his voice and as 
a result it sometimes sounds flat. He 
annoyingly drops the ‘‘g’’’s on all ‘‘ing”’ 
words while emphasizing the consonants at 
all other times (even the ‘‘s’’ ’s). Hosannah 
is available from St. Paul Audio / Visual 
Centre, 3022 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 
M6B 3TS. L.E. Siverns 


Film reviews 


Sample copies of a new publication that 
reviews 16mm films recommended for 
church use are available upon request from 
Mission Education, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 

Published as a supplement to Film 
Information, which deals with films distri- 
buted to cinemas, the new service is offered 
by the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 

Subjects covered in the first two issues 
include world hunger, apartheid in South 
Africa, women in today’s world, and senior 
citizens. 
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AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Hampton, N.B. the children commemorated the Presbyterian 


centennial by raising $57 for inter-church aid. 


HYMN OF THE MONTH 


FOR THIS ISSUE of The Record, 
the hymn of the month might, in 
reality, be considered the hymn-tune 
of the month for it serves to intro- 
duce Walter Greatorex’s magnificent 
and spirited tune ‘‘Woodlands.”’ It 
was written for Dr. Butler’s ‘Lift up 
your hearts’’ and named after one of 
at Gresham’s School, 
Norfolk, England, where Greatorex 
was director-of music. 


the houses 


Two fine hymns in the Book of 


Praise have this tune to emphasize 
their compelling demands on those 
who sing them. The first, ‘‘Tell out 


my soul’’ (244) was undoubtedly by 
the New English Bible setting of the 
Magnificat (Luke 1, 46-55). It obli- 
gates the Christian to constantly 
declare the majesty and might of our 
Lord. The second, “Lift up your 
hearts”’ (461) is one of command, 
dedication and response. The author, 
Dr. Montagu Butler, was headmaster 
at Harrow and later, master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
wrote the hymn for the Harrow 
School hymn book (1881) and, set to 
Greatorex’s bold tune, has become a 
great favourite. Carman H. Milligan 


Only one bran cereal 
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contains prune 
and fig 


concentrates... 
Nabisco 100% Bran... 


the gentle laxative cereal. 


To help maintain natural 
regularity enjoy a delicious- 
tasting breakfast of Nabisco 
100% Bran at least three 
times a week. 


Nabisco 100% Bran can 
provide the bulk your system 
may need to keep you active, 
healthy and regular. Vitamin. 
enriched with Riboflavin, 
Thiamine and Iron. 
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BOOKS 


LOVE AND SUCCESS, by Karl Stern 
Psychiatry and philosophy are discussed 
from a religious viewpoint in this fasci- 
nating book by a Roman Catholic, Jewish- 
born psychiatrist. His thought ranges 
through literature, well-known person- 
alities like composer Richard Strauss to 
Mrs. Oswald, mother of Kennedy’s 
assassin, to medical ethics, anti-semitism 
and Christian humanism, as well as more 
conventional psychiatric concerns. Read it 
a little at a time, then ponder, for many 
fresh insights are here. (Doubleday, $9.95) 


THE HISTORY OF THE FREE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
1893-1970., by the Reverend A. McPherson 


This is the record of a small but valiant 
communion, anxious to maintain their 
especial witness and willing to make great 
sacrifices to this end. The Free Presby- 
terian Church came into being as a result 
of the adoption of the Declaratory Act by 
the 1893 General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland. The claim was that the 
Declaratory Act completely undermined 
the doctrine of the church as set forth in 
The Westminster Confession of Faith. 

The principal tenets of the church are 
the infallibility of the word of God as set 
forth in the King James Version of the 
Bible and the absolute authority of The 
Westminster Confession of Faith. In their 
services they use the metrical Psalms 
without organ or other musical instrument. 
They practise tithing. They believe that the 
Lord’s day should be free of all work except 
that which is strictly of necessity or mercy. 

They read out of their church a Cana- 
dian congregation whose kirk session per- 
mitted their members to use public trans- 
portation in coming to church on the 
Lord’s day. They repudiate the World 
Council of Churches and quote with ap- 
proval the opinion of Malcolm Muggeridge 
regarding the Upsala Conference: “I 
cannot see how, apart from the desultory 
use of the cross as a symbol and the garb of 
some of the delegates, anyone could have 
possibly known that the occasion had 
anything to do with the Christian religion.” 

They are opposed to the position of 
Britain in the European Common Market, 
to the use of hymns in the service of 
worship, to bazaars, sales of work, social 
meetings, Burns concerts and dinners, in 
connection with the activities of the church. 
They are also opposed to prayers at the 
grave, to the modern custom of observing 
Christmas and Easter and to their 
members becoming Free Masons. They 
have established congregations in Scotland, 
Canada, and other countries. To these con- 
gregations they send forth deputies to visit 
and encourage them. 
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One interesting feature in their church 
courts is the extensive use of substantive 
motions rather than the employment of 
amendments as with us. (Obtainable from 
Rev. John Walter Ross, Free Presbyterian 
Manse, Lochcarron, Ross-shire, Scotland 
1V54 8YD, £2) E.A. Thomson 


CHRONICLES OF A COMER, and other 
religious science fiction stories, edited by 
Roger Elwood: 

The six short stories in this collection are. 
generally well written and enjoyable read- 
ing. Although each author has a different 
style and approach, they all look to a simi- 
lar social or theological message. Some of 
these tales grip your mind with suspense, 
others send you off on flights of fantasy 
and religious speculation. Picture alien 
races or future sdcieties whose faith is 
radically different, yet strangely related to 
our own. Take the perilous journey to 
Jerusalem as preparations are being made 
for the final millennial struggle. You may 
become enchanted! (United Publishers, 
$2.95) Robert Spencer 


THE MONEY-CHANGERS, by Arthur 
Hailey 

This best-selling author’s latest effort 
takes us into the world of banking and 
finance. As he always does when writing 
about any field, he gives a vivid, fascinating 
picture of its inner workings and power 
struggle. Alex Vandervoort is the classical 
“good guy,’ an idealist who among other 
things believes the bank needs a social 
conscience. In opposition is Roscoe 
Heyward, whose conservatism in banking 


practices is tinged by a form of Christianity 
in which he equates righteousness with 
rigidity and ruthlessness. And the women 
executives now appearing in banking are 
represented by Edwina D’Orsey, a percep- 
tive, able bank manager. A_ thought- 
provoking as well as highly readable book. 
(Doubleday, $10.95) 


DON’T SAY YES WHEN YOU WANT 
TO SAY NO, by Herbert Fensterheim, 
Ph.D., and Jean Baer 

Assertiveness training deats with the art 
of standing up’ for your rights without’ 
hurting others. Using case histories of 
people in difficult situations, here is prac- 
tical help, beginning with an exploration of 
how we can pinpoint our problem areas, 
then on to such things as communicating 
with the boss, returning merchandise to a 
store, productive arguments with loved 
ones and even, losing weight. The idea is 
that if you change your actions, you'll 
change the way you feel about yourself, and 
how others feel about you. (Musson, 
$11.50) 


THE NEW EMILY POST’S ETIQUETTE, 
by Elizabeth L. Post 

This famous guide has been updated to 
cover new situations arising in our chang- 
ing times. The 978-page volume tells us 
what to do when you visit and your host is 
watching TV, when neighbours don’t res- 
pect your privacy, how to terminate tele- 
phone calls, teach children manners, deal 
with in-law situations and mbre. Also we 
discover updated ways to handle more 
traditional problems. (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $14.90) 


THE DECISION MAKERS, by Lyle E. 
Schaller 

This is not a how-to book as much as it | 
is a description of how some churches have 
made decisions, good and bad. Schaller 
makes it clear that he is applying the same 
sociological principles to the church as he 
would apply to any secular organization. 
Therefore the book may not appeal to some 
Christians looking for God’s work in their 
church. Schaller examines carefully what 
people have done and are likely to do in: 
given situations, calling the churches to 
learn how to use the insights of modern 
behavioural sciences in facing their prob- 
lems. (Welch, $5.95) Zander Dunn 


THE SPIRITUAL FRONTIER, by Allen 
Spraggett and William Y. Rauscher 

This is an excellent introduction to the 
various aspects of psychic phenomena. The 
authors raise many questions about com- 
munication with the dead, dreams, prayer, 
healing, ghosts, automatic writing, reincar- 
nation, to name only a few topics. I was im- 
pressed with the honesty with which they 
treated every subject and with their 
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Christian perspective. A fascinating, well- 


written, disturbing and provocative book. 


Only the price prevents me from urging you 
to buy it. But you should read it. (Double- 
day, $9.25) Zander Dunn 


WHY JOHNNY CAN’T LEARN, by Opal 
Moore 

For anyone looking for an extensive list 
of criticisms of modern elementary educa- 
tion and the theories on which it is based, 
this should prove more than adequate. The 
conflict between the biblical view of life 
and that of our educational system is illus- 
trated. 

Even though the book is quite un- 
balanced in its criticism and in some areas 
extremely negative, it is well worth reading, 
especially by parents and school board 
members. There is good reason to question 
the many previously untried methods and 
theories of educational experts, of which 
our children are the victims. (Mott Media, 
$2.95) Wallace Whyte 

Family Life Committee 


SKY MAN ON THE TOTEM POLE, by 
Christie Harris 
Christie Harris is a master story teller, as 
good as an Indian Shaman. Her magical, 
mystical images give us a sensitive view of 
the old west coast Indian culture as she 
unravels a thrilling tale about the possible 
origin of the Thunderbird myth. It’s also a 
parable, teaching us the Indian reverence 
for all life. If we would adopt even half of 
it, our ecological problems would be solved. 
An ecological thriller that will interest 
everyone, but especially a youngster with an 
inquiring mind. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$7.95) 
Mabel Haourt 


A TREASURY OF GREAT RECIPES, by 
Mary and Vincent Price 
Stuffed trout, scallop shells with baby 
lobster tails, quenelles ambassade. Sound 
delicious? How often have you visited a 
high class restaurant and wished you could 
repeat the meal at home? This beautiful 
leather-bound book is either for you or the 
real gourmet. The simple, concise recipes 
and the menus are from some of the most 
famous restaurants in the world, but the 
ingredients are ones you would want to save 
for special occasions. (McLeod, $27.50) 
Mary Whitson 


THE DOCTOR GAME, by W. Gifford- 
Jones, M.D. 

How to get the truth from your doctor, 
the perils of unnecessary surgery, finding a 


_doctor when you’re new in town, and recog- 


nizing a bad doctor are among dozens of 
practical questions discussed in this highly 
readable, provocative volume. Whether or 
not you agree with the author’s conclusions 
— and some won’t — they will make you 
think. (McClelland and Stewart, $7.95) 
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Share 
your, 
love 


—should little 
children have to ' 
go it alone when 

the rest of us have 
so much? 


Christian Children’s Fund is 


° EXPERIENCED ° ECONOMICAL 
© EFFICIENT ° CONSCIENTIOUS 


@ This has been our performance for nearly 40 years — today, stronger 
than ever. 
@ Our Audited Financial Statement for the fiscal year 1973-74 shows: 


© Total operating expenses were 
8.3% of total receipts. 

e Advertising, included above, was 
2.8% of total receipts. 

© A 23.6% increase in new Canadian 
sponsors. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is an independent, non-sectarian, non- 
political, non-profit, incorporated charitable organization, registered with 
the Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, No. 0211987-01-13. 

For 36 years Christian Children’s Fund has been helping to meet. the urgent 
needs of destitute, abandoned and needy children throughout the world. 
Every day requests are received from social, mission and government work- 
ers to admit these children to our nearly 900 Homes and Projects, 

Areas of greatest need are: India, Philippines, Taiwan, Indonesia, Africa, 
Mexico, Central America and South America. Will you help one of these 
kiddies to a new beginning in life? Write today. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


RP 

| 

: 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 

§ I wish to sponsor a boy (J girl (J for CCF is experienced, effi- 

@ one year in a country of greatest need] cient, economical and con- 

: orrinvCName Country) onthe scat cc scientious. Approved by the 

I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). ies ra Branch of the 

g Enclosed is payment for the ept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 

a full year (J first month [J registered with the U.S. 

HI cannot “sponsor” a child but want Committee on Voluntary 

i ret Foreign Aid, Christian 

i PODER PN RITE AR Uh socn eben! soy +> Children’s Fund has been 

i (1 Please send me more information. helping children around the 

| INARI Ne ele eh eR tees thecal anaes RUN ath. world since 1938 and at 

| Address MStelShsiie Nera cdieraletuveltal s icles eta eae siete, a present assists over 170,000 
PLACEWA hoi nated gow ce Provan. children in nearly 900 Homes and projects 


Postal Codey ivan scam iat P-10-75 in over 60 countries, 


--- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---+ 


CLIMB EV’RY MOUNTAIN, by Beverly 
Tillett 

Called ‘The Inspirational Songbook,”’ 
this is a collection of songs and hymns that 
will appeal to those who love the old gos- 
pel songs. Although some selections are 
contemporary they are in the gospel tradi- 
tion, such as “‘Put Your Hand in the 
Hand’’ and ‘‘I Believe.’’ There are also 
many favourite oldies such as ‘“‘The Old 
Rugged Cross’? and ‘*‘Blessed Assur- 
ance.’’ Well bound in loose-leaf large 
format for easy playing, the songs are ar- 
ranged for piano, organ and guitar. Three 
sections include inspirational, religious 
and’ Christmas songs. (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $8.95) 


DISCOVERING THE ~ BIBLICAL 
WORLD, by Harry Thomas Frank 

The people, archaeology, history and 
landscape of the Bible are discussed in an 
interesting style, free from the academic 
dryness that spoils so many books of this 
type. It reads more like a story than a 
history, yet is backed by thorough know- 
ledge. And the illustrations alone are 
worth the price — over 200 photos in col- 
our and black and white, over 50 maps, 15 
town plans, 7 diagrams and a Bible history 
time chart. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$16.95). 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


On August 31 the receipts from 
congregations for the General 
Assembly's budget amounted to 
$1,011,957, as compared to 
$952,834 at the same time last 
year. 

Expenditures for the eight 
months totalled $2,287,774, as 
against $1,080,016 for that period 
in 1974. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) contributed 
$230,000 for missions and the 
W.M.S. (E.D.) gave $18,000. 


THE BEE AND THE ROSE, by Peter De 
Rosa 

A tiny book, only 79 pages, that you’ll 
read again and again. It’s a fantasy about a 
bee who discovers the way of liberation 
from the restricted, well-regulated life of a 
beehive. Fanciful colour artwork by 
Nicole Hollander combines with the text to 
make this a surprisingly powerful, moving 
story. The kind of thing to pick up when 
you need a lift. (Argus, paper, $1.95). 


.FUN WITH HANDCRAFT, by Opal 
Brown 
A tiny book of simple handcraft ideas, 
using easy-to-obtain materials such as 
paper bags to make a doll’s shopping bag, 
and tree limbs to make pins. Forty-four 
projects are briefly and simply described, 
for all ages. (Welch, paper, $1.25) 
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SO... HELP ME, LORD, by Alton H. 
Wilson 

Sensitive prayer-poems voicing feel- 
ings, hopes and experiences from a male 
point of view, that are deeply personal, 
about such everyday things as. marriage, 
parenthood, moving and the need to be a 
little boy again. (Doubleday, $4.50) 
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CREATIVE AGGRESSION, by Dr. 
George R. Bach, Dr. Herb Goldberg 

Although we live in a violence-filled 
society we feel we must pretend to be 
‘nice guys.’’ By doing so we endanger 
our mental health, the authors contend. 
Too often our nice behaviour masks sup- 
pressed natural anger and aggression. And 
we express it indirectly, making life mis- 
erable for everybody, ourselves included. 
In case histories we’ll find ourselves and 
our friends, from the procrastinator to the 
non-rewarder. And constructive sugges- 
tions for using aggressiveness creatively 
are given. Even how to have a good mari- 
tal row. (Doubleday, $9.95) 


P.E.T. — PARENT EFFECTIVENESS 
TRAINING, by Dr. Thomas Gordon 
This brought out mixed emotions in me. 
Some parts I agreed with, others I ques- 
tioned severely. The author rightly claims 
that becoming parents is a lifelong com- 
mitment for which we are unprepared. He 
shows the pitfalls of being too au- 
thoritarian or permissive, and gives 
specific directions for being an effective 
parent. But the individual must decide for 
his or herself how useful its ideas are. 
(Musson, $7.95) 
-Mary Whitson 


RELIGIONS OF THE EAST, by Anne 
Bancroft 

A thoughtfully-written book about 
Eastern religions, the author has given a 
summary of beliefs and practises pre- 
sented in an almost poetic form. Included 
are the central teachings of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Tibetan and Tantric Buddh- 
ism, Zen Buddhism, Taoism and Sufism. 
Well illustrated in black and white. (Hein- 
nemann, $14.95) 


THE FEELING CHILD, by Arthur 
Janov 

The provocative initiator of Primal 
Therapy, where neurotics re-enact painful 
childhood experiences, here outlines ideas 
about child-raising gleaned from patients 
and research. He reveals common failures 
of most parents in recognizing their 
offspring’s needs, plus problems from fear 
of the dark to emotional consequences of 
divorce. Neurosis, Janov believes, may 
even begin while the child is still in its 
mother’s uterus. The most fascinating 
chapters contain recollections by patients 
of their own childhoods and relationships 
with parents. (Musson, $9.25) 
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AT KNOX CHURCH, Stratford, Ont. Rev. 
Frederick Neill, centennial chariman, E.D. 
Smith and former minister Dr. Wm. Weir. 


At Stratford, Ont. an active committee 
has arranged centennial celebrations 
through 1975 at Knox Church. During the 
year the 60th anniversary of the present 
building and the 131st anniversary of the 
congregation were observed. 

A wreath was placed in memory of Fire 
Chief H. Durkin,» Police Chief J.A. 
McCarthy and Constable M. Hamilton, 
who were killed when fire destroyed Knox 
Church on May 13, 1913. 

For two Sundays the congregation held 
joint services with St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church in Stratford. 

Over $2,600 was raised at a “‘starvation”’ 
dinner, and the proceeds divided between 
inter-church aid and the Mennonite central 
committee. Members of some 30 congre- 
gations representing ten denominations 
shared in this. 

The centennial program will continue in 
November with a mission weekend and an 
old time supper. 

At Hamilton, Ont. in South Gate Church 
the stories of the pioneers Lucy Baker and 
the Rev. John Black, were told by having 


children draw from a trunk articles of 


clothing and items in connection with their 
lives. These were added to coat stands as 
the Rev. T.M. Bailey narrated. 

In Montreal, Que. at Knox Crescent and 
Kensington Church many persons dressed 
in period costumes for the centennial ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. Dr. C.J. MacKay, 
who arrived at the church in a caleche. On 
another Sunday the Korean choir from 
Japan led the praise. 

At Calgary, Alta., the eight Presbyterian 
churches sponsored a centennial float in 
the Calgary Stampede parade. 

At Dunblane, Ont. the congregations of 
Knox Church, Burgoyne and Tolmie 
Memorial Church, Port Elgin, joined in an 
open air service at the site of Dunblane 
Church, the oldest in Bruce County still in 
use. Rev. Dr. Hugh Davidson was the 
preacher and James McClure of Chesley 
the precentor. 

On the 15th anniversary of Guildwood 
Community Church, Toronto, guests 
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received lapel pins .commemorating the 
Presbyterian centennial, designed by 
former minister the Rev. Gordon Fish, as 
well as a history of the church. Other 
activities included a musical evening. After 
the Sunday service conducted by the Rev. 
A.G. MacDougall, charter members Mrs. 
Grace Skeet and Mrs. Vilda Lumley cut 
anniversary cakes. 


At Vancouver, B.C. the West Point Grey 
congregation has designed and is planning 
to produce a silver medallion to com- 
memorate the Presbyterian centennial. The 
aim is to have the medallions ready for 
distribution before Christmas. 

At Sackville, N.B. three centennial 
events were held on separate occasions in 
St. Andrew’s Church. The first was con- 
ducted by the church school, and the pupils 
gave $100 for an orphan in the Abey Home 
in India. 

The second was presentation of an 
oratorio by members of the church school. 
The third was a service at which centennial 
certificates were presented to Ralph E. 
Dykeman, clerk of session, Mrs. Helen 
Craise Beale, organist, and Miss Jessie E. 
Craise, church school superintendent. 

At Bellafield, Man. the centennial was 
commemorated in Knox Church, known 
locally as the Gaelic church. A luncheon 
was served after the services by the ladies of 
Bellafield and Killarney. 

At Mira Ferry, N.S. open house was held 
for three days before the 118th anniversary 
services, with four choirs and five Gaelic 
singers leading the praise, to commemorate 
the Presbyterian centennial. 


At Thunder Bay, Ont. a service was held 
in the reconstructed Old Fort William to 
mark the Presbyterian centennial. It was in 
one of the buildings of the fort that the first 
Presbyterian services were held in the year 
1869. They were conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Topp of Knox Church, Toronto. 

The guest preacher was the Rev. George 
E. Dobie of Ottawa, whose father was the 
first child baptized in the Lakehead area by 
the Rey. Donald McKeracher who was the 
first settled Presbyterian minister. The 
service was conducted by Rev. Dr. Agnew 
H. Johnston of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Thunder Bay. Long handled offering 
baskets were borrowed from St. Patrick's 
R.C. Cathedral for the occasion. 


RODERICK MacLENNAN, clerk of session, 
St. Andrew's Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., 
pipes the party to the fort. 
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COOKE’S CHURCH, CHILLIWACK, B.C., held a conventicle service in Conmbe valley to mark the 
Presbyterian centenary. Rev. Douglas Anderson (in sunglasses) was piped in by 
Henry Gibson. Behind the minister is the precentor, Jack Keith. 


Communication 


My wife was making a chart for her 
fifth grade class. She had stenciled in 
large letters COMMU, when our 
five-year old neighbour (a genius who 
reads grown-up books) appeared. 


HO Risa hat %s' \oimne tito.» be 
‘communication’, she declared. She was 
wrong: it was to be “community.” But 


saw the common property of the two 
words and made an educated guess. 
Communication and community 
belong together in more ways than a 
common root word (Latin communicare, 
“to converse, talk together, share”). Men 
ought to be brothers since they have a 
common father, common blood, common 
needs. Yet there is little community 
among men. They don’t communicate. 
Even husband and wife live together 


without ever really knowing one another. 
A stock comic situation portrays a couple 
at home, each talking incessantly about 
his own concerns and neither paying 
attention to the other. 

How can we who accept such isolation 
ever hope for world community? Can 
community ever begin if we are blind and 
deaf to the deepest needs of one another? 

Oh, let us learn to listen. We will never 
be human till we become sensitive to the 
needs of those around us. Let us 
communicate, stretching hands to one 
another across the void. Then perhaps we 
can develop community, oats with one 
another, even being lifted to the highest 
communion where we are joined together 
by the shared life of our elder brother in 
the family of God. Turner N. Clinard 
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AT HARRINGTON, ONT. a cairn to honour early settlers who established Knox Church in 1857 was 
unveiled by Mrs. James Thomson and dedicated by Rev. Cecil Cunningham, right. The preacher at 
the Decoration Day service was Rev. Wallace Wadland of Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A., and 
participating were Rev. Dr. James Semple and his United Church congregation. 


IN WINNIPEG eleven new communicants joined 
Westwood Church after six months of 
instruction. They are shown with Rev. George 
Vais and session clerk Ed Bell. 


BURNING THE MORTGAGE at St. Andrew's 
Church, Hillsburgh, Ont. are, from the 

left: Walter McFee, chairman, building 
committee, Mrs. Mercer Jackson, elder, 
Howard Barbour, trustee, and 

Rev. Wayne Maddock, the minister. 


ela 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, Finch, Ont. has 
been redecorated and renovated inside 
and out as a centennial project. 
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IN BRANDON, MAN. the congregati 
First Church and St. Andrew's, 

Southminster entered a Presbyterian 
centennial float in the exhibition parade. 


WAWS Oe ES. ee 
THE CENTENNIAL CAKE of Bethel Church, 
Scotsburn, N.S. was cut by two charter 
members of the Ladies Aid, Miss Mary 
MacKay and Mrs. George Ross. 


REV. ROBERT JAMES McDOWALL, 1768-1841, 
was a pioneer missionary in Upper Canada. 
Shown at the historic plaque erected at 
Sandhurst, Ont. in his memory are Rev. Fred 
Rennie, representing the committee on history, 
Robert James McDowall of Guelph, descendant. 


IN KNOX CHURCH, Guelph, Ont. a lectern in 


memory of George McIntosh was dedicated. 
CA MEOS Shown above in the front row are Mrs. , 
McIntosh and James K. Mayes, Jr., clerk 
of session, at the rear, Rev. Dr. 


R.J. Berlis and Rev. James Peter Jones. . 
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A PRESBYTERIAN FLOAT by Mount Zion Church was in the Ridgetown, Ont. centennial parade. . 
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AT ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, Winnipeg, a public 
address system was presented by the 
congregation as a centennial project, two 
chancel chairs by Mrs. Margaret Steel of 
Detroit in memory of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. R.F. Ross and her brother, Roderick. 
Shown are Ernest Kirkpatrick, clerk of 

session, Tom Borger, board chairman, 

and Rev. James Marnoch, the minister. 


AT LEASKDALE,ONT. Mrs. Mary Garvin accepts 
a cheque from church school treasurer Tom 
Paisley to provide books for the library of 

the theological institute in Taiwan where 

Rev. Murray Garvin is acting principal. 


At Erskine Church, Killarney, Man. the 
mortgages on the church and manse were 
burned at the 26th anniversary service. The 
preacher was the Rev. H. Lloyd Henderson 
and the minister is the Rev. James M. 
Ritchie. 

At Lake Ainslie Church, N.S. Rev. Dr. 
A.D. MacKinnon dedicated a Bible and 
stand given in memory of her husband and 
members of his family by Mrs. Norman 
MacLean. Neil MacPhail of Montreal, a 
nephew, made the presentation. At an- 
other service in the Lake Ainslie Church 
chairs for use in Tannahill Hall were 
presented in memory of Mr. and Mrs. J.A. 
MacDougall and son Donald by the family 
and friends. Miss Miriam MacDougall, a 
grand-daughter, represented the donors. 

At Kenloch Church, N.S. a pulpit Bible 
in memory of Murdoch Gordon Smith was 
presented by his wife and two sons, Robert 
and Vincent. 4 

At Trinity Church, York Mills, Willow- 
dale, Ont. a bronze plaque in memory of 
the Rev. R.H.M. Kerr, the first minister, 
was unveiled. The church building has 
been refurbished and redecorated. 

In St. Andrew's Church, Fort MacLeod, 
Alta. eleven members were honoured for 
long and dedicated service. They were Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. C.W. 
Bergquist, Mrs. Clara M. Jones, Mrs. Edna 
Moses, Mrs. Maud McLean, Mrs. Laura 
Kennedy and Miss Bertha Miller, Mrs. 
Emma McCrea and Mrs. A.J. MacGowan. 

At Knox Church, Jumbo Valley, Alta. 
four members were similarly honoured. 
Mr. and Mrs. J.J. Ttaur, Hector Rose Sr. 
and Mrs. Helen Douglas. 
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Sam Nazombe reports from 


Blantyre, Malawi 


From November 23rd to December 10th 
the eyes of the Christian world will be 
focused on Nairobi, Kenya where the World 
Council of Churches will be holding its fifth 
General Assembly. 

For the first time an African country will 
host the assembly. About 800 delegates, 
observers and members of the press will 
spend a busy two and half weeks discus- 
sing.the theme of the assembly, “Jesus 
Christ Frees and Unites.”’ 

The ecumenical movement in Africa has 
progressed tremendously in the past ten 
years. African churches are gradually 
shrugging off their dependence and allegi- 
ance to their mother churches in Europe 
and North America. They are now turning 
to each other for help, advice and joint 
efforts. They are also becoming aware of 
the problems of their developing nations 
and take an active part in development 
programs in the name of Jesus Christ. 

The churches in the third world are now 
making an impression on the world ecu- 
menical body. The fact that the WCC’s 
fifth assembly will meet ‘in Africa indicates 
how much the WCC listens and offers 
chances to the churches in the third world 
to participate fully in the WCC. 

The assembly will be based on three 
aspects: the celebration aspect, the de- 
liberation aspect and the legislative aspect. 

Emphasis on the celebration aspect will 
encourage a spirit of fellowship within the 
conference. That won’t be confined to cer- 
tain periods but will be evident throughout 
the sessions. Topping the list will be the 
worship services at the beginning, during 
and at the end of the assembly. The unique 
feature will be the involvement of local 
congregations in worship services. Certain 
groups of the assembly will be going out 
into the communities to pray, worship, sing 
and allow them to take part in the 
assembly. 

The theme of the assembly is divided 
into six sections: (a) confessing Christ 
today, (b) what unity requires, (c) seeking 
community, (d) education for liberation 
and community, (e) structures of injustice 
and struggles for liberation and (f) human 
development. It is significant that the 
theme is set in the present tense. 

This being International Women’s Year 
the number of women delegates at the 
Assembly will be increased. And the ladies 
are expected to present their case for more 
involvement in the life of the church. 
Special emphasis. will be made on the 
plight and anguish experienced by women 
in the community, work and life of the 
church. This will be of particular interest 
to the African churches as many have 
expressed concern at the way some African 
traditions allow women to be exploited. 
The challenge about the role of women in 
national, religious, and social sectors has 
been going on for some time now. The 
Assembly hopes to.take that challenge 


further with African 
delegates. 

During the All Africa Conference of 
Churches in Lusaka, Zambia, in 1974, the 
African churches made it clear that the time 
has now arrived when they have to seriously 
consider their relationship with their 
mother churches. This came through a 
moratorium issued to the churches encour- 
aging them to reduce and possibly cut 
dependency on their mother churches in 
Europe and North America. The call asked 
the African churches to make an effort to 
rely on themselves regarding personnel, 
finance and policy. The Nairobi Assembly 
then will be the forum for the African 
churches and the European and North 
American churches. to discuss the mora- 
torium and find a common ground for 
operation. 


the help of the 


Samuel Nazombe 


Sunday supply rates set 


A number of inquiries have been made 
about the current rate for pulpit supply. 
The last General Assembly adopted a 
recommendation from the board of world 
mission establishing rates for mission 
charges. 

It was agreed that the weekend supply 
rate for ministers be $50 plus hospitality, 
plus transportation at 12¢ per mile on total 
mileage. Students are to be paid $35 per 
Sunday plus hospitality and transportation 
as above. 

For self-supporting charges the mission 
rate should be regarded as a minimum. 


READINGS 


November 1 — Matthew 6: 24-34 
November 2 — Luke 4: 16-24 
November 3 — Matthew 25: 14-30 
November 4 — Luke 19: 1-10 
November 5 — Isaiah 40: 27-31 
November 6 — Acts 8: 26-39 
November 7 — Luke 11: 1-13 
November 8 — Matthew 25: 31-40 
November 9 — Matthew 10: 16-31 


November 10 — Psalm 71: 9-24 
November 11 — Job 29: 1-16 
November 12 — Ecclesiastes 12: 1-7 
November 13 — Psalm 8 
November 14 — John 4: 7-26 
November 15 — Matthew 10: 32-42 
November 16 — Luke 19: 1-10 
November 17 — John 15: 1-12 
November 18 — Luke 4: 16-32 
November 19 — Isaiah 58: 1-12 
November 20 — John 1: 1-14 
November 21 — Matthew 25: 31-46 
November 22 — Romans 14: 10-23 
November 23 — Psalm 150 
November 24 — Psalm 42 
November 25 — Psalm 22: 19-31 
November 26 — Psalm 38: 1-11 
November 27 — Psalm 104: 16-35 
November 28 — Psalm 120 
November 29 — Psalm 96 
November 30 — Isaiah 6: 1-8 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Congregational 
Life 


appointments 


the board of congregational life responsible 
for youth ministry, family life education, 
resources for creative worship, and church 
camping. He is now a member 

of the,Presbytery of East Toronto. 


THE REV. MARGARET MacNAUGHTON has 


been invited to join the staff of the board of 
congregational life. She will develop 
resources for Christian education. A 
Canadian who once served our board of 
Christian education, Miss MacNaughton will 
return from the U.S.A. where she has 

been with the United Presbyterian Church. 
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THE REV. BRANT LOPER is the staff person on 


O Is cremation against the teaching 
of the Bible or against the rules of 


the Presbyterian Church? 


A I can find nothing in the Bible 
affecting us that forbids the crema- 
tion of a dead body, nor has our 
church, to my knowledge, made any 
pronouncement against it. On the 
contrary, our Book of Common 
Order provides for it. Cremation 
simply hastens the process of “earth 
to earth and ashes to ashes and dust 
to dust.’’ I have no objection to it for 
those who leave an instruction for 
cremation, but, being an_ old- 
fashioned fellow, I prefer interment 
in a simple coffin and a service of the 
barest type and without a funeral 
address. 

At this distance I can tell of a 
parishioner who had an amputation 
and insisted, not so much from sen- 
timent as from a false idea of what 
the resurrection of the body meant, 
that the amputated leg be buried in 
the family plot to which, in due time, 
the rest of her would be added. To 
please her,’ the funeral director car- 
ried out her instructions, but it was 
done without my presence and my 
grave-side prayers. I got a lack of 
“flack” on the deal, and a bit of 
praise. 


O In the story of David and Goliath 
(I Samuel 17) it seems a_ strange 
thing that David hurled the stone 
from his sling with such force that 
the stone ‘‘sunk into his forehead. "’ 
What is your explanation of this? 


A An astute Sunday school teacher 
long ago pointed out to us in the 
class that the giant probably had a 
thin skull, and thus the stone “‘sunk 
in.”’ This was a perceptive guess. Cer- 
tain types of giantism are now known 
to show the thin-skulled phenome- 
non. David made sure his enemy was 
not just stunned. He ran up and cut 
off his head. There is a Jewish legend 
that David waited until Goliath 
laughed and threw back his head, 
momentarily closing his eyes, and it 
was in that moment that David let go 
with his sling. 

To me, it is most interesting that 
there is biblical evidence (too lengthy 
to list) to assert that David’s reaction 
time was just over one-eighth of a 
second. By reaction time, which can 
be measured accurately these days, is 
meant the interval between the time 
you see danger and the time you 
react to that danger. If you, my 
reader, have a timing of three-fourths 
of a second, see a doctor immediately. 


If it is half a second, don’t drive a 
motor car. (My own is just under 
three-eighths). Most taxi-men and 
racing drivers have a quarter of a 
second, plus or minus a little. The 
famous Babe Ruth, the “Sultan of 
Swat’’ whose home-run record was 
recently beaten by Hank Aaron, was 
under a quarter. It is a delusion of 
fond parents who send their son to a 
hockey school, that the boy, with suf- 
ficient training, can be a Bobby Orr 
or a Rocket Richard. Not so: the re- 
action time can be improved, but 
only within limits. 

David’s reaction time, I believe, 
was.on a par with the best of the 
modern athletes. A shepherd, in 
those days, had to be in top condi- 
tion, mentally and physically. See St. 
John 10:12. See also Psalm 23:4. The 
“‘rod’’ was a weapon like a mace. An 
animal on its feet — as anyone 
knows who has tried to bludgeon a 
cornered rat — is faster than a man 
on his feet. But an animal in the air 
cannot change direction. The shep- 
herd, who has a fast reaction time, 
can use his ‘‘mace’’ killingly if the 
animal leaps. 


O Are the words, ‘‘The Lord watch 
between me and thee while we are 
absent one from another,” properly 
used as a benediction? 


A At some time (long, long ago) 
they were taken from their context 
and became used as a benediction; 
they sound so pleasing. They are the 
very opposite to a benediction; they 
are a malediction as a careful read- 
ing of the story, Genesis, chapter 31, 
will indicate. A commentary I have, 
which is over 75 years old, says, ‘““The 
verse is an expression of mutual dis- 
trust, and is singularly unsuitable for 
an inscription of the so-called Miz- 
pah-rings, which are used as tokens 
by separated friends and lovers.” 
(The verse is commonly called the 
‘‘Mizpah Benediction;’’ ‘‘Mizpah”’ 
means “The Mount” or ‘Watch- 
Tower’’). 

Ah well, people will doubtless 
continue to use these words in good 
faith, with no harm being done, but 
their use as a benediction or a pious 
closing to a meeting is not biblical. 


QO Will there be dogs and pussy-cats 
in heaven? 


A 1 don’t know. I hope so. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. 
L.H. Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, 
Port Hope, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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FLEMING, THE REV. JAMES — A retired 
Presbyterian minister, Mr. Fleming died on 
August 28 after a lengthy illness. He was 88 
years of age. 

As a young man he came from Scotland to 
serve in Western Canada. In 1920 he gra- 
duated from Manitoba College and was 
ordained. In Manitoba he served at McGregor 
and Weston, in Saskatchewan at Watrous. 

From 1930-38 he was minister ‘of Knox 
Church, Waterloo, Ont. and then served at 
Chesley, Fort Erie, Wallaceburg, and Wallace- 
town and West Lorne, all in Ontario. Mr. 
Fleming retired in December, 1962. 

He is survived by his wife, Margaret Sager, a 
son, Bruce, of Waterloo, and a daughter (Mrs. 
Hugh) Raymond ‘of Frederick, Maryland, 
U.S.A. 


FREDERIC, THE REV. J.W., a graduate of 
the University of Madras, India, with an M.A. 
in English, in 1970 received a B.D. from Knox 
College, then worked for the Scott Mission, 
died in Vancouver, B.C. on Aug. 23. Sur- 

' vived by his wife, Francina. 


KNOX, THE REV. WILLIAM E. — The min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s Church, Fort Coulonge, 
Que. and Bristol Memorial Church, Bristol, 
Que., died suddenly in hospital in Ottawa on 
August 16 at age 68. He had served at Fort 
Coulonge and Bristol since December, 1971. 

A native of Belfast, Northern Ireland, Mr. 
Knox came to Canada in 1948 after experience 
with the City Mission. His first field was 
Kimberley, B.C., where he was a catechist. 
While studying at Queen’s University, King- 
ston and The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
he was student minister at Moose Creek, 
Ont. 

Mr. Knox was ordained in Sherbrooke, 
N.S. in June, 1955, serving also East River St. 
Mary's, Glenelg, Stillwater and Goldenville. 
In 1958 he’ moved to Westville and Gairloch, 
N.S. and six years later was called to 
Paisley and Glammis, Ont., where he was 
minister for seven years. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Annie 
Prentice Walker, two daughters, Elizabeth 
Anne (Mrs. Ray) Blanchard, of Ottawa, Janet, 
at the University of Toronto, and a son John, 
at home. He was a brother of. the Rev. Fred 
C. Knox, former missionary to India, now 
living in Ottawa. 


SIMPSON, MISS LILY — A registered nurse, 
Miss Simpson served in India under the 
W.M.S. (W.D.) for nearly 35 years until her 
retirement in 1962. First, she was at Jhansi as 
a nurse-evangelist. It was she who accom- 
panied Rev. Dr. John Wilkie on his last trip 
home, during which he died and was buried at 
sea. Miss Simpson continued on with Mrs. 
Wilkie. 

In 1953 she was appointed superintendent 
of nursing services at the Christian Hospital at 
Jobat. For five years she served as superinten- 
dent of nursing in Landour Community Hos- 


pital and briefly during World War II as a: 


missionary in British Guiana. 

Originally from Weyburn, Sask. Miss Simp- 
son settled in Vancouver, B.C., and after re- 
tirement she acted as hospital visitor for the 
Presbytery of Westminster for two years. She 
belonged to Kerrisdale Church, but when she 
moved nearer to Fairview Church she became 
a member there. She died in Vancouver on 
Sept. 1 at the age of 79 years. 


ASHWORTH, MRS. NORA LS., one of the 
first women elders of Saint David’s Church, 
Halifax, the only lady commissioner to the 
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ICOMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 
casions. 


Write for free colour 
brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


You're never too old 
to hear better 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear 
but do not understand words has 
been announced by Beltone. A 
non-operating model of the small- 
est Beltone aid ever made will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
requesting it. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 
No wires lead from body to head. 

These models are free, so write 
for yours now. Thousands have 
already been mailed, so write 
today to Dept. 4071, Beltone Elec- 
tronics of Canada Ltd., 3637 Met- 
ropolitan Blvd., E., Montreal H12 
2K2, P.Q. 


Order BOO KS and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


MINISTER FOR THE DEAF 


Winnipeg Church for the Deaf requires full time 
minister. Particulars re:-job description, stipend, 
housing, travel expenses, etc. available upon 
request. Applicant must have knowledge of, or 
be willing to learn Sign Language. Applications 
may be submitted to: Mr. D.I. Wilson, Chair- 
man of Selection Committee, Winnipeg Church 
for the Deaf, 285 Balmoral St., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, R3C 1X7. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 


MEMORIAL PLAQUES 

Catalogues on request 

(State which required) 
“mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley 8t. Hamilton, Ont. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


YOUR PURCHASES 
COUNT IN HELPING THE 


ADVERTISERS APPRECIATE THE 
VALUE OF THE RECORD. 


CATALOGUE 


64 Colour Pages 
of Canada’s 
Finest in 
Designs 

for Yarns 
Needlework 
& Hobbycraft 


mary maxm 


Dept. 054 ,13 Burwell St. 
Paris, Ontario N3L 3G5 


FRE Ey, : 


CHINESE CHURCH 
BAZAAR 
The annual bazaar of the Chinese Presbyterian 
Church will be held on Friday and Saturday, 


October 17, 18, 1975 from noon to 8.00 p.m. at 
177 Beverley St., Toronto. 


Programs include entertainment, rummage sale, 
games, etc. Chop Suey ticket for the special 
luncheon or supper is $2.00. 


Visitors are welcome. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funerel Home Limited 
London, Ontario 


@0 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


D. MILNE 


urste 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


1968 General Assembly, a choir member for 
many years, and a sister of the late Rev. Dr. 
Harry B. Somers, July 3. 

BALDWIN, PERCIVAL J., 68, charter member 
and first clerk of session, Bridlewood Church, 
Agincourt, Ont., July 26. 

BRANDON, GAVIN, 54, elder, Knox Church, 
Cannington, Ont., Aug. 4. 

DAY, MRS. ELSIE ISABEL, 88, elder of 
Memorial Church Rocky Mountain House, 
Alta., a leader in church and community, life 
member of the WMS, Aug. 16. 

DOUGLAS, DONALD, 55, acetate of Knox 
College in 1948, then served at Burks Falls 
and Sudbury, Ont., suddenly at Paspebiac, 
Que., July 10. 

HARVEY, VERNON, member of Knox Church, 
Campbellton, N.B., Aug. 18. 

MACKENZIE, MRS. MARJORIE, 75, elder, 
Knox Church, Waterloo, Ont., former Sunday 
school teacher, life member of WMS, Aug. S. 

McKIE, JOHN C., 100, elder for 50 years, Knox 
Church, Norwich, Ont. Aug. 23. 

MORRISON, RON, 33, representative elder and 
clerk of session, Scout and Cub leader, West- 
minster Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., July 
oe 

PATERSON, ANDREW, 90, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Qu’Appelle, Sask., Aug. 17. 

PERRY, MRS. KAY, 72, life member WMS, 
Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., Aug. 1. 

RAMSAY, DAVID, 91, elder, St. 
Church, Qu’Appelle, Sask. 

ROBERTSON, LIEUT-COL. NORMAN ROY, 
90, senior elder and trustee, Knox Church, 
Walkerton, Ont., Aug. 9. 

SMITH, WILFRED, 78, life time member and 
elder, Knox, Monkton, Ont., at Pictou, N.S., 
Aug. 13. 

WADLAND, MRS. MARY, 92, life member of 
WMS, Harrington, Ont., mother of the Rev. 
Wallace Wadland, Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A., 
Aug. 7. 


Andrew’s 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATION 
Davidson, Mrs. Mae, Toronto, Patterson, Ont., 
Sept. 4. 
INDUCTIONS 


Davidson, Rey. Mae, ‘Toronto, Patterson, Ont., 
Sept. 4. 

McLeod, Rev. Wilfred, Wiarton, St. Paul’s and 
Lake Charles, Sept. 4. 

Palmer, Rev. William K., Ottawa, Parkwood, 
Ont., Sept. 14. 

Zegerius, Rev. Hans W., Arthur, Ont., Sept. 3. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Box 189, Kensington COB IMO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Halifax, Church of St. David, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 67 Russell St., Dartmouth 
B3A 3N2. 

Little Narrows-Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Neil J. 
McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 


A.M. Duncan, 


Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
Belfast. 
River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 


Rev. L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3. Baddeck. 
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River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 
Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H SCS. 

West River charge: Durham, Green Hill and Salt 
Springs, N.S., Rev. Waldon B. Moase, P.O. 
Box 254, Harber Drive, Pictou BOK 1HO0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Gravel Hill-Monkland, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO0. 

Baie d’Urfe, St. Giles, Que., Rev. James Armour, 
8105 Arcadian Rd., Cote St. Luc H4X 1A2. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J.W. 
Milne, Box 522, Ormstown JOS 1KO. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Maclver, Box 178, Maxville KOC 1T0. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. Dr. E.G.B. 
Foote, 81 Loch Isle Rd., R.R. 2, Bell’s Cor- 
ners, Ont. 

Iroquois, Knox and St. Andrew’s, South Moun- 
tain, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 38, Spencer- 
ville KOE 1X0. 

Lancaster and Martintown, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 

Lochwinnoch, Stewartville, Braeside, Ont., Rev. 
L.E. Hughes, 82 Daniel St., N., Arnprior. 

Melbourne, Eglise des Cantons de L’Est Que., 
(French speaking), Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 
Chemin. des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy 
GI1V 1X9. 

Montreal, Livingstone, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Montreal Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que., Rev. 
Dr. E. Powell Aikens, 33 Kenaston Ave., Mon- 
treal H3R 1L9. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. Hamish M. 
Kennedy, 25 Westfield Cres., Ottawa K2G 0T6. 

Sherbrooke, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. James C. 
Maclan Jack, Melbourne JOB 2B0. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des 
Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy, Que. GIV 1X9. 


Iver D. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Agincourt, Bridlewood, Ont., Rev. W.A. Smith, 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills M3C 1J7. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Wal- 
lace, 10,058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill 
L4c 1T8. 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetawan, Ont., 
Rey. Malcom A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 
Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, Box 

37, Fenelon Falls. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, P4N 6T6. 
New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J.J. 

Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart POJ 1HO. 

Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 
2993 Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN 1R6. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. 
Gowland, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa LIJ 3E8. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan 


Ross, 174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie 
P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., Rev. W.I. 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., Scarborough 
M1G 223. 

Sudbury, Knox, Ont., Rev. W.A. Fraser, 879 


Westmount Ave., Sudbury. 

Thornhill, Ont., Prof. Donald Wade, 271 Centre 
St., Thornhill L4J 1GS5. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. A. Glen, 
1038 Woodbine Ave., Toronto M4C 4C4. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. J.D.C. Jack, 
231 Hanna Rd., Toronto M4G 3P3. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W.J. Adamson, 
15 Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. James, Long Branch, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington 
MOB 1K7. j; 
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Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R.B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Kye Toronto — 
MOB 2L4. » ; 

Rev, Dr. J:W- 


Toronto, York Memorial, Ont., 
Mills, 85 Montgomery Rd., Islington 
M9A 3N4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Knox, Ont., Rev. A. Lorne Mackay, 
55 Bruce Park Dr., Hamilton. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s, Dornoch, Latona, 
Ont., Rev. P.A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley 
NOG 1L0. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hender- 
son, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Listowel, Knox, Ont., Rev. Dennis W. Clarke, 
King St., Atwood, NOG 1B0. 


London, Trinity, Ont., Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 
Hamilton Road, London. 

Point Edward, Brigden and Dawn, Ont., 
R.P. Fourney, P.O. Box 219, Forest.. 

St. Catharines, Scottlea and St. David's, First, 
Ont., Rev. W.F. Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R.D. MacDonald, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. 

Thamesville, St. James and Kent Bridge, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. W.G. Munshaw, Duart NOL 1HO. 
Waterdown, Knox and Nelson, Ont., Rev. D.R. 
Nicholson, 937 La Salle Park Rd., Burlington 

L7T 1M8. 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
William Lawson, 425 Victoria Ave., Windsor. 
Windsor, Riverside, Ont., Rev. C. Congram; 

R.R. 1, Belle River NOR 1A0, 


Rev. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Elphinstone and Okanais Reserve, Rev. Brian 
enny, Box 392, Rossburn, Man. ROJ 1V0. 
Virden Charge, Man., Rev. Wm. McNeil, Box 

445, Neepawa, Man. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rey. Lloyd Fourney, 
Box 1295, Moose Jaw. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, First, Alta., Rev. I. MacSween, 10508- 
81 Ave., Edmonton T6E 1X8. 

Innisfail, Penhold and Edwell, Alta., Rev. Dick 
Ritchie, P.O. Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 
213 Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 

Vernon and Armstrong, B.C., Rev. Rex Krepps, 
R.R. 3, Salmon Arm. 

Victoria, Knox, B.C., Rev. G.D. Smith, 
Highrock Ave., Victoria V9A 4V8. 
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CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 


Montreal, Rev. J.J. Edmiston, 1345 Lapointe St., 
St. Laurent, Que. H4L 1KS. 


AT A UNITED WAY luncheon in Calvin Church, 
Toronto: Mrs. Kathy Williamson of Global 
Television, Rev. Dr. Douglas Herron, minister 
of Calvin, Mrs. J.M. Burnett, past president 
Inter-Faith Women’s Committee, and Mrs. 
Belinda Morin, volunteer chairman, allocations. 
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YOUR WRITER RECENTLY HEARD a social worker 
declare that in our affluent society few of us have any clear 
understanding of the needs of the less favoured members. 
This tempts us to change the words and recall the needs of 
“the rich.”” There appear to be few needier persons in 
scripture than the rich man described by Jesus who 
ignored the needs of the beggar at his gates. In death and 
the torments of hell, said Jesus, he cried out for the 
beggar. 

We know well enough there are things we do need. We, 
“the rich’, have aphorisms which revolutionaries would 
say were only designed to keep the beggars pacified. We 
have often said that wealth is no guarantee of happiness. 
We know that there are things such as health which money 
cannot buy. Even those who may want to go are advised by 
the church that they cannot buy a ticket to heaven. 

We are aware that many of the rich are quick to dis- 
claim most of their benefits. Taxes bleed off the profits. 
Inflation robs us all. The rich man in our Lord’s story 
knew, in death, his own needs. He needed Lazarus to cool 
his burning tongue. Failing that, he needed the same poor 
man to warn his family of the dangers of their way of life. 
In our affluent times and in a season of thanksgiving, with 
most of us richer than we admit, there are pressing needs 
of which we need reminding. 

We need a forgiven heart. In light of charges to the 
effect that as Westerners we have resources and food sup- 
plies far in excess of our needs while a large part of our 
world starves, some of us experience guilt and the need for 
forgiveness. One current view of the world food situation 
holds that it is bound to get worse, reaching soon the point 
at which not even the bread basket of the West will suffice 
to feed the starving poor. One group holds to the life boat 
theory, that if we try to save too many our own tiny craft 
will be swamped and we will all drown. If the rest of the 
world is unable or unwilling to do enough about its own 
population growth, that’s their problem; we do not need to 
saddle ourselves with responsibility and guilt. 

Yet the feeling persists that when the third world 
charges us with exploitation and imperialism, the charges 
are not totally without foundation. Some of us properly 
Se guilty, and the only cure is forgiveness — God’s and 
theirs. 


October, 1975 


Z) The Needy Rich 


“Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus” 

(Luke 16: 24, KJV) 


We need a loving heart. Only such is able to respond to 
need. Whatever we make of the life boat or any theory, we 
simply cannot shut our ears, close our eyes, and ignore the 
poverty-stricken and starving. It is impossible to remain 
tight-fisted and unmoved in face of needs as grave as 
those of our generation. How can we talk about Christian 
love, about being our brother’s keeper, and still walk un- 
seeing on the other side? However we rearrange them and 
make them seem to say something different the words of 
John are there for all who have courage to read (I. John 4: 
20, NEB), “If he does not love the brother whom he has 
seen, it cannot be that he loves God whom he has not 
seen.” 

A thankful heart is also needed, especially as we pause 
and consider in the season of Thanksgiving. Was it really 
the will of God that we should have been born into the 
world in such a time and be so richly blessed? That we 
should have received the Christian faith while so many re- 
ceived much less? For all our biblical quotations, who can 
dogmatically declare that it was God’s will that we should 
know his love while others should not even have a word in 
their language to express divine love? No amount of 
rationalization will free us from a response to the words of 
our Lord (Luke 12: 48, KJV), ‘‘Unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall much be required.” 

Fortunate people that we are, living in the midst of 
riches, we do have our needs. In many ways they are 
deeper, greater and harder to rectify than those of the 
poverty-stricken. Dr. James Denny once said that Dives 
needed Lazarus at least as much as Lazarus needed Dives. 
May God minister to us in the mercy that is to be the 
model for our own! 


Prayer 


God of all mercies, great Giver, Father of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, whose will for your creatures we 
believe to be for their good, help us to see, and where we 
cannot see give us faith to believe in your love. As you are 
merciful help us to be merciful, and even in need may our 
hearts be given to praising you, source of all blessing. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen.* BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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All congregations are urged to complete 
their N.D.F. pledges by Dec. 31, 1975. 


HAS OUR GIVING BEEN 
IN PROPORTION TO 
OUR PROSPERITY ? 


BUT 


the supply needs to be 
increased to meet plans 
already approved by the 


General Assembly. GOD GIVES 


SO YOU CAN. 
19774 
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by Mabel Ringereide 


QO. APRIL 19, 1833, Lewis Rose at the manse 

at Nigg, Scotland, wrote to the Rev. John Geddes concern- 
ing the Glasgow Society and asked that John Smith of 
Cromarty be considered for the ministry in Canada. The 
letter read, in part: 
“Mr. John Smith of Cromarty is just now visiting here. He 
is perfectly willing to go immediately to North America 
and can have no difficulty in providing satisfactory recom- 
mendation. He is not a popular preacher but he is evan- 
gelical in his views and amiable in his disposition and 
conduct. His talents are respectable, his want of popularity 
is owing to a nervous diffidence that he cannot easily sur- 
mount.” 

The Rev. Mr. Rose, whom we can assume was a relative 
of some sort, John Smith’s mother being Isabella Rose of 
Nigg, couln’t have imagined what a variety of events and 
people would materialize from the letter. 

John Smith was ordained at Chanonry, (an old name for 
Fortrose) Scotland in May, 1833 and arrived at Franktown 
at the end of October, 1833. 

His ministry began on November 3 at St. Andrew’s 
Church of the 7th Line, known as the Presbyterian Con- 
gregation in Connexion with the Church of Scotland. 

Beckwith was settled in 1818 by a group of Scots from 
Laggan, Perthshire, who received land grants east of the 
village of Richmond, south of Carleton Place and in and 
around Franktown. They called the early part of the settle- 
ment The Derry. The 7th line ended half a mile from the 
present No. 29 highway, in a swamp, so those living on the 
4th, Sth and 6th lines walked up rough paths and roads 
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and crossed over the swamp on logs to the end of the 7th 
line, where lived the Rev. George Buchanan, minister who 
had left the Church of Scotland, as a secessionist. He had © 
come to Upper Canada to minister to a group of highland 


settlers with names such as — MacGregor, McDermid, | 


Dewar, Scott, Stewart, Ferguson, McArthur and Fisher. 


George Buchanan was a talented man. A minister, a 


doctor, educated in both English and Gaelic, an orator 
and evidently of flambuoyant personality, at 60 years of 
age he left Scotland with his wife and family of ten, and 
took up residence in the uncleared terrain of Beckwith. He 
got land grants covering 400 acres from the government, 
having served a chaplaincy in the military in Scotland. He 


built a large log house, taught school and preached in a> 


barn on his property for almost ten years among these set- 
tlers to whom church and education were their lifeblood. 
Then one day the barn burned down, and instead of 
building a log church on Buchanan’s property as he 
wished, the congregation built a stone church on 
McArthur’s land just across the road from Buchanan’s 
home. When it was finished, the people decided it was to 
be a congregation in connexion with the Church of Scot- 
land. They gave notice that unless Mr. Buchanan changed 
his views, they were going to call another minister from 
Scotland. George Buchanan was 70 years old and ailing 
and wouldn’t change his views. So the call went to the 
Glasgow Society, and the Rev. John Smith duly arrived. 
Jessie Buchanan Campbell writing about her father 
some 60 years later in The Pioneer Pastor recalls John 
Smith as a shy, reticent man, who would fain have turned 
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back had he known the conditions; but she did not really 
know him. Quiet and unassuming he might have been, but 
_ he was also dedicated and firm in his beliefs. 

John Smith with his two sisters, Helen, three years 

younger than he, and Isabella, ten years his junior, came 
_ to a log house, a barn of sorts and a glebe of 100 acres. He 
_ was 32 years old. He ministered for 18 years in both Eng- 
_ lish and Gaelic to his congregation at Beckwith. 
_ No mention was ever made regarding his nervous diffi- 
_ dence, perhaps it was a speech defect. He was a kindly 
_ man, session minutes are proof of that. When in Scotland 
they were trying to remove the stigmatism of public 
punishment for offences committed by church members, 
_ Mr. Smith thought this should be considered at Beckwith. 
_ His elders were against it. As recorded in 1839 — ‘‘Altho 
_ the laws obliging those guilty of scandalous offences to 
_ profess publicly penitence of same, has in many parishes 
become obsolete in Scotland, and has not so far as is 
known to session, been fully acted upon in any Scotch con- 
_ gregation in this province, still the session being unani- 
- mously of opinion that the observance of this law would be 
beneficial it was resolved that it should be enforced.” 

It was indeed no light matter to appear before the ses- 
sion — even in the wilderness — 135 years ago. Church 
privileges and education were to these pioneers an impor- 
tant expression of themselves.’ 


— 


Smith married Miss Morson 


j 
| John Smith died April 18, 1851, and the congregation in 
_ connexion with the Church of Scotland, Beckwith, erected 
_ a tombstone to his memory in the little country cemetery. 
_ It is of interest to note that it is recorded for February 
1848, at Beckwith, “Surplus collection from Sacramental 
_ occasion service to be sent in aid of the French Canadian 
Mission.”’ 

The Rev. John Cruikshank of Ottawa was evidently a 
; special friend of John Smith. On the ist of August, 1838 
_ John Smith was officiating minister at the wedding of Mr. 
_ Cruikshank to Catherine Fellowes. 
same year, John Cruikshank married John Smith to Jane 
Morson, daughter of Thomas Morson, a lawyer from Kent, 
_ England, at Rockcliffe. Both weddings are recorded at St. 
_ Andrew’s Church. 
The Rev. William Bell, first Presbyterian minister in 
_ Perth, a secessionist, who was annoyed that he was not 
_ allowed to preach from the vacant pulpit of St. Andrew’s 
_ Church of Scotland in Ottawa in 1831 while they awaited 
_ the arrival of the Rev. John Cruikshank as their minister, 
_ wrote many caustic remarks in his diary. He did not 
approve of the Rev. John Smith coming to Beckwith. 
_ When visiting his friend George Buchanan, who was dan- 
_ gerously ill in June, 1835, he decided to call for the first 
time on John Smith (they’d never met before). He wrote 
_ cryptically after the meeting: “‘He seemed to have a great 
talent for silence.”” A few years later, he wrote again in his 
diary with more cordiality of seeing the new stone manse 
neatly finished and meeting Dr. Frederick Morson, the 
_ brother of John Smith’s wife, at the Sunday service. 
_ Jane Morson Smith’s two brothers were surgeons of the 
garrison at Bytown, and later at Fort Chambly, Quebec, 
where John Smith’s brother was also a doctor in the early 
1850’s. Dr. Frederick Morson married Georgina Kupar, 
daughter of the assistant commissary at Chambly, and 
later he moved to Niagara-on-the-Lake. Dr. Alfred 
married a Mary Urquhart from Montreal, and lived in 
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On August 28, the 


Hamilton and later Toronto. During the Montreal years 
Krieghoff painted portraits of Thomas and his son Freder- 
ick Morson. 

One can imagine the visits to the little manse on the 7th 
line, Beckwith, of relatives and friends, and the ever 
widening circle in Canada, moving westward and to other 
places, as the next generation grew up and married. 

Mrs. Smith, after John’s death, left Beckwith with her 
six children. Their eldest son Robert lived in Toronto in 
1860. Their eldest daughter Isabella married a man named 
Wardell of Hamilton. Another daughter, Margaret Craw- 
ford Smith, married William Wyld, a lawyer from Dundas, 
Ont. Mary Matilda Otley Fellowes Smith and Jane Smith 
died unmarried at Ottawa. John Rose Smith, the youngest 
son, died in 1947, at the age of 104 years. Their mother 
Jane Morson Smith died at Ottawa in 1899, 83 years old. 

The Rev. Duncan Morrison succeeded Mr. Smith and 
became minister at Beckwith in October, 1851. His minis- 
try there was for five years, then he went on to a charge at 
Brockville. Later he was called to Owen Sound, where he 
became the third minister of Knox Church (now Knox 
United) in 1866. 

The Rev. Walter Ross, a native of Nova Scotia and gra- 
duate of Queen’s College became the first Canadian 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church of the 7th Line of Beck- 
with. Ordained there in 1862, he ministered to the time of 
the formation of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The Beckwith Church had 158 communicants and 108 
Sunday school scholars in 1867. Two years later St. 
Andrew’s Church of Carleton Place was built, then a Pres- 
byterian Church in stone baronial style was erected at 
Franktown, called St. Paul’s (now St. Paul’s United). Mr. 
Ross, though called to St. Andrew’s of the 7th Line, was in 
charge of all three. Each in turn held the Communion ser- 
vice, as recorded in the minutes of session at Beckwith. 
Also noted in the minutes is an item Dec. 14, 1869, stating 
that Mr. Robert Bell (son of the Rev. Wm. Bell) “having 
already been ordained an elder of the Church of Scotland 
in Canada in the congregation of Ramsay, and his resigna- 
tion from that congregation having been accepted ... the 
session appoint his admission to take place on the 9th day 
of January, 1870’” — and on that date Robert Bell was 
admitted to eldership of St. Andrew’s of the 7th Line, 
Beckwith, although he lived in Carleton Place. 


Beckwith Church closed 


When Carleton Place became the centre for all activities 
it was decided to close the 7th Line Church and concen- 
trate on St. Andrew’s Church there with St. Paul’s at 
Franktown taking care of the farm population in that 
vicinity. The Rev. Walter Ross and family moved into 
Carleton Place in 1875. 

The manse still stands, strong and well-built as it was 
when erected by the capable, dedicated hands of the con- 
gregation. 

The church fell into disrepair, became a mere shell, a 
ruin, and in the 1950’s was bulldozed into a pile of stones, 
covered now by moss and grass on a private farm. A cairn 
to the dreams and longings of men and women who 
wanted so much to continue in faith in the dear familiar 
service and ways of their homeland in their new environ- 
ment. * 


THE AUTHOR'S interest in Beckwith began when she and her husband 
lived in the old manse before moving to Montreal. 
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EDITORIALS 


Those GOOD old days! 


NORTH AMERICA is gripped by a nostalgia fad. And 
that, of course, implies a longing for “‘the good old days.” 

To hear some of the rear-view mirror devotees tell it, 
“the good old days”’ were: 

When a kid who kept a library book two days overdue 
was regarded as a juvenile delinquent. When you wished 
you had the income you can’t live on today. When child 
guidance took place in the woodshed. When fallout was 
just a fleeting dispute among friends. When inflation was 
merely something you did to a bicycle tire. 

But those were good days? Hardly. It’s human nature to 
romanticize the past, but even making that allowance, 
some of the folks now ga-ga about the bygone years must 
have bad memories. True, the old days were simpler days. 
And perhaps they had some pluses in such things as a 
more universal civility. But just how were they that good? 

Were they good in assuring a lot of senior citizens pre- 
cious little more than the nagging feeling that they were 
imposing on their offspring? Were they good in almost 
ignoring the needs of tens of millions of fellow humans in 
far-away places? Were they good in assuring the unem- 
ployed only the indignity of the dole? Were they good in 
the deaths and disabling maladies that are now routinely 
cured? Were they good in the elitist educational system 
that meant that only the sons and daughters of those with 
money could realize their capabilities? 

The list could go on and on. Now, in fairness, no 
thoughtful person would say that a lot of the problems 
cited have been completely solved. Or even that some of 


the partial solutions haven’t had some side effects that 
aren’t that welcome. 

Someone has written that the world isn’t really in worse . 
shape; it’s just that communication is swifter and more | 
complete. There’s more than a wisp of truth in that, but 
there’s another bigger factor. 

By the nature of news, the negative usually gets the most — 
attention. For example, a million households can live in | 
the traditional semi-serenity, but it’s the thousand frac- 
tured families that are the focus. 

There’s another factor that has lured a lot of people into 
playing Chicken Little, into proclaiming that the societal 
sky is falling down. It’s our addiction to superlatives. No 
problem can be just a problem; it has to be one of the 
worst crises this world has faced. 

So daily we are treated to a recital of what are reportedly 
cataclysmic woes. So much so that a lot of people seem to 
feel that there’s havoc on every hand — and worse to 
come. And it’s no wonder that so many people seem to 
regard themselves not as dwellers in this world but as 
survivors — with their survival daily in doubt. 

The Bible urges us to “‘Be of good heart,” and, if we’re. 
the Christians that we profess to be, we should be strong in 
the faith that can overcome adversity. But surely, in addi- — 
tion to faith, we should have the judgment to distinguish 
between the problems that are a part of life and the misery 
that was so much the hallmark of “‘the good old days.”’ 


Reprinted from A — spire, the parish paper of St. Andrew's Presbyterian . 


Church, Kitchener, Ont. 


What is expected of The Record? 


AT A PRESBYTERY MEETING recently an elder sug- 
gested that The Presbyterian Record should be the 
medium through which church members are made aware 
of increased costs, including clergy stipends. He proposed 
that we should also encourage readers to respond to the 
church’s financial needs in a time of inflation. 

We agreed with him, and pointed out that the Septem- 
ber back cover was devoted to an analysis by the treasurer 
of the national and overseas program and the increased 
budget that would be required in 1976. For example, basic 
stipends for ministers will go up by $800 annually in 
January, and basic travel for those in parishes will be in- 
creased by $300 annually. These two items alone will 
challenge many of the smaller congregations . 

Only last June, The Record editorialized on “Keeping 
up with the costs.”” We pointed out the obvious, that 
program in the church is tied to people and if people are to 
be paid reasonably, the cost of mission must be expected 
to increase. 

November is still regarded in many parts of our church 
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as Record month and on Sunday the 2nd the bulletin for 
the day focuses upon the church’s national magazine. The 
elder mentioned above reminded us of the importance of 
The Record’s function. Our obligation is to keep the 
church informed, and to challenge our readers to fulfil 
their commitments. We also have a duty to arouse an 
interest in what is happening in our world, and how it 
affects the church as a body and Christians as individuals. 

As the official publication of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, The Record provides the main channel for 
communicating the needs and aspirations of our mission at 
home and overseas. 

After the subscription rate was raised just over a year 
ago, we were prepared to accept a substantial decline in 
the number of subscriptions. However, thanks largely to 
the loyalty of congregations that have stayed with the 
Every Home Plan, we had only 1,003 fewer subscribers in 
June than in December last. Renewals are beginning to 
flow in, and we anticipate an increase in readers during | 
The Record’s centennial year, 1976. * 
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‘Union challenged 


in Australian court 


THE PROPOSED UNIFICATION of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional churches in Australia has been chal- 
lenged in the court of appeal of New South 
Wales. 

The court has been asked to decide 
whether a resolution passed by the Presby- 
terian Assembly in May, 1974, approving 
the Basis of Union and deciding to unite 
with the other two churches was invalid 


because it allegedly departed from 


doctrine. 
It has also been asked to rule on whether 


the resolution was vitiated because the 


assembly allegedly took irrelevant material 
into account. 

T.E.F. Hughes, for the attorney-general, 
said that in 1971 the Presbyterian national 
Assembly considered the proposed Basis of 
Union between the three churches and 
remitted consideration of the relevant ques- 
tions to six state assemblies and presby- 
teries throughout Australia. 

Communicants were also asked to vote 
on unity. 

Mr. Hughes said that when the 34th 
National Assembly was held in May, 1973, 
it passed a deliverance to approve the Basis 
of Union. 

But because of difficulty in interpreting 
the communicants’ vote, the assembly 
decided not to proceed into union, but to 
remit the matter again to state general 
assemblies, presbyteries and communi- 
cants. 

Results of the second poll were con- 
sidered a year later by the 35th National 

. Assembly, which voted to enter union with 
the Methodists and Congregational 
Churches. 

Mr. Hughes submitted that this vote was 
vitiated because the assembly took into 
account irrelevant material. This was the 
second poll of communicants which was 
materially different from the result ob- 
tained in the first poll. 

Mr. Hughes emphasized that issues in 
the case were based only on legal factors 
and not on a lack of good faith. ‘“The con- 
testing parties are all people of integrity, 
conscience and great religious fervour,” he 
said. 

The court has reserved judgment. * 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
Congregations remitted 
$1,203,606 towards the 
General Assembly’s budget in 
the first eight months of 1975, 
as compared to $1,079,360 dur- 


ing that period last year. 
Expenditures totalled 
$2,591,574 as against $2,303,782 
in 1974. The W.M.S. (W.D.) 
gave $258,750 and the W.M.S. 
(E.D.) $28,500 for missions. 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


My days 
in Canada, 


by Sam Nazombe, 
Malawi 


“WHAT DID YOU SAY you came to 
Canada for?’ the immigration officer 
asked me for the umpteenth time. 

I gestured helplessly at the litter of docu- 
ments strewn on his table. The documents 
included my passport, letter of invitation 
from the president of the Canadian Church 
Press (CCP), letter of credence from the 
head of program of the Christian Service 
Committee in Malawi, (my employers), 
health certificate, return air ticket, etc. 

Again he went through all the documents 
in silence. After awhile, he looked up and 
said: ‘‘And you say this man (consulting 
the CCP letter again) Jim Taylor is wel- 
coming you.” 

Again I nodded. 

He led me to his office and told me to 
make myself comfortable while he went out 
to get Jim Taylor. 

A few minutes later he came back with 
Jim and after the two of us answered more 
questions, I was given permit to stay in 
Canada for three months. 

As we drove home my mind jumped back 
three years when I first met Jim Taylor 
when he was the guest of the Christian Ser- 
vice Committee (CSC) in Malawi (central 
Africa). 

The CSC had imported him from Canada 
to Malawi to do some promotion work on 
the development work of the churches. He 
stayed with us for six weeks. During that 
time, he waded through streams, walked on 
dusty footpaths and lived out of the back of 
a station wagon for days. He had inspired 
me so much so that my interest in com- 
munications was aroused. He noticed this. 

He cautiously nudged the CSC to con- 
sider me for further studies in that direc- 
tion. This started a two year long spate of 
correspondence and negotiations. Then 
towards the end of 1974, the Canadian 
Church Press in conjunction with CSC, 
agreed to have me work with three Toronto 
publications; The United Church Observer, 
The Canadian Churchman and The Pres- 
byterian Record. 

The Monday after I arrived I was imme- 
diately absorbed into the routine of The 
United Church Observer. My stay there 
was primarily educative: this called for a 
lot of exercises. Most of the articles I wrote 
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during my stay at The Observer were not 
for publication but rather to improve writ- 
ing skills, conditioning of mind and the art 
of getting a point across. I met and talked 
to many people in the church offices, some 
of whom were not related to the magazine. 
I did interviews and wrote and rewrote 
articles. I remember one day saying to Jim 
as we were driving home, after a particu- 
larly frustrating day; ‘I’ve had a terrible 
day.’’ He knew what I meant but still did 
not slack off his gruelling sessions. I under- 
stood because there was so much to do 
within a short period of time. 

A month later, I was in Moose Factory 
on the shores of James Bay in the northern 
region of Ontario, covering a story for the 
Anglican publication, The Canadian 
Churchman. That day I had just finished 
my stint with The Observer and I was put 
on a plane the same evening. Besides cover- 
ing a meeting about which I knew nothing 
I was hampered by the unusual cold in the 
north. But it turned out to be the chance I 
had been waiting for because of my per- 
sonal interest in the native situation in 
North America. I met and talked to several 
Indians and Eskimos whose plight was in 
many ways similar to that of minorities in 
many countries throughout the world. 
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The council in fact was meeting in the 
small town to discuss the work of the 
church in the north among the natives. It 


was interesting to hear the native represen- | 
tatives speak about the conflict between the | 


white missionaries who came to serve in the 


north and the local people. Of major con- | 


cern was the difference in culture and the 
reluctance of these missionaries to adapt to 


the way of life in the north and yet they | 
people to | 


were encouraging the local 
change their life style to that practised in 
the white south. This was the other side of 
Canada — the side which many people 


(even Canadians) knew little about, or even 


if known is never discussed at great length. 


This was my introduction into the life of | 


The Canadian Churchman. My stay there 
was either I sank or I swam. This meant 


that I did more practical work on my own | 


than I did with The Observer. I was becom- 
ing more and more independent and 
acquiring some journalistic initiative. 
During this time I met the organization 


‘which sponsored my stay in Canada. The 


Canadian Church Press conference was 
held in March. I found this helpful as I was 
able to do simple exercises and was able to 
look at the things we take for granted in 
the profession from a different slant. It was 
good to hear that the CCP had welcomed 
me and to hear that if the project had to be 
carried further, it all depended on me. 
Besides working with The Canadian 
Churchman, I met and talked to people 
from other departments and other fields in 


Anglican House. I also sat in one meeting . 


of the screening committee for projects in 
the Third World. I was able to follow, from 
the other side of the fence, the mechanics 
of giving aid to developing countries. This 
was of particular interest to me as the 
organization I work for is a central office 
through which funds are channelled from 
donor-partners, i.e. churches in Europe 
and North America, for use in development 
projects throughout the country. 

In the last month of my visit to Canada I 
was attached to The Presbyterian Record. I 
was involved mostly in research and refer- 
ence and getting information (on my own) 
for use either in the magazine or for other 
purposes. This involved a lot of reading, (I 
was getting sick of reading). During this 
time, The Whig-Standard invited me to 
spend some time in Kingston, Ontario to 
see the mechanics of a daily newspaper. 


Although I learned a lot about Canada 
and its people through official contact, I 
learned more through personal contact and 
social intercourse. I stayed with a different 
family each month. Although there was not 
much variety in the standard of living, at 
least I met people from different walks of 
life with different opinions on politics, 
religion, development, pollution, abortion, 
etc. So I taught and learned at the same 
time. At times I was shocked to find out 
how little Canadians knew about Africa 
even after 15 years of vigorous activity on 


the continent. I talked to a couple of small — 


groups about Africa, Malawi and the 
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Christian Service Committee. 

‘Something about the CSC should be 
mentioned to put the whole report in its 
right perspective. It is an ecumenical 
organization which brings together all the 
churches that are members of the Christian 
Council of Malawi and the Episcopal Con- 
ference of the Roman Catholic Church 
of Malawi. The CSC was set up as an arm 
of the churches to help the government in 
its fight against poverty, ignorance and 
disease. 

Some of the main objectives of CSC are 
to bring clean, constant running water to 
the villages by supplying money to drill 
wells, protect springs and implement piped 
water from the hills. It also gives financial 
aid to various self-help projects carried out 
by local people, such as the construction of 
bridges and roads, clinics, teachers’ houses 
and tree plantations. 

CSC has been able to carry out its pro- 
gram through the kindness of many Chris- 
tians in Europe and North America who 
send annual grants. The donor-partners,-as 
they are called, channel money collected 
within congregations and through cam- 
paigns to the CSC. The funding of pro- 
jects does not emphasize the program of 
the CSC but rather emphasizes the spirit of 
self-help where people are encouraged to 
do things on their own, and to help their 
neighbours raise their standard of living. 
One way of doing this is by establishing 
mini-CSC’s in the villages, called Christian 
service groups, composed of all the local 
churches and village leaders who encourage 
people to help themselves. 

Finally, to comment on my stay in 
Canada, the whole idea was good but I feel 
that more time should have been allowed so 
that I would have been able to grow roots 


and to digest material completely. More 
time should have been allotted to each 
publication, so that the visitor feeling 
might have disappeared and the feeling 
that I was contributing something could 
have been more definite. The billets were 
good but again, more time should have 
been allowed so that my hosts should get 
to know me better and vice versa. In this 
case, the choice of hosts was excellent as I 
was quickly absorbed into their house- 
holds. But this meant I spent time to get to 
know them and was moving out when the 
landlady began to get the courage to say; 
“‘Sam, your room is in a mess, see to it,’’ or 
“You splashed plenty of water in the bath- 
room.”’ 

As for my work, I feel that the trip to 
Canada, although not quite representative, 
has helped and will improve the standard 
of reporting, publicity and communication 
of the Christian Service Committee. * 


Three 
Presbyterian 
Trees 


by T.M. Bailey 
Hamilton, Ont. 


PEOPLE VISITING the Orient are im- 


_pressed by a recurring design in Japanese 


art. This motif is called ““The Three Happy 
Trees.’’ They are the pine, the bamboo, 
and the plum. 

Our church’s centennial logo, or motif, 
shows three dates: 1875-1975-2075. There 
are three corresponding themes: Remem- 
brance, Renewal, Response. These are the 
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“| hear that in Knox College they are taught that 
no one is converted after the first 15 minutes.” 


three Presbyterian trees. 

Let us look at the first tree called 
Remembrance. Presbyterianism first came 
to Canada with the Huguenots in 1610. 
From that time to this, what characteristic 
of our denomination stands out as most 
singular? I would say tenacious strength. 

The earliest settled ministers in the 
Maritimes and Ontario arrived between 
1760 and 1780. When these districts began 
to be heavily populated with settlers, one 
would expect that some Presbyterian body 
in Scotland, or elsewhere, would send out 
enough ministers to serve where they were 
desperately needed. 

Not so. Central Africa appeared more 
inviting than the land beyond the St. Law- 
rence. Few volunteers were willing to come 
to Canada. 

However, the handful who did arrive 
were men of perseverance. Many worked 
for long periods without a shilling recom- 
pense. They travelled long distances on 
foot, because a horse was of little use for the 
swamps, fallen trees, and treacherous 
holes. 

One such pioneer minister was James 
MacGregor who made all the Maritimes 
his parish. This scholarly and poetic Scot 
often had nothing to eat but potatoes. He 
would sleep on the floor with a coat around 
his feet, to keep him warm. MacGregor 
didn’t take time out to court a wife. He saw 
the girl who was to become his bride for the 
first time at their wedding! 

William Bell arrived in Upper Canada 
with his wife and six children. On their way 
to Perth, they travelled swampy roads, 
fought off mosquitoes, and arrived at the 
manse to find it was a rough log cabin, 
without partitions. William Junior fell 
through the partially-covered floor into the 
water-filled cellar below. 

Sixty-year-old George Buchanan left the 
comforts of a settled congregation in Edin- 
burgh to bring his family to Beckwith, 
Lanark County, near Perth. His daughters 
sat down and cried when the family arrived 
at their future home: a patch of clearing 
containing a log tavern and three shanties. 
Cooking took place on a large stone inside 
their one-room home. With no chimney or 
windows, the smoke filled the house. At 
least, it helped to keep away the black flies. 

Yet, these early families hung on. They 
gave our church a name for tenacity. Such 
pioneer ministers were like the pine tree 
that grows by the water’s edge, both in 
Japan and Canada. The force of the wind 
bends and twists the pine into many 
shapes. Some trees lie almost completely 
flat with the ground, and kissing the water. 
Others, with their roots above ground, 
cling like an anchor securely held between 
the rocks. 

The church of Jesus Christ has never 
been a tree growing in a sheltered and 
walled garden. How then did the church 
survive? Because, like the pine tree, the 
church does not receive its strength from 
what can been seen, but from what is invis- 
ible. The church’s one foundation is Jesus 
Christ her Lord. (continued) 
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The second centennial tree is named 
Renewal. A dictionary definition is “to 
restore to original state.’’ The Japanese 
pattern of three trees includes a bamboo. 
Why? After a heavy winter storm, the bam- 
boo groves lie flattened to the ground, 
under the weight of the snow. When the 
snow melts, the bamboo begins to rise up 
as straight as before, it demonstrates the 
quality of renewal. 

When Presbyterian ministers first came 
from Britain they brought with them a 
strong feeling of what it meant to be the 
Reformed Church. The biblical beliefs 
espoused by Calvin and Knox were part of 
their character. Had not their forefathers 
risen in rebellion against Charles II, who 
tried to impose the Church of England 
upon Scotland? That’s when a large part of 
the population, in the name of the Scottish 
National Covenant, refused to attend any 
church occupied by Anglican priests. In- 
stead, they met for public worship in fields 
and glens and both ministers and people 
were savagely persecuted. But, thanks to 
these same Covenanters, who fought and 
died to renew their form of religion, Pres- 
byterianism was restored in 1689 as the 
Church of Scotland. 


In 1925, our fathers in Canada demon- 
strated renewal, too. At the General 
Assembly 79 commissioners dissented from 
that particular kind of church union. They 
adjourned and met the same night in their 
own assembly, carrying on as The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. Even the formid- 
able hardships which faced each minister 
and elder — churches without a minister, 
congregations without a church building, 
ministers without a congregation — did not 
deter them from taking steps to restore the 
Presbyterianism they loved to its original 
form, as constituted in 1875. Our centen- 
nial year is a time for spiritual renewal on 
the part of each Presbyterian. 

There is the tree called Response. Res- 
ponse can mean having the quality of dar- 
ing. That’s why the Japanese include the 
plum tree in the three happy trees. For, in 
the late winter, the plum is the one tree 
that demonstrates courage. With snow still 
on the ground; when it looks as though 
winter will last forever; when all signs and 
appearances are against seeing spring 
again — the plum is the first tree bold 
enough to risk putting forth its blossoms. 

There were times in the past when our 
church showed the same daring as the 
plum. As early as 1770, when Dutch set- 
tlers in Lunenburg, N.S. could get no 
minister from the old land, they resolved 
on a bold step; to take as their minister a 
fisherman from among themselves. Bruin 
Romcas Comingee was a man of ability 
and piety. But without a presbytery, how 
could he be ordained and inducted? With- 
out ordination, Comingee could not marry, 
baptize and administer the sacraments. 


Two Presbyterian and two Congrega- 
tional ministers stuck out their necks. 
Risking church censure from their superior 
courts, yet believing that it was better to 


break a rule than deny hundreds the gos- 
pel, without a warrant these ministers set | 
up a presbytery of their own — the first to | 
meet on Canadian soil. Comingee was | 
ordained, and for the next 50 years exer- — 
cised a diligent and fruitful ministry. | 

In this year of celebration God expects to — 
find similar response and courage. When 
God calls will we be conspicuous by our 
absence? Whenever King Saul sat in coun- | 
cil David had a reserved place for himself. 
Then one day David didn’t show. The Bible » 
records: ‘‘The king sat upon his seat . 
David’s place was empty.’’ David became 
what the airlines call a ‘“‘no-show.”’ 

Between 1975 and 2075, when God calls © 
Canadian Presbyterians how will we | 
respond? * 


LETTERS 


Hymns and tunes 


Amen, Rev. Walter A. Donovan (Sep- 
tember, Letters) regarding your suggestions 
for the third revision of the Book of Praise. 
Our choir used “I bind unto myself today” 
as an anthem for Trinity Sunday. Even if 
we had sung it every Sunday for the 26 
weeks of Trinity season, we were not sure if 
the congregation would feel confident 
enough to sing along, especially with the 
change of tune in verse four. I am puzzled 
as to why the committee inserted this excel- 
lent piece in a book intended for congrega- 
tional singing. 

In addition to your desire for the familiar 
tune of “Amazing Grace,’”’ could we not 
also be provided with the familiar tune of 
“O little town of Bethlehem”? I had 
expected that in this revision Presbyterians 
would not have to continue to distinguish 
themselves from other North Americans by 
sticking to Forest Green — a good tune but 
not the one you will hear us singing outside 
the church walls. On the other hand, the 
committee is to be thanked for providing us 
with the standard translations of ‘Silent 
Night’’ and ‘“‘O come, all ye faithful.” 

Our choir and congregation were too dis- 
tressed and stubborn to accept the deletion 
of the tune Belmont from this revision. The 
choir copies have it taped in. Instead of 
dropping well-loved tunes, why not pro- 
vide alternatives, either lumped together at 
the back, or with the words, as in the old 
Book of Praise? 

This revision is excellent. Now that it has 
been tried out, hymn lovers should be ready 
to make positive suggestions for the next 
revision. More new hymns, like those of 
Fred Kaan and Helen Goggin, that apply 
the timeless gospel to today’s world are 
most welcome, along with the old ones that 
have become part of our Christian heritage. 

Mrs. Jean Sonnenfeld, Windsor, Ont. 


(More letters on page 25) 
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BY PENNY SANGER 


~TOTTING UP THE YEAR’S advances 
_and defeats on the world development 
front is like watching a sticky yo-yo. 
What you gain in a speech like that 
made by Pierre Trudeau at London’s 

Mansion House last March (‘‘Co-oper- 

ation is ... an absolute necessity. It 
demands an equitable distribution, 

worldwide, of resources and opportuni- 

ties’), you lose when the costs of poor 
countries’ imports from the industrial- 

ized world rise while the earnings from 

their own commodity exports stay level 
or fall. 

But one scene stays in my mind from 

_ New York in September, and it may — 

just may — be an indication of fairer 

days to come, even though it took place 
_ in a crowded descending elevator, not a 
_ rising yo-yo. 
_ We were in the secretariat building 
of the United Nations, during the 
opening days of the seventh special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly that had 
been called to discuss a new interna- 
tional economic order. We had been 
looking for an old friend who now 
holds an important job in the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD). 

Henry Kissinger’s speech to the 

General Assembly, a hard-nosed de- 
fence of the economic status quo, had 
just been delivered by Ambassador 
Daniel Moynihan. It looked as if the 
gap between the rich and poor coun- 
tries was growing ever more unbridge- 
able. 
A dark and handsome stranger in 
the elevator, noticing the pile of docu- 
ments my friend was carrying, asked 
her: ‘“‘Are you from GATT-Fly?”’ 

We were, of course. And we were 
cheered to find that GATT-Fly, a 

Toronto-based research and action 
organization that has been sponsored 
by the Presbyterian and other churches 
to investigate an alternative trade 
policy for Canada, was known beyond 
these borders. A group had gone to the 
World Food Conference in Rome in 
lovember, 1975 


1974 and now two of its leaders, John 
Dillon and Dennis Howlett, had orga- 
nized a group of 30 people from 
various non-governmental organiza- 
tions across Canada to attend the 
special session in New York. 

That encounter with Iqbal Haji in 
the elevator led to a meeting between 
the GATT-Fly group and Bernard 
Chidzero, a Rhodesian African who 
took his Ph.D. at McGill in 1958 and is 
now director of UNCTAD’s commodi- 
ties division. And from what he told us 
at that meeting came a deeper under- 
standing on the part of the Canadians 
of UNCTAD ’s role in the struggle for a 
new economic order and, in particular, 
of what is called the integrated com- 
modity approach, which is a corner- 
stone of that new order. 

The integrated commodity approach 
would secure for the poor countries fair 
and stable prices for their main ex- 
ports. It would bind rich and poor 
nations, consumers and producers, to 
buying and selling agreements that 
would prevent the series of wild fluc- 
tuations in commodity prices that in 
recent years have toppled several 
governments and driven many poor 
countries deeper into debt. Basically, it 
is a formula for a just world trading 
policy that would allow the poor coun- 
tries to help themselves. 


PEGGY SANGER is the wife of Clyde, our 
columnist on international affairs. She was one 
of the GATT-Fly group that went to New York 
City in September. 
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It covers 16 main commodity ex- 
ports, including cotton, sugar, jute and 
grains. Buffer stocks of these com- 
modities would be acquired through an 
international common fund, and they 
would be held and controlled interna- 
tionally. Consumer and producer 
nations would commit themselves to 
long-term buying and selling arrange- 
ments within a pre-determined price 


range (as Britain used to do with 
Commonwealth sugar). This price 
range might be linked to the cost of 
essential imports from the industrial- 
ized countries; when this idea was put 
forward at the special session, it 
generated a lot of political heat but in 
the end even the United States agreed 
to study it. 

Of course, not all poor countries 
would benefit equally from an inte- 
grated commodity program. India, 
Singapore and Taiwan (to cite only 
three) are net importers of basic com- 
modities. Others, such as banana 
exporters like Honduras, depend on 
exports that cannot be stocked. An 
automatic compensation scheme, 
based on certain agreed levels of ex- 
port earnings, would cover shortfalls 
when other stabilizing devices didn’t 
work. 

An important part of the integrated 
commodity approach is its encourage- 
ment of further processing of raw 
materials by the poor countries, and of 
the diversification of their exports. 
This means the richer countries would 
have to start dismantling the tariff 
restrictions that surround the import- 
ing of processed goods from the poor 
countries. Such changes won’t be easy, 
especially since many multinational 
companies which control the marketing 
process are unlikely to want to shift 
their processing plants from the rich to 
the poor countries. 

External Affairs Minister Allan 
MacEachen declared Canada’s general 
support for the integrated commodity 
approach during his speech to the 
plenary session of the Assembly early 
on in the two weeks meeting. But 
Canada’s support remained general 
rather than explicit and specific; and 
the session ended with a consensus 
document whose clauses on trade poli- 
cies were much diluted. Clearly a lot of 
work lies ahead. Yet the yo-yo may be 
on the up-swing. Next year should 
show. * , 


The moderator outlines 


PROGRAM 
FOR 


PRESBY TERIANS 


by. David W. Hay 


IN PONDERING FINDINGS, both pleasing and disquiet- 
ing, about Presbyterians in Dr. John Moir’s book, Endur- 
ing Witness (p. 273f.), | would hazard the explanation that 
Presbyterians are thoughtful in type. However the statistics 
are read, there can be no doubt that we are supposed to be 
people of thoughtful cast. Our traditional concern for 
learning demonstrates the trait. We have here, I suggest, a 
guidepost for what we should strive to be in the next 100 
years. 


First of all, it can be said that thoughtfulness must hold 
us back from extremes. A thoughtful person cannot be 
fanatical about anything. True, in sections of our church 
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extreme attitudes are to be found, but they can never cap- 
ture the denomination as a whole. At the risk of calling 
down coals of fire on my head let me name a few of thes 
extremes. My purpose is to show that we have a knack of 
keeping our balance. 
Neo-Pentecostalism—We are learning to accommodate 
““neo-pentecostalists”’ in our ranks, because the gifts a 
which they are so keen have biblical warrant (althoug 
their teaching about them sometimes lacks it), and because 
through this movement many people have for the first time 
found a personal relation with Christ. But the tendency o 
the movement is to focus on these gifts in an extreme wa} 
and thereby to put everything off-centre (see below). Whil 
accommodating neo-pentecostals, we can never become ¢ 
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Pentecostal Church, because to do so would mean losing 
our balance. 

Old-time Religion-Revivalist ‘‘old-time’’ religion is also 
an extreme that is alien to us, as is also the notion that all 
Christians are supposed to be evangelists. We must not lay 
burdens on people that God does not lay on them. “He 
gave some ... evangelists,” says St. Paul (Eph. 4:11). 
Diversity of offices and gifts applies in this connection. 
Christians are no more all called to be evangelists than 
they are all called to speak in tongues, and we should not 
give them bad consciences regarding roles that they are not 
destined to fill. A careless application of texts regarding 
the apostles as if these texts applied forthwith to all Chris- 
tians, undermines the biblical doctrine of the holy ministry, 
and encourages uninstructed Christians to imagine that 
they have a right to teach. It should be kept in mind too 
that aggressive campaigning is loveless. 

One must put under the heading of regrettable revival- 
ism many of the popular ditties that are finding their way 
into hymn-sings. Not everything that speaks of loving Jesus 
is worthy of him. When we sentimentalize about our sub- 
jective religious feelings we are not worshipping but engag- 
ing in harmful self-indulgence. To revel in our feelings 
about Jesus is to put ourselves in the centre instead of him. 
There is a place for the subjective in religion, but it can 
never be the centre. God, his glory, his Christ, his creation, 
his kingdom, his church are the centre. 


Authentic Presbyterianism 


Biblical inspiration—We are unlikely ever to accept 
extreme views about the Bible. Our fathers restricted the 
scope of the authority of the Bible to matters of faith and 
life, i.e., faith and conduct, (see Westminster Confession of 
Faith, 1:6). Incidentally, Roman Catholics restrict the 
infallibility of the Pope in the same terms. Our former 
ordination vows expressed this restriction. We cannot ever 
be expected to move from this historic position into the 
extreme of claiming that the scriptures have an absolutely 
unrestricted authority in any matter to which they may 
happen to refer. For this reason, ever since scientific his- 
torical methods of studying scripture were developed, our 
church has seen to it that her colleges are manned by 


scholars who can use and enhance the gains accruing from 


them. To depart from this standpoint would be an un- 
thinkable submission to extremism and becloud the scrip- 
tures by a false dogmatism. 

Democratic equalitarianism—Another emphasis verging 
nowadays on extremism is the identification of the Chris- 
tian faith with democratic equalitarianism. The statement 
of the American constitution that God created all men 
equal is shockingly simplistic and does not square with the 
doctrine of gifts. It should not be made to do so by the 
further error that all gifts are equally valuable. In an ulti- 
mate sense, that is, in terms of God’s love for his creatures, 
all men may be said to be equal, but in the proximate 
sense, that is, in creaturely inter-relations and gifts, there 
is great inequality. Some are more musical than others, or 
more intelligent, or beautiful, or strong, or practical, or 


_ religiously endowed, etc. The Christian answer in proxi- 
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mate relations is the love that is humble before the better 
endowed, not a pretense that Jack is always as good as his 


_ master. The latter attitude reduces everything to medio- 
_ rity and undermines the honour due to excellence. 


cratic — in fact, it is a monarchy, ruled by “the Lord Jesus 
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Authentic Presbyterianism is not democratic but theo- 


Christ, the only king and head of the church,” who exer- 
cises his kingly office through his appointed officers, to 
whom he has imparted the necessary gifts (Larger Cate- 
chism, 45). No authentic church can believe that it should 
pattern itself according to the rubric “government of the 
people by the people for the people.’’ Worship of the god 
Demos, who was the personification of the people in Greek 
mythology, is the reason for much of the vulgarity and 
lowered taste of modern times. The church on the con- 
trary should honour excellence (Phil. 4:8). 


The glory of God is supreme 


Extremes generally reveal themselves for what they are, 
but in the Presbyterian tradition there is a great overarch- 
ing principle that protects wholeness and balance. This is 
the principle that the glory of God is supreme. God’s glory 
is the divine quality by which he excels all his creatures. 
On our part, the pursuit of excellence is motivated by love 
of his excellence and the endeavour to reproduce the image 
of it in church and society. 

In dependence upon biblical and catholic teaching, John 
Calvin made the glory of God normative for theology and 
life. No one doctrine could therefore be allowed an 
emphasis that would crowd out a due regard for other doc- 
trines, for the glory of God is alone worthy of total empha- 
sis. Luther said that justification by faith was the article of 
a standing or falling church. Not so John Calvin. To him 
that doctrine stood within a complex of other essential 
doctrines, e.g., the Trinity, the Creation, the Atonement, 
the Word and Sacraments, the Apostolic Ministry, and all 
divinely disclosed truths and institutions that direct or 
reclaim creatures to the service of the glory of God. ‘“The 
whole world,” he declared, ‘‘is meant to be a theatre of the 
glory of God.” It is instructive to observe that the West- 
minster Confession turns every main head of doctrine in 
this direction. 

There is no space in a short article to work out all the 
implications of this great principle. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, that it produces balance and obviates extremes by 
calling for allegiance to ‘‘the whole counsel of God,” that 
is, to the total measured body of his self-disclosure in crea- 
tion and redemption. We cannot do this as individuals 
alone, as the following points should incidentally make 
clear. 

Cosmic Salvation-The times are ripe for a recovery of the 
wide breadth of the biblical witness. ‘“The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; the world and they that 
dwell therein’? (Ps. 24:1). The harm that man has been 
doing to the earth by pollution and spoliation and the 
pragmatic need for restoration and regulation should stir 
Christians to realize that the salvation of the earth from 
man’s destructiveness is a duty that we owe to God and to 
the earth, not something that we should seek only for our 
self-preservation. The care and salvation of the whole crea- 
tion, including the sub-human creation, are objects of the 
divine love (Gen. 3:17ff.; 9:11ff.; Isa. 11:9; Rev. 21:1). The 
first chapter of Genesis is not just the story of creation: it 
is a proclamation of the claim that everything is God’s, not 
the property of man or of quasi-gods. Our doctrine of sal- 
vation must be as wide as the creation, and the church has a 
prime duty in our present plight to save the earth and its 
endangered inhabitants. If civilization grinds to a halt or 
wars of savagery issue from hunger and over-population, 
or if terrorists devastate the world with nuclear violence, 
God will ask the church what it did to save his earth. We 
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must not confine the cosmic dimensions of the faith to the 
Final Consummation. The final pattern presents ethical 
demands for the present. 

Corporate Salvation—The whole counsel of God neces- 
sarily requires that man’s salvation be corporate, for God 
has created man as a corporate entity, social and bodily, 
not as a mob of individuals. Presbyterians used to be 
esteemed for their churchmanship but there are signs that 
we are slipping. Churchmanship holds not only to what I 
have just said about sociality and bodiliness but also to the 
historical dimension of the church. ‘‘Catholic’’ means his- 
torical as well as universal — as a particular, visible, con- 
tinuing community extending through time from the 
apostles and Christ. (Eph. 2:20). Its particularity and 
temporality are embodied in the word, the sacraments, and 
the ministers of these means of grace. This is Presbyterian 
doctrine (Westminster Confession of Faith 25:3), but I fear 
that many people have come to believe that salvation has 
nothing particularly to do with the church and its divine 
institutions, and that these can be dispensed with or mis- 
handled according to our own sweet will. Nevertheless they 
guard and exemplify the fact that the salvation that God 
has given us has an inherently corporate and historical 
structure, without which Christianity becomes a mere 
spiritual “‘ism’’ or ideology. 

Let the church then have the courage to be what it is — 
God’s appointed church. It does not exist so much to serve 
the world as to be the world saved, the New World, cor- 
porately re-organized with the whole creation in Christ 
(Eph. 1:22.; Col. 1:16-18). Against those who say that the 
church is not an end in itself we must maintain on the con- 
trary that it is the head of the new creation and that salva- 
tion means incorporation into it. Minimal forms of Chris- 
tianity will always be found to have some relic of the 
church in them. (Those who never hear the church’s gospel 
and those whom church people have alienated will be dealt 
with by the God of mercy in his own good time and way). 
The heart of the church’s life resides in her worship, for it 
is only corporately through the word and Sacraments of 
the God-Man that we recover the vision of the glory of God 
(2 Cor. 4:1-6). The church’s mission to take the gospel into 
all the world is always therefore church-extension, for the 
church is integral to the gospel: “I believe in the holy, 
catholic church.” Part of a true balance is an insistence 
that the faith is a churchly faith and that we must not lose 
our unity with the one visible church of all the ages. 


Abide in the calling 


Civic Salvation-If the church is the New World it cannot 
be disjoined from civic affairs or human culture and civili- 
zation because according to their original creation these 
are divine ordinances that must share in the cosmic 
redemption (Gen. 1:26.2:16; Rom. 13:1). In our church we 
have been running into unfortunate arguments about 
“evangelism and social action” through failure to relate 
them both to the glory of God and through taking salva- 
tion as an individualistic, subjective process, divorced from 
the cosmic, corporate and civic sweep of the biblical evan- 
gel. One of the fatally individualizing influences has been 
the Evangelical Revival, which, like European Pietism, 
tended to move the centre of emphasis from the glory of 
God to subjective individual rebirth. 

There is urgent need to recover the Reformers’ teaching 
upon vocation, which was taken from St. Paul and dove- 
tails into the Old Testament affirmation of man’s domin- 
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ion over other creatures. St. Paul instructed every man t 
“Abide in the calling wherein he was called” (1 Cor. 
7:20ff). Strictly, the calling referred to is the calling to be a 
Christian, but this calling is to be worked out in each | 
man’s situation. Thus it came about that the occupation — 
by which a man earned his livelihood was said to be his 
calling. It can readily be seen that this teaching is in prac- 
tice identical with the doctrine that man is called as God’s 
servant to exercise stewardship over the creation. By the 
grace of Christ he can recover from his perversion of that 
stewardship. 


The layman as Christian 


We can see here what the basic service of the layman is, 
and free it from the obscurity into which it has been cast 
by the use of the word ‘‘witnessing.’’ The latter term im- 
plies that the first task of every Christian is evangelism of 
some kind, whereas the biblical stress and the stress in our | 
historic standards are upon ethical obedience (santifica- 
tion), that is, the obedient fulfilment of one’s creaturely 
duty to God in the exercise of the gifts with which he has 
endowed us. This belief in one’s creaturely vocation — the 
word means “‘calling’’ — sent Presbyterians of previous 
generations into all lawful walks of life, commercial, 
educational, scientific, medical, domestic, etc. with a sub- 
lime sense that what we call ‘‘secular’’ occupations were in 
fact sacred callings. We must now add technology, cyber- 
netics, biological engineering and other novel enterprises 
in which laymen must apply creative ethics as their pri- 
mary Christian vocation. 

The ‘“‘ministry”’ of the layman is not in the first place to 
witness but to be an obedient steward of the creation. 
Without this primary emphasis religion loses its integrity 
and its true manliness and womanliness. We should never 
do what is right for the sake of witnessing. Pure motivation 
means doing what is right simply because it is right. To 
turn lay people into unprofessional ministers is an affront 
to them and the ministry. Recovery of the Reformed doc- 
trine of vocation is badly needed, both for the sake of true 
religion and for the sake of civic sanctification. Civic sanc- 
tification is also corporate, and its work cannot be done by 
individuals but only through schools. 

Having made this foundational emphasis, we can gladly 
agree that there is a role of lay witness. In a fallen world it 
takes grace to be obedient. The power by which a Christian 
lay person lives should show, and there will likely be times 
also when a word in season is called for. Futher, many 
church activities provide welcome opportunity for lay wit- 
ness. But the primary distinction, basic in the scriptures 
and in church order, should be kept clear: the layman has 
the stewardship of the creation; the minister has the 
stewardship of the means of grace. These distinctions help 
to define the church’s order and action. 

A program guided by principles of this kind will not 
appeal to everyone, for many Protestants nowadays prefer 
something more sectarian and sectional. One thing that 
hampers us is that, being a minority in 1925, we are 
expected to be sectarian and sectional. But we must resist 
all efforts to draw us in that direction. Whether we are’ 
small in numbers or large, our duty is to provide a 
thoughtful religion, free from extremes. The glory of God 
calls for excellence. * 


THE AUTHOR was moderator of the 101st General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. He has just retired from the faculty of 


Knox College, Toronto. 
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When it comes to funerals, 
weddings or baptisms. . . 


LAST SUMMER I was waylaid by a man both angry and 
upset. He was fresh from a funeral. What had offended 
him was not the beginning of the service, some readings 
from the classics, nor the middle, a eulogy with some 
purple passages, but the ending. The coffin has sunk out 
of sight to the strains of “I’ll Walk Beside You.” 

To divert his attention I asked him what he would like 
to have done for his own funeral. A religious service? 
Definitely not. Well then, how about some music? Yes, 
indeed, there was a Bach chorale which he thought would 
be most appropriate. Should there be something for the 
mourners to sing? Oh yes, something to mark the begin- 
ning and end of the service, it could start with “The Lord's 
My Shepherd” to Crimond and end with “By Cool 
Siloam’s Shady Rill’’ to Belmont. 

It is easy to smile at the idea of an atheist’s non-religious 
service which would start with the most popular psalm and 
end with the most popular baptismal hymn but this illus- 
trates a real dilemma which confronts such people. They 
feel there is a need for a service to mark the great occa- 
sions of life, entering it, or leaving it, or resolving to share 
it with another. They feel it would be an act of hypocrisy to 
use a religious service but they can devise no satisfactory 
substitute. 

Easily the most successful of the substitutes has been the 
secular wedding. Registrars’ offices are often pleasant 
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There’s 
no substitute 
fora 


K eliqiovs 
service 


says A.Q. Morton, 


minister of Culross Abbey, 
Dunfermline, Scotland 


places, registrars are capable of obliging and the ceremony 
contains all that is needed to make a legal marriage. Yet 
some people find the ceremony lacking. It may include 
references to the value of marriage to the parties and to 
the community but it will rarely include any mention of 
love, of honour, of human frailty and the need for forbear- 
ance and forgiveness. 

If you point out to a registrar that such references could 
be made by any moralist, even one devoid of religious 
belief, he will reply that such sentiments are popularly 
supposed to rest upon a religious foundation and would be 
objectionable to those of their customers who want a secu- 
lar service. It is hardly surprising that some people 
married in a registrar’s office come later to ask that the 
missing ingredients be added by a second service. 


Uplifting nonsense 


It also happens that brides and grooms will come to 
arrange a wedding for purely social reasons but when 
asked why they want to be married in church specify 
religious elements of the service. Quite often they have 
never talked with anyone, even with each other, about such 
reasons and motives until they are asked the question. 

_ The least successful substitute is for the baptismal ser- 
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vice. Such a substitute, at least in Scotland, scarcely exists. 
Baptism is normally done in church at a service. It is done 
elsewhere only in circumstances of “‘necessity and mercy.” 
This qualifying clause covers illness or where there is reason 
for some degree of privacy but they have never been 
stretched to cover starting off a party to wet the baby’s 
head. 

Still the quest continues. People come along asking for a 
secular service for the occasions of life. Something simple 
yet dignified, something helpful and relevant, is the com- 
mon request. I do not believe that this specification can 
ever be met and I have two reasons for saying so. 

The first is that the kind of simplicity and dignity which 
are helpful and relevant are the product of belief. Not of 
any particular beliefs but of any positive belief. The point 
was made in its widest context and most general terms by 
Goethe: “‘The most singular and deepest themes in the 
history of the universe and mankind, to which all the rest 
are subordinate, are those in which there is a conflict 
between Belief and Unbelief, and all epochs wherein belief 
prevails, under what form it will, are splendid, heart ele- 
vating and fruitful. All epochs, on the contrary, when 
unbelief, in what form soever, maintains its sorry victory, 
should they even for a moment glitter with a sham splen- 
dour, vanish from the eyes of posterity, because no one 
chooses to burden himself with the study of the unfruitful.” 

Put in the simplest terms, even when religious language 
is nonsense, as when (in the traditional Anglican baptismal 
service) a godparent vows to renounce “‘the world, the flesh 
and the devil” it is magnificent and uplifting nonsense. 
When a service is clothed in the language of everyday, even 
of poetry as it is now practised, it is not often helpful and 
is frequently narrowing and pessimistic. 


No substitute 


There is no way past the paradox that a funeral con- 
ducted by a violent Bible-basher, not one of whose words 
one would care to endorse, can leave behind a deep im- 
pression of the sombre nature of death and the awfulness 
of dying while the artistic production full of poetic and 
personal touches can leave only a sense of the trivial and 
impersonal nature of dying. 

My second reason for asserting that there is no satis- 
factory substitute for a religious service has to do with the 
purpose for which they are designed. Any minister will tell 
you that the more elaborate and expensive the wedding, 
the more impersonal it becomes and the less effective it is 
in creating a lasting bond between the parties. A good 
religious service is designed to make people aware of their 
situation and responsibilities. The main purpose of many 
modern funeral services seems to be to shield the mourners 
from death rather than to help them face it and bear it. 

The power of a religious service lies in its ability to place 
an individual event in a context which goes far beyond the 
interests and concerns of the parties, of their relatives and 
friends and of the society in which they live. You may 
choose to reject this conception but if you do so you can 
hardly hope to retain its benefits. 

There are people unmoved by religion as there are 
people unmoved by music. But creating a non-religious 
religious service is like writing a symphony for the deaf. 
For some things there are no substitutes; religion is among 
them. * 


FROM LIFE AND WORK, magazine of the Church of Scotland, re- 
printed with permission from the July, 1975 issue. 
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AFTER 18 YEARS in the Roman Catholic Church as a renowned 
preacher and temperance worker, Father Charles Chiniquy became a 
Presbyterian and laboured as an evangelist for 40 years. He 
established a French-Canadian colony in Illinois and a mission in 
Quebec. He travelled to Great Britain, Australia and the U.S.A. 

as champion of personal and religious freedom. 


“THERE IS AN ARTICLE in this book that you might 
enjoy reading.’’ By that simple introduction the door 
opened upon the exciting early days of the religious scene 
in the province of Quebec. The book was Historic Sketches 
— Presbyterian Church in Canada 1761-1901 and con- 
tained an article on French evangelization from notes by 
the Reverend Professor John Campbell. The following 
paragraphs are a summary of those notes. 

There was a considerable and influential Huguenot 
element, essentially Presbyterian, who opened settlements 
and trade along the St. Lawrence River. Names such as 
Chawin, Calvin, DeMonts, and DeCaens represented Pro- 
testant families. But when religious freedom for the 
colonies was revoked in 1623 Protestantism fell upon diffi- 
cult days. This situation continued with little exception 
until the beginning of the 19th century when increasing 
missionary interest prompted the desire to ‘‘send the light 
of the pure gospel into every hamlet and, as far as possible, 
into every heart,’’ in the Province of Quebec. , 

The Reverend Jean de Putron, a Wesleyan Methodist, 
was the first Protestant missionary to arrive in 1815. But 
the real break-through came when Swiss Baptist interest 
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~anadian Evanéelism 


byJ.Ross H.Davidson 


was aroused in 1834. Two missionaries, a Madame Feller 
and a Monsieur Louis Roussy, arrived to develop La 
Grande Ligne Mission and to give ‘Such impetus to edu- 
éational and evangelistic work as has made the Baptist 
Mission powerful down to the present time.” These efforts 
were aided by the collaboration of the Montreal Auxiliary 
of the Bible Society whose agent distributed ‘countless 
volumes of the Bible, or its parts, as well as much other 
religious literature.” 

“A great step in advance was taken when, through the 


- instrumentality of the Reverend James Thomson, agent ot 


the Bible Society, the French Canadian Missionary Society 
was formed. It was undenominational, but largely 
supported by Presbyterians and Congregationalists.” The 
society from 1839 onward contributed numerous mission- 


aries to French evangelization. Names such as Amaron, 


Moret, Prevost, Tanner, Chevalier, and Vessot, can be 
noted. (Some of their descendants are still well known in 
various aspects of the Canadian scene.) 

This society, with its vision of one French-Canadian 
Reformed Church, attained some measure of success. By 
1858 a synod had been formed with ten congregations 
encouraging one another in “facing the solid phalanx by 
which they were opposed.” But it could not last — it was a 
vision before its time — floundering on the rock of indi- 
vidual interests and disbanding in 1878. 

The relations between the Presbyterian church and the 
society were most cordial, the later encouraging and assist- 
ing our church to begin French instruction in the Montreal 
College. The Reverend D. Cousirat was appointed to train 
a native ministry, a long and important step forward. 
When Principal McVicar became chairman of our 
church’s committee on French work in 1874, he lost little 
time in soliciting the help of the ex-priest, C. Chiniquy. 


The battle for liberty 


This French-Canadian evangelist, a man of command- 
ing eloquence, had been received into our church about 
1864 and was working chiefly in the county of Essex, 
Ontario, and the state of Illinois. When he came to Mon- 


treal in January, 1875 he preached nightly for two months, 


“crowds of eager listeners being attracted by the eloquent 


preacher. But the mob soon gathered, smashed the win- 


dows, and stoned the preacher and his hearers.’’ An armed 


truce ensued but not for long! When the meetings were 


attacked for the third time a virtual riot developed 
amongst the adherents, the police, and the opposition. 
However, ‘‘the battle for liberty in the city, and, indeed, in 
the whole province, was that night fought and won, and, 


on the whole; there has been peace ever since. (Individual 


persecution was still well known up to 1960!) Three hun- 
dred converts renounced their allegiance to Rome, the 
fruits being such also showed that a strong forward move- 
- ment then began.” 

After the union of 1875 the Presbyterian work expanded 
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considerably. Chiniquy came as pastor to Montreal, but 
his great work was done in itinerating through the pro- 
vince. The college was by this time sending out its annual 
supply of French ministers, by whom new fields were 
occupied every year; and new church buildings were 
opened. It was a period of consolidation after the turbulent 
earlier years. ; 

At the dawn of the 20th century the Presbyterian com- 
mittee on French evangelization had three lines of effort: 
the colporteur distributing the Word; the schools to 
educate French-Protestant children, the school at Pointe- 
aux Trembles maintained and staffed by the church could 
accommodate 110 boys and 75 girls; and the preachers of 
the gospel bringing the living message to the people. In 
1901 they manned ‘‘40 missions with 25 preaching stations 
embracing 1,108 communicants. There were 31 pastors, 16 
student missionaries or colporteurs and 17 teachers.” 


A doordie position 


What happened afterwards, where did they go? Very 
simply stated, all of this effort was gathered up into the 
United Church in 1925. Nothing was left behind. That 
work has never really advanced much beyond the level of 
endeavour of ’25; if anything, diminishing in scope and 
fervour. It must be stated, however, that the groundwork 
for this halt of progress was already being done before 
1925 in the continual Anglicization of the missions. 

With the loss of the French work in 1925, efforts were 
resumed shortly thereafter in Montreal. The work spread 
slowly into the eastern townships and north along the St. 
Lawrence River. These efforts were encouraged behind the 
scenes by Rev. Dr. Alan S. Reid and later by Rev. Dr. 
James Munro. But it cannot be stated that great success 
has been achieved. One by one the little missions closed 
due to tensions of personalities, little power plays, and 
disunity of vision. Today there are three French-speaking 
Presbyterian congregations left: one in Montreal, one in 
the Eastern Townships, and one in Quebec City. 

With other French-Protestant works flourishing all 
around them, it is clear that these congregations are in a 
do-or-die position. God is blessing the proclamation of his 
word in Quebec and he will bless our church’s effort “in 
due season... if we faint not.” 

It would seem that there are two priorities to be estab- 
lished. One is a large measure of unified independence for 
the French sector of the Presbyterian Church so that it can 
‘‘s0 it alone.”’ The second is for the three congregations 
and any others which might be established to identify 
themselves with French - Canada. If these hopes become 
realities, some day the long ago vision of the French-Cana- 
dian Missionary Society to establish a unified French- 
Canadian Reformed Church might also become a reality. * 


THE AUTHOR is the minister of the French-speaking Presbyterian con- 
gregation in Quebec City, St. Marc Church. 
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by Robert Carr 


CANOEING AT GRACEFIELD, Que., at 
the international camp this year. 


ESSENTIALLY A RELIGIOUS movement, the Boys’ 
Brigade stands resolutely for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom. With companies operating from Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. to Prince George, B.C., the Boys’ Brigade in Canada 
today is a vibrant organization dedicated to that cause. 

Last May B.B. boys from across Canada were presented 
to the Governor General at a special investiture in Govern- 
ment House when each boy was presented with the B.B. 
highest award — The Queen’s Badge. The occasion, an 
accumulation of a minimum of four years work and study 
was declared by the boys themselves to be their proudest 
moment in the Boys’ Brigade. 

Over past years there have been several international 
exchange visits. Last August Canada played host to B.B. 
Boys from England, Ireland, Wales, U.S.A. and the Carib- 
bean. The boys spent several days in the homes of families 
in Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal and made visits to 
Niagara Falls, the Boys’ Brigade own campsite at Graven- 
hurst, Ont. and the Presbyterian camp at Gracefield, Que., 
where our visitors were introduced to canoeing and orien- 
teering Canadian style. 

The Boys’ Brigade is currently engaged in a project to 
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STAFF SERGEANT D. MARTIN of the 9th Toronto Company, St. Andrew’s Church, Scarborough, 
Ont. being presented to the Governor-General, the Right Hon. Jules Leger, at Government House. 


i The Boys’ 
a BRIGADE 


hire their first full time professional staff. To ensure that 
the quality of the service to boys is maintained, the staff 
when hired will be responsible for all leadership training 
and in assisting churches to organize new companies. 

The organization came into being in Scotland, where 
William Alexander Smith worked with boys for years in 
combining the teaching of discipline and religion through 
a mid-week program. 

The uniform was adopted in the second year, as a means 
of encouraging discipline. The first outfit worn by officers 
included a bowler hat and a red rosette! 

“Obedience, reverence, discipline, self-respect and all 


that tends towards Christian manliness.’’ This was the 


object of the Brigade proposed by founder Smith, and it 
remains the same today. Sir William was knighted in 1908 
for his services to youth. 

“Sure and steadfast’’ is the motto of the Boys’ Brigade, 
taken from the Epistle to the Hebrews, chapter 6, verse 19. 
Sir William started his first Glasgow company in October, 
1883, 92 years ago, and the movement arrived in Canada 
six years later. Today the international organization has 
268,000 members in 64 countries. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD — 


The Boy’ Brigade is a proved instrument for the church’s 
use in its outreach to boys. It not only provides useful 
training and healthy interest for those who are already 
within the family of the church, but also gives the means to 
carry out the church’s missionary task of recruiting the boy 
from outside. It brings him — and quite often his family 
too — into real contact, perhaps for the first time, with the 
church and all it stands for. Coming into the atmosphere 
of a B.B. Company the boy from outside finds certain 
religious values accepted, and before long he is entering 
happily into the full life of the Company including its 
Christian teaching, church attendance, etc. 

So the Boys’ Brigade can be a potent aid in the church’s 
primary task of mission. In this objective, it is of vital 
importance to make provision for the years of adolescence 
— difficult years — yet years of idealism and high resolve, 
if guided wisely. The Brigade method is particularly suited 
as an aid to the church in bridging effectively this ‘‘adoles- 
cent gap.” 


An adaptable program 


One of the great things about the Brigade is the range, 
elasticity and adaptability of its program, and the width of 
its appeal to the boy. In it, all phases of boy-life and all 
sorts and conditions of boys can and should be catered to. 

Discipline is all important, and uniform and drill help to 
provide this discipline. But paradoxically they alone are of 
little value; it is their union with religious training, and the 
combination of real discipline on parade with the friendli- 
est possible relations off parade which are the essence of 
Boys’ Brigade work, and make it so effective in developing 
the characters of the boys. Threaded through every activity 
and each relationship in the life of the organization are the 
example and influence of the officers, creating a Christian 
atmosphere and demonstrating a quality of Christian per- 
sonality which the boy not only admires but strives to 
adopt as the way of life. This is possibly the most impor- 
tant factor in the life of any company, and the choice of 
the right men as officers is of the utmost importance. 

A Boys’ Brigade company is a part of its church, stand- 
ing in precisely the same relation to the parent body as the 
church school or any other church group. In forming a 
company the church accepts the constitution and regula- 
tions of the Brigade. Subject to these regulations it has the 
fullest control of its own company. It is entirely responsible 
for the religious teaching; the officers are enrolled only on 
its nomination; all the property of the company is vested in 
the church, which also controls the company finances. 

The minister is automatically the chaplain of the com- 
pany. He has full authority on all religious matters, and as 
pastor of the local church he is linked with all the affairs 
of the company. 

The Boys’ Brigade is organized on a three-section basis 
and the unit is The Boys’ Brigade Company. The three sec- 
tions and the ages for membership are: Junior Section: 8th 
birthday to the end of the session in which the boy reaches 
12 years of age. Company Section: 11th birthday to the 
end of the session in which the boy reaches 17 years of age. 
Senior Section: 16th birthday to the end of the session in 
which the boy reaches 19 years of age. Discretion may be 
used with regard to the overlap of ages from one section to 
the next. 

At the start of a new company it will probably not be 
feasible to form all three sections, and it is strongly urged 
that the first main objective should be to establish a strong 
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“Company Section’? — the middle tier — which will be the 
backbone of the future complete company. This procedure 
avoids the danger of older boys fighting shy of the Brigade 
because they mistakenly think it is only for young boys, as 
might be the case if the Junior Section is started first. 

A four-sided principle is followed through all three sec- 
tions. It covers the spiritual in Bible class, church worship, 
scripture examination and mission support. The physical 
may be related to hockey, camping, gymnastics and the 
like. The educational involves environmental preservation, 
music, international relations, etc. The social includes first 
aid, life-saving, safety, mime and drama. Programs based 
on these four sides of a boy’s development are designed to 
challenge him in his progressive needs from childhood to 
young manhood. 


Once a week the company section holds its parade night 
which every member is under obligation to attend. Follow- 
ing a brief opening service — a hymn and prayer are cus- 
tomary — there is inspection of uniform and a period of 
drill, physical education, gymnastics, educational classes, 
recreational activities and a closing service. 

It is a Brigade axiom that the higher the drill standard 
— in precision and quality rather than elaborateness — 
the better the company through and through. The benefits 
derived from drill will soon be apparent in the improved 
bearing and appearance of the boys, and though the actual 
drill is confined to a short weekly period all the meetings 
and the whole atmosphere of the work should benefit from 
the discipline which the drill teaches. 

The other weekly obligation of membership is participa- 
tion in the form of Christian education chosen by the 
church. This generally takes place on Sunday, and it has 
been found that a meeting of their own — for worship, 
Bible study and Christian teaching — which every officer 
and boy in the Company Section is expected to attend 
regularly, makes a strong appeal to the boys and forms the 
central focus of the corporate life of the section. 


Good officers are vital 


When a new company is starting, it is important to 
remember that all the work should be real training. What 
must be avoided is playing at training, and endeavouring 
to bribe boys into allegiance by amusing them and giving 
them smatterings of many things, in place of the plain, 
solid fare of genuine training. The Brigade holds the boy 
when he realizes that it is the “real thing,” but it will 
secure his loyalty and devotion only insofar as the training 
is sincere and effective. It cannot compete as an amuse- 
ment with the many outside recreations offered to the 
boys, but as a means of interesting the boy in the things 
which endure, and of teaching him the glory of developing 
the best that is in him, it stands unrivalled. 

Good officers are vital to the success of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade, and basic training for officers is offered. Provision is 
made for the rank of warrant officer for those (over 17 
years of age) who have not completed their training or who 
need further experience. 

The Boys’ Brigade will assist any congregation that is 
interested in forming a company. Help is also provided for 
formation of a Girls’ Brigade company. For full informa- 
tion on either write to Howard Richardson, 50 Melbourne 
Ave., Montreal, Que. H3P 1G1 or telephone 514-738-0751.*% 


THE AUTHOR is vice-president of the Boys’ Brigade in Canada. 
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WE WERE STANDING on the porch of the house which 
was to be our home for the next six months, looking out 
over a broad expanse of valley covered with dense African 
bush, with palms lifting towards heaven, straight and 
strong. My companion, Albert Clothier, a veteran mission- 
ary in Nigeria and now administrative secretary of Trinity 
College, Umuahia, remarked as we scanned the scene 
before us: “You know, that dense bush is just as densely 
populated with people.”’ 

I was soon to realize the full significance of that state- 
ment. We had entered Nigeria a few days earlier by way of 
Lagos with its thronging millions, reflecting the fact that 
Nigeria with its population of some 17 million is Africa’s 
most populous nation. There instead of stately palms we 
looked upon a modern metropolis with its towering sky- 
scrapers. Where did all the people come from? From 
places like the town of Umuahia and its environs, where 
we were soon to follow first the main motor roads which 
led to numerous similar towns and market places, and 
then proceed further inland on roads still passable by car 
to a vast net-work of trails and paths which led to count- 
less villages and family compounds. A large proportion of 
Nigerians live off the land with its small variety of vege- 
tables and a somewhat greater variety of fruits and nuts, 
not least the nuts and fruit of the palm which provides 
them with oil. There, together with a very limited quantity 
of meat from cattle and animals, some domesticated, some 
wild, and fish where procurable, constitute the basis of a 
rather imbalanced diet. 

For millenia Africa lay beyond the orbit of the outside 
world, except the areas to the north and east where we can 
still trace in their languages the vestiges of earlier relations 
with the Nearer East. In their seclusion from the outside 
world the peoples of this vast continent in segregation from 
each other grew from families to clans and ultimately into 
tribes, each having its own language, religion and various 
distinguishing customs. 

Then the nations of Europe, after centuries of conflict, 
began to look with envious eyes upon other lands to con- 
quer and there to reap the hidden treasures of the good 
earth. Finally, in disregard of all laws human and divine, 
they were to take their fellow men into slavery to serve 
their greedy ends. 

Concurrent with concern in Britain and elsewhere for 
the plight of the poor also arose the concern to take the 
liberating gospel of Christ to other lands. The continent of 
Africa and the sub-continent of India soon felt the effects 
of this missionary movement. In Asia, where the great 
ethnic religions had become deeply entrenched there was 
strong resistance to the Christian faith. Africa was more 
open, so it made rapid progress and nowhere more rapidly 
than in what is now Nigeria. Inevitably one of the effects of 
this liberating truth of the gospel was the desire to be free 
to govern and order their own life as a people. Nigeria, like 
the other African nations, soon demanded and was given 
its independence. It was Francis Ibiam, the first African 
black man to obtain the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
from a British university (St. Andrew’s, Scotland) who be- 
came the first governor. Dr. Ibiam is a devoted Christian 
and became soon after one of the vice-presidents of the 
World Council of Churches. 

The young nation soon began to experience its ‘‘growing 
pains” and the stresses and strains within the body politic 
led to the devastating civil war of the last years of the first 
decade. The recent coup is not remarkable in that it hap- 
pened, but that it could be carried out without the shed- 


ding of a single drop of blood. Nigerians still continue to — 
pray for the welfare of the nation and to hope for that day: 
when every person will participate in the orderly progres- 
sion of political life. 

Meanwhile signs of development appear everywhere. 
Abetted by rich natural resources new industries are 
springing up and their products will provide for improve- 
ments in every area of the nation’s life. The plans for edu- 
cation call for elementary schooling for every child. Secon- 
dary education is growing apace and new universities are 
being established throughout the country. 

On our last and unforgettable weekend in Nigeria we 
were the guests of Dr. Ibiam and accompanied him to the 
graduation banquet of the first class to graduate in medi- 
cine from the nearby University of Ensukka. It was a mov- 
ing experience to see Dr. Ibiam introduced to that great 
audience and to listen to his scintillating address. Out of a 
class of not many more than 40, about 37 would receive 
their M.D. degree at the forthcoming convocation. The 
dean in congratulating the graduands reported that the 
external examiners selected from medical faculties of uni- 
versities in other countries claimed that these young men 
ranked with the finest anywhere. 

Within this situation and breathing life and inspiration 
into it is the Christian church. Certain stereotypes of the 
church in the old world were carried into Africa, affecting 
liturgy, architecture and music. But these earlier integu- 
ments are being modified, if not entirely sloughed off, and 
what remains is being adapted to the Nigerian temper and 
spirit. When they present their offerings the people often © 
do so to the accompaniment of song and dance which 
expresses the exuberance of a faith not untouched by 
emotion. 

I have preached on an ordinary Sunday morning to a 
congregation of upwards of a thousand. And that after a _ 


service an hour or so earlier conducted in the native lan- — 
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guage. At the other extreme I have bowed in prayer and 
worshipped with half a dozen families, some Protestant, 
some Catholic, at the setting out of the site for a little 
chapel on the compound of a community farm. This latter 
‘was in an area of some 25 square miles where we had gone 
with our students and where the nearest market place 
could have been 25 miles away. 
Commonly referred to as the bush, it is in places like 
this where the seed has fallen on various types of soil with 
varying results. In some lives it flourishes, but in others the 
anxieties, fears and superstitions of primitive beliefs linger 
and sometimes stifle the new growth. This large parish is 
_ served by one minister assisted by two or three ill-trained 
so-called evangelists. This is part of the “black man’s bur- 
den” and our students carried it away on their hearts, pre- 
pared, if need be, to return and help lift it. The whole 
church in Nigeria shares it, but it is impotent to do much 
to remove it, through lack of money and men. 

In the beginnings of African Christianity the several 
_ churches in Britain involved in the work agreed to what we 
_ would call ecumenical strategy. Each, Methodist, Angli- 
can, or Church of Scotland, became mainly responsible for 
certain parts of the country. Accordingly, the Church of 
Scotland concentrated on Calabar and the area to the 
north. This arrangement soon broke down as the church 
followed its people, using groups here and there to become 
the nucleus of new congregations. Especially was this true 
in the cities, so that in every part of Nigeria parishes, dio- 
ceses, presbyteries and conferences of the several deno- 
minations have been established. However the earlier 
_ warm relationship has persisted and an attempt towards a 
union of these churches was made, perhaps prematurely, 
in the 60’s and the civil war doubtless contributed to the 
failure. Happily, the spirit of co-operation continued in 
theological education and finds expression in Trinity Col- 
lege, where I spent the six months of my sabbatical. Else- 
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where, at Bukuru in the north and Ibadan in the west the 
same spirit prevails; in the former among some American 
evangelical churches and other independent missionary 
groups, and in the latter, Anglicans and Methodists. 

In this situation my own vision of the future of the 
church in Nigeria came to a sharp focus. Since the church, 
like a river, can rise no higher than its source, the validity 
of its truth, the sensitivity of its love for “‘all sorts and con- 
ditions’’ of men, and the richness of its fellowship will be 
determined by the extent to which these qualities of mind 
and spirit inform the teaching and the training given in the 
theological college. 

Nigeria is a young nation which already gives promise of 
rapid growth and development and the church there must 
keep pace with it. Theological education there must now 
take cognizance of all the dimensions of the human quest 
for reality and meaning. A candidate for the ministry 
must, like the ancient prophet, sit where his fellows sit; 
and face the questions which arise from a study of nature, 
history, philosophy and literature. Then, in his study of 
scripture and of the insights of fathers in the faith through 
the centuries, he must be able as priest and prophet to his 
own generation, to provide answers to the questions that 
arise. 

I do believe the potential for this is to be found in the 
church in Nigeria, both in terms of men and money, for 
the latter must be forthcoming to support those who dedi- 
cate their lives to this high calling through the years of 
preparation in the university and the theological college. 
The first priority is for a thorough-going program of edu- 
cation in stewardship. Paul could descend from the heights 
of his teaching concerning the meaning of Christ and his 
cross and say; ‘“‘Now concerning the offering... .’’ Not what 
one has, but what he does with what he has is the measure 
of Christian maturity. 

The second priority is the education adequate to an 
informed and competent ministry. Until quite recently the 
church in Nigeria has depended upon teachers ‘from the 
founding churches abroad and the response in terms of 
dedicated young scholars was most encouraging. From 
Trinity College a number have returned home to become 
well known in the field of theological scholarship. But the 
coming and going of these people has tended to leave the 
college in a state of unstable equilibrium. 

In this indigenous church there is a potential to over- 
come this difficulty. Already there have been young Niger- 
ian scholars of great promise. These must be encouraged 
and scholarships and fellowships provided to enable them 
to prepare themselves for this specialized form of minis- 
try. The raising of the level of theological education will be 
a further challenge and incentive to all such to devote 
themselves to this most important part of the church’s life. 
Though the cost of this will add considerably to the 
church’s responsibility, the growing sense of stewardship 
will have the desired effect. 

This does not mean that the founding churches may now 
abandon the indigenous church in Nigeria or elsewhere to 
itself. There will be a need for years to come for contin- 
uous assistance both in resource personnel and material 
support. And not only in the church as such, but in other 
areas of the professions, education, and technical develop- 
ment, social work and medicine. But above all we must 
never cease to remember our Nigerian brothers in our 
prayers.* 


PROF. LENNOX spent six months teaching in Nigeria on sabbatical 
leave from Knox College, Toronto. 
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EVERY SO OFTEN in the course of his working life a 
church employee — clergy or layman — will ask himself 
where he is going. 

He might feel his work is less effective than it might be. 
He might be facing a choice between two types of jobs 
within the church, either of which could take him in a new 
direction. He might want to establish goals for himself or 
his work. Or he might be facing a job crisis. 

To help employees at such times, the Anglican, United, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Baptist churches and the 
Salvation Army have set up the Career Development 
Council which is ecumenical and national. Since 1972, it 
has held three regional workshops on career development. 

The next workshop will be held February 1-6, 1976, 
under the sponsorship of the Vancouver School of The- 
ology. Following that the Toronto School of Theology will 
sponsor a workshop in the last week of April. 

The most recent workshop was held this spring in 
Toronto, for 24 people from southwestern Ontario. For five 
days men and women lived in a residential setting and, 
with four professional counsellors, looked at themselves, 
their jobs, and future directions. 

At the end of the workshop four of the participants dis- 
cussed their reactions to it: the Rev. Michael Doyle, pro- 
vincial of the Holy Ghost Fathers in Canada, Miss Marion 
Thomson, a United Church deaconess, Rev. Dr. Douglas 
Lowry, a Presbyterian minister, and the Rev. John Kerr, an 
Anglican clergyman. 

All of them said unequivocally that they would like to 
see the program widely used by all clergy and church 
workers who want to get a more objective look at their 
ministry. 

“T think it would be valuable for all clergy, in any deno- 
minational group,” said Mr. Kerr. “There are enough 
people in the process of change that it could help before 
they get to a crisis.”’ 

Marion Thomson, 54, has been in her present position 
for seven years and wanted to see where she is and why. 

“IT wanted to look at my future ministries and work to- 
wards retirement, for that can be a very creative process. I 
can use the skills I learned here to help me move within 
the structure or move out of it,’’ she said. 

Those taking the course are asked to fill in a question- 
naire and take several tests. Then, during the five-day pro- 
gram, this material forms the basis of discussion in large 
and small groups. 
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“We looked at abilities, interests, values, personalities 
and matched those with reality,’ explained Dr. Lowry. 
And they learned the skills with which to do this. 

All the participants found the small groups (in which 
they spend 60 percent of their time), and the diversity of 
participants added immeasurably to the success of the pro- 
gram. But, they emphasized, the program does not make 
choices for the individual — it helps him to make them 
himself. Dr. Lowry has since reflected: “Very few people 
are guided by bolts of lightning or direct messages from 
heaven. Most of us have to struggle to learn what is God’s 
will for us. If we are open to the Spirit of God, he can use 
human processes like this workshop to give us insight into 
the way we should go.” 

“You plan an action program for yourself,’ said Mr. 
Kerr, ‘‘and you ask what resources you need.” 

The director of personnel resources for the Anglican 
Church, the Rev. Richard Johns, explained that follow-up 
for participants can come from small support groups of 
three or four people, and from national church offices 
which will look at the plan an individual has developed 
and help him embark on it. 

John Kerr, 58, said he wished he had taken such a pro- 
gram years ago. “Possibly more than once. It would cer- 
tainly have been valuable at the beginning of my ministry 
because I was groping and not sure of my motivation. And 
it would have been valuable at mid-point.”’ 

Although the program is beyond the experimental stage 
it has not yet become popular in Canada (a similar pro- 
gram has been operating across the United States since 
1969), in part because many people think wrongly, it is for 
those ‘‘with problems.”’ 

‘“‘This week has confirmed my belief that the process is 
worthwhile and I’d like to see it made available to people 
more widely in my own denomination,” said Father Doyle. 

All four participants agree there is a need for such a 
program, but Mr. Johns pointed out that pressure for it 
must come from individuals who say “there’s an eee 
resource, do something about it.”’ 

For further information on career counselling programs 
and assistance available write to: the Rev. J.C. Cooper, 
General Secretary, Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. * 


ADAPTED FROM an article in The Canadian Churchman, from which 
the photograph also came, with kind permission. 
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Alliance activities 


An agreement to continue theological 
conversations between the Roman Catholic 
Church and churches of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian tradition has been ratified by 
the administrative committee of the North 
American Area Council of the World Alli- 
ance of Reformed Churches (Presbyterian 
and Congregational). 

The 30-member body: of the Alliance, 
which represents 16 churches in the United 
States, Canada, and the Caribbean area, 
agreed ‘‘to engage in a three-year dialogue 
on mutual theological issues’? by repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Alliance 
and the Bishop’s Committee for Ecumeni- 
cal and Interreligious Affairs. The talks are 
expected to get under way in the fall of 
1976. 

Rey. Dr. Andrew Harsanyi of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church in America, and 
vice-chairman of the bilateral consultation, 
said that it would be unfortunate at this 
time to ‘‘alter the unique climate” brought 
about by a decade of intensive conversa- 
tions conducted by members of the two 
religious traditions. 

The Rev. Ernest Unterkoefler, bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of South 
Carolina, is the chairman of the 20-mem- 


ber consultation group. 

Initiated in 1965, following the meeting 
of Vatican II, the Reformed and Presby- 
terian and Roman Catholic conversations 
have dealt with a variety of issues common 
to the life of both of the church bodies. The 
first series of conversations extended over a 
seven year period. Several documents, 
including one on the place of women in the 
church, were produced as a result of the 
talks. 

The third phase of the conversations will 
deal with the “differences of ethical prin- 
ciples and concrete moral stances taken 
corporately by the two traditions and indi- 
vidually by their members on specific social 
issues.” 


A congress in Nigeria 


The claim that Christianity has long 
been an African religion was made at the 
National Congress of Evangelization held 
in Nigeria at the University of Ife. 

One of the speakers, Rev. Dr. Byang 
Kato, demolished the fallacious argument 
that Islam and traditional religions are the 
religions of Africa and that Christianity 
belongs only to the white man. There was 
spontaneous applause when he declared: 
‘“‘When the first missionary conference was 
held, an African was there, Simon, nick- 
named ‘the Niger’ (Acts 13: 1). Niger, from 
which the river Niger and the countries of 


Niger and Nigeria are named, means black. 
Simon was a black man!” 

The idea of ‘‘moratorium,” that all 
missionaries and overseas finance should 
be withdrawn for five years, was strongly 
rejected. Missionaries were welcome pro- 
vided they came prepared to help in the 
great task of evangelization. But a signifi- 
cant note was sounded in the address by 
the Rev. J.U. Ukaegbu, director of the 
Presbyterian Goldie Lay Training Institute. 
He asked delegates: ‘‘How long will Nigeria 
continue to be a dumping ground for all 
sorts of sects, ideologies and philosophies 
in the name of missionary extension?” 

He went on: ‘‘The time has passed when 
Africa should be regarded as the only 
mission field. It is no longer a debatable 
issue that Europe or America need evan- 


Shay 
DR. BYANG KATO, right, a congress speaker, 
and one of the delegates. 
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gelization and that with time the African 
will have the opportunity of reciprocating 
in the sending of missionaries to help evan- 
gelize the sending churches. The African 
church must take up the challenge and 
play her role in the evangelization of the 
world.” 

This was one of the recurring themes of 
the congress — that Nigeria should be 
sending out her own missionaries, to the 
non-evangelized areas of the .country, to 
other African countries and beyond. 

The congress came to its climax with a 
united Communion service and the solemn 
signing by all the delegates of the Declara- 
tion of Nigerian evangelicals. 


Baptismal agreement 


Five major Christian churches have 
reached an understanding through which 
one church will recognize as valid, bap- 
tisms conferred according to the estab- 
lished norms of other churches. Also a con- 
sensus has been reached which will facili- 
tate the use of a common baptismal certifi- 
cate in addition to those already in use. 

Representatives of the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
United churches participated in a study 
which led to these developments. The study 
was initiated by the joint working group of 
the Canadian Council of Churches and the 
Canadian Catholic Conference. 

The response of the churches to the 
report was that baptisms would be recog- 
nized when conferred according to the 
norms of the churches, with flowing water, 
by pouring, sprinkling or immersion, 
accompanied by the Trinitarian formula. 
They also agreed that the use of a common 
certificate will symbolize the belief of 
Christians that baptism is a bond that 
unites all followers of Christ. 

For the Roman Catholic Church these 
steps are an application of decisions taken 
by the second Vatican Council. The decree 
on Ecumenism and the Dogmatic Constitu- 
tion on the Church, promulgated by the 
Council are the foundations for this move 
on the part of the Canadian bishops. 

While theologians and church legislation 
have been in agreement on the principle 
that baptism should be conferred only 
once, baptisms performed by other 
churches have often, in fact, been con- 
sidered to be of doubtful validity. This was 
especially so in countries where divisions 
among the churches were numerous and 
contacts were infrequent. Until a few years 
ago, conditional baptism was the rule for 
Christians wishing to join the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The decision of the bishops of Canada 
will result in baptism being accepted when 
performed in other Christian churches 
except in those unusual situations when a 
certificate or other documentation is lack- 
ing. This will have significance for converts 
to the Roman Catholic Church and for 
Catholics contemplating marriage with a 
baptized member of another Christian 
church. 
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THE COUNSELLING STAFF at Camp Kannawin, 
Sylvan Lake, Alta. this summer included (from 
left to right) front row: Dorrie Perry, Howard 
Mcllveen, Barbara Metcalfe, lan Gartshore 
(waterfront director), Norm Hill; second row: 
Esther Mcllveen; standing: Bill Davis, Maureen 
Metcalfe, Peggy Bownes , Joanne Simmons. 


Centennial banners . 


The Presbyterian centennial banners will 
be on display as follows: 

Oct. 20:- Nov. 2 — Greenbrier Church, 
Brantford, Ont.; Oct. 26 to Nov. 16 — 
Morningside-High Park Church, Toronto 
and Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont.; Oct. 28 
to Nov. 23 — All Saints Anglican Church, 
King City, Ont.; Nov. 9 to 30 — St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont. and St. 
Timothy’s Anglican Church, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Nov. 23 to 30 — Presbyterian 
Church, Glencoe, Ont.; Nov. 23 to Dec. 14 
— St. Andrew’s Church, Thorold, Ont.; 
Nov. 25 to Dec. 1 — St. John’s Church, 
Toronto; Dec. 7 to 31 — St. Giles Church, 
Sarnia, Ont., Presbyterian Church, Grand 
Falls, Nfld., Lakeview Church, Thunder 
Bay, Ont.; Dec. 21 to 31 — Central 


Church, Brantford, Ont. 


g i Z <a ; : : * ie , 4 
STUDENTS FROM THREE COLLEGES, Ewart, Knox and Presbyterian, visited the church offices 


History society formed 


Historians from many denominations 
met at Knox College, Toronto, to organize 
a Canadian Presbyterian history society. 
About 45 professors, ministers and lay 
people attended. Papers were delivered by 
Allan Farris, John Johnston, Patricia 
Morley and Allyn Russell. Their subjects 
included John Calvin; the union of 1875; 
Puritanism in Canadian literature; and 
J.G. Machen. 

A steering committee was appointed to 
draw up a constitution, nominate officers, 
and arrange for another meeting. 


French Huguenots meet 


On September 7 of every year, from 20 to 
25 thousand Protestants, descendants of 
the Huguenots, meet together in the oak 
forests of Southern France to hold huge 
open-air services. They come from many 
miles around to attend the open-air bap- 
tisms and celebrations of the Lord’s Supper 
and to hear different speakers. One of the 
speakers this year was the 77 year old dean 
of the theological faculty at Montpellier, 
the Rev. Jean Cadier. Despite the inroads 
of modern theology, Catholic-oriented 
ecumenism, and the apostacy of many, the’ 
influence of this movement is still felt 
today. 


New Elborn College 


The London, Ont. Teachers College on 
the campus of the University of Western 
Ontario was renamed Elborn College on 
Sept. 20. This change was made to honour 
the late Dr. Harold E. Elborn, former 
deputy-minister for education in Ontario, 
and an elder in Calvin Church, Toronto. 
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on Wynford Drive in September to become familiar with the set-up there. 
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CANADA SAVINGS 


BUY NEW 


BONDS 


New Canada Savings Bonds — one of the best 
things you can do with your money. They offer you a 
great combination of security, income and flexibility. 


They’re secure, because Canada Savings Bonds 
are backed by all the resources of Canada. 


They pay good income, an average annual interest 
to maturity in 1984 of 9.38%. Each $100 bond begins 
with $8.75 interest the first year and then pays $9.50 interest 
for each of the remaining 8 years. 


They’re flexible, because you can buy Canada 
Savings Bonds in amounts from $50 to $25,000 for cash 
or on instalments. And they’re cashable anytime, at 
their full face value plus earned interest. 


Join the millions of Canadians who have taken 
advantage of the security, income and flexibility 
offered by Canada Savings Bonds. 


They’re on sale now, wherever you bank or invest. 
Buy your new Canada Savings Bonds today. 


938° 


average annual 
interest to maturity 


Security - Income. Flexibility 


The Great Combination 
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PERSONALS 


The Rev. Robert Wilson has _ been 
appointed to Mill Woods extension charge 
in Edmonton, Alta. The Wilsons returned 
in August after four years of service with 
the Presbyterian Church of Nigeria. 

Miss Catherine Watson has resigned 
from the Chinese Church, Victoria, B.C. 
where she served in kindergarten work for 
nine years. Previously she worked at Tyn- 
dale Neighbourhood House in Montreal. 
Following a period of study she expects to 
do hospital visitation. 

Retiring after 45 years in the ministry, 
Rey. Dr. J.L.W. McLean and his wife have 
returned to Victoria, B.C. where they will 
reside at 63 Linden Ave. Dr. McLean, who 
was moderator of the General Assembly in 
1954, has served Gale Church, Elmira, 
Ont. for the past two years. 

Miss Ann Peckover is home in Canada 
after two years as an overseas volunteer in 
Taiwan. She worked with children in 
Tainan city for a year and for the second 
year in a Chinese kindergarten in the 
capital city of Taipei while living with a 
Chinese family in their home. She has 
returned to her teaching position in New- 
market, Ont. 

Miss Mary Nichol, R.N. has been in lan- 
guage school at Kathmandu, Nepal, for 
several months in order to carry out her 
appointment as a nurse to serve with the 
United Mission to Nepal. 

Rev. Dr. Robert Lennox and his wife 
have returned after spending six months on 
sabbatical leave teaching at Trinity College 


in Umuahia, Nigeria. He has recommended 
that this practice of spending sabbaticals in 
areas where The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is involved in mission be more 
widely adopted in the light of the benefits 
gained both ways. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Whitefield have 
returned to Jamaica after a short furlough 
in Canada. Mr. Whitefield completed a 
year of service at the United Theological 
College of the West Indies and was invited 
to return for another year to implement a 
number of technical projects. 

Miss Adrianna van Duvendyck has been 
invited to a teaching position in Osaka, 
Japan and left in October to fulfil this 
assignment as an overseas volunteer under 
the board of world mission. 

The Rey. John Fortier has been appointed 
as ordained missionary to Tyne Valley, 
P.E.I. as of October. 

Miss Ivy Howard has been doing deputa- 
tion work in Central Canada after complet- 
ing two years of service in Taiwan at Tam 
Kang Middle School. She has resigned 
from overseas service but will be available 
as a missionary speaker until the end of 
November. 

The Rey. Lajos Becske is serving at the 
request of presbytery as a retired minister 
in Calvin Hungarian Church, Calgary, 
Alta. until December 31. 

The Rev. C.R. Thomas, an Australian 
Presbyterian, supplied the pulpit.of Knox 
Church, Sudbury, Ont. for the month of 
September. 

Rev. Dr. R. G. MacMillan has resigned 
as minister of Knox Church, Oakville, Ont. 
to accept the position of director of the 
Presbyterian Church Building Corporation, 
succeeding Rev. Dr. David McCullough. 


Bolton’s centennial 


The building still used by Caven Church, 
Bolton, Ont., was erected in 1875. In it the 
congregation celebrated the Presbyterian 
centennial at a Sunday service which 


featured adapted liturgies from the Re- 


MRS. HILDA HOLTOM poses with session 
clerk James McAllister, Miss Helen 
McAllister and Keith Rutherford. 
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formed church with special emphasis on 
the liturgies of Ulrich Zwingli and John 
Calvin. 

The first half of the service was Swinglian 
in the sense that it was a preaching service 
with great importance placed on the read- 
ing and exposition of scripture. Instead of 


MR. AND MRS. ROY GOODFELLOW and family 


an organ prelude, a layman, Ed Hersey, 
read scripture. Congregational singing and 
responses were noticeably absent. Signifi- 
cantly, the Communion table was not 
included as a regular part of the sanctuary 
furniture. 

In the Calvinistic half of the service, the 
Communion table was symbolically re- 
turned marking the particular importance 
Calvin attached to the sacrament. True to 
Calvin’s liturgy, the 24th Psalm was sung, 
led by precentor Ken Graydon, and in the 
tradition of John Knox in Scotland the 
Communion vessels were in processional by 
the elders with the offering of the people. 

The choir sang a medley of old-time 
hymns and the people entered into a lively 
hymn sing. A delicious lunch followed in 
the church school room. 


An Atlantic magazine 


The Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
adopted as their major centennial project 
the publication of a single-edition maga- 
zine. Entitled, ‘‘Focus on Atlantic 
Canada,"’ the 42 pages include articles by 
various ministers and lay people in the 
Atlantic provinces. 


Among the topics discussed are ‘Youth 
and the Church,” ‘Changes in Doctrinal 
Outlook,”’ “Being a Christian and Being a 
Presbyterian,’’ ‘““The Gospel on Campus,” 
“The Armed Forces Chaplaincy,’ and a 
biographical article on the Rev. John 
Sprott. 


In addition, the magazine contains the 
first complete listing under one cover of 
those men and women who left the synod 
over the years to serve God in distant areas. 
Short news items include centennial activi- 
ties of many of the churches in the synod, 
together with valuable historical informa- 
tion. 


Priced at SOc per copy (plus 10% for 
postage and handling) the magazine may 
be ordered from the editor, Rev. Basil 
Lowery, 113 Torwood Cr., Riverview, N.B., 
E1B 2K4. 


in period dress arrive at Caven Church in their Model T Ford. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


Gun control 


At last some positive steps are being 
taken on the subject of gun control. 

A group of hard working individuals 
have banded together to form the National 
Firearms Safety Association. They are 
endeavouring to instigate some sensible 
firearms legislation which would keep all 
firearms away from chronic alcoholics, 
drug addicts, the mentally unstable and 
those with a history of violent, anti-social 
behaviour. What could be more reasonable? 

We can all be thankful that the people to 
undertake this long overdue task are not 
fanatical — just concerned. Their chance 
of success will be that much greater. Every 
responsible, concerned Canadian should 
offer his assistance. 

For information write to the National 
Firearms Safety Association, Box 460, 
Station O, Toronto M4A 2P1. 

Elaine M. Macey, Willowdale, Ont. 


Student Y.M.C.A.’s 


May I make an appeal through the 
Letters column? I am seeking information. 

While researching an M.A. thesis deal- 
ing with the Student YMCA’s at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto (University College, 
Victoria, Trinity, the Medical Students, 
Dental, Pharmacy, S.P.S. and Veterinary, 
plus the federated executive), I have failed 
to unearth, after four months of diligent 
search, any documents, letters, minute 
books or other records kept by even one of 
these Student ‘‘Y’s’”’ in the period 1873- 
1923. 

If any one of your readers has any infor- 
mation leading to the whereabouts of this 
material, I would be aided in my efforts 
and very grateful for any help proffered. 

Mrs. Bernice Andrews, 1044 Premier Rd., 
. North Bay, Ont. PLA 2J1 


Youth evangelism 


This summer The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada did something for us that we 
could not do for ourselves. They sponsored 
a youth evangelism team. What a team it 
was! People out here are still singing their 
praises. The values they brought to us can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents, they 
brought spiritual values that will last for- 
ever. The young people were from every 
province in Canada, their joy of life, their 
love for our Saviour and the work they were 
doing was evident in everything they did. 
They were an inspiration and an encour- 
agement to all of us. 

(Rev.) Rex Krepps, Salmon Arm, B.C. 


Letters for publication must be signed 
and should be limited to 200 words if 
possible. 
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your love ean make 
the difference? 


For nearly 40 years Christian Children’s Fund has been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, destitute. abandoned children around the world. 
Every day requests are received from social workers, government and mission 
agencies to admit these kiddies to our more than 900 Homes and School 
projects. You can help one of these needy children to a new beginning in life. 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to 
help? A. You may indicate your pref- 
erence of boy or girl, age, and coun- 
try. Many sponsors allow us to select 
a child from our emergency list. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? A. Only $15 per month. (Your 
gifts are tax deductible.) 


Q. Will I receive a photograph of my 
child? A. Yes, and with the photo- 
graph will come information about 
your child and a description of the 
home or project where your child re- 
ceives help. 


Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. 
In return you will receive your child’s 
first letter, plus an English trans- 
lation, direct from the home or project 
overseas. 


Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes. Our 
Homes around the world are delighted 
to have sponsors visit them, 


Q. What type of projects does CCF 
support overseas? A. Besides the or- 
phanages and Family Helper Projects 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly — Reg, #0211987-01-13 


r-- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA --; 


I wish to sponsor a boy {] girl [] for 
ONEAVCAN LIN Mean nees oat Rha lcel> ees s 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 

full year [] first month [J 

I cannot ‘“‘sponsor’’ a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
(J Please send me more.information. 


Bcbostali Coder ine oicser seas see P-11-75 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


CCF has homes for the blind, crippled 
children, abandoned babies homes, 
day care nurseries, health homes, vo- 
cational training centres, and many 
other types of projects. 


Q. What help does the child receive 
from my support? A. In countries 
of great poverty, your gifts provide 
total support. In other countries they 
provide diet supplements, medical 
care, adequate clothing, education, 
school supplies, psychological care — 
and love. 


Q. Who owns and operates CCF? 
A. Christian Children’s Fund is an 
independent, non-profit, incorporated 
organization, regulated by a national 
Board of Directors. CCF cooperates 
with church and government agen- 
cies throughout the world. 


Some areas of greatest need are: In- 
dia, Philippines, Taiwan, Pakistan, 
Africa, Mexico, Jamaica, Costa Rica, 
Portugal, South America. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emer- 
gency list.) 


CCF is experienced, effi 
cient, economical and con- 
scientious. Approved by the 
Income Tax Branch of the 
Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 
registered with the U.S. 
Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children’s Fund has been |. 
helping children around the , 
world since 1938 and at 
present assists over 170,000 ; 
children in more than 900 Homes and proj- 
ects in nearly 50 countries. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 
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Q Would you please give your 
readers the text of the Robert Burns 
grace you used at the Assembly ban- 
quet in the City of Quebec? 


A “O Thou in Whom we live and 

move, 

Who mad’st the sea and shore, 

Thy goodness constantly we 
prove 

And grateful would adore; 

And if it please Thee, Pow’r 
above, 

Still grant us with such store, 

The friend we trust, the fair we 
love, 

And we desire no more.” 


I have used this grace for many 
years at Burns’ night celebrations, 
such as the banquet referred to. 
Robert Burns wrote several graces; 
this, in my opinion, is his best. I have 
never used the ‘‘Selkirk Grace,” 
which some think to be the only one 
he ever wrote. It goes: 

‘“*Some hae meat and canna eat, 

And some wad eat that want it; 

But we hae meat and we can eat, 

And sae the Lord be thanket.”’ 
This is too smug for my Calvinistic 
soul. 


O I heard you say one time that 
Jesus was ‘‘good fun” with the disci- 
ples. On what do you base that 
curious statement? 


A What wit and humour are varies 
from person to person and, indeed, 
from race to race. I assume that my 
correspondent believes that Jesus was 
perfect man. I shall pose him a ques- 
tion — can a man be a perfect man 
without a sense of humour? A man 
who has no sense of humour is a dull 
dog. I have known in my time three 
Presbyterian ministers who were com- 
pletely devoid of any sense. of 
humour. The amusing thing was that 
each of them had married a jolly girl, 
who in each case more than made up 
for her husband’s stodginess in the 
congregation. I remember the late 
Dr. J.S. Shortt (Moderator of the 
1934 Assembly) saying that women 
must have a sense of humour, other- 
wise how could we ministers get 
married? Chalk up one more for 
women’s liberation. 

In the days when I was somewhat 
in demand as an after-dinner speaker 
I gave ar. address entitled, ‘‘Humour 
in the Bible.”’ No one laughed or 
even smiled. I never repeated the 


address. I had learned the hard way 
that to explain a jest is to ruin it. If 
you can’t see it, you can’t see it. 

Nevertheless, look at St. Matthew 
6:31,32, ‘‘for after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek. . .”” Surely, no one 
in those days would think that the 
audience of Jesus was less avaricious 
than the Gentiles, the heathen. A 
lesser person than Jesus might have 
said, ... “for after all these things 
all of you seek too diligently, believ- 
ing the popular theology that riches 
are the evidence of the favour of 
God.”’ But the turn that Jesus gave it 
(‘after all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek’) was witty, and if I had 
been in the audience I’d have 
laughed out loud. Perhaps they did. 
But, as I was saying, if you can’t see 
it, you can’t see it. Our too-solemn 
reading of the Gospels often leads us 
to miss the wit and humour of Jesus, 
to say nothing of the fun in certain 
situations recorded. We read of the 
tears of Jesus because they were 
unusual, not usual. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. 
L.H. Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, 
Port Hope, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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regularity enjoy a delicious- 
tasting breakfast of Nabisco 
100% Bran at least three 
times a week. 


Nabisco 100% Bran can 
provide the bulk your system 
may need to keep you active, 
healthy and regular. Vitamin 
enriched with Riboflavin, 
Thiamine and Iron. 
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Annual conferences 


The significance of the theme “‘I Believe, 
Therefore ...” was dealt with in a chal- 
lenging way at the Central and Western 
Canada PM Conferences, September 5 to 7 
at Canadian Keswick in Muskoka, Ont., 
and September 12 to 14 at the Banff Centre 
in Alberta. 

The theme speaker, Rev. Dr. Max V. 

Putnam, of St. Andrew’s, Kingston, Ont., 
and one of our evangelists-at-large, vividly 
presented the implications of our confes- 
sion of faith in Jesus Christ. The study 
sessions took the form of experiential 
learning under the leadership of the Rev. 
Wayne Smith. Based on the eleventh chap- 
ter of Hebrews, the purpose was to consider 
what we mean when we say “‘I believe.”’ 
' A special feature of the 1975 conferences 
was the report of a practical project of out- 
reach and service undertaken by the men of 
St. John’s congregation in Woodstock, N.B. 
This was presented by Archie McLean, a 
talented and dynamic layman who has 
given leadership in the project. 

The Rev. Bob and Sheila Wilson were 
our missionary representatives at the Banff 
Conference, having just returned from five 
years’ service in Nigeria. They presented an 
informative description of the church’s 


in September with Roy Hamilton as chairman. 


AT KESWICK, Muskoka the Ranny family 
provided gospel music in contemporary style. 


work there. 

Special music was presented by several 
groups and individuals at both conference 
locations. A theme hymn was composed by 
Penman Smith, one of the national Com- 
mittee members, entitled ‘Lord I Believe.”’ 


THE BANFF CONFERENCE under the auspices of P.M. was held 


Radio ministry 


For several years the national committee 
of Presbyterian Men has encouraged the 
development of a radio broadcast ministry. 
With the co-operation of the Rev. Harry 
Crawford, the communication consultant 
of our church, a sample 15 minute pro- 
gram was introduced at the Keswick and 
Banff conferences. Entitled ‘Amazing 
Grace” it features Rev. Dr. Mariano 
DiGangi, an outstanding speaker with 
broadcast experience. He was chairman of 
the board of evangelism and social action 
at the time the national committee of PM 
was formed. It is proposed that the men of 
the church sponsor this radio series 
through local stations with the co-operation 
of their sessions and presbyteries. 


Cash for your cause. 


Cut off the guarantee certificates from bags of 
Monarch Flour or Purity Flour and send them in for cash. 
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This is our way of making a donation to your 
organization. We've made each bag of 
Monarch Flour and Purity Flour worth its 
weight in cash. Each pound indicated on the 


bag is worth I¢. A 20 pound bag is worth 20¢, 
and a 10 pound bag equals 10¢ and so on. 


As soon as you've collected enough to get 
$25, just send in your guarantee certificates * 
(no facsimiles) to Maple Leaf Mills Ltd., 
P.O. Box 370, Station A, Toronto, Ontario. 
And we'll send a cheque made out to your 
church, charitable group, or service organiza- 
tion for the full amount. 


You can send in as many as you like. 
There's no limit. Just keep enjoying the de- 
pendable flour that adds something extra to 
everything you bake. 


We also will be pleased to accept guarantee 
certificates from Cream of the West Flour. 


“Weight is marked on each guarantee certificate. 
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At Last... 

An Intimate, 
Inspiring 
Biography 
About a Most 
Inspirational 
Man! 


Les atherhead.- 
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A. Kiiigstey Neiatherferyy 


Weatherhead: 
A PERSONAL 
PORTRAIT 


by A. Kingsley Weatherhead 


For 24 years, he served as 
the pastor of the City Tem- 
ple in London where he both 
challenged and comforted his 
congregation. He spoke 
out on national matters and 
lived his convictions. During 
the dificult war torn years 
of the 30’s and 40’s, he held 
his flock together with faith 
and compassion, Rejected 
in his own life, he developed 
great empathy for others. 
Written by his son who 
knows him best . . . a book 
you'll read again and again! 
$7.95 . 

at your local bookstore 

abingdon 


g.r.welchco..ltd. 


~ toronto 
exclusive. canadian representative 


BOOKS 


A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by 
William Barclay 

This Scottish preacher and _ professor, 
who has become well-known around the 
world for his ability to convey Christian 
teaching in the language of lay people, now 
“looks back across life to ask what the 
things are by which I have lived.” 

This book is a declaration of what Dr. 
Barclay believes as a person. It is thought- 
provoking, because not all Christians will 
agree with his interpretations. It is chal- 
lenging, because it leads the reader to con- 
sider, for example, the real purpose and 
value of prayer. It is readable and it is 
inspiring. It was first published earlier this 
year under the title Testament of Faith. 
(Eerdman’s, $5.95) 


MISTER GOD, THIS IS ANNA, by Fynn 

If you could gather together your most 
charming, complimentary adjectives you 
would use them to describe this book. 
Anna tells how big God really is. Her main 
occupation in life was being a personal 
friend and helper of ‘‘Mister God.’’ Fynn 
met Anna when she was five and he 19. At 
such a young age Anna’s ability to be 
mathematician, theologian, poet and 
philosopher, with a love for nature’s 
beauty, seems almost impossible. Her 
imagination was a living part of her. 
(Collins, $8.95) 


YOUR SECOND LIFE, by Harold L. Karj- 
man, M.D. and Sam Locke 

For those who have suffered a heart 
attack, and those who fear what might 
happen if one occurs, this is a practical 
book written from the patient’s viewpoint. 
Its purpose is to provide cardiac patients 
with the information they deserve, and to 
show them how to live with a heart condi- 
tion. Appendices provide details on diet, 
exercise, smoking and the like. (Prentice- 
Hall, $8.95) 


THE BEAST AND THE MONK, by Susan 
Chitty 

There is not a dull moment in this life of 
Charles Kingsley, who died in 1875. The 
story of this Anglican clergyman is 
enhanced by the author’s own enthusiasm, 
for she had just “‘discovered’’ her subject 
through an unpublished diary and a pack 
of love letters. As one of the most pro- 
minent men in England and author of 
novels being reprinted today, Kingsley had 
a deeply sexual nature sublimated by Vic- 
torian prejudices. This is brought out by 
his own pen drawings. Theologian, Chris- 
tian socialist, historian, poet and founder 
of periodicals, Kingsley’s muscular Chris- 
tianity ripples cross these pages, winning 
our sympathy for his nervous drives and 
earning forgiveness of his faults. (General, 
$17.95) T.M. Bailey 


FREE,; 


CATALOGUE Ld - 


64 Colour Pages A id 
1, 


of Canada’s 
Finest in 
Designs 

for Yarns 
Needlework 
& Hobbycraft 


mary maxm 


Dept. 054 ,13 Burwell St. 
Paris, Ontario N3L 3G5 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 


CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


LOY 3Z5 
DEPT. PR 


Chairs 


| Stacking - folding - wood 


plastic - steel - upholstered - 
chrome - copper. 


A complete line of tables and 
, chairs for every purpose. 


Peter Keppie Sales 

/ 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. 
_ Tel (416) 284-5260 


- “Specialists in Seating” 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 


first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
Operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario. 
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THE BERMUDA TRIANGLE MYSTERY 
SOLVED, by Lawrence David Kusche 

Strange things have happened in that 
area of the Atlantic Ocean known as the 
Bermuda Triangle; numerous articles and 
books have dealt with them. This volume is 
by a reference librarian who has spent much 
time tracking down information. His 
exhaustive research provides an interesting 
story and offers his explanation of the Ber- 
muda triangle happenings. (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $11.50) 


THE HAPPY SCIENCE, by Ralph C. 
Chalmers 

The first book to be published by the 
United Church Observer is by the well- 
known theologian, Ralph Chalmers, 
recently retired from the faculty of the 
Atlantic School of Theology. It is an intro- 
duction to schools of contemporary the- 
ology, in brief outline form. 

This is serious reading, but aimed at the 
laity as well as ministers. A bibliography 
encourages further study into the fascinat- 
ing areas of theology that are current in 
our time. As Prof. Chalmers says in the 
preface, ‘“Theology can still be called ‘the 
Queen of the Sciences,’ not in some medi- 
eval sense but in the sense that it is 
theology that deals with the basic issues of 
time and eternity.”” (U.C. Observer, $3.95 
paperback, $10. hard cover.) 


STRESS WITHOUT DISTRESS, by Haus 
Selye 

The famous Montreal doctor noted for 
his research into stress now outlines a 
philosophical approach to life based on 
biological facts, the laws of nature. Stress 
can be good for us, as well as destructive, 
he says, suggesting that the natural life- 
style is based on altruistic egotism. Earning 
your neighbour’s love, he believes, is more 
realistic than simply ‘“‘loving your neigh- 
bour as yourself.”” There’s nothing wrong 
with helping others for your own good, and 
self-preservation is a basic human drive. 
And we all need appreciation. Practical 
suggestions for putting his philosophy into 
practice are given. (McClelland © and 
Stewart, $6.95) 


LIGHTS ON IN THE HOUSE OF THE 
DEAD, by Daniel Berrigan 

Berrigan is the famous Roman Catholic 
priest who was sent to jail when his protest 
against American involvement in Vietnam 
upset the U.S. Establishment. This is a 
dairy of his 18 months in prison, a gloomy 
but not dull book. Berrigan struggles with 
issues, himself and God. This is not for the 
Christian seeking “‘upliftment.’’ For it 
conveys the horror of prisons, the strange 
reasons for which we send people to jail — 
a cry of anguish with political passion and 
theological turmoil. And it tells us far more 
about the meaning of ‘‘sin” than we might 
like to hear. (Doubleday, $9.25) 

Zander Dunn 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


n Che Chorister Robe 


\ ‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 
¥y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


‘Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wo Vineent 1968) Leela 
P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


WURLIIZER’ 


organs pianos 


PHIL LaPENNA STUDIOS 
377 ALBION RD. REXDALE, ONT. 
(416) 745-4663 


Praying hands 
pendant with 
serenity prayer 


inspire all who see it! — 


Beautifully Crafted in 
Gold Electro-Plate.... 
Edged with 2.85 Carats 
Diamonides... 
Suspended from 24’ 
Matching Rope Chain! 


PLEASE ENCLOSE $1.00 
WITH C.0.D. ORDERS 

Wear this magnificent pendant, finely sculp- 
tured with Praying Hands — a universally recog- 
nized symbol of faith. Crafted in gold 
electro-plate and edged with 2.85 carats of glit- 
tering Diamonides simulated diamonds. Pen- 
dant is a masterpiece of the jeweler’s art! Each 
of the 35 mock “diamonds” has been carefully 
matched for color and brilliance. 

Slide aside the front of the Praying Hands 
locket to reveal the.Serenity Prayer — “GOD 
GRANT ME THE SERENITY TO ACCEPT 
THE THINGS I CANNOT CHANGE, THE 
COURAGE TO CHANGE THE THINGS I 
CAN, AND THE WISDOM TO KNOW THE 
DIFFERENCE AMEN” — inscribed on an ele- 
gant disc backed with delicate filigree detail. 
This famous prayer offers profound wisdom in a 
few words to stand you and your family in good 
stead in this chaotic world. Simple yet eloquent, 
its message will bring you peace and serenity. 

Wear Praying Hands pendant on its matching 
24” double-linked rope chain, as ar: inspiration 
to yourself and to your admiring friends. In its 
own handsome gift box, lined in black velvet. 
Praying hands locket;pendant looks so expen- 


sive no one will believe you paid only $10.00 


Order today! 


WEAR PRAYING HANDS PENDANT FOR $0 
—~—1| DAYS AT OUR RISK, IF NOT COMPLETELY |. __ 
SATISFIED, RETURN FOR REFUND. | 


| JAY NORRIS CANADA LTD 

| P.0. Box 1000, Dept. A-704 

| Montreal North, Quebec, H1H 5M9 | 
| 


Please rush me. : Praying Hands 
Pendant(s) @$10.00plus 70¢ shipping and | 
handling. TOTAL $10.70 | 


(1 SAVE! Order Two for only $19.00 and 
save shipping and handling charges. 


| Please Print 
| NAME 


| ADDRESS 


| CITY 


PROVINCE 


POSTAL CODE 


Quebec residents please add 8% provincial 
sales tax. 


AP 


KNOX CHURCH, BURLINGTON, Ont. was filled 
to an overflow hall when Rev. Dr. Harold G. 
Lowry was honoured on his retirement. Dr. 
Lowry, shown with his wife and John Blair, 
senior elder, has been minister for 26 years. 


HAY DAY AT CALVIN CHURCH, Toronto was a fun time celebrating with corn, weiners and hay 
stacks the congregation's joy at the election of Dr. David Hay, one of their family, as moderator 


of the General Assembly. Here he is shown with a caricature of his official photo. 


AT A CONVENTICLE service in Tilbury, Ont. are 
shown: Rev. John Elder, Rev. R.O. Rahn, 
Mrs. David McDowell, Rev. G.C. Dalzell and 


AT FREELAND, P.E.|. a plaque was dedicated in" °"" "ee cee Brot WV. Stanford Belt pe PresGhstag as 


the Presbyterian Church by Rev. H.L. Henderson VICTORIA CHURCH, BIRCHGROVE, N.S. was outdoor service celebrated the centennial. 
in memory of his brother James H., presented by reconstructed this summer and opened for a 


his wife, right, from Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. 63rd anniversary service. The first services 
were conducted by a Scottish catechist, CA MEOS 
: Donald Ross, from the Isle of Lewis. 


Ee 


TWO MEMORIAL WINDOWS were dedicated at 
Westminster Church, Ottawa as part of the 
centennial observance. Shown are: J.J. 

Vogan, Rev. Dr. M.A. McCuaig, Rev. Wm. C. 
MacLellan, Susan and Fred Smith, who donated 
the right window. The centre window was 
earlier dedicated as a memorial to 

Rev. R. Currie Creelman. 


% 


BURNING THE MORTGAGE on the manse of the 
Kintyre, New Glasgow and Rodney, Ont. charge 8 - ene ro 
are Corsan Hornal, Gordon Wolner, Rev. George PLANTING A TREE to commemorate the centennial at St. Giles Church, Sarnia, Ont., 


Lewis. Mrs. Elsie Gray, Rev. Russell Gordon is Anglican Bishop of Niagara John Bothwell, first student minister of St. Giles. 
and Rev. Ross MacDonald. It was built in 1966. The bishop was the preacher on the centennial Sunday. 
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West Lorne, 


At Cooke's Church, Markdale, Ont. the 
Ladies Aid sponsored a midsummer old- 
time garden party as part of the Presby- 
terian centennial celebrations. 

Dedications at the Lake Ainslie Church, 
Cape Breton, N.S. on August 31 included 
flags, a pulpit Bible, 12 Books of Praise 
and a guest book. All were memorial gifts. 

As part of the Rally Day observance, 
Dayspring Church, Edmonton, Alta. held a 
luncheon for new members and new fami- 
lies. The Rev. John J. Hibbs is the minister. 

Chimes were dedicated at Knox Church, 
Ont. given in memory of 
Archie J.. McMillan by his wife. Three 
flower holders were presented by the 
C.G.1LT., and a new pulpit Bible, in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. D. Hyndman, was 
purchased from an annuity left by a 
daughter, Merle McPherson. 

St. James Church, Truro, N.S. won the 
prize for the best local float in the town’s 
centennial parade. Using the Presbyterian 
centennial theme, the float carried a choir 
dressed in old-time costume, a youth musi- 
cal group and a miniature log church. 

At Dunblane Church, Ont. east of Port 
Elgin, the annual service took the form of 
an outdoor centennial gathering, to which 
some 300 people came in old-time costume, 
Many arrived in horse-drawn vehicles. Rev. 
Dr. Hugh F. Davidson was the preacher. 
The 116-year-old church was closed in 1967 
but one service a year is held. 


Anniversaries 
87th — St. John’s, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 30, (Rev. 
P.G. MacInnes). 


Crieff brieff 


A new venture at Crieff Hills Community 
is the Crieff School of Christian Growth. 
This school, first of many, will be held in 
the week beginning December 26. The 
school will study the Bible, Christian 
growth and expressing the faith in today’s 
world. It is for adults (18 years and over) 
who feel the challenge of God to enter into 
such a study. Many adults have expressed 
concern for short courses in living and 


- sharing the Christian faith. 


Anyone interested should write to Bob 
Spencer, Crieff Hills Community, R.R. # 2, 
Puslinch, Ont. Space is limited. 


Photo credits 


Through an oversight credit was not 
given to Colin A. Gravenor, Jr. for the 
photographs of windows in the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul, used in the 
October Record. 

The September cover Bhlots of the Pres- 
byterian centennial choir, supplied by Har- 
mony Records, was actually taken by Art 
James of Guildwood Community Church, 
Toronto, for the multi-media centennial 
presentation. 

The Record is grateful to both of these 
men for their excellent photographs. 
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Southern Ontario’s 
Friendly 


Retirement Haven! 


A Residence for Senior Citizens at Dufferin and Bloor Streets 


* Carefree Living * Congenial Company * Gracious Dining 
* Convenient Transportation * Close to Everything 

* All Rooms Have Individual Heat Control 
If you are 60 years of age or over and in reasonably good health, inquire 
today. For further information, phone 537-3135 or write to: 


Dept. PR, New Horizons Tower 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 


ACW HORIONE TOW! 


New Horizons Tower is operated as a non-profit organization 
by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 


Also 
SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 


for senior citizens who are looking for accommodation while their families or companions are vacationing. 


a TF 
>.< 
Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


If you have 

a special 
little niece, 

a grandson 
or other 
favorite child 


Give the gift 
that turns on 
a Child’s mind. 


Give HIGHLIGHTS, the world’s most hon- 
ored magazine for children 2 to 12. Eleven 
big issues a year, each at least 42 pages 
and illustrated in color. Stories, games, 
articles, crafts, hidden pictures . . . fun. 
But fun with a purpose: to help pre- 
readers to pre-teens learn to read and 
reason 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


i rate (gift price guaranteed only to Jan. 

1 year (11 issues), $9.95. Please add $1 
ae subscription for postage to Canada or $2 
elsewhere outside the U.S. 


Highlights” ror chitaren 


2300 W. 5th Ave., P.O. Box 269, 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 
Please send HIGHLIGHTS as my gift to: 


child name(s) and age(s) 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 


city state zip 
Sign gift card “‘From 


ie | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| address | 
| . | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


hostess tartan skirts in stock “ie estn 

or made in customer’s your name 

selected tartan. Mail orders as 3 

accepted and filled. els enclosed ea me (no ree pay 
0.410) MM 2D \eedynen ie alow eae OED AB 
Seite 31 


Too Much Success 


The Canadian Bible Society planned a big increase in 
Scripture distribution in 150 countries this year but the 
demand is greater than anyone imagined. 

To take care of the over-expenditure caused by the 
enormous demand for the Word of God an ADDITIONAL 
$200,000 is needed before December 31st. 

Please help! 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


Two more good reasons 
for not drinking: 


1. Lower cost 
car insurance 


2. Lower cost 
fire insurance. 


Our experience shows that abstainers 
have fewer car accidents, fewer home 
fires. So we can afford to insure for 
less. 

lf you're a non-drinker, living in 
Ontario or Alberta, can you afford not 
to look into Abstainers’ insurance for 
your home and your car? 


GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
Beauties from Holland 


T.V. lamp: Sailing boat 
“Santa Maria’’ - complete 


Delft Blue items 


Table cloth, 52 x 80 inches 

Wall plate Rembrandt 10 in. 
: "Saskia (his wife) 

Vase, height 8 inches 

Sugar spoon 

Pendant (cross) 

Locket 


$20.00 


$20.00 
$12.50 
$12.50 
$15.00 
$ 7.50 
$ 7.50 
$ 6.00 


Others 
Salad set (2 pc. wood) $ 6.00 
Children’s set (3 pc. metal) $ 6.00 
Meerschaum pipe, bent or straight $10.00 


Each item a delight to give and to receive. 
Money back guarantee. 


Cheque or M.O. to DUTCH TRADING POST, 
KLEINBURG, ONT. Ontario residents add 5% 
Sales tax. 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 


ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts. 
Write for Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


Contact your nearest agent or write 


SP) ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 

The only Canadian Company providing automobile 

and fire insurance exclusively to abstainers 

A Division of Maplex Management & Holdings Limited 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 
casions. 


Write for free colour 
brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS| 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


Designers and Manefacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills’’ 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


YOUTH 


A Singing Summer 


To the 12 young people who travelled 
through British Columbia and Alberta this 
summer as a team known as Emmaus 
Road, youth evangelism was the process of 
youth reaching out te youth. 

The youth evangelism team was brought 
together by the board of congregational life 
from all across Canada. The team leaders, 
Dani and Betty Davidson, came from Nova 
Scotia, and Stewart Gillan and Gwen 
Murray also came from the Maritimes. 
Donna Ennis, Maureen Irwin, Bob Bieler 
and Brian MacTavish were the Ontario 
members, Debbie Talbot came from Win- 
nipeg, and Cheryl Horne and Doug and 
Janie Goodwin from B.C. 

The group gathered early in July in Rich- 
mond Presbyterian Church, B.C. for a week 
of training in evangelism with Rev. Dr. Ian 
Rennie and to prepare songs and programs. 

A 12-seater van and a trailer were rented 
and the team began the tour. The first 
week was spent in the Vancouver area 
where Emmaus Road sang at Queen Eliza- 
beth Park, in churches and at a coffee 
house. On Vancouver Island they sang on 
beaches and in the logging community of 
Port Renfrew. 

The summer quickly became a blur of 
singing engagements: a parking-lot service 
in Chilliwack, a concert in Nelson, a coffee 
house in Vernon, a camp at Salmon Arm, a 
mall in Prince George, hospitals in Edmon- 
ton, rest homes, parks, camps, beaches, 
churches, always singing. And we loved it. 

The host congregations looked after our 
living arrangements and we met some won- 
derful people who billeted us during our 
stay in their communities. We spent a few 
days in presbytery camps, Camp Douglas 
near Gibsons, B.C. and Camp Kannawin 
near Red Deer, Alberta, where we had time 
to join in the camp program. 

Our equipment reflected the various 
talents members had. After each stop we 
would load an electric organ, a clarinet, 
sound equipment and eight guitars into the 
trailer. The guitars were never all used at 
one time for various people played them 
with different songs. And then there were 
those who simply brought their voices and 
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a desire to sing for the Lord. It was excit- 
ing for us to use the gifts God has given us 
in such an enjoyable and rewarding way. 
There were times when we were too tired 
to move, times of squabbles and tears, 
times when we could have given up and 
moments of fear. But there was also love 
and laughter, friendly joking and warm 
compassion and real fellowship. / by 
Janie Goodwin, member of Emmaus Road. 


Summer of service 


Once again young people of the British 
Columbia Synod gave themselves to a ser- 
vice project during the summer. First in- 
itiated in 1974, the project was organized 
by the P.Y.P.S. synod executive to celebrate 
the Presbyterian centennial. 

. This year 14 young people went out. 
Dianne Clou, Trudy Rotgans, Brian Bos- 
well and Boris Lum went to Nelson where 
they helped with camping, church groups 
and vacation Bible school for both Nelson 
and Slocan. Shelley Easthope and Cedric 
Wing found jobs in Prince George where 
they began a drop-in evening, aided in the 
young peoples group and formed a young 
adults group. Brian Weatherdon and Bob 
Wing located in Vernon where Brian 
worked as a student minister and both did 
V.B.S. and camping. Lori Janes and Vivian 
Wheeler went to Salmon Arm. Aenea 
Cameron worked with the church in North 
Vancouver. Nancy Lees, Nancy Englefield 
and Deirdre Sutherland travelled for most 
of the summer helping in a camp in 
Salmon Arm, vacation Bible schools in 
Port Alberni, Armstrong, Vernon, North 
Vancouver, and in various camps. 


READINGS 


December 1 — Isaiah 1: 1-18 
December 2 — Isaiah 5: 1-7 
December 3 — Isaiah 5: 20-30 
December 4 — Isaiah 7: 10-16 
December 5 — Isaiah 9: 1-7 
December 6 — Isaiah 11: 1-9 
December 7 — Isaiah 26: 1-10 
December 8 — Isaiah 28: 11-16 
December 9 — Isaiah 29: 13-24 
December 10 — Isaiah 30: 18-26 
December 11 — Isaiah 35: 1-7 
December 12 — Isaiah 38: 1-8 
December 13 — Isaiah 40: 1-11 
December 14 — Isaiah 40: 12-31 
December 15 — Isaiah 42: 1-7 
December 16 — Isaiah 49: 8-18 
December 17 — Isaiah 51: 1-8 
December 18 — Isaiah 55 
December 19 — Luke 2: 22-32 
December 20 — Matthew 2: 1-10 
December 21 — Luke 2: 1-20 
December 22 — Galatians 4: 1-7 
December 23 — Hebrews 1: 1-9 
December 24 — John 1: 1-14 
December 25 — Matthew 2: 1-12 
December 26 — Luke 1: 46-55 
December 27 — Luke 2: 2: 25-32 
December 28 — Luke.2: 36-40 
December 29 — Luke 2: 41-52 
December 30 — Psalm 103 
December 31 — Exodus 13: 17-22 
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DEATHS 


CAMERON, JOHN J., 67, representative elder, 
Bethel Church, Pictou Landing, N.S. Sept. 13. 

CUMMING, MARJORY GORDON, (MRS. 
N.S.), founding member, Calvin Church, 
Toronto. Life member of W.M.S. and 
Women’s Association, Aug. 19. 

DAY, ISABEL, 88, church school teacher, 
W.M.S. life member, elder, Memorial Church, 
Rocky Mountain House, Alta., Aug. 16. 

DAVIDSON, JAMES ALEXANDER, 87, elder 
of West Vancouver Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Aug. 23. 

LOWRIE, William J., 89, elder for 46 years, 
church school supt., life-long member Eden 
Mills Church, Ont., Sept. 2. 

MacKENZIE, MRS. STEELE, 
Church, Waterloo, Ont., Aug. 5. 

McILRAITH, JAMES, 86, elder and former 
clerk of session, Chalmers Church, White- 
church, Ont., latterly resided in Powassan, 
Ont., Sept. 18. 

THOMPSON, MRS. D.L., worker in W.M.S. 
and church school, member for 53 years of St. 
John’s Church, Toronto, Sept. 13. 

TURNBULL, ROBERT, 66, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, former reeve, Wyoming, Ont., Aug. 4. 

VERHOOG, HARRY, 69, elder, First Church, 
Chatham, Ont., Sept. 10. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 


elder, Knox 


Alston, Colin, North Tryon, P.E.I., July 30. 
RECOGNITIONS 


Deyarmond, Rev. John A., Thunder Bay, Calvin 
and Oliver Road, Ont., Sept. 7. 

Maxwell, Rev. Douglas W., Haney, B.C., Sept. 
12; 

McLaughlin, Rev. Samuel Allen, Montreal, Ile 
Perrot, Que., Sept. 21. 

Shaver, Rev. Charles, Brant Hill, Ont. (new 
congregation), Oct. 19. 

Skinner, Rev. James D., Springhill, Oxford and 
Riverview, N.S., 

INDUCTIONS 

Bylaard, Rev. G.J., Barrie Essa Road and 
Stroud, Ont., July 3. 

Kirk, Rev. Cecil J., St. Andrew’s-Knox Church, 
Fort Erie, Ont., Sept. 3. 

MacDonald, Rev. D. Ross, Lancaster and Mar- 
tintown, Ont., Oct. 1. 

Park, Rev. Hee Min, West Toronto Korean, 
Ont., Sept. 28. 

Perrie, Rev. G. James, Shakespeare, Ont., Oct. 2. 

Scott, Rev. William, Rodney, St. John’s, Ont., 


Oct. 2. 
Sitler, Rev. J.A., Montreal, First, Que., Sept. 4. 


DESIGNATION 
Clifton, Miss Beth Ann, (deaconess), Mount 
Forest, Ont., Sept. 1. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River Charge, N.B., Rev. John Posno, 206 
Wellington St., Chatham. 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I., Rev. A.M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 


A QUALITY — 28 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departures: 


February 7 & October 30, 1976 
Including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


For information and brochures 


Travel 


COOKE’S Service 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont. 
N8H 1M3 
Telephone 519 - 326-3258 


Hows Your Hearing? 


Montreal — A free offer of 
special interest to those who 
hear but do not understand 
words has been announced by 
Beltone. A non-operating mod- 
el of the smallest Beltone aid 
ever made will be given abso- 
lutely free to anyone request- 
ing it. 

This is not a real hearing aid, 
but it will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It’s yours 
to keep, free. The actual aid 
weighs less than a third of an 
ounce, and it’s all at ear level, 
in one unit. No wires lead from 
body to head. 


These models are free, so 
write for yours now. Thousands 
have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4103, Bel- 
tone Electronics of Canada 
Ltd., 3637 Metropolitan Blvd., 
E., Montreal H12 2K2, P.Q. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Dubay ORGANS LTD. 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
in rich 


temporary designs 
glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 


of Window. 


Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
SINCE STAIN ED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


chat are new and different 
urite D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


y 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Resonable charges 
Private parking 


Order BOOKS ana 
: all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52:Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 


Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


lags 


BULLAS GLASS Lrtp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


EST'D. 1904, 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


PERSONALIZED Delft Blue, Baby, Wedding and 
Wedding Anniversary Plates. Free brochure on re- 
quest from Dutch Trading Post, Kléinburg, Ont. 
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Halifax, Church of St. David, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 67 Russell St., Dartmouth 
B3A 3N2. 

Little Narrows-Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Neil J. 
McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell, N.S. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
Belfast. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rev. L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3. Baddeck. 
River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 

Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H 5CS. 

West River charge: Durham, Green Hill and Salt 
Springs, N.S., Rev. Walden B. Moase, P.O. 
Box 254, Pictou BOK 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J.W. 
Milne, Box 522, Ormstown JOS 1KO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO0. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. Dr. E.G.B. 
Foote, 81 Loch Isle Rd., R.R. 2, Bell’s Cor- 
ners, Ont. 

Iroquois, Knox and St. Andrew’s, South Moun- 
tain, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 38, Spencer- 
ville KOE 1X0. 

Kirkhill, St. Columba, Ont., Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, Box 225, Vankleek Hill, KOB 1RO. 
Lochwinnoch, Stewartville, Braeside, Ont., Rev. 

L.E. Hughes, 82 Daniel St., N., Arnprior. 

Melbourne, Eglise des Cantons de L’Est Que., 
(French speaking), Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 
Chemin des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy 
G1V 1X9. 

Montreal, Livingstone, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que., Rev. 
Dr. E. Powell Aikens, 33 Kenaston Ave., Mon- 
treal H3R 1L9. 

Ormstown and Rockburn, Que., Rev. Clair 
MacLeod, 50 Prince St., Huntingdon, JOS 1H0. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. Hamish M. 
Kennedy, 25 Westfield Cres., Ottawa K2G 0T6. 

Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. L.E. Hughes, 82 
Daniel St. N., Arnprior, K7S 2K8. 

Sherbrooke, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. James C. 
Maclan Jack, Melbourne JOB 2BO0. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des 
Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy, Que. G1V 1X9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Agincourt, Bridlewood, Ont., Rev. H.M. 
MacRurty, 59 Nelson Ave., Toronto, M4K 1Z1. 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetawan, Ont., 
Rey. Malcom A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 

Elmira, Ont., Rev. Walter McLean, 50 Erb St. 
West, Waterloo. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, Box 
37, Fenelon Falls. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, P4N 6T6. 
New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J.J. 

Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart POJ 1HO0. 
Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 
2993 Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN 1R6. 
Oakville, Knox, Ont., Rev. E.F. Dutcher, 1393 
Clarkson Rd. N., Mississauga, LSJ 2W6. 
Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. 
Gowland, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan 
Ross, 174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie 
P3A 1B8. 
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Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., Rev, W.I. 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., Scarborough 
M1G 223. 


Sudbury, Knox, Ont., Rev. W.A. Fraser, 879 — 


Westmount Ave., Sudbury. 


Thornhill, Ont., Prof. Donald Wade, 271 Centre 


St., Thornhill L4J 1GS. 


Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. A. Glen, BS 


1038 Woodbine Ave., Toronto M4C 4C4. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. J.D.C. Jack, 
231 Hanna Rd., Toronto M4G 3P3. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W.J. Adamson, 
1S Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. James, Long Branch, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington 
M9B 1K7. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R.B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
MOB 3L4. 

Toronto, York Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. J.W. 
Mills, 85 Montgomery Rd., Islington 
M9A 3N4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, Centre Road, and West Adelaide, 
Ont., Rev. R.E. Baker, Box 156, Thedford. 

Burlington, Knox, Ont., Rev. A. Lorne Mackay, 
55 Bruce Park Dr., Hamilton. 

Chatsworth and Dornoch, Ont., Rev. T.H. Boyd, 
Box 1647, Meaford, NOH 1Y0. 

Dundalk and Swinton Park, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 

Durham and Priceville, Ont., Rev. P.A. Fer- 
guson, Box 283, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hender- 
son, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Listowel, Knox, Ont., Rev. Dennis W. Clarke, 
King St., Atwood, NOG 1B0. 

London, Trinity, Ont., Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 
Hamilton Road, London. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. F.H. Austen, 
720 Hall St., Sarnia, N7V 2C2. 

Point Edward, Brigdén and Dawn, Ont., Rev. 
R.P. Fourney, P.O. Box 219, Forest. 

St. Catharines, Scottlea and St. David’s, First, 
Ont., Rev. W.F. Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R.D. MacDonald, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. 

Thamesville, St. James and Kent Bridge, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. W.G. Munshaw, Duart NOL 1H0. 
Waterdown, Knox and Nelson, Ont., Rev. D.R. 
Nicholson, 937 La Salle Park Rd., Burlington 

L7T 1M8. t 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Rey. Dr. 
William Lawson, 425 Victoria Ave., Windsor. 

Windsor, Riverside, Ont., Rev. C. Congram, 
R.R. 1, Belle River NOR 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Elphinstone and Okanais Reserve, Rev. Brian 
Penny, Box 392, Rossburn, Man. ROJ 1V0. 
Thunder Bay, First, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hood, 15 

Royston Court, Thunder Bay, P7A 4Y7. 
Virden Charge, Man., Rev. Wm. McNeil, Box 
445, Neepawa, Man. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 
Box 1295, Moose Jaw. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, First, Alta., Rev. I. MacSween, 10508- 
81 Ave., Edmonton T6E 1X8. 

Innisfail, Penhold and Edwell, Alta., Rev. Dick 
Ritchie, P.O. Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 

Wanham and Blueberry Mountain, Alta., Rev. 
Wm. Penny, 10015-88th Ave., Grande Prairie. 


Synod of British Columbia 


{ 
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Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, } 


213 Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 
Victoria, Knox, B.C., Rev..G.D. Smith, 1251 
Highrock Ave., Victoria V9A 4V8. 
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MEDITATION 


WITH THE END OF OCTOBER comes for many of us 
the reversion to Standard Time, after a summer of adjust- 
ing our schedules to Daylight Saving Time. The night 
comes earlier now, or seems to. Daylight will continue to 
run down until it reaches its nadir about December 21st. 
The more northern our latitude, the more noticeable this 
is, and increasingly so until we reach a point 90 degrees 
north of the equator, where on that date, the sun will not 
rise at all. The reaction of many of us to this normal and 
annual event would be: ‘“‘How awful!”’ 

Much of this is associated in our thinking with the onset 
of winter. In our hemisphere, nature appears to slow down, 
even to sleep, and part of the animal kingdom goes into 
hibernation. Most of us will spend an increasing amount of 
time indoors, and so lack opportunities of talking even 
with next-door neighbours over the back fence. Things will 
freeze up, roads will become blocked, and the nights will 
turn C-O-L-D. 

Some good people anticipate this, welcome the chal- 
lenge, look forward to the opportunity of becoming more 
involved in many activities than summer months permit. It 
is as though where we are gloomy and see only darkness 
ahead, they remain cheerful and see promising light. 
Where we see burdensome work to be done, unpleasant 
duties to be performed, they see challenge and welcome 
the fact that they are able to work in a day when to many 
work is denied. 

The deepest kind of gloom our world knows, the most 
impenetrable darkness, obviously is the darkness of sin 
and death, although there are other and lesser forms. The 
best kind of light to relieve this in a world as dark as ours 
is, in the Christian view, the light of God in Christ Jesus. 
“I am the light of the world’’ (John 8: 12, etc.). As auto- 
mobile headlights, while lighting up the road ahead, seem 
to intensify the darkness beyond their range, so the light of 
God seems to make the darkness of the world greater still. 
Of course, the Arabs had a proverb to the effect that only 
when night falls is one able to see the stars. While this is 
not strictly true of our awareness of Jesus Christ, it is true 
that the evil that is in the world and in us makes us more 
consciously indebted to him who came as a “‘light.”” (But 
cf. Romans 6: 1 ff.) 

First-time visitors to our planet might be depressed, if 
not frightened, in this season of the year, by the decreasing 
hours of daylight and the growing length of the night. 
November, 1975 


eve: 


“The light 
shines on in 

the dark” 

(John 1: 52, NEB). 


They might well fear the arrival of the time when the two 
would meet, the darkness never more to be broken. One of 
the most fearful prospects some scientists hold for the 
future is that our sun is going to burn itself out, making 
life on this planet (or any other) impossible. Those of us 
who are old enough to be familiar with the laws of our uni- 
verse, however, have learned that this possibility still 
appears remote. Even before the current year is ended, 
days will be starting to lengthen and the nights to grow 
shorter. 

Unfortunately, the analogy does not hold good for the 
world of spiritual values. Some feel that the condition of 
our world is as much worse than the condition of the world 
in our parents’ day as their condition was worse than that 
in the day of their parents. This provokes an argument 
from others who hold that every day in all ways we are 
growing better. The moralist remains doubtful, as perhaps 
do you. We may not be so positive that the light will follow 
the dark as surely as morning the night. 

Except that the light that was in Jesus is able to over- 
come the world, even as he who was crucified overcame 
death. Paul refers to Christians wearing light as a suit of 
armour (Romans 13: 12). Peter reminded us that we have 
been called out of darkness to live in God’s marvellous 
light (1. Peter 2:,9). 

The children’s hymn, “‘Brighten the corner where you 
are,” thus becomes a more complex thought and a more 
responsible duty for followers of Jesus than we may have 
considered. Perhaps it’s the only way, however, the light 
can grow in the dark. So Paul urged us to “Live like men 
who are at home in daylight, for where light is, there all 
goodness springs up, all justice and truth’ (Ephesians 
5: 8, NEB). 


PRAYER 


O God, who dwells in light that is inaccessible, yet who in 
the beginning said, ‘‘Let there be light,’’ we thank you for 
the light you have given: For the light that is in your Son, 
that is shed abroad on our way by your Spirit, that teaches 
us out of your word. We pray that by your mercy we too 
may enlighten our world when it is darkest, even though 
ours be but a reflected light. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen.*® / BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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- GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS | 


FEATURING ~~ : te 2 
THE BURNING BUSH SYMBOL r oe 


BOOK ENDS _ 


ESK PEN SET 

lack onyx desk pen set. Burning 
sh crest etched on tarnish-proof — 
etal with gold lacquered back- 
ound, Base is felt padded. 

$7.95 each 


URNING! BUSH BALL-POINT PEN Ce 
A good quality metal ball-point pen as a gift or souvenir: 
Bigaus Bush eames in blue on white background. 
Priced at $1.25 each or 
81. 00 each io one dozen or more pe 


« small, yet pee gift of white — 

arble, with Burning Bush crest on _ 
old Tarnish-proof background. Could — 
iso be used as a hanging memento by 
sing picture oats of adhesive type. — 
$3.50 each 


BURNING BUSH 
INSIGNIA CUFF LINKS | 
Finely crafted in sterling sil- _ 


CHARMS 


ver with blue Burning Bush pie SS 
design. Boxed, 88.50 pr. hae bi Bog teen gift for adult : 
WRITE FORINFORMATION _ chain as & pendant. Finely _SEND YOUR ORDER TO. 
All Items Moo to et crafted in Sterling silver. P RESBYTERIAN P : 

o Sales Tax a: ppb el) aaa Wt LOM 83. 75 each Rhett Ame ak arpa 52 Wy gi ord D: ot Don MoM; 
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RUMEN NOTE 


How 
to help 


your minister 
face 


The 
CRISIS 


of 


by Robert D. Duncanson 


RETIREMENT 


HOW CAN WE GIVE thanks to a minister retiring? We 
can take a short way out by giving a dinner, illuminated 
address or even the keys to a new car, then forget him and 
his service over the years. 

It must never be thanks, then oblivion. This would help 
in the decay process. As Dr. William Barclay once wrote: 
“The hymn says, ‘change and decay in all around I see’ 
but there is a real sense in which it is not ‘change and 
decay’ but ‘change OR decay’ for stagnation leads to 
death.”’ 

We ought always to look at the full needs of the retired 
minister, if we really want to say a meaningful thank you. 
He will probably remain silent about his needs, so the 
church will have to look hard to discover them. But once 
revealed, there ought to be, as far as possible, simul- 
taneous action to meet them. 
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In what ways can the thank you be an ongoing scheme 
in fulfilling some of the retiring minister’s needs? I would | 
suggest, first, frequent visitation. | 

Humility and gratitude may be scarce, but I happily 
remember a visit to a retired minister who was endowed ~ 
with both virtues. It did my heart good to spend time with — 
him, then leave with a sense of having done such a simple 
thing as visit in the spirit of humility and gratitude. The — 
old minister knew he was remembered by his younger col- 
leagues. He may have yearned for more such concerned, 
congenial visits. 

Take the trouble to keep a retired minister informed of 
what is happening. No matter what his age, he will still 
have the church and its mission close to his heart and 
mind. And maintain a keen interest in what is going on in 
the presbytery and the church at large as long as he retains 
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_ his mental powers. This mental and spiritual yearning, the 
desire to know, may continue in a strong way. As long as 
his eyes are able to read and his mind comprehend, he will 
undoubtedly be hungry for letters, pamphlets, etc., that 
will keep him informed as to what is happening in the 
church. It will prevent the words of Byron from becoming 
a reality: 
‘The keenest pangs the wretched find 

Are rapture to the dreary void, 

The leafless desert of the mind, 

The waste of feeling unemployed.” 

— The Giaour 
The flame of interest is not easily extinguished. It would 
not only be a continuing thank you but help prevent loss of 
interest in life and life’s work that can easily lead to disap- 
pointment, depression, perhaps even despair. A life with- 
out interest can only be likened to a ship without a rudder. 
Help him to keep active. A Waterloo University sociolo- 

' gist said “The gold watch the boss hands out may be little 
more than an agonizing timepiece to measure tedious years 
of inactivity.” The minister needs to adjust to the idea of 


retirement; and his psychological state is extremely impor- | 


tant. Many ministers, after reaching reitrement age, are 
still active mentally and need some outlet for their abilities 
to speak and write. In the London Free Press on June 6, 
1975, we read: “Rev. Sister St. Michael Guinan, the 70 
year old head of the Canadian Institute of Religion and 
Gerontology and an authority on the subject put it so well 
recently: ‘We don’t lose our marbles the night before we 
turn 65 and retire ... but we can if we don’t prepare our- 
selves for that day.’ We could add, that we may lose our 
marbles if we lose all right to use our talents and energies 
and if we are forced to forego all mental activity formerly 
used.” 

- Retirement must not be a sudden thrust into non- 
activity. A retired minister could be helped to stay alive 
mentally by being asked to give in writing his ideas of a 
problem or a project that the presbytery is contemplating. 
The judgment of the older man may be as Goethe said, 
“One need only grow old to become gentler in one’s judg- 
ments.” Presbytery may not use the ideas in toto, but it 
has helped the retiree to stay awake and alive. 

One may think the problem at hand too modern for the 
retired man to consider, but there is much truth in what 
Dr. J. Roby Kidd said, ‘““You CAN teach old dogs new 
~ tricks.” We as a church ought to do all we can to keep the 


retired man active to some degree. And another need can . 


be filled by pulpit supply. The minister must long to climb 
the steps into the pulpit, where he served his life’s minis- 
try. In the Royal Bank letter of March, 1972 we read, ““The 
vital thing for a retiring person is not to let go. Life con- 
sists in movement. In a world that moves as fast as ours 
NO ONE can keep his balance if he stands still.” 


Make use of his gifts 


For the retired minister and his wife to live fully, there 
_ must be a continuance of spiritual and intellectual experi- 
ence as well as social contacts. They need opportunities to 
express the accumulated wealth of ideas they have 
gathered over the years; ideas and rich experiences stored 
in their minds and spirits which they may long to share 
with younger people. The church should do all it can to 

prevent boredom. The minister and his wife have given 
their lives to the service of the church; in doing this they 
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have left aside many activities which now could engage 
their time, but as newcomers and beginners, they may not 
be always welcome. Their life style has been quite differ- 
ent. Now freed from the pressures of parish work, they 
may enjoy spending time in studying presbytery or church 
projects and helping in church work. 

One more important need is home security. In the 
Church of Scotland Life and Work magazine of January, 
1974, an advertisement read: 

“The church and ministry department 

has two houses available for renting 

to ministers who are about to retire.”’ 
One of these houses was apparently in the city of Glasgow 
and the other on the Island of Arran. This ad emphasizes 
the most difficult situation which faces the minister who 
contemplates retiring. Where shall we go? Shall we rent a 
house or apartment? 


The housing probiem 


We know that senior citizens’ homes are being built. But 
all his life the minister and his family have been in the 
community but in some ways not really sharing its life- 
styles. Now, he and his wife are to become closely asso- 
ciated with a group, a great change, perhaps too much for 
the retired couple to cope with. For instance, the Toronto 
Globe and Mail of April 24, 1975, reported: 

“Posh lounge of Central Park Lodge in 

Weston is popular with guests. Bar 

is in the back.”’ 
So you live there but don’t always associate in their 
activity, and the finger of isolation is pointed at you. 

A retired minister and his wife may have a store of 
wealth, in wisdom and experience, resource and recollec- 
tion, to occupy much time, but community living into 
which they may be thrust has its hazards and anxieties. 
These will cast shadows over their meditations and reflec- 
tions. There would be the high possibility of falling into 
sloth of mind, not only unproductive but ultimately soul- 
deadening. 

Renting a house is surrounded by jeopardy. The house 
the retiree rents may be sold to a new owner who wants to 
move in, and the hunt for a new place is started all over 
again. If the church could have rental manses for retired 
men, this lack of security would be avoided. Places are not 
always readily available and there is apparently only a 2% 
vacancy across the country. Security of tenure would be a 
big thank you to many retired couples. 

Inflation has so eroded the meagre savings of yesterday 
that the average minister is unable to buy. His down pay- 
ment would not be adequate to obtain a purchase without 
a strong backer for his mortgage. The cost of mortgage 
money is beyond the means of most, if not all, retired 
ministers; there may be some exceptions, but not among 
the basic stipend recipients. When one reaches 65 the 
possibility of obtaining loans is, as a bank manager said, 
“Iffy,”’ and above age 69 a negative is certain. It would be 
good to see the church come face-to-face with this real, 
everyday problem of retired ministers — where to live? 

Give thanks to the retired minister, not in word only, 
but in a very meaningful and lifelong way. Give him 
security of dwelling. * 


THE AUTHOR is a retired Presbyterian minister who is supplying the 
Norwich Bookton charge in western Ontario. He made this presentation 
at a meeting of the Presbytery of Paris. 
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The challenge of inflation 


INFLATION FEEDS ON the fear of being left behind in 
the race for material prosperity, it fosters greed. In contrast 
the great task of the church is to proclaim the love of God 
and to call us to love our fellow men — this at a time when 
love is declining in a world of self interest. 

Inflation is a challenge to government, labour and 
management. Wise and fair economic solutions must be 
found. 

Inflation is also a challenge to the church — a unique 
opportunity to proclaim the need for a change in attitudes 
and values. The good news of the gospel has seldom been 
needed more. Yet the capacity of the church to serve is 
weakened by the effects of inflation at this time of crisis and 
opportunity. 

In the past ten years income from wages, dividends, 
interest, and profits has risen substantially but church 
givings have not kept pace. Obviously, to meet the financial 
needs of the church there is no other way than for each of 


The Record’s centennial 


ONCE MORE THE POSTAL system has failed us, has 
belied the purpose for which it was created. 

So as we write (on November 7) the November Record, 
addressed to some 89,000 subscribers, has been waiting for 
two weeks at the printers in Montreal, bundled and 
bagged and ready for action by the post office. 

By the time this is read, the mail service will be func- 
tioning again, so there is no point in expressing our view. 
But there is need to explain what is happening to The 
Record. 

We had looked forward to making the January Record a 
special issue to commemorate the 100th birthday of this 


Violence on the ice 


PROFESSIONAL HOCKEY draws the largest television 
audience in Canada. On November 5, in a game in 
Toronto, fans saw a Detroit player deliberately attempt: to 
harm an opponent by banging his head against the ice 
after he had been punched to a prone position. Afterwards 
it was revealed that the Toronto player was already un- 
conscious at the time. 

By now you will know the outcome of the assault charge 
that was laid. The case was a test for the previously de- 
clared intention of the Attorney-General of Ontario to 
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us to give more. 
Of course there must be efficiency and economy in the 
operation of the church and there must be wise use of 


investments, but these alone are not sufficient ‘‘to wrestle 


inflation to the ground.” 

It is possible to curtail programs of mission, education 
and service but to do so at this time would be to restrict 
our Christian witness. 

The challenge of inflation must be met by each member. 
We must make a choice; either to refuse to give, com- 
plaining that the church is always asking for money, or to 
support the Christian cause much more generously. 

Scientists tell us that the wonders of past generations are 
as nothing to those that are to come. Why then should we, 
the church, be less optimistic and visionary? Who knows 
what God has in store for us in the coming years? 


James B. Barbour, Comptroller — 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


magazine. However the prospect of late delivery of the 
November Record, and even later delivery of this one, have 
forced drastic action. We cannot waste the church’s money 
in producing a magazine that has no hope of reaching 
readers on time. 

- So this is a joint issue for December-January. The 
Record staff is already hard at work on a centennial issue, 


but unfortunately it will be dated February, 1976. We hope — 
to get it into your homes in the latter part of January, but — 
we make no promises. It is discouraging to keep strictly to — 
a production schedule only to be defeated by the habitual — 


inefficiency of the postal system. 


press charges of assault when such violence occurs in pro- 
fessional sport. 

Most Canadians will welcome any serious attempt to 
curtail deliberate acts of violence in hockey or any other 


sport. Accidents do happen, and in body contact hurt | 


cannot be avoided. But a malicious attempt to injure such 
as the one seen by spectators and television viewers on 
November 5 is beyond the realm of sport. It is not only to 


be deplored but must be eliminated before more serious | 


consequences occur. * 
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“IT HAS LONG SEEMED to me clear 
beyond any shadow of doubt that what 
is still called Western civilization is in 
an advanced stage of decomposition, 
and that another dark age will soon be 
upon us, if, indeed, it has not already 
begun.” 

That gloomy assessment by Malcolm 
Muggeridge is probably regarded 
lightly by many people. ‘“‘Another of St. 
Mugg’s prophecies of doom,” they say 
with an amused tone. 

At the same time, world events must 
make one uneasy. Fragmentation and 
polarization are earmarks of the con- 
temporary world. This past year has 
witnessed isolated ‘‘brush fires” that 
remind us of the potential conflagra- 
tion which could engulf the world. The 
Israeli-Arab situation, the communist- 
socialist confrontation in Portugal, and 
the smouldering. problem in Northern 
Ireland, spotlight the tensions that 
exist in the human family. 

On World Bible Sunday, December 
7th, we are reminded of a Book with a 
universal impact. Now translated into 
1,550 languages, the Bible exercises a 
surprisingly cohesive and healing influ- 
ence wherever it goes. Truly it tran- 
scends all national and cultural boun- 
daries. : 

Its origins are found in the Middle 
East. It shaped European and new 
World society, and now in the Third 


World the demand for popular lan- 


guage translations of the Bible far 
exceeds supply. 

The Canadian Bible Society, in co- 
operation with 56 other national Bible 
Societies, is engaged in an ambitious 
program to encourage world literacy 
and at the same time to place the Bible 


in the hands of millions of new readers. | 


Canadians of all religious persuasions 
are banding together to provide a mil- 
lion dollars a year to place this univer- 
sal Book of healing in the hands of the 
world’s people. 

World Bible Sunday is a suitable 
occasion on which to remind us that, in 
addition to placing the Bible in the 
hands of others, we would do well to 
re-acquaint ourselves with that often- 
neglected Book that is found in nearly 


every home. 


Even if Mr. Muggeridge’s dark 
prophecy is accurate, the old adage is 
still true: “It is better to light one 
candle than curse the darkness.” * 

/ by Kenneth G. McMillan 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


Christians 
in higher 
education 


by W. Stanford Reid, 
Guelph, Ont. 


ALTHOUGH IN some Christian circles 
there has always been a great fear of 
too much learning and _ education, 
among those in the Calvinistic or Re- 
formed and Presbyterian tradition, this 
has not been the case. From the days 
of Calvin, Knox and many others the 
need for Christians to obtain the best 
possible education has been clearly 
recognized. As a result many of our 
contemporary universities such as 
Geneva, Edinburgh, Harvard, McGill 
had their origins in this outlook, but 
have since become largely secularized 
and neutral in their philosophies. It 
was, therefore, interesting to attend a 
conference, held in Potchefstroom, 
South Africa, from September 9 to 12, 
composed of representatives of univer- 
sities and colleges which still sought to 
be Christian in their approach to 
higher education. 

Those who attended came from all 
over the world. The University of 
Potchefstroom, a church foundation, 
provided funds and facilities which 
enabled delegates to come from Africa, 
Europe, America and the Far East, to 
discuss their work and to plan for co- 
operation in the future. 

Some 140 official representatives 
were present plus over 100 observers. 
The conference worked diligently with 
three sessions a day, except for the 
Thursday which was devoted to visiting 
gold mines, having a picnic and being 
entertained at a formal dinner by the 
university. Breakfast was usually at 
7:00 a.m. with the opening of the first 
session at 9:00 a.m. The afternoon 
meetings commenced at 2:30 p.m. and 
the evening gathering at 8:00 p.m. 

The majority of the papers were 
devoted to what might be called the 
philosophy of Christian higher educa- 
tion. Usually the basis was strongly 
biblical, stressing the need for Chris- 
tians to become more fully involved in 
this field. At times, however, the 
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papers became heavily philosophical in 
terms of the thought of Herman 
Dooyeweerd of Amsterdam. The result 
was that a considerable number of the 
delegates who had little or no back- 
ground in this type of thinking and / or 
whose English was not sufficiently 
extensive became lost in the maze of 
the argument. Some of the delegates 
from black African countries such as 
Zambia, Malawi and Kenya and others 
from Korea and Japan, felt rather left 
out of the discussions carried on by the 
philosophical Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. 

Not all the papers, however, were of 
the philosophical type, but were quite 
practical in terms of the contemporary 
situation in the world of learning and 
science. In this regard the papers 
delivered by Prof. Ryuzo Hashimoto of 
the Kobe Reformed Theological Facul- 
ty of Buenos Aires, Prof. Takeshiro 
Kodera of the Kwansei Gakuin Univer- 
sity of Kobe and others from the non- 
Western world held a special interest 
for those of us who came either from 
Europe or North America. 

One session of particular interest to 
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me was devoted to the subject of the 
Christian professor in the secular uni- 
versity, a topic somewhat different — 
from the general character of the con- 
ference. I gave the first paper on the | 
topic and was supported by two other | 
presentations, one by Dr. David Han- 
son, a medical doctor from Leeds, Eng- 
land, who spoke on the Christian 
teacher in the medical school, and the | 
other by Prof. Jong Sung Rhee of the | 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of — 
Korea, Seoul, who told of the problems 

in Far Eastern countries. Over an hour 
of discussion was evoked by these three 
papers. 

As the first conference of its type, — 
this meeting of representatives from 
most of the world’s leading Christian 
institutions of higher education was of 
great interest. There was by no means © 
complete agreement among all those 
present on all matters. 

Dr. H.J.J. Bingle, rector of the 
University of Potchefstroom for Chris- 
tian higher education, acted as chair- 
man, but the person who had carried 
through most of the organization and 
who saw that everything ran smoothly 
was Dr. J. Christi Coetzee, professor of 
New Testament in the theological 


faculty of the university. 

The last session was devoted to 
various resolutions emanating from the 
papers presented. The next conference 
will be held in 1978 at Calvin College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A.* 
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AWARENESS 


Tonight the sun went down in flame; 
Across the sky God wrote His name; 

He brushed the clouds with red and gold 
And colours bold. 


Tonight the thrush broke out in song; 
God spoke his name above the throng; 
He filled the air with note and trill 

My heart to thrill. 


Tonight my son put hand in mine, 
The touch rang out of love like Thine; 
In child and man His hand we feel ° 


His life reveal. 


Tonight I pray for eyes to see, 
And ears to hear and sense to be 
Awake in all I do to know 

All things God show. 


Jack Geddes, Taipei, Taiwan. 


Make use 
of God's gifts 


by Esther Mcliveen, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


THERE IS A LEGEND of the Eskimo who. 


was brought to a large city for a short visit. 
When he returned to his native village near 
the North Pole, he told stories of buildings 
that rose into the clouds, of street-cars 
which he described as houses that moved 


along the trail with people living in them, 


of huge bridges, lights that had no fire and 


burned at night, and other dazzling 


miracles of civilization. 
His people looked at him coldly and 
walked away. They changed his name to 


Sagdluk (the liar). He carried the name in. 
_ shame to his grave. 


Years later, when Knud Rasmussen 
travelled from Greenland to Alaska he was 
accompanied by an Eskimo named Mitek 
(Eider Duck). Mitek visited Copenhagen 
and New York. Upon his return to Green- 
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land he remembered the tragedy of 
Sagdluk. He decided it would not be wise 
to tell the truth. Instead, he would nar- 
rate stories that his people could grasp and 
save his reputation. 

He told them how he and Dr. Rasmussen 
stayed in a camp on the banks of the great 
Hudson River. Each morning they would 
paddle their kayak out and hunt ducks, 
geese and seals. Mitek, in the eyes of his 
countrymen, is an honest man. Even 
though he knew the truth he was thought- 
ful enough not to offend his friends by 
speaking it. Therefore, his neighbours still 
treat him with rare respect. 

The way of the one who tells of new truth 
(or truth that has become new) has always 
been boulder-strewn. Socrates was forced 
to drink hemlock. Stephen was stoned. 
Galileo was terrified into retraction of his 
solar verities. Jesus was crucified — as were 
many of his followers. 

Jesus was persecuted because his teach- 
ing and demonstration of power was new; it 
was not part of the Jewish tradition, not 
found in their Book of Common Order. 
The harder they tried to stamp out his 
power, the more it intensified, until in one 
day 3,000 became Christians. We might 
well call this mass hysteria, or in defence 


say that numbers don’t matter (because we 
can’t produce them). We are still sus- 
picious of anything that our tradition 
hasn’t endorsed or experienced, but the 
Holy Spirit doesn’t limit himself to tradi- 
tion. God will be God regardless of the 
restraints man puts upon him. The only 
condition is that he will work where people 
allow him and he will withdraw where he is 
quenched or feared (wrongly) or grieved. 
Always he is drawn by hunger and those 
who seek him eagerly. God does not violate 
our will, but as Barth put it, ‘““The Spirit 
has to be sighed, cried and prayed for.” 


We sing ‘Revive Thy Church, O Lord” 
but are unable to cope with it when revival 
does come. Or, we sing, “O, for a 
Thousand Tongues to Sing’’ and then when 
we hear of anyone who speaks in tongues, 
we freeze him or her out. We read the com- 
mand, ‘‘to heal’’ but are horrified when 
healing is even mentioned. How can God 
possibly demonstrate his power in such a 
climate of unbelief and fear? 


Increasingly, people in the church wist- 
fully, almost longingly, acknowledge there 
must be more to Christianity than they are 
experiencing — where are the joy and 
power the early church demonstrated, the 
miracles? But instead of meeting God’s 
conditions and seeking his Spirit, they 
spend that energy and time in rationalizing 
away the promises and prospect of that 
Something More. They say ‘‘the age of 
miracles has passed,”’ or “‘it isn’t Presby- 
terian” or ‘‘we’re just to be a presence in 
the world.”’ 

Where the Spirit is allowed to flow, he 
will bring deep inner change to people and 
since many of us don’t want to be changed 
(only helped), there is also bound to be 
some friction. Jesus encountered this — 
those who wanted to be healed and trans- 
formed by his power and those who told 
him to get out and leave them alone. The 
Spirit will bring about a climate of true 
community (man cannot manufacture this), 
where trust, honesty and love mark its 
members — he will bring spiritual gifts 
that enable us to cope with evil, sickness 
and torn emotions and personalities that 
need integration — he will help us see that 
perhaps we have no right to our life styles 
and that often food and material things are 
our gods — he will open the scriptures 
until our “‘hearts burn within us’’ — he will 
give discernment and insight to see the real 
issues — he will give us a message that is 
penetrating and a boldness that takes us 
beyond our timid characters. 

The Eskimos may have had some ex- 
cuse. Their narrow minds were unable to 
visualize the pictures drawn by Sagdluk. 
However, those who are being ‘‘made new 
In Jesus Christ’’ should never close their 
minds to what the Holy Spirit has promised 
to do and is doing in our age. God’s Spirit 
is moving in unparalleled ways in many 
denominations and we as Presbyterians 
need not only to open our minds but our 
hearts to the ‘outpouring’? which is 
promised. * 


WHEN KNOX CHURCH, 
Vaughan, Ont. was 
destroyed by fire in 

1974 it was the 
property of the town, 
which intended to 
restore it as an 
historical landmark. 


Now the ruins have 
been restored as a 
memorial site, as shown 
in the photos on 

this page. 


The upper one shows 
the entrance to the 
memorial. On the 

inner wall the sketch 

of Knox Church and the 
poem shown lower right 
are displayed. 


The first Knox Church 
of frame or logs, was 
built in 1845. The 
brick church replaced 
it in 1883, free of 

debt when dedicated. 


In 1961, the 
congregation united 
with the Presbyterian 
Church at nearby 
Woodbridge. Rev. Dr. 
John V. Mills is 


the present supply 


minister there. 


Pause, friand, and read before you enter here 
This Vine-clad wall encloses holy ground, 
Herein a mellowed garo 
__ Steeped in serene, sv 


A Romantic 
Memorial 
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_ BY CLYDE SANGER 


AS USUAL, General de Gaulle had a 
very direct way of phrasing his 
thought. ‘‘La vieillesse,” he said, “‘c’est 
un naufrage.’”’ Old age is a shipwreck. 
And, if you are feeling morose, you can 
enlarge on his metaphor: beached on 
the shoals of time, proud limbs now 
warped like twisted timbers. Poets like 
Rupert Brooke said it all two genera- 
tions ago, sometimes gruesomely and 
at other times with an affectionate 
joke, as about his ideal folk in 
Grantchester: 

‘“.. And, when they get to feeling 

old, 

They up and shoot themselves, I'm 

told.’ 

But why write about old age at 
Christmastime, the season when we 
celebrate the promise of birth, the joys 
and responsibility of a young family? 

Well, for several reasons, I suppose. 
December does carry the weight of age, 
the Old Year and Father Time. 
(Christmas, like the legend of Perse- 
phone, is a bright challenge to this 
mood: all is not dead, under the snow). 
Then again, at Christmas there is a 
concentration on the two younger 
generations in a family, parents and 
young children: what about the grand- 
parents? (Perhaps this is encouraged 
by the gospel writers: only in St. 
Matthew is there any mention of Jacob, 
the father of Joseph, and nobody ever 
says whether he and his unnamed wife 
came to the stable. Maybe they were 
dead by then; we shall never know). 


Concern for the aged 


But my main reason for talking 
about old age at this season is that a 
new organization has recently been 
launched in Canada, with the purpose 
of helping the elderly, primarily in 
Third World countries. Help the Aged: 
a simple title, but it is certainly no 
simple task. 

It’s a new organization only as far as 
Canada is concerned. It started in Bri- 
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Help the Aged 


tain in 1956 and, under the remarkable 
and sometimes tempestuous leader- 
ship of C. Jackson Cole, the business- 
man who helped found Oxfam, it has 
grown until its income in cash and in 
kind approached $10 million last year. 
This went to help the elderly in 82 
countries, funds being channeled 
through other organizations like the 
Salvation Army, the Lutheran World 
Federation, and the Red Cross. 

Why does Canada need another 
voluntary agency with programs in 
Third World countries, when there are 
already about 120 organizations in this 
field, and when the Canadian Inter- 
national Development Agency is 
already matching their efforts to the 
level of some $13 million it: supporting 
funds this year? 

The short answer is that surprisingly 
none of these other organizations 
makes it a sole concern to help the 
aged. Several agencies, like Foster 
Parents, have broadened their original 
concern for children to include support 
for a family; others that are engaged in 
relief work end up in practice by help- 
ing mostly the elderly. But none of 
them proclaims this as the organiza- 
tion’s raison d etre. 

Perhaps to do so is to swim against 
the current of thought in developing 
countries. In Africa and Asia (less so in 
Latin America), the accent is on youth. 
How can it be otherwise in countries 
where half the population is under 15, 
where a pressing problem is what to do 
with primary school leavers who have 
little chance of further education, 
where the swelling cities are full of 
restless young people, while their elders 
tend to remain less visibly in the 
villages? 

Help the Aged, anyway, is out to 
buck the trend — or to remind us all 
that there is another generation with 
both crying needs and useful talents. 
On a rainy Thusday in Ottawa, just 
before Thanksgiving weekend, a 
church hall was filled with people 


gathered to launch this as a Canada- 
based group. 

There were speeches of varying 
quality. Henry Fletcher, who helped 
make Oxfam into a Canadian agency 
and works hard to raise funds for the 
“flying doctor” service in East Africa, 
overcame a reluctance to be emotional 
and described the scene in Calcutta 
where the destitute can die with some 
dignity in the home run by Mother 
Teresa’s Missionaries of Charity. (It 
reminded me of the poignant moment 
in the film Five Minutes to Midnight, 
when Mother Teresa is asked by a 
BBC interviewer what her answer is to 
cynical people who ask why waste time 
on the dying and she looks up from 
tending a cripple in a cot and says, 
“People say many things, but they do 
not love’’). 

Then a Salvation Army colonel 
spoke of the loneliness of elderly 
people in Singapore who were shifted 
out of neighbourly slums into neat but 
box-like high-rise buildings, and of the 
high suicide rate (“‘little slippers left on 
balconies’’). Ousmane Silla of Senegal, 
who pointed out that in Africa old 
people were honoured and deferred to, 
and that governments were concerned 
to harvest the knowledge of old songs 
and traditions which older people had 
preserved through all the winds of 
westernization. It isn’t, of course, just 
in Africa that ‘‘Old Man’’ (Mzee Ken- 
yatta) is a title of honour, nor is 
Kamuzu Banda alone in being proud 
to be an elder of the kirk; but Mr. 
Silla’s point was still a good one. 


To bridge generations 


Help the Aged as a Canadian 
organization plans to emphasize the 
ways in which older people can con- 
tribute to national development, and 
not simply to dwell on the piteousness 
of old age. So says Mrs. Patricia Del- 


bridge, its executive director; her 
psychological approach comes, no 
doubt, from running the Distress 


Centre in Ottawa for five years. She 
was also delighted at the number of 
school children who came to the 
launching meeting, because she hopes 
the organization will help bridge 
generations in a Canadian context with 
a youth involvement program. After 
the first year, Help the Aged plans to 
fund programs in Canada as well as 
the Third World. 

Her address, if you want further 
information, is found in the advertise- 
ment on page 16. In the meantime, 
Happy Christmas. * 


PRESBYTERIANS are “‘people of the Book.”’ The Bible, 
we believe, is a book with a vital message relevant to our 
time. 

Our church has always been noted for a strong pulpit 
ministry, emphasizing expository preaching — but we do 
not claim to be the only church that possesses the truth. As 
Presbyterians we claim to be part of the church of Jesus 
Christ. We look to Jesus Christ as our only king and head 
and we trace our beginnings to the apostolic church of. the 
New Testament. 

The first century apostolic church had leaders called 
elders, presbyters, or bishops. These terms were used inter- 
changeably as we find in the first church history, the Acts 
of the Apostles, where the terms presbyter, elder, bishop, 
ruler, or shepherd were synonymous. None of these terms 
represents a special or separate office; their reference is 
solely to the oversight of God’s people by presbyters. There 
was no monarchical idea of the oversight of other presby- 
ters. It is, of course, quite true that in the second century a 
monarchical or diocesan episcopate developed in many 
pivotal cities, but even at that date, not everywhere. 

Modern research has confirmed the Presbyterian posi- 
tion. Eminent churchmen, other than Presbyterians, had 
this to say. Jerome, writing in the 4th century said: 
“Bishop and presbyter are the same.’’ Another Roman 
Catholic scholar, Professor Emil Metzer, says, ‘‘Neither 
Titus nor Timotheus appointed bishops, in the later sense 
of the term, during Paul’s lifetime, but only presbyters.” 

Outstanding Anglican historians have confirmed these 
findings. Several could be named but Bishop Lightfoot is 
an admirable spokesman. Commenting on Philippians 1:1, 
he says, ‘“The same officer in the church is called indiffer- 
ently ‘bishop’ and ‘elder’ or ‘presbyter.’’’ Presbyterians 
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are, or should be, thoroughly familiar with the office of — 


2: 


bishop. It should not become a term of opprobrium, since 
in the infant church the terms presbyter and bishop were 
interchangeable. The apostolic succession comes through 
grace, and grace alone. 

As the early church expanded, it moved away from 
Christ, the centre. The dark ages settled over Christendom. 
Corruption grew and superstition flourished, despite the 
witness of many noble Christians within the fold. But after 
the darkness, came light. A return to the scriptures began 
through new leadership in Great Britain, Bohemia, Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Holland and Scotland, and the 
Reformation was ushered in. 


When the Reformation took hold in Europe, there was a 
return to the Christianity of the New Testament. The Re- 
formed Church, examining the history of the first century 
church, found its government was vested in the eldership. 
(The eldership had its counterpart not only in the Jewish 
synagogue, but was also found in the community life of the 
Greeks and the Romans.) Presbyterians, therefore, trace 
their toots to the New Testament church of the first cen- 
tury. 

“It is a simple historical fact of deep significance,’’ says 
Professor Heron of Belfast, ‘‘that wherever the Reforma- 
tion had free course, wherever it was permitted to shape it- 
self spontaneously after scripture, and without external 
interference, it assumed a Presbyterian form.’’ The one 
exception to the adoption of the Presbyterian polity among 
reformers was Martin Luther. / 


Luther, who was not a jurist, wanted to make as few 


changes as possible. His stand was doubtless influenced in 
part by the princes in Germany who supported the Refor- 
mation. They wanted little change in polity. 
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History has shown that Presbyterianism is best suited for 
“a church under the cross.’’ Secular historian, Froude, 
himself an Anglican, says, ‘‘Whatever is the cause, the Cal- 
vinists are the only fighting Protestants. It was they whose 
faith gave them courage to stand up for the Reformation 
and but for them the Reformation would have been 
crushed.” 

The genius that restored the Presbyterian polity of the 
New Testament was John Calvin. He lighted a fire in 
Geneva that has spread throughout the world. Reformers 
from many lands were trained in the Calvin Institute. John 
Knox called this theological centre, ““The greatest school of 
Christ since the days of the Apostles.” Here, Calvin pub- 
lished The Institutes of the Christian Religion. 

From that city came the Geneva Bible, the finest version 
of the Bible prior to the Authorized. The Presbyterian 
Psalmody, with its “Old 100th” and ‘“‘Old 134th” was 
compiled and first sung in the Swiss city. Little wonder 
that Anglican Mark Pattison wrote, “Calvinism saved 
Europe.” 

Apart from Calvin’s rich contribution, we have that 
admirable statement of Presbyterian doctrines, The West- 
minster Confession of Faith. Nevertheless, the Confession 
is subordinate to the authority of scripture. For this state- 
ment of faith and worship we are indebted to the West- 
minster Assembly, a group of perhaps 170, who met in 
1643 in Westminster Abbey and afterwards deliberated in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. The assembly sat for five years. 
Out of it emerged the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
one of the ripest and richest fruits of 17th century the- 
ology. Emphasis is laid upon the holy scriptures, and this 
noble manifesto gives Christians a wide range of truth in 
lucid English. The Directory of Public Worship; The 
Shorter and Larger Catechisms, which give an excellent 


summary of Presbyterian doctrine, were produced by the 


Westminster Assembly. 


Men of the covenant 


Martyrs sealed with their blood adherence to the Presby- 
terian form of government: In many European lands men 
and women of the Reformed Churches suffered for their 
faith. Our church has ever been the fearless champion of 
religious liberty. Reigns of terror, the Inquisition and 
bloody persecution again and again threatened to destroy 
some branches, but the bush has burned without being 
consumed. 

We may be more familiar with the stories of Scotland’s 
men of the covenant. All through Scottish history, from 
George Wishart onward, is the heroic witness-bearing of 
ministers and people, in silent glens and lonely moors, 
maintaining their right to preach the everlasting gospel. 
During “The Killing Time’’ (1684-88), a lad of 17, Andrew 
Hislop, was shot down by the dragoons of Claverhouse and 
buried among the heather. On that same day in 1685, 
Margaret Wilson, 18, was drowned in the rising tides of 
Solway Firth because ‘she refused to give up her faith. 
Youth did not fear to die for the truth they held so dear. 
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THE PRESBYTERIANS? 


by John McNab 


Such is a portion of our heritage. We have not stated 
historical facts with the intention of giving offence to other 
communions. It may be, however, of service to some with- 
in our gates to have described the paths that our forefathers 
chose. Ours is a great ecumenical church. We have the 
consciousness of being a universal church with a mission to 
all classes and conditions of men in the world. 

James Moffatt has aptly described the principles of Pres- 
byterian government. (a) “The parity of presbyters.”’ 
Andrew Melville described this: ‘‘to do away with any one 
rank of ministers superior to the rest.” (b) “The right of 
the people, through ruling elders and chosen representa- 
tives, to take part in the government of the church.” And 
(c) “The unity of the church, not simply in faith and order, 
but in a graduated series of church courts, which express 
and exercise the common authority of the church as a 
divine society.” 


The church in Canada 


Canada’s first reformed churchmen were the Huguenots. 
Later came Scottish and Irish Presbyterians to the Mari- 
times. Reinforcements arrived when the United Empire 
Loyalists pushed into the Maritimes and what is now 
Quebec province and Ontario. Selkirk settlers carried the 
faith to Western Canada. Then in 1875, the four strands of 
Presbyterianism, churches free and established, were 
welded into The Presbyterian Church in Canada, with 623 
ministers. 

Missionary leaders, like Dr. James Robertson, carried 
the Presbyterian banner across the Dominion of Canada. 
Steadfastly the church forged ahead until in the 1921 cen- 
sus Presbyterians had the strongest church membership in 
Canada. The Communion roll was comparatively clean 
and its influence far exceeded its numerical strength. Mis- 
sionaries carried the gospel to foreign lands and developed 
strong centres of the Christian faith. 

Then came the church union warfare in 1925. A great 
communion was split in twain. One stream remained as 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada; the other stream 
entered The United Church of Canada. Prior to this union 
struggle, Canadian Presbyterians had been noted for their 
spirit of co-operation. The jarring consummation of a 
partial union jolted not only the persisting Presbyterian 
Church, but other denominations throughout Canada. 

But we are’still part of the ecumenical movement, one of 
the founding members of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, active on committees of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, and represented at each assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. Part of the large Presby- 
terian and Reformed family, but also bound together with 
the great world community of witnessing Christians. * 


THE AUTHOR was editor of The Record from 1946 to 1958, then 
moderator of the General Assembly. 

This is the first of a series of articles on what we believe, and is re- 
printed from the booklet published by Dr. McNab in 1957. Only the last 
paragraph has been updated. 
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Adoration of the Magi, by Justis Lyle (American Contemporary) 
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by Karen Eaton 


WHY DO WE CELEBRATE Christmas in the way we do? 


Most of us follow old customs which have become associ- 
ated over the years with the 25th day of December. Do we 
ever stop to wonder why? 

We understand the crib, the angels; the shepherds and 
the star which led the Wise Men to the stable. 

But why the overdressed tree in the living room? The 
Santa Claus in each store? Christmas stockings? Holly and 
mistletoe? Why do we send Christmas cards and give gifts? 
Do we realize that this most popular of Christian festivals 
incorporates many pagan customs with ancient folklore 
and legends? 

In early Roman times, the most joyous celebration of the 
year was Saturnalia, which took place during the winter 


, _ solstice. On December the 25th the birth of the uncon- 


es re 


quered sun was honoured. The people rejoiced because the 
days would become longer and they would feel the sun’s 
warmth again. During the celebration they decorated the 
houses with greenery and lights. Gifts were given to child- 
ren and the poor. 

The first Christians celebrated Epiphany, January 6th, 
as both the birth and baptism of Christ. Between the 4th 
and 6th centuries these became separated and December 
25th was proclaimed as the birth date by most Christians. 

This ousted the old pagan festival but many of the 
traditions of Saturnalia remained and were later added to 
by customs from Juul, the winter feast of the Scandina- 
vians. From Juul came Yuletide and the practice of burn- 
ing Yule logs. 

Holly is a familiar sight at Christmas. This probably 
comes from the old custom of hanging evergreens indoors 
during the winter months, to provide a refuge for the 
spirits. In Egypt, palm leaves were used. The Romans pre- 
ferred laurel, the symbol of peace and victory. When the 
custom reached England, holly was substituted and it also 
became symbolic of the crown worn by Christ, the red 
berries representing drops of blood. 

The Christmas tree may also be associated with this cus- 
tom of bringing greenery inside during the winter months, 
but the origin is disputed and many stories are connected 
with it. 

There is the legend of St. Boniface who tried to stop the 
cruel Teutonic practice of sacrificing a child beneath an 
oak tree each winter. He told the people that instead they 
should celebrate around a fir tree with their children, for a 
fir was a sign of peace and immortality. 

The most famous story is about Martin Luther. One day 
when he was wandering in the woods, he cut down a small 
fir tree and took it home for his children. He decorated it 
with candles to represent stars. Luther would hardly recog- 
nize the tree beneath all the tinsel and baubles it wears 
today, at least in this part of the world. Candles are still 
used in Germany. 

The ancient Druids had a great love for mistletoe. They 
collected it by armfuls and hung it over doorways to invite 
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happiness to enter. They also drank it in a potion to cure 
sterility and poisoning. However, it was the goddess Frigga 
who, in northern mythology, is said to have held a piece of 
mistletoe up and offered kisses to anyone who passed 
beneath. 

In ancient times the people believed that the god Woden 
delivered reward and punishment to men during the dark 
days of winter. In Christian times St. Nicholas was said to 
ride through the streets of Holland bringing gifts for the 
children. He was only supposed to stop where he saw a line 
of clogs beside the fireplace; then he knew the children 
were in bed. When the custom. became popular in Eng- 
land, stockings were substituted for clogs, and from this 
we get the traditional stockings hung on the mantelpiece. 

St. Nicholas changed a good deal in the transference. 
His bishop’s vestments were discarded in favour of the 
familiar red, belted tunic and long white beard. He no 
longer rode a horse but was drawn by a team of reindeer, 
and the name Santa Claus is said to be the slurring of San 
Nicolaas. The idea of Santa sliding down the chimney 
seems to come from the old English custom of cleaning the 
chimneys at the New Year, to allow good luck to enter. 

Christmas cards and carols also originated in England. 

Carols were popular religious songs sung at all festivals. 
Although they have changed much in form and content, 
more than 500 have been passed down from the 14th cen- 
tury. 

Cards came later. It was an early custom to call “Merry 
Christmas’”’ from windows to all passers-by. Later, letters 
of goodwill were written on special days and from this the 
Christmas card and other greeting cards developed. 

The giving of gifts dates back to pagan days. At the win- 
ter solstice presents were given to children and the poor. In 
Rome, senators were presented with cookies in the shapes 
of animals and men. At rural festivals, earthen boxes were 
hung up for contributions and later, in England, it became 
the custom to collect money in boxes from patrons and 
employers on St. Stephen’s Day, which as a result became 
known as Boxing Day. 

Of course, the first true Christmas presents were carried 
by the Magi to the stable in Bethlehem. 

The spelling XMAS, commonly thought to be a lazy 
abbreviation of Christmas, actually comes from the days of 
Christian persecution in Rome. The Christians were forced 
to be discreet about their religion, and they took on many 
of the aspects of a secret society. A code of secret signs 
developed. X was a reverent symbol associated with the 
cross on which Christ died and from this the word Xmas 
developed. 

Christmas is celebrated in various countries in different 
ways, customs and traditions have one purpose, to mark 
the birth of Christ. Let us not get confused or sidetracked 
by the trimmings which adorn the holiday but always 
remember its biblical origin. ® 
THE AUTHOR is a free lance writer who lives in Scarborough, Ontario. 
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and 
Mr. Smith 


by Glenn H. Asquith 


“PUT CHRISTMAS in larger letters’’ commanded Mr. 
Smith, as he paused in the cosmetics department of his 
store. ‘‘Some of this stuff is so old that if we don’t move it 
at Christmas I’m going to have to junk it and take a big 
loss.’” And Mr. Smith started off for the toy section so fast 
that his advertising man, notebook in hand, had to break 
into a trot to keep up with his boss. 

‘Ah, here’s a spot where we have to put the pressure on 
— this military stuff: guns, cannon, swords, missile- 
launchers. You know how many groups are yelling about 
selling this kind of thing for kids — afraid their dear little 
children will learn violence! We could use three or four 
Christmas signs here — you know, work in the tree on 
Christmas morning, a boy and a gun go together, give your 
boy some of the fun you had, Dad — etcetera. ‘‘And,”’ said 
Mr. Smith, “‘be sure Christmas is in big letters.”’ 

The next stop was in the jewelry department. ‘‘This 
could well be our ‘make-or-break’ area, Abernathy. Can’t 
you get up something that will relate the gleam in her eye 
on Christmas morning to the gleam of quality stones and 
metal? And don’t be stingy with the Christmas signs.” 

And so it was throughout the huge department store. 
Mr. Smith, trailed by Abernathy, covered all bases. 
Finally, the tour was over. Mr. Abernathy went back to his 
small office with his pad filled with urgent things to be 
done and with one sentence ringing in his troubled mind: 
‘Put Christmas in big letters!’’ Mr. Smith went back to his 
large office and sank down in his overstuffed chair. The 
entire front wall of his office was glass so that he could 
keep an eye on what was going on in the store below. He 
persuaded himself, and rightly so, that the watched 
employee was the most energetic. 

Soon, two clerks had to pass the windows of the Smith 
office and, being aware of their jeopardy, walked briskly 
for fear of giving the impression of loitering. However, one 
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of them caught a quick glimpse of the fatigued figure in 


the big chair. Catching his companion by the sleeve, he 


Meh d 


said, ‘“Look, ‘little man has had a busy day’. 

And, sure enough, Mr. Smith was sound asleep. If any 
further proof were needed the sound that could be heard 
even through the glass partition verified the fact of slum- 
ber, deep and loud. 

‘“‘Why were we in such a hurry, and where were we 
going?”’ inquired the second clerk. And the two of them 
decided that a coffee-break must be about due. 

Now, it was true that Mr. Smith had had a busy day — 
Christmas season, you know, and it was true that he was 
asleep. Further, it was true that his last waking thought 
had been concerning big signs with big letters — CHRIST- 
MAS. This may have had something to do with the dream 
that he dreamed. 

In the dream, Mr. Smith came to his store the next 
morning exuding a spirit of vigour and “‘hup, two, three, 
four.”’ He greeted his employees in what he considered a 
fatherly sort of way — the sort of way that is found in a 
no-nonsense, disciplinarian type father. Before going to his 
office, he decided to make a spot check for the new signs 
that Abernathy was to have in place. And he found none! 
Nowhere in the store could he find one Christmas placard 
with any size letters — much less some with large size 
letters. Yelling for some one to get for him that benighted 
Abernathy, he stormed to his office. 

Abernathy was not eager for this conference. He stood 


on first one foot and then the other across the desk from 


the boss. 

“All right, Abernathy, what is your excuse? If the new 
signs are not done, why did you remove the old ones — 
why, don’t you know a customer could come in at this 
minute, yes, at this very minute and not know that Christ- 
mas is just around the corner!” 
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“But, it is not my fault, sir. An officer of the court came 
in and read an order that said we must take down, imme- 
diately, every Christmas sign in the place. Something 
about a copyright that we had infringed. Here is the name 
and address of the copyright owner,’ and Abernathy 
passed over a printed card. 

“What copyright? What’s he got copyrighted? Speak up 
man.” 

‘He has a copyright on the word ‘Christmas’.’’ 

Mr. Smith’s face grew red, he sputtered. Abernathy 
offered him a drink of water. ‘“‘Christmas — Christmas? 
Why that has been common property for two thousand 
years. I’ll just go and see about this.’” Grabbing his coat, 
Mr. Smith was soon on his way. 

The address on the card was for a street not far from the 
store. But when Mr. Smith found the place he checked and 
double-checked his information — he was standing in 
front of a church. Some mistake here. But maybe they 
could tell him inside. Opening the heavy door he found 
himself in the presence of a receptionist. A group of ner- 
vous, and apparently angry, men, were milling around. 
The receptionist nodded and said, “I suppose that you are 
here about the copyright? All of these people are here for 
the same reason.’’ Just then the phone rang and the girl 
answered. ‘‘Yes, sir, I will send them in.’’ To the men, ‘‘He 
will see you now. It is that room at the end of the cor- 
ridor.”’ 

Jostling one another as they went, the group of men 
entered a quiet room, softly lighted by the rays of the sun 
coming through a stained glass window. A person was 
seated behind a narrow reading desk. There was some- 
thing about him that stopped the headlong rush — indeed, 
no one spoke for a moment. Later, Mr. Smith could not 
describe this person — he was left more with an impres- 
sion than an image. 


Using Christ for profit 


“It is about Christmas, that you are here?” a gentle 
voice inquired. 

“You’re right it is,’ exclaimed Mr. Smith indignantly. 
“What nonsense is this? A copyright — if any — on the 
word Christmas expired long ago. What are you trying to 
pull here?”’ 

“Ah,” came the answer, ‘‘but we are not speaking of a 
word but a name — the name Christ.” 

“Even so. . .’’ interrupted the merchant. 

“‘Yes,”’ continued the person, ‘“‘a name. If you live to be 
one hundred, Mr. Smith, won’t your name still be yours to 
protect from illegal use?”’ 

“Tet’s not waste time,” urged Mr. Smith. “Apparently 
you have satisfied the court of your claim. Now what 
accommodation can we make? No doubt it is money you 
want.” 

“On the contrary, my friend. Money is of no value to 
me. I only request that the name in the word ‘Christmas’ 
be used in an appropriate manner.”’ 

“Now we are getting somewhere — I think.” Mr. 
Smith’s brusque manner seemed to have softened a bit. 
“Now look at it from my viewpoint. Business today is a 


tough deal. We merchants lose money during some 


months, and break even some months, and we depend 
upon the Christmas sales to pull us out into the profit 
column. I think I speak for my fellow store-owners — 
White, Davis and the Emporium,” and he looked at his 
competitors. Each one of the three nodded in strong 
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approval which encouraged him to go on. But first the per- 
son had a word. 
“Strange — how strange that you should use Christ to 


_ make for you a profit; he had nothing to call his own.” 


A brief pause. Then Mr. Smith carried on his argument 
in what he thought was a persuasive tone. “Let me give 
you some examples. Take cosmetics. We are bound to 
accumulate stock that is not very new. Oh, it can do no 
harm and probably does about as much good as any of 
that stuff — but it does get stale and handled. Now, if we 
don’t get rid of this out-dated material at Christmas, we 
are going to have to junk it and take a loss. You see that, 
don’t you?”’ 

“Again, strange that you think Christ should help you 
with your lipsticks, face creams and deodorants. He never 
stressed the outward appearance, as you know.”’ 


The Christmas gimmick 


Mr. Smith let this sink in for a moment, but he was not 
through yet. “‘Well, then, Christ was interested in children. 
And in our toy department — well, tastes change every 
year and we try to keep up with the whims. Which means 
we get stuck with what was the thing last year and the year 
before. Military toys are now being frowned on, but we 
have a lot of them left over. Really, we must use Christmas 
to get these items off the shelves.”’ 

“Amazing, amazing,” countered the quiet voice, “‘what 
a place for the Prince of Peace — on a counter full of 
guns.” 

“Let me try, again,’ urged Mr. Smith. ‘There are rich 
things, and good things of earth — in our jewelry section, 
for instance. A few Christmas signs here and there must be 
appropriate.” 

“Have you forgotten the young man who wanted to keep 
company with the followers of Christ and the Christ told 
him to get rid of his riches and give to the poor?”’ 

“Now let me have a word,” said a burly man as he 
moved to the front. “‘If we continue with this kind of non- 
sense we are all going to be ruined. I represent the liquor 
dealers of this city. The newspapers say we cannot say 
‘Christmas’ in our ads for our beautifully packaged wet 
goods in handsome decanters. Can’t people be full of cheer 
on Christmas?”’ 

“And you think Christ should be made a partner to 
what will be reported the day after his birthday is cele- 
brated — immorality, crime, death on the highway, sorrow 
and guilt?”’ 

“You're talking of peanuts,’’ said a third man. “You 
lose some, you win some. But if I don’t pull my scheme off 
I lose everything. I’ve got a Christmas cruise to advertise 
— A Christmas Swinging Singles blast. I’ve just got to use 
the Christmas gimmick — nothing else will do the trick.” 

“Christ, then, is to be your co-host at an extended orgy? 
Did he not take Mary Magdalene out of the swinging set? 
Did he not say, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart’? Did you 
consult him before you made your plans?” 

Just at this moment Mr. Smith awakened with a start. 
His office was dark, the store below his window was dark. 
He had slept through closing hour. He aroused himself 
and went home. He spent a restless night with his mind 
busy on many thoughts. 

The next morning, Mr. Smith entered his store with less 
than his usual aggressiveness. He greeted the employees 
rather absentmindedly. He sat at his desk for a long while 
staring into space. Then he reached for the phone and 
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asked that Abernathy and the merchandise manager be 
sent to him immediately. 

When the two men hurriedly entered, Mr. Smith in- 
quired, “Abernathy, those signs I ordered — are they up?” 

“Well — no, that is — we are working on them,” stam- 
mered the advertising man. 

“Good,” said Smith. ‘‘“Now you two come with me.”’ 

At the cosmetics area Mr. Smith said to the merchandise 
man, ‘“‘You know the old stuff that’s here. Put it on a 
separate table. Mark it down in price and indicate that it 
is out-dated.”’ 

In the toy department, Smith’s orders were that all of the 
war stuff be taken away and junked, and that the educa- 
tional toys be stressed along with games and other whole- 
some playthings. 

And in jewelry, Mr. Smith told Abernathy to make a 
sign stating that “‘it is not the value of a gift, but the love 
that goes with it that counts — spend wisely.”’ 

Such were the instructions of the merchant as they went 
from spot to spot. Finally, “And Abernathy — none of 
those big Christmas signs at all. Use the best of judgment 
when you use any Christmas sign — be sure it is in keep- 
ing with what Christmas really is.’’ The two employees 
went off to do Mr. Smith’s bidding astounded but 
strangely happy. 

Now, it would be unbelievable to say that Mr. Smith did 
not suffer as he made the decisions about his revised 
Christmas promotions, nor that he welcomed the pos- 
sibility of losing money. And he did wonder whether or not 
White, Davis and the Emporium would not take advantage 
of him and get most of the trade. Yet, as it was with Aber- 
nathy and the merchandise manager, he had an inner 
peace not known before. 
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You can experience the joy of 
loving grandparents all over again. 


Adopt a grandmother or grandfather 
through Help the Aged Canada. 


In a world where the accent is on vigorous youth, the elderly are too often — and 
too soon — forgotten. Help the Aged is the world’s largest agency devoted to the 
relief, comfort and aid of older people in over 80 countries. 

While donations to Help the Aged are always welcome, you or your group can 
share in the joys and rewards of our services on a more personal level. By 
adopting an elderly person overseas. Imagine the inner warmth that can be yours, 
knowing that your small gift has brought new hope and joy to your new 
grandmother or grandfather. 


Just $6.50 a month 


Your sponsorship of just $6.50 a month will give basic care and attention to your 
adopted grandparent. It will provide shelter, nourishing tood and any medicines 
necessary for maintaining his or her health. That same $6.50 could not provide as 
much here in Canada. 
Individuals, families or groups can adopt a grandparent through Help the Aged. 
If you'd like to have full details on our work, and how to adopt a grandparent, 
please write to: 


Help the Aged Canada 
Box 2115, 350 pHEMT Ottawa, Ontario K1S 3N1 


Help ihe a 


All contributions to Help the Aged Canada are tax deductible. 


Before the day was over, Mr. Smith called his pocket f 


keeper and asked him a question. 
‘How did that Christmas memo to employees read _ 


the one that was to go into the pay envelope at the end of — 


the season and the year?”’ 


The employee knew the memo by heart, “‘Due to adverse — 


business conditions our store must be very careful in con- 
serving financial assets this year in order that all of us will 
have jobs next year. Therefore, we know you will under- 
stand why the customary Christmas bonus cannot be 
given.’ 
“Change that,” * said Mr. Smith. “How about this?” 
“Due to government controls, the store must limit its 


salary increases, but we are making the Christmas bonus 


just as generous as the government will allow.” 

“Let me see our financial statement and the recent wage 
legislation and I will let you know the amount of the gift.” 

“Yes, sir, Oh, yes, sir. Just as soon as I can,” promised 
the bookkeeper. And when he got back to his cubicle he 
phoned his wife, they could count on a good Christmas 
after all. 

That night on his way home, Mr. Smith went around to 
the address that he had remembered in his dream. And 
there was a church there. He opened the door and looked. 
No receptionist. He entered and looked down the corridor 
— yes, there was a room; the door was open and a man 
could be seen at a desk, but it was not the person of the 
dream. Mr. Smith stood there for a moment, then sur- 
prised himself by going into the sanctuary to sit quietly for 
a few moments in a spirit of deep meditation. ® 


DR. ASQUITH is a retired Baptist editor who has written 11 books as — 


well as many articles, poems and plays. 
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A story 
from 


New Zealand 


THE REV. TITUS PATH and his wife we 
to our 101st General Assembly. 
was conferred on him by the Presbyterian College, Montreal, at that time. 


re fraternal delegates from the New Hebrides 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity 


WARELI WAS ONE of the few 
monied men in the bush community 
which surrounded the mission village 
of Hog Harbour, Santo, New Hebrides. 

A good part of his wealth consisted 
of bad debts handed down from his 
heathen father and payable in tusked 
pigs. Wealth meant power. Therefore 
Wareli was feared and respected. 

Two sons were born to him. The 
elder was named Path before his birth. 
He was about five when the father 
signed on for a long term with the 
French Native Police. 

After that the wife and family heard 
little of him. He ceased to support 
them; supplies dwindled, gardens 
ceased. Destitute and miserable the 
mother was driven to a_ terrible 
decision. 

She took the little boys to an unfre- 
quented spot along the coast and to the 
elder one explained that she was going 
to throw them into the sea and then 
take her own life. 

The lad cried aloud in his terror. 
The mother hesitated for a moment in 


the midst of her own anguish to 
quieten him. 

But God heard the lad’s cry 
(compare Gen. 21:17). ‘There was the 
startling sound of crackling under- 
growth; the scrub parted and a village 
woman appeared. 

After hearing the whole story from 
the mother she led them all back to the 
village. Along with other-children the 
boy Path began to attend the mission 
school. 

Tired of rice and the white man’s 
employment, Wareli drifted back to 
Hog Harbour and his home. He stood 
aloof from the church and school but 
let Path go his own way. 

The day came when the Rev. 
William Anderson admitted Path to his 
first Communion upon profession of 
his faith in Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

By the time he was 18 or 19 he had 
heard the call of God to serve his own 
people as a Christian teacher, and 
asked permission of his father to go to 
Tangoa for the four-year course at the 
Teachers Training Institute. 

Wareli was adamant: “If you go to 
Tangoa I will see that you get nothing 
when I die.’’ The son revered his father 
but at last resolved to face the conse- 
quences of leaving him, and to Tangoa | 
he went in 1945. 

Versatile and energetic, he found the 
four years a delight and was twice 
made head pupil. 

In 1948 the native church was con- 
stituted as the Presbyterian Church of 
the New Hebrides, and in the following 
years he came on to the TTI staff as a 
probationer teacher, supported by the 
native church. 

Then followed two years of higher 
training at the Missionary and Bible 
College, Sydney, Australia, under the 
guidance of the Rev. J.T.H. Kerr. 

“Path has the tidiest room in the 
college,’ wrote Mr. Kerr, “and is a 
general favourite.’ He graduated with 
the college diploma and the advantage 
of having attended lectures in tropical 
medicine at the University of Sydney. 

The Rev. J. Graham Miller wrote the 
above 25 years ago when he was princi- 
pal of the Tangoa Training Institute. 
He returned to New Zealand in 1952. 

When the Presbyterian Church of 
the New Hebrides decided to replace 
the Institute with a Bible College to 
give training to lay people, Mr. Miller 
returned as its first principal in 1971. 
Dr. Path succeeded him as principal at 
the beginning of 1974. * 


Reprinted from the August issue of The Outlook, 
the magazine of the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand. 


ON DISPLAY AT Olympics 1976 in Montreal will be an 
exhibition of Canadian sports art built around the sculp- 
ture of Robert Tait McKenzie. At long last, Tait McKen- 
zie will be recognized by his native land for work that was 
once described as ‘‘surpassing the sculpture of ancient 
Greece.’”’ The Greek works of art were large, imposing 
marble figures; McKenzie’s athletic works are small — 
most of them just over a foot high — and subtle. They re- 
quire close examination and admiration for fine and sen- 
sitive detail to be truly appreciated. 

Robert Tait McKenzie grew up in a manse. His father, 
the Rev. William McKenzie, came out from Edinburgh to 
Canada in 1858, lectured for a year at the new Presby- 
terian College in Montreal, then travelled through Upper 
Canada as an itinerant preacher. In the Ottawa Valley, he 
found a Scottish settlement near Almonte needing a pastor 
for their Free Presbyterian church. They took to his “‘fine, 
zealous sermons’ and asked him to stay. He accepted, 
preached there for a year, then returned to Edinburgh to 
marry Catherine Shiells, returning with her to Canada. 
_ William and Agnes McKenzie were born to the couple and 
in the year of Confederation, 1867, along came Robert Tait 
— awee, finely-boned bairn. 

For a time Mr. McKenzie ministered to two congrega- 
tions — one in Ramsay, and one in Almonte, but this over- 
taxed his strength and the congregations agreed to amal- 
gamate. The kirk in Ramsay was closed and the McKen- 
zies moved to Almonte. Here Rev. Mr. McKenzie was soon 
involved in civic activities outside his own church, for his 
dedication to good works was not confined to spiritual 
needs alone. When he died at the early age of 52, it was 
conceded the cause was “‘over-work.”’ “‘Rabbie,” as little 
Tait was called, was then only nine years old. 

Mrs. McKenzie had to cope with financial difficulties as 
well as the task of bringing up the little family alone. But 
her husband had been beloved of people far beyond his 
own congregation and the community rallied to assist the 
bereaved family. 


It was a good life although there was henceforth little 
leisure for the McKenzie children. Mrs. McKenzie kept up 
the cultural pattern established earlier in their home. 
“Rabbie’’ knew the novels of Sir Walter Scott and other 
classics of literature like the back of his hand. When a 


visiting drawing master came to the town, Mrs. McKen- ° 


zie dipped into the budget to send ‘“‘Rabbie’’ for drawing 
and painting lessons and he acquired a sketching and 
water colour habit that prepared the way for his skill later 
as a sculptor. 

Robert Tait McKenzie grew up with the traditional 
Scottish Presbyterian respect for thrift, diligence, perse- 
verence and self-discipline. These characteristics along 
with modesty, kindliness, and a lack of class consciousness 
were instilled in him at an early age. 

A day dreamer at school, he graduated without any evi- 
dence of scholastic achievement and went on to McGill 
University to study medicine, but he found his vocation in 
the Montreal gymnasium of Barnjum. Here he saw the 
possibility of developing his own slight physical structure 
and plunged into gymnastics. Later he won the Wicksteed 
medal for all-round gymnastic achievement and set a 
record in the high jump that stood for years. 

He graduated from McGill to practice medicine in Mon- 
treal, at the same time teaching anatomy to medical stu- 
dents and having charge of student physical education at 
the university. The deeper he got into medical practice, the 
more McKenzie became convinced of the need for preven- 
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medallion, made 
for the 1912 
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SPEED SKATERS as “Brothers of the Wind.” 


by Jean McGill 


tive medicine. He visualized a sound program of physical — 
exercise playing a large part in preventing disease and 
physical breakdown. At McGill, he persuaded the board of © 
governors of the value in setting up medical examinations 
for incoming students and classifying them so that they — 
received the exercises they were capable of doing without — 
undue physical strain. This was the Deaiinie of his 
pioneer work in physical education. 

He became acquainted with a number of doctors and 
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LPTOR and his wife examine photos of his Wolfe Memorial, 


nds in Greenwich Royal Park, London, England. 


physical education instructors in the U.S.A. who were 
interested in preventive medicine through exercise and 
physical fitness programs. Among this group was Luther 
Halsey Gulick, physical instructor and creator of the 
Y.M.C.A. triangle symbol representing the three-fold 
nature of man: mental, spiritual, physical. This symbol 


crystallized ideas McKenzie had entertained in his mind 
for some years. Within each man, McKenzie saw a seed of 


perfection — a spiritual blueprint that if allowed or 
December, 1975 — January, 1976 


NEAR ALMONTE, ONT. the Mill of Kintail Museum, once the summer 
home of Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, contains over 70 of his sculptures. 


encouraged to develop its potential would become the per- 
fection peculiar to that man. Beginning with the child and 
student in school, he saw this taking place when an equal 
proportion of training was given to the mind, body and the 
spiritual nature. ‘A sound mind in a sound body” was the 
theme of that era in physical education for colleges. Up 
until then, exercise in colleges and schools generally had 
been a take it or leave it program — not compulsory and 
certainly not programmed to give students any individual 
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Renowned sculptor 
(Continued) 


attention unless the student happened to be ambitious in 
sports. 

In 1904, Dr. McKenzie was offered directorship of a 
newly set up department of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the first of its kind on the North 
American continent. It was only after McKenzie’s pilot 
course in physical education there had proven its worth, 
bringing observers from other universities, that other U.S. 
colleges followed suit and eventually set up degree courses 

in “phys. ed.”’ 

From 1904 to 1929, Dr. McKenzie headed the depart- 
ment at the University of Pennsylvania and during this 
time, in addition to his university duties, lectured to 
groups on “‘phys. ed.,’’ wrote numerous articles, edited 
textbooks, carried on a small medical practice in Phila- 
delphia, and produced a prodigious number of portrait 
medallions, memorial and athletic sculpture. A student 
said of him; “He needed only four hours sleep.’’ 

Tait McKenzie’s sculpture grew out of a need to illus- 
trate the effects of stress on the athlete’s face and from his 
first Masks of Expression he moved into modelling figures 
of athletes. He was largely self-taught. 

Today, his athletic sculpture, small examples of perfec- 
tion, show the infinite care he devoted to developing a 
work of art. Some of his most beautiful works in medallion 
form are in continuous use in medals. Joy of Effort pre- 
sented to the King of Sweden in 1912, on the occasion of 
the Olympic Games there, is one of these. It shows three 


hurdlers skimming a bar. It was set in bronze in the | 
stadium at Stockholm where the games. were held. The — 
Canadian Association for Health, Physical Education and | 
Recreation use this medallion continually as an award to — 
honour students and the Province of Ontario uses it in | 
acknowledging outstanding athletes in all sports, annually. 


Dr. McKenzie took a keen interest in the Olympics from 


the time of its revival after World War I, to the last year of 
his life, missing only one Olympiad in all that time. He 
also served on the U.S. Olympic Committee. His Olympic 
Shield has never been surpassed in the intricacy of its — 
scope. Shown first at the Olympics in Los Angeles in 1932, — 
where it won an art award, it contains 91 figures and — 
represents every Olympic event. 

It is fitting that the first Olympiad held in Canada will 
honour Dr. Tait McKenzie and his association with the ° 
Olympics, as well as his genius as a sculptor of athletes. — 
The Canada Post Office issued $1 and $2 stamps last 
March, featuring two of his athletic works of sculpture. 

Dr. McKenzie showed what a man might do in develop- | 
ing the potential within for greatness. The “‘joy of effort” | 
he knew well and once in later years stated it was prefer- 
able to “wear out rather than to rust out.” 

Though Dr. R. Tait McKenzie has been largely unknown 
to Canadians outside of interscholastic sports circles, 
through Olympics 1976, Canadians may get to know a 
little more about one of their famous sons who was alsoa 
“son of the manse.’’* 


THE AUTHOR is a Toronto free lance writer whose biography of Robert 
Tait McKenzie is due for publication prior to the 1976 Olympic Games. 
The heart of the sculptor is buried in Edinburgh, near his favourite work, 
the Scottish-American War Memorial. 


EWART COLLEGE 


Ewart College is a co-educational institution 
maintained by The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
to prepare persons for specialized ministries of 
Christian Education, Church social work, and 
mission in the Christian Church in Canada and 
Overseas. 


WHY NOT CONSIDER STUDY INONE OF THESE PROGRAMMES? 


1. THE DEGREE-DIPLOMA PROGRAMME. (a three-year programme leading 
to a B.A. and a Diploma in Christian Education). 
2. THE DIPLOMA PROGRAMME. (a two-year programme for University graduates 


or a three-year programme for High School graduates and mature students 
leading to a Diploma ‘in Christian Education). 


3. AN INDIVIDUAL STUDY PROGRAMME. (length of study dependent on 


previous qualifications). 


For further information, write to: 
The Principal, Ewart College, 156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2G1 
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vice given by Rev. Dr. A.E. Morrison as 
synodical missionary in view of his resigna- 
tion to take effect July 31, 1976. A testimo- 
nial banquet was held to honour Dr. Mor- 
rison and in addition to expressions of 


included Rev. Dr. DeCourcy Rayner, editor 
of The Record, Rev. Dr. Donald MacMil- 
lan, acting principal of The Presbyterian 
College, and Rev. Dr. Hugh Davidson for 
the board of congregational life. 


appreciation from the Rev. A.O. MacLean, 
synod missions convener, the Rev. Alex 
MacSween was also present to represent 
the board of world mission. 

The Rev. Gerald Sarcen in his report 
noted that there are 10 students from the 
synod in various stages of preparation for 
the ministry and three students at Ewart 
College. 

In reporting for the Christian education 
committee, the Rev. Cedric Pettigrew 
recommended that no appointment be 
sought for this year for the office of synod 
deaconess which became vacant when Miss 
Jean Clarke accepted an appointment as a 
congregational deaconess ‘in Niagara Pres- 
bytery. 

In the report of the evangelism and 
social action committee, the Rev. Murray 
Graham recommended that synod seek 
from the board of congregational life suit- 
able material dealing with all the cults 
found in Canada for distribution by 


‘THE SYNODS 


Synod agreed to meet next year in Ken- 
sington, Prince Edward Island. 


Quebec and Eastern Ont. v hy HL 


The Rev. Wallace MacKinnon of Ingle- 
side, Ont. was elected moderator of the 
- Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, 
_ which met in The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. 

-At a Saturday afternoon session the dia- 
conate, the eldership, inter-church rela- 
tions and inter-church aid were considered. 
In the evening a program of contemporary 
music was presented. 

A report on the Gracefield Presbyterian 
Centre showed that over 400 guests were 
received at the camp during the summer. 
Rev. Dr. Arthur van Seters spoke on the 
ministry. 

The synod meeting concluded with cele- 
bration of the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper in First Church, Montreal on Sun- 
day morning. 


Manitoba and N.W. Ont. 


The Rev. I.L. Jackson of Atikokan, Ont. 
was elected moderator of the Synod of 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario which 
met in First Church, Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba. 

The theme speaker was Rev. Dr. Donald 
C. MacDonald, principal clerk of the 
General Assembly. Discussion of the 
Kenora Fellowship Centre was a major 
item of business. 

The synod travelled to Westbourne 
where a dinner was served in the Presby- 
terian Church on Saturday, and the 
evening sederunt was held. Rev. Dr. E.H. 
Johnson of the board of world mission was 
the speaker. 


sessions. 
Others present at the synod representing 
specific departments of the church’s work, 


Atlantic 


Hamilton and London 


Historian and writer T. Melville Bailey, 
minister of South Gate Church in 
Hamilton, was elected moderator of the 
Synod of Hamilton and London, meeting in 
Elmwood Avenue Church, London. 

The Rev. Russell Gordon of St. George’s 
Church, London, was named clerk, replac- 
ing the Rev. James West, who has moved to 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

At a well attended Communion service, 
the Assembly moderator, Rev. Dr. David 
Hay, said that our concern should not be 
for the future of the church, but for our 
years as superintendent of missions. society if it should lose its spiritual roots. 
Making the presentation is Rev. R.W. Dr. Hay also commented on what he 
Cruickshank of New Glasgow, in the described as a new turn in the ecumenical 
background the synod mission convener, movement. He foresaw that there will be 
Rev. A.O. MacLean of Calvin Church, Halifax. less emphasis on merging, and more con- 


The snyod of the Atlan- 
tic Provinces by a narrow 
margin voted down a 
motion urging the aboli- 
tion of capital punish- 
ment. A resolution from 
the floor called upon the 
synod to go on record as 
. favouring an end to capi- 
tal punishment. Almost without exception, 
the elders speaking on the resolution 
favoured the retention of capital punish- 
ment. When the vote was taken the resolu- 


tion was defeated. 
The opening session of the 160th meet- 


ing of the synod was held in Iona Church, 
Dartmouth, N.S., one of the newer congre- 
gations to be organized in the synod. The 
remaining sessions were held in St. 
- Andrew’s, Dartmouth, whose minister, 

Rev. P.A. McDonald served both congrega- 
tions prior to a team ministry arrangement 
‘set up when he was joined by the Rev. 
Lloyd Murdock. The synod elected as 
moderator the Rev. Randolph D. MacLean 
of Knox Church, Halifax, who succeeds the 
- Rev. J.S.S. Armour of St. David’s, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. 

Synod was addressed by Rev. Dr. David 
Hay, moderator of the 101st General 
_ Assembly on the subject of theological 

development over the past 100 years. The 

emphasis during the synod this year was on 
Christian education and the resource per- 
son in leading workshops and giving 

addresses was Dr. Sara Little, professor of 
Christian education at the Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education in Rich- 
- mond, Virginia. 

The synod recognized the 22 years of ser- 
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A FISHING REEL was presented to Dr. A.E. 
Morrison by the Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces. He is soon to retire after 23 


AT THE TESTIMONIAL DINNER for Dr. A.E. Morrison four members of the Emmaus Road group 
sang. At the table are: Dr. David W. Hay, Assembly moderator, Mrs. Arthur MacLeod, sister of Dr. 
Morrison, the honoured guest, Rev. Randolph MacLean, synod moderator,and Mrs. A.O. MacLean. 


ts 


sciousness of the joint mission of the 
churches. 

The new chairman of the board of world 
mission spoke briefly. The first lay person 
and the first woman to head this board, 
Mrs. Mabel McCutcheon is a life-long resi- 
dent of the synod. Her father, the late Rev. 
Dr. Walter I. McLean, served in several 
churches through Western Ontario. 

The 1976 meeting will be in Knox 
Church, Listowel, October 25 and 26. 


Toronto and Kingston 


Three inspirational 
addresses were given by 
Rev. Dr. Finlay G. Stew- 
art at the 101st meeting of 
the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston held in Knox 
Church, Guelph. 

Rev. Dr. David W. Hay, 
on Moderator of the 101st 
General Assembly, reviewed the changes in 
Reformed theology over the past 100 years. 

The Rev. R. Forbes Thomson of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Guelph, was elected 
moderator. The business was under the 
direction of a new executive committee 
headed by the Rev. John W. McBride of 
Brampton. : 

The Rey. James Peter Jones and Rev. Dr. 
R.J. Berlis, ministers of Knox Church, 
acted as hosts, ably assisted by members of 
the congregation. 


Saskatchewan 


The Rev. Lloyd Fourney 
was elected moderator of 
the 70th annual meeting 
of the Synod of Sas- 
katchewan held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Prince 
_ Albert. Mr. Fourney be- 
| gan his ministry in St. 
Andrew’s Church, North 

vn Battleford in 1969 and 
since 1973 has served as the minister of St. 
Mark’s, Moose Jaw and Knox, Briercrest. 

Immediately following the meeting a 
synod conference was held in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Saskatoon. Rev. Dr. D.T. Evans 
spoke on the theme ‘‘Frontiers of Faithful- 
ness’’ and the Rev. Harvey Reichelt led the 
Bible studies. 


REV. W. IAN MacPHERSON, left, of Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory, was elected moderator of 

the Synod of Alberta. In British Columbia 

the new moderator of synod is Rev. Calvin 

C. MacInnis, right, of Kimberley, B.C. 
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Indochina refugees 


The World Council of Churches has set 
aside $150,000 for emergency assistance to 
Indochina refugees in Asia and Europe. 
According to the WCC’s refugee staff, 
there are approximately 25,000 refugees 
from Vietnam and Cambodia either 
waiting for emigration or for integration in 
the countries of first asylum. For refugees 
in Thailand, resettlement outside that 
country is the only solution, said a WCC 
spokesman. 

Thai church workers are undertaking to 
aid in this massive task, estimating there 
are at present some 22,000 Vietnamese and 
Cambodians in their country. 

In addition to the World Council and the 
Thai churches, refugees are being aided by 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the International Red Cross, the YMCA 
and other humanitarian agencies. Their 
work is made more difficult as very few 
refugees wish to return home. There are 
serious language barriers and a general 
apathy exists in other countries concerning 
their fate. 


CGIT Christmas vespers 


Canadian Girls in Training will celebrate 
Christmas in their annual vesper services 
held all across Canada in December during 
this 60th anniversary year for CGIT. 

From Newfoundland to Vancouver 
Island those who join in the Christmas ves- 
per services with CGIT’s 30,000 girls and 
leaders will be invited to share birthday 
cake and punch, symbols of Christian joy 
and fellowship. 


Angolans seek aid 


As Portuguese whites flee the strife-torn 
African colony of Angola, the people left 
behind face serious health problems due to 
a lack of drugs and severe shortage of 
doctors, two Angolan visitors said in an 
interview in Toronto. 

Mrs. Maria Chikueka and the Rev. 
Frederice Mussili, both of Nova Lisboa in 
the central part of the large Southern 
African colony, were in Canada trying to 
persuade Canadian medical personnel to 
help in almost empty government hospitals. 

They said that refugees fleeing the 
northern part of the colony, where fighting 
between rival liberation groups is heaviest, 
are atriving in the central and southern 
parts of the country by the thousands. 

Since most of the professional class in 
Angola was always Portuguese, the only 
hospitals left in operation are mission- 
operated and these, along with government 
clinics, face a shortage of essential drugs 
and medicine. 

The country, due for independence 
November 11, is in the throes of civil war 
between two liberation movements, with a 
third — represented by the two visitors — 
trying to unify the resource-rich country. 

The communist-supported movement for 


the liberation of Angola (MPLA) and the | 
Zaire-based front for the liberation of — 
Angola (FNLA) control much of the coun- 
try. The MPLA holds many of the large — 
cities, including the capital Luanda and the 
oil-rich enclave of Cabinda, while the 
northern frontiers are controlled by the 
FNLA. 

The UNITA party (National Union for 
the Total Liberation of Angola) claims to 
have fewer arms and soldiers but the widest 
support among the people. * 

All three parties want independence 
from Portugal, whose troops are now 
attempting to keep the peace but claim 
they can no longer guarantee white safety. 

As many as 100,000 whites have fled 
with roads and airports clogged as others 
seek to flee. Refugees arrive in Unita terri- 
tory by the thousands each day. | 

“The Portuguese were the only skilled — 
people we had and we aren’t trained yet to 
take over social services, health care and — 
community life. We hope Canadians who | 
care about people and not about politics | 
will answer our plea for help on a short | 
term basis, say six months or a year, and | 
come to our aid. We also desperately need | 
drugs and medical supplies,’’ Mrs. 
Chikueka said. ; 

Her companion, a pastor of the Church 

| 


of Christ in Central Angola, which has 
close ties with the United Church of | 
Canada, said he had met earlier this week 
with officials from the Department of 
External Affairs in Ottawa and said their. 
attempts to reach Canadian people for help | 
were strictly humanitarian. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS | 


On October 31 the receipts | 
from congregations for the 4 
General Assembly's Budget 
totalled $1,412,224, as com- 
pared to $1,317,399 for the 


first ten months of 1974. 
Expenditures amounted to 
$2,976,406 as against $2,654,373 
at the same time last year. 
The W.M.S. (W.D.) gave 
$287,500 and the W.M.S. (E.D.) 
$28,500 for missions. 


The Maclean estate 


When he died in 1950 the founder and — 
publisher of Maclean's Magazine, Lieut.- — 
Col. J.B. Maclean, left a 250-acre farm to 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. His 
father was once minister at Crieff. His will 
stipulated that the property and buildings, — 
12 miles east of Cambridge, must be used — 
to set up a model community. 

Difficulties in interpreting this and other 
aspects of the will have caused delays, but 
now the Crieff Hills Community has been 
established, with the Rev. Robert Spencer 
as resident director. ’ 

The 101-year-old stone school house has 
been restored. and one of the homes on the 
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property refurnished as a retreat house. 
Beginning on December 26th, the Crieff 

School of Christian Growth will open to 
provide short courses in Bible study and 
Christian living. 
~ On February 18, a workshop on creative 
worship will be held for ministers. On 
February 27 to 28, the Rev. Brant Loper 
will conduct a workshop on “‘New Life in 
the Church.” 


“ROBERT SPENCER and his son, David, 
in front of the restored school house 
at the Crieff Hills Community. 


Japanese centennial 


As the Japan Bible Society celebrates the 

first 100 years of Bible distribution in 
Japan and enters the second century, there 
is a new captain at the helm. He is the Rev. 
Hiroshi Shimmi, Kyodan minister, biblical 
scholar, teacher and quiet crusader for 
human freedoms, who assumed the posi- 
tion of general secretary of the JBS in 
April. 
The Scottish Bible Society began Bible 
distribution in Japan in 1875, followed by 
the British and American Bible Societies. 
The Japan Bible Society was established in 
1937 and in 1968 became financially inde- 
pendent. At the present time it is the only 
self-supporting society among Asian 
members of the United Bible Societies and 
contributes $6,000 to world Bible Society 
work. 

Today, when the number of people on 
church rolls barely exceeds one million, it 
is always surprising to realize that the 
annual distribution of Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, portions and selections is six to 
seven million. 

Centennial celebrations were concen- 
trated on one day, September 15, with 20 
representatives from Bible Societies in 
other countries among the many guests 
attending. The 100th anniversary has also 
been taken up in mass media, reflecting the 
comparatively widespread interest in the 
Bible from the planes of literature and 
culture. 

Special anniversary publishing events 
include: the Bible Society’s 100 years of 
history; the commemorative editions of the 
Bible and a new translation of the Gospel 
of Luke, the first fruits of a team of Protes- 
tant and Catholic translators. 
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let\your 
heart go 
WORLD 


So many people are enjoying a warm, 
personal friendship and helping a 
child in real need in another part of 
the world through this “person-to- 
person” sponsorship plan. 


World child-care agencies, including 
our own, reveal that hundreds of 
thousands of children live in extreme 
forms of deprivation, neglect and 
tragedy — so often the helpless vic- 
tims of poverty, abandonment, war 
and disease. Christian Children’s Fund 
has been rescuing and _ providing 
Homes for these kiddies since 1938. 
Urgent applications to our Homes and 
school projects come in daily to our 
field offices from social and govern- 


7 Write for Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


WIDE! 


ment workers, and mission agencies, 
on behalf of these needy children. 


You or your family can sponsor a 
lovely girl or boy for just $15 per 
month. Your child knows who you 
are and will correspond. You receive 
your child’s photo, personal history, 
school progress and a description of 
the Home etc. All letters are trans- 
lated in our overseas offices. 

Will you share a little of your love 
and blessings this Christmas with a 
needy child? 

Areas of greatest need are: India, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Africa, Brazil, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Portugal. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA --; 


I wish to sponsor a boy [ girl LJ for 
ONE LVCATTIMN ee Geese kes sea iets, alae nag 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the 

full year [J first month L) 

I cannot ‘sponsor’ a child but want 
£0 HEID DY) QiVINE po a eis Sees eke 


(O Please send me more information. 


g Postal hCodet siiacerse. py -nsia ep P-12-75 
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cient, economical and con- 
scientious, Approved by the 
Income Tax Branch of the 
Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 
registered with the U.S 
Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid, Christian 
Children’s Fund has been, 
helping children around the , 
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Training for visitation 


On the job training is a key point in 
many learning techniques and is a strong 
point in the mastering of effective personal 
evangelism. Reporting time after on the 
job visitations is the place where barriers 
are broken down and most questions in the 
minds of trainees are answered. 

Everyone attending a seminar is not 
completely sold on the idea of personal 
evangelism. Those attending run the gamut 
from ‘‘eager beavers”’ to skeptics who say, 
““Show me — that this thing really works.” 

This was true of the seminar sponsored 
by the synods of Toronto and Kingston, 
and Hamilton and London, and held in 
Willowdale Church in September. The Rev. 
Archie Parrish, minister of evangelism at 
Coral Ridge Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Lauderdale, came from Florida to conduct 
it. In all, 92 persons were involved, 55 
trainees, (41 of whom are Presbyterian 
ministers) and 37 trainers. 

The seminar operated for three days. 
During the mornings and afternoons, Mr. 
Parrish shared his gifts and engaging per- 
sonality in marathon teaching sessions. 
Trainers and trainees had dinner together, 
then each trainer took two trainees out to 
make calls which were the on the job train- 
ing experiences. After the visits, everyone 
returned to the church to make written and 
verbal reports. 

Something seems to happen as teams go 
out together, beginning with the sharing in 
prayer for God’s guidance and even if a 
positive contact has not been made there is 
the feeling of having shared in a challeng- 
ing experience. This feeling grows as each 
team comes in to report and there is the 
realization that God can work through us. 
There is special rejoicing when a reporter 
tells how, that evening, a person committed 
his life to Jesus Christ. 

One minister, who came as a confessed 
skeptic, reported for his team and his 
beaming face told its story before he began 
to talk. As he spoke it was apparent that 


we were listening to a man who had been 
turned on by what he had experienced that 
evening. 

Exciting as these evenings were, no one 
could leave the seminar with the idea that 
evangelism is just an emotional experience. 
There is more to it than just the initial con- 
tact and a sound follow-up program is a 
vital necessity. This responsibility was dealt 
with fully and many helpful ideas were 
given on the setting up of such a program. 

/ by M. Winifred Thomas 


Church discipline 


One of the elements that precipitated a 
break between the Dutch Reformed 
Church of South Africa (NGK) and the Re- 
formed Churches in the Netherlands 
(GKN) was the breakdown in church disci- 
pline that the NGK claimed to discern in 
the GKN. The Dutch press, therefore, was 
quite interested in the report of the NGK’s 
Committee on Public Morality which re- 
veals that of 445 cases of censure, by far 
the greatest majority involved transgression 
of the seventh commandment. Discipline 
was also applied in such cases as excessive 
drinking, neglecting the church, neglecting 
the use of the sacraments, sectarianism, 
unfaithfulness to baptismal vows, unfaith- 
fulness to the doctrines of the church, 
transgression of the first, third, fourth, 
sixth and ninth commandments, etc. 

The Dutch press especially noted the 
NGK’s concern over such things as the 
church’s increasing laxity in the face of 
lotteries and betting, and abuse of alcohol, 
and its strictness with regard to desecration 
of Sunday. 


Apartment chapel 


In Hamilton, Ont., a new 180 suite 
apartment building has its own chapel. It is 
air-conditioned and will seat 100 people. 

The inter-denominational chapel was 
furnished by the builder, but tenants are so 
pleased with it that they have offered to 
provide additional furniture themselves. 
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O Around Christmas time members | 
of a certain sect in our town make a 4 
lot of publicity for themselves saying 
that Jesus was not born on December 
25th, which (they say) is proved by 
the fact that shepherds would not be | 
keeping watch over flocks in the 
fields at night that time of the year. 
Are they right? 


A The use of this text for this pur- 
pose was long ago confuted by a 
great Jewish-Christian scholar, Eder- 
sheim, who showed that in the areas” 
near Jerusalem (as Bethlehem was) 
sheep for temple sacrifices were 
herded all year in the fields. Eder- 
sheim also held that December 25th 
was correct. The fact is, the keeping 
of a day to observe the birth of Jesus 
did not come into the practice of the 
church until about the third cen- | 
tury, and for reasons accepted as | 
satisfactory this date was accepted as — 
official. It was a sort of challenge to — | 

| 


Christians to set aside the pagan | 
Saturnalia — a time of unrestrained | 
revelry immediately following the | 
winter equinox when the sun began | 
to rise in lengthening splendour. 
_Among the 17th century Puritans, | 
Christmas and other feast days were | 
banned because they were not indi- | | 
cated in the New Testament. Revelry — | 
being confused with spiritual reality | 
should be no problem these days — 
with Christian parents. 
This is the year of our Lord, 1975, | 
we say. Actually, it isn’t. By the time * 
the. sixth century rolled around the — 
Christians decided to date years from — ? 
the birth of Christ, and not use the | 
Roman numbering. Determining the 
year was assigned to one of the most — 
learned monks of the time, Dionysius _ 
Exiguus (died about 550). He erred 
by about five years, but there is no 
unanimity as to how much. This is at | 
least the year 1980, A.D. | 
Perhaps devout Bible students 7 
would ponder the significance of 
Second Corinthians 5: 16. 


O I heard you say in a gathering for — 
elders that many presbyteries are 
ignorant of the vast powers they — 
possess, and some, knowing them, — 
have not the courage to exercise 
them? Are you still of that opinion? — 


A 


A Very much so. The neglect of Sec- 
tions 198-200 of the Book of Forms — 
(the care of all the churches) has led | 
in some cases to congregations being | 
almost independent of the presby- — 
tery. Loosely speaking, what the 
bishop is supposed to be in Anglican | 
churches the presbytery is supposed — 
to be in ours. But this does not mean ty 
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that every matter is formal. Much 
latitude is allowed for informal pro- 
cedure to remedy some problem. For 
example, a wise prebytery will see to 
it, in relation to ministers, that an 
older minister take a younger in 
hand. I express my gratitude to cer- 
tain older ministers, years ago, who 
now and then dropped a quiet word 
to me to straighten me out — that is, 
as far as I could be straightened out. 

When some matter comes to 
official action, the Book of Forms 
enjoins strict observance of proce- 
dure (Section 373). 

Appeals are usually based on the 
discovery of new evidence, or allega- 
tions of improper procedure in 
session, presbytery or synod. Yet Sec- 
tion 104 permits the opening of a 
question in its entirety — a proce- 
dure that high civil courts in Canada 
have recently followed to the amaze- 
ment of the legal profession. In Sec- 
tion 104 the church has for genera- 
tions risen above apparent red tape 
to give justice. 

The recent changes in divorce 
laws, permitting divorce for deser- 
tion, have approximated what has 

been Presbyterian law since the 
middle 1600’s. The Confession of 
_ Faith says, “.. . wilful desertion as 
can no way be remedied by the 
church or the civil magistrate is 
cause sufficient of dissolving the 
bond of marriage: wherein a public 
and orderly course of proceeding is 
to be observed . . .”’ (Chapter 24:6). 


QO Does the substitution of “You” 
for “Thou” in addressing God in 
prayers jar you? 


A Not if it is well done. I have heard 
some atrocious English in the 
attempt by some ministers, and 
exquisite English by others. All in 
all, this is improving, even in the 
opinion of pedantic characters in 
whose numbers I have occasionally 
been counted. But those using ‘‘you”’ 
still use the Lord’s Prayer in the 
older form. Even the New English 
Bible (Matthew 6:9) refrains from 
any attempt to change to “You”! I 
_ do not expect to live long enough to 
see a form of the Lord’s Prayer using 
“You” acceptable throughout our 
church. And, may I add, I do not 
expect to live long enough to hear 
crowds sing, ‘“O Canada, we stand 
on guard for you.” Tradition, thou 
 diest a long and hard death. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. 
_L.H. Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, 
Port Hope, Ont. Include name and 
_address, for information only. 
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Southern Ontario’s 
Friendly 


Retirement Haven! 


A Residence for Senior Citizens at Dufferin and Bloor Streets 
* Carefree Living * Congenial Company * Gracious Dining 
* Convenient Transportation * Close to Everything 
* All Rooms Have Individual Heat Control 
If you are 60 years of age or over and in reasonably good health, inquire 

today. For further information, phone 537-3135 or write to: 


Dept. PR, New Horizons Tower 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 


ACW HORIZONE TOWER 


New Horizons Tower is operated as a non-profit organization 
by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 


Also 
SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 


for senior citizens who are looking for accommodation while their families or companions arevacationing. 
Phone 537-3135 for details. 


A WORTHY CHARITY FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


BELMONT HOUSE 


(THE TORONTO AGED MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HOMES) 
FOUNDED 1852 
‘‘Applications for residency will be welcome” 
55 Belmont St., Toronto, Ont. M5R 1R1 Phone 964-9231 


WE’VE BEEN HELPING SINCE 1892! 


Strange how many people are just getting to know about the world-wide out- 
reach of The Leprosy Mission! It all started in Ireland over a hundred years ago, 
with compassion shown to leprosy sufferers in India. Since 1892 Canadian 
Christians have been routing their concern for leprosy’s victims through its 
agency and now patients in 34 Third World countries benefit. 

But the leprosy problem is growing. Sufferers number more than fifteen million, 
and the Mission’s ministry in the Name of Christ to their physical, mental and 
spiritual needs was never more needed than today. 


$ feed 


My prayer will follow this Christmas gift 


Please Print 
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ADD EFC SS cole ce tee ore tuea cao tuammeaba ate rier ten rotpernae 
A quarter million patients thank you through 


The Leprosy Mission (Canada) 
67 Yonge St., Suite 1128, Toronto, Ontario MS5E 1J8 
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PERSONALS 


Ann Drummond Gowers resigned as 
deaconess at Gateway Community Church, 
Toronto, after nine years under the board 
of world mission. Former president of the 
Order of Deaconesses, she left with her 
husband, the Rev. Eric Gowers, for Austra- 
lia, where they will continue their ministry 
in the Presbyterian Church. 


Alan H. Cowle, a member of the com- 
mittee for the revision of The Book of 
Praise and of the committee which pro- 
duced Praise Ways, conducted a hymn 
festival for the Presbytery of Northern 
Saskatchewan in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, and another for the Presbytery 
of Winnipeg in St. David’s Church, Winni- 
peg. Both events were presbytery centen- 
nial projects. Mr. Cowle is chairman of the 
Toronto centre of The Royal Canadian 
College of Organists. 


The Rev. Byron Howlett has _ been 
appointed district secretary for Nova Scotia 
of the Canadian Bible Society, effective July 
Ist next. He will succeed the Rev. M.C.P. 
Macintosh who will retire then. Mr. 
Howlett is a minister of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ) and lives in 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


Rev. Dr. J.L.W. McLean and his wife 
Frances shown at a bon voyage party in 
Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., where Dr. 
McLean served for three years. They have 
retired to Victoria, B.C., where he was 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church for 34 
years. 


The Rev. Joseph Muchan formerly of 
Wychwood Church, Toronto, has retired 
from the active ministry. He is now on the 


staff of the Leprosy Mission as a <a ' 


and stewardship counsellor. 


The Rey. Haimdat Sawh, minister of the 


Guyana Presbyterian Church, is in. Knox _ 


College studying at the Toronto School of f 


Theology under the scholarship program of 
the board of world mission. 


Miss Eleanor Knott will return to India 


early in the new year to take up her work — 


again teaching at the Helen Macdonald 
High School for girls in Jhansi. She has 
had a busy furlough in Canada doing camp 
work, 

studies. 


intensive deputation and futher — 


Jerry Hames has been appointed editor — 


of The Canadian Churchman, the monthly % 


publication of the Anglican Church in 
Canada. A layman, 
managing editor. 


Ont., has been named secretary-treasurer 
of a new _ inter-dominational 
institute known as Diakonia which will 
train ministers in congregational 
evangelism. 


Giving Hilariously. 


“God loveth a cheerful giver.’’ Acts 20:35 


You can have joy through giving. 
At Christmas we remember the gift of God’s Son. 


Your gift to the Canadian Bible Society will bring joy to 


others and yourself. 


The need is urgent. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
’ Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


| Order BOO KS and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS . 


52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 


M4S 1Y1 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


urite D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


WURLIIZER’ 


organs pianos 


PHIL LaPENNA STUDIOS 
377 ALBION RD. REXDALE, ONT. 
(416) 745-4663 


GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
Beauties from Holland 


T.V. lamp: Sailing boat 
$20.00. 


“Santa Maria” - complete 
Delft Blue Items 
Table cioth, 52 x 80 inches $20.00 
Wall plate Rembrandt 10 in. $12.50 
“Saskia (his wife) $12.50 
Vase, height 8 inches $15.00 — 
Sugar spoon $ 7.50 
Pendar:: (cross) $ 7.50 
Locket $ 6.00 
Others 
Salad set (2 pc. wood) $ 6.00 
Children’s set (3 pc. metal) $ 6.00 


Meerschaum pipe, bent or straight $10.00 ( 


Each item a delight to give and to receive. 
Money back guarantee. 
Cheque or M.O. to DUTCH TRADING POST, 


KLEINBURG, ONT. Ontario residents add 5% 
Sales tax. 


with any notice of change. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 
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Cathy McMullen and 
children Paul Rajive, Promila Catherine, 
Pradibha Ann and Steven Anil arrived in 
Canada in late November for a three month 
furlough from India where Clarence is on 
the faculty of Baring Union Christian 
College at Batala in the Punjab. They will 
be speaking to groups in the church during 
January. 


Miss Ivy Howard has completed a time 
of deputation in Central Canada and has 
left for Northern Ireland to work with the 


_ Presbyterian Church in Belfast as a dea- 


coness. 


Adriana Van Duy- 
vendyk has gone to 
Japan as an overseas 
volunteer to work with 
the Korean Christian 
Centre in Osaka. Miss 
Van Duyvendyk is a 
‘recreation technolo- Site 
gist, a graduate of the Ais 
Kelsey Institute of tty 
Applied Arts and Science in Saskatoon, her 
home city. It is expected that the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan will assign her 
to recreational leadership at the centre in 
Osaka, especially in the fitness program for 
women and possibly doing special work 
with retarded children. 


SEE/HEAR 


Talking Books 


For discussion groups, and sometimes 
for personal study, the cassette offers some 
distinct advantages over books. Voice Over 
Books has produced a number of cassettes 
based on best selling fiction and non- 
fiction. If my sample is an indication, the 
voices are pleasant but engaging, and the 
quality of the recording itself is quite high. 
Similar to the book-of-the-month-club 
idea, Voice Over tapes have tape-of-the- 
month subscriptions. The cost, at $6.95 a 
tape ($5.95 if you belong to the club) is 
quite reasonable. 

Tapes available vary from Xavier! and 
The Watergate Tapes to I'm O.K., Youre 
O.K., The Living Bible and A Nation of 
Strangers. For further information write: 
Voice Over Books, 200 Park Ave. S., New 
York, N.Y. 10003, U.S.A. 


A folk singer 


Wary am I of albums released by agen- 
cies rather than record companies. Wary 
am I of records that are too obviously 
message albums. Therefore I approached 
with caution David Campbell’s Through 
Arawak Eyes (Development Education 


Centre, 121A Avenue Road, Toronto). I 
couldn’t believe my turn-table! Here is a 
folk singer of tremendous talent. The tunes 
are singable, the lyrics are challenging, the 
accompaniment is professional. 

David Campbell is from Guyana. He 
knows of exploitation and hardship and he 
also knows of gentleness and compassion. 
His music is hopeful but not naive. The 
lyrics refer to Toronto and the Caribbean, 
to James Bay and Santiago, to “‘discover- 
ing’’ America and viewing this small world 
from the moon. 

This is an imaginative, serious, stimu- 
lating and entertaining album. 


For liturgical use 


Several observations about Joe Dailey 
and Friends’ Happy Are the Children of 
the Lord. Most of the songs relate directly 
to scripture (Matt. 5: 3-10, 1 John 4, Psalm 
85, Phil. 2: 6-11, Num. 6: 24-26). The 
accompaniment is sometimes repetitive. ‘“‘A 
Light Will Shine’’ begins most effectively 
with Pam Conn’s a cappella voice. ‘“‘We'll 
See the Light” is a very moving and effec- 
tive hymn. All in all, this is a pretty fair 
album. Recommended as a teaching re- 
source and for liturgical use. Happy Are 
the Children of the Lord is produced by 
Alba House Communications, Canfield, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 44406. — L.E. Siverns 


A. Hunter 


MoS SCous (Lisson 


502 Spadina Ave.e Torontoe Canada 


Rev. A. Zeidman, M.Th., D.D., Director 
David Zeidman, B.A., Assistant Director 


Christmas reminds us of the One who 
said, ‘| was hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: | was thirsty and ye gave me drink: | 
was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 


At the Scott Mission we seek to serve, 


- December, 1975 — January, 1976 


by word and deed, Him for whom there 
was no room in the inn. 

To all our friends a Blessed Christmas 
and a joyous New Year. 


Gift books you'll enjoy 


THE FAMILY ALBUM, 
Arthur and Nancy DeMoss 
A gift for your favourite aunt or anyone 
who appreciates inspirational writing in the 
style of Edgar A. Guest and Catherine 
Marshall. This collection of poems, stories 
and essays include thoughts about the great 
religious festivals, as well as themes like 
home and family, friendship and heaven. 
Since it comes from the U.S.A. it includes a 
chapter on the heritage of that country, but 
it’s pleasing to find there a tribute to its 
neighbour, Canada. (Welch, $7.95). 


compiled by 


WESTERN SHORES, Canada’s Pacific 
Coast, by Ted Spiegel 

In this pictorial tribute to one of 
Canada’s most beautiful provinces, we dis- 
cover the waters, wilds, mountains and 
cities of British Columbia seen through the 
camera of Ted Spiegel. One of the most 
spectacular is a double-page spread of 
salmon glimpsed through the water. All 
photos are in colour. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $22.50) 


FACES OF CHINA, Tomorrow, Today, 
Yesterday, photos by Pat Fok, text by Ross 
Terrill 

Many books are appearing analysing the 
political and social life of Red China, but 
this is probably the first to give visual 
insights into the daily life of a people still 
mysterious to most North Americans. The 
Hong Kong born photographer travelled 
widely in China and says of this book, “J 
am not a politician. | am a Chinese girl 
with a camera. These are a few faces from 
my homeland.’’ The author of the text is a 
research fellow and lecturer on government 
at Harvard. (Nelson, $18.95) 


THE MINISTRY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
by William Fitch 
When dealing with biblical themes Dr. 
Fitch is always clear and thorough. Here he 
deals with the Bible’s major passages on 
the Holy Spirit, and also draws from the 
church’s creeds and hymnody. There is 
careful exposition of the biblical texts and 
much practical teaching on the place of the 
Holy Spirit in the Christian’s thinking, 
behaviour and relationships. There is a 
good chapter (the longest in the book) on 
the modern tongues movement. The book 
presents a challenge, pointing the way to 
deeper devotion. (Home Evangel, $7.95) 
W.A. Smith 


THERE'S A LOT OF IT GOING 
AROUND, by Eric Nicol 

If you’re tired of alarming headlines and 
worries about inflation, try this collection 
from one of Canada’s best-known humour- 
ists and discover that the real perils of life 
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education 


include writing notes to the teacher at 8:15 
a.m., cereal boxes that show the correct 
weight for your height, and children who 
ask at dinner, ‘““‘Daddy, what animal did 
this meat come from?’’ Wholesome 
humour that will brighten anyone’s day. 
(Doubleday, $7.95) 


PRISON LETTERS, by Corrie ten Boom 
Encouragement and _ inspiration are 
found in these true letters of a heroic 
woman condemned to die because of her 
underground activities in Holland on be- 
half of Jewish refugees during World War 
Il. She spent many months in German 
concentration camps, then escaped. Each 
letter reveals the author’s Christlike love 
for her enemies, friends and all humanity. 
(Welch, $3.95) 
Maude FitzSimons 


SELECTIONS FROM PICTURESQUE 
CANADA, 

Ninety-six exquisite engravings showing 
Canadian life as it was in the last century, 
taken from a publication which appeared 
in 1882, these give intriguing glimpses of 
the world in which our ancestors lived. A 
must for lovers of Canadiana. (Hurtig, 
$17.95) 


NO CHINESE STRANGER, by Jade Snow 
Wong 

What is it like to be discriminated 
against in the land of one’s birth? And to 
become a successful artist, businesswoman 


and writer in a culture that used to dis-. 


courage women from becoming leaders? 
Jade Snow Wong’s autobiography depicts 
her struggles to bridge the best of Chinese 
and American ways of living. Hard work in 
the family’s denim garment factory in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, along with a solid 
in the Chinese classics and 
American schools, inculcated in her drive 
and inspiration to branch out and create 
her own ceramics, developing this into a 
world-wide business. Mrs. Wong’s solution 
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both home and business, with time out for | 
making Chinese kites and meals. The cul 
mination of her life is a trip to China. 


home is truly in the U.S.A., the land of her — 
birth. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $12.50) “ae 
Jean E. Sonnenfeld — 


CONTEMPORARY CANADIAN | 
COMPOSERS, edited by Keith MacMillan — 
and John Beckwith 

This long-needed reference work gives 
detailed biographies of 144 Canadian com- — 
posers, plus discussion and lists of their — 
works. Articles and/or books about or te 
produced by them are also listed. Music : 
lovers and students, especially those who — 
want to discover the gifted musicians in our 
own country, will appreciate it. (Oxford, — 
$14.95) 3 


OLD SHEET MUSIC, a pictorial history, ; 

Marian Klamkin e 

Collecting sheet music cover art is a fast- 4 
growing hobby, since publishers no longer — 
issue it. This is a delightful compilation of — 
cover illustrations ranging across the last — 

century and this, a veritable history of pop, : 

theatre and film music. Sure to appeal to — 

lovers of North Americana as well as music | 

and art. (Prentice-Hall, $22.50) 
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THE FEMALE EYE, by Lorraine Monk 
One of the best of the books produced — 
for International Women’s Year, this — 
gathers work of over 80 talented Canadian _ 
women photographers. Produced by the — 
National Film Board, the photos are both — 
exquisite and powerful. It is not only a tri- — 
bute to women but to the photographic art. 
The fine reproductions are both in colour : 
and black and white. (Clarke, Irwin, — 
$19.95)'.- 3 . I 
THE MESSIAH, by Roger Dixon 4 
This begins by giving insight into the 
homey-human side of Jesus’ life with his — 
family, from Herod’s death to the young 
years and on from there. Dixon, a success- _ 
ful playwright, stages each chapter splen- 
didly, refreshing our thinking about a life 
we know and love. (Collins, $8.95) , 


BLESS THIS FOOD, by Anita Bryant 4 

This is no ordinary cook book, for it — 
shares the preparation as well as eating of — 
food with the whole family. It combines B 2 
recipes that are fun to make and in which © 
youngsters can get involved, with a Chris- 
tian atmosphere I find unique. Between the — 
recipes are bits of wit, short prayers, sec- — 
tions of the psalms and many personal ‘2 
glimpses into the life of a family. (Double- — 
day, $9.95) Mary Whitson — 


DIEFENBAKER, LEADERSHIP 

GAINED 1956-62, by Peter Stursberg oY 
The first six years of John Diefenbaker’s _ 

leadership as ‘“‘chief’ of the Progressive — 
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Conservative party are recorded in detail by 
one who was close to the Ottawa scene. It is 
compiled from transcripts of interviews 
with some 30 people. For example, Donald 
Fleming, former finance minister, gives his 
version of the struggle which centred on 
James Coyne, governor of the Bank of 
Canada. It exposes the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the speakers and of course of Mr. 
Diefenbaker himself, the crusader, rene- 
gade, orator and folk hero. (University of 
Toronto Press, $15.) 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, Lost Chords 
and Discords, by Caryl Brahams 

A century ago this year, this famous 
English comic opera team produced their 
first successful work, Trial By Jury. So it’s 
an appropriate time for a new biography, 
and this one is highly readable, enhanced 
by 130 contemporary illustrations including 
program covers and posters. It’s also brim- 
full of anecdotes such as details of the 
quarrel about a new carpet for the Savoy 
theatre which almost destroyed the partner- 
ship. (McGraw-Hill Ryerson, $18.95) 


PERSIA, BRIDGE OF TURQUOISE, by 
Roloff Beny 

This is more than just a book, it’s a 
superb work of art. Magnificent photo- 
graphy shows us the country in all its 
moods, enhanced by quotations from poets 
and philosophers. Especially striking are 
the engravings and calligraphy printed in 
gold on dark brown. From the whole book 
emanates a feeling of poetry, mystery and 
magic. (McClelland and Stewart, $45) 


ART TREASURES OF THE VATICAN, 
Edited by Redig de Campos 

A celebration of faith as well as art, this 
is a treasure-trove of masterpieces housed 
in the Vatican, with 410 gorgeous colour 
illustrations. They’re not all what is con- 
ventionally thought of as art. Some of the 
most interesting are manuscripts such as a 
letter from Martin Luther and a parch- 
ment scroll of the Book of Joshua. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $37.50) 


WIGGLE TO THE LAUNDROMAT, by 
Dennis Lee, illustrated by Charles Pachter 

This talented team has produced yet 
another charming large-format paperback 
for the little ones, mostly artwork with the 
nonsense poetry children love. All about 
moles, fish, coats, skyscrapers, living on 
other planets and other such things. And 
parents will enjoy sharing the fun. (New 
Press, $4.95) 


CALENDARS 

Two fine art calendars for 1976, appro- 
priate for almost anyone. A desk calendar 
features paintings from the McMichael 
Canadian Collection at Kleinburg, Ont., 
with works of the Group of Seven and 
photos of Eskimo carvings, $3.25. The 
Indian Arts wall calendar is both educa- 
tional and beautiful, with its reproductions 
of carvings, prints, paintings and a gor- 
geous example of beadwork, $4.50. (both, 
Clarke, Irwin) 
December, 1975 — January, 1976 


EXODUS / UK, by Richard Rohmer 

For his third novel this Canadian lawyer 
and senior R.C.A.F. reserve officer turns to 
the United Kingdom. When blackmail by 
the Arab nations threatens the complete 
collapse of Great Britain, Canada faces the 
prospect of waves of British immigrants. 
Then the United States becomes involved 
in this blend of high-level politics, inter- 
national drama and political upheaval. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $10.) 


Books about Christmas 


CHRISTMAS THE WORLD OVER, 
By Daniel J. Foley 

Customs surrounding the celebration of 
Christmas in many countries are described 
and delightfully illustrated here, for the 
whole family to enjoy. Wouldn’t it be fun 
for children to try the Swiss custom of 
dressing up as biblical characters and sing 
carols from house to house, carrying 
lighted stars? Or make a Christmas crib 
Czechoslovakian style, including everyday 
people like butchers and night watchmen? 
(Nelson, paper, $6.95) 


THE MERRIEST CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
by Mark Link, S.J. 

A more contemporary look at the season, 
this collection of poetry with graphic 
photos begins with poignant expressions 
about commercialized celebrations in. to- 
day’s North American society, then looks at 
the past, the day as a time of fulfilment, 
and what it might become. An unusual, 
thought-provoking paperback that will 
help us all ponder the real meaning of 
Christmas. (Griffin, $5.70) 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS, by 
Phyllis Hobe 

Those who prefer the kind of poems and 
stories we knew as children will enjoy this. 
It includes poems such as Longfellow’s The 
Three Kings, selections from Dickens and 
stories such as Hans Christian Andersen’s 
The Little Match Girl, plus new material in 
the same vein. Charmingly illustrated with 
photos and antique-style art. (Welch, 
$7.95) 


THE DAYS BEFORE CHRISTMAS, by 
W.A. Poovey 

More and more families are adopting the 
old idea of celebrating advent, the period 
leading up to Christmas. As well as the 
story of that festival this includes ways to 
celebrate it and a series of simple, short 
devotions based on advent-oriented psalms, 
suitable for family or individual use. (Augs- 
burg, $2.95) 


CHRISTMAS COMES TO BLUEBERRY 
CORNERS and other Christmas stories for 
children 
Four stories, charmingly illustrated, 
which can be read to the little ones and 
enjoyed by older children too. These are 
excerpted from several editions of the 
Augsburg American Annual of Christmas 
Literature and Art. (Augsburg, $4.75). 
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CHURCH SCHOOL PUPILS of Glenview Church, Toronto, presented their centennial birthday 
contributions during the Thanksgiving service. The church, beautifully decorated in keeping with 
the Thanksgiving theme also had a centennial birthday cake in the centre of the chancel 

around which the children placed their Thanksgiving birthday gifts. 


GEORGETOWN-RIVERFIELD PRESBYTEENS presented a series of historical character sketches i 


at a picnic marking the Presbyterian centennial. An outdoor church service, a sing-song 
of late 19th century hymns, and various contests marked the day sponsored by 
the Georgetown and Riverfield congregations in rural Quebec. 


CAMEOS 


OLD-TIME CLOTHING was worn aga many ata Seal service held in Knox Church, Kincardine: 
Ont. The guest preacher, Rev. Fred Cromey, is at the left, the minister, Rev. James R. Weir, at right. 
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WHEN THE 100TH anniversary of the present 
building of West Adelaide Church in the. 
Presbytery of Sarnia was celebrated, a plaque ' 
of The Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci was a 
presented by the Arthur Hannahson family of 
St. Catharines. The plaque was cast in the 
Carron Iron Works of Falkirk, Scotland. ‘. 
Pictured above are, from left, Arthur 


Hannahson, his wife Anne, their son Robert, he 
who presented the plaque, their daughter Mrs. 
W.D. Jago (Isobel), of Brantford, who 4 
unveiled it, and son Alfred. Mr. Hannahson’s a 


father was twice minister of West Adelaide. 


TWO COUPLES WHO CELEBRATED their 40th 
wedding anniversary the same week were F 
congratulated by Rev. A.L. Sutherland on : 
behalf of St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, 
Ont. All four are elders there. Shown are: % 
Mr. and Mrs. John Craig, Mr. Sutherland, \ 
and Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Weir. 


REV. NOEL GORDON (centre) set the clock 4 
back 100 years when he arrived at the St. 2 
Albert Church in Alberta on horseback. On ’ 
his right is session clerk Bill Bissonnette 
who helped the minister look after his horse 
Moriah before a centennial service in the 
old style was held in the church. 
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AT FIRST CHURCH, BRANDON, Man. a stained s 
glass window was dedicated in memory at 
of Margaret F. Gemmell. It was given by 4 
her sister, Jessie Gemmell, right. Shown : 
also are Rev. Peter Ruddell and 

session clerk Donald Thomson. = 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD | 
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MISS JEAN CLARKE, formerly of the Atlantic 
Synod, has been appointed director of 
Christian education at Drummond Hill 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont. Shown with Miss 
Clarke (third from left) are Rev. Gordon 
Hastings, Mrs. Delilah McRae, elder, 

and the clerk of session, G. Alex Fraser. 


At St. Andrew's Church, North Battle- 
ford, Sask. recognition of the early settlers 
who took the good news of Jesus Christ to 
western Canada was made at the 70th anni- 
versary services. One such pioneer couple 
was Russell McConnell and his wife, 
founding members of St. Andrew’s. For the 
past 20 years he has been clerk of session. 
A plaque from the congregation and a sil- 
ver tea service from the session were pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. McConnell. 

Knox Church, Ripley, Ont. hosted a cen- 
tennial service marking 100 years of the 
present building. Members of Ashfield 
Church and Knox Church, Kincardine also 
attended, many in old-time costume. Allis- 
ter MacKay acted as precentor and Prof. 
A.L. Farris was guest preacher. 

The junior and senior choirs of First 
Church, Brandon, Man. have produced a 
record entitled Praise to the Lord as a cen- 
tennial tribute. 

At Kenloch Church, N.S. a Communion 
table cloth was dedicated in memory of 
Malcolm Cameron. It was given by rela- 
tives and friends represented by senior 

~ elder Neil Dan MacInnis. 

A centennial project of St. Paul's Church, 
Englehart, Ont. and the sister congrega- 
tion at Tomstown, Ont. was publication of 
an historical booklet Memories of a Church 
and its People. The author, Mrs. Lillis 
Gibbons, records in detail the history of the 
two northern congregations, Tomstown 
from 1903 and Englehart from 1907. 


Anniversaries 


25th — St. Giles-Kingsway, Islington, Ont., 
Nov. 9, (Rev. W.J. Adamson). 
50th — First, Brandon, Man., Oct. 26, (Rev. 
Peter D. Ruddell). 
105th — Duart, Ont., Nov. 9, (Rev. W.G. Mun- 
shaw). 
110th — Knox, Cannington, Ont., Oct. 19, 
(Rey. M.C. Young). 
119th — Knox, Jarvis, Ont., Nov 2, (Rev. G. 
Taylor-Munro). 
139th — Paris, Ont., Oct. 26, (Rev. A.B. Em- 
bree). 
142nd — Westminster, Smiths Falls, Ont., Oct. 
26, (Rev. E.S. Moore). 
144th — Chippawa, Ont., Nov. 2. (Rev. J.K. 
English). 
147th — First, North Pelham, Ont., Oct. 26, 
j Rev. R.A. Sinclair). 


December, 1975 — January, 1976 


LETTERS 


Thanks for banners 


The Presbyterian Women, Kirk of St. 
James, Charlottetown, P.E.I., express their 
appreciation and thanks to those who 
created the centennial banners and to the 
people who arranged for the displays. 

It was an inspiration to all of us. 

Mrs. E. MacFarlane, 
Corresponding Secretary 


Christians and Jews 


The article “Exploring Christian-Jewish 
Relations’’ by Peter Gilbert in the October 
Record is an unfortunate article. As a 
Christian and as a Presbyterian I must 
repudiate any attempt to bring a meeting 
of minds with either Jewish or Muslim 


theology. We may enjoy and appreciate | 


Jewish and Muslim people as friends and 
in many other ways, but as Christians we 
are bound to the holy scriptures and St. 
Peter says in Acts 4:12 ‘‘And there is salva- 
tion in and through no one else, for there is 
no other name under heaven given among 
men by and in which we must be saved.” 
(Amplified Version) The thrust of the 
Greek word oute which is translated none 
is not even. 

Mr. Gilbert makes bold to say that 
‘Jesus may be considered a Saviour, but 
not the Saviour.’’ When the chips are down 
St. Peter has the overriding authority over 
a modern man in conversation with Jewish 
theologians. | 

The paragraph that quotes Bishop 
George Appleton is a shocking heresy and I 
quote ‘‘One point he emphasized was the 
need for Christians to regain a feeling that 
it is God we worship rather than affording 
pre-eminence to Christ in this respect, as 
Christ is only one of three persons in the 
Trinity.’ What a strange view of the 
Trinity is this and what a snivelling accom- 
modation to Jewish thought! It may indeed 
be the right of Jews to think as they do but 
as a Christian I have no right to play down 
what the New Testament teaches to give my 
Jewish friends peace of mind. St. Paul says 
in Colossians 1:18 ‘‘He is also the head of 
his body, the church; seeing he is the 
beginning, the first-born from among the 
dead, so that he alone in everything and in 
every respect might occupy the chief place 
— stand first and be pre-eminent.”’ I see no 
way that a Christian can play down the per- 
son of Christ and be true to Christ. Also 
John 8:19 in reply to those who questioned 
him, Jesus said in the last part of the verse 
“If you knew me, you would know my 
father also.’’ And in his discussion with 
Philip, Jesus himself said, John 14:11 
‘Believe me that I am in the father and the 
father in me.’’ The whole passage John 
14:5-11 points out that he thought that it 
was impossible to separate himself (Jesus) 
from God the father. Bishop Appleton asks 
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by Mrs. K. Morck, Calgary, Alta. 


THE WONDERS OF CREATION 


“The eyes of all wait upon Thee; and Thou 
givest them their meat in due season."' 
Psalm 145:15 


Great Horned Owl 
— Immature 


Owl’s eyes are exceptional among birds 
in that they face forward, and are the most 
frontally facing in the avian world. The 
eyes of certain owls are larger than human 
eyes, and this is remarkable when the rela- 
tive sizes of the two heads are considered. 
The visible part of the owl’s eye is almost 
entirely taken up by the iris in contra- 
distinction to the human eye, in which a 
considerable part of the eyeball is visible. 
We see only a small portion of the eye of an 
owl, most of it being hidden within the 
structure of the skull. A large portion of 
the owl’s skull is occupied by the eyes and 
they are so tightly jammed in their sockets 
that they cannot be moved. To compensate 
for this lack of mobility in the eye, an owl 
has an extraordinary ability to move or 
rotate the head. 


One of the special features of the owl’s 
eye is the nictitating membrane, or third 
eyelid. This is present in all birds. The 
nictitans consist of a skin-like membrane 
with a lining of tiny pimple-like cells and it 
is drawn across the eyeball from the nasal 
side to the outer. Its function is to keep the 
surface of the eyeball polished and free 
from dirt and dust while a marginal pleat 
on the outer surface of the membrane 
cleans the under surface of the eyelids. In 
owls this membrane is cloudy and opaque 
but very transparent in many other birds. 

To close its eyes the owl employs the 

upper lid as do humans and in this differs 
from all other birds; as they use the lower 
lid for this purpose. Those who have 
studied the eye of an owl have found within 
it a specific retinal structure which enables 
it to utilize to the full the smallest degree of 
illumination. The fact that owls see well in 
dim light is well known. 
“Behold, the eye of the Lord is upon them 
that fear him, upon them that hope in his 
mercy; to deliver their soul from death, and 
to keep them alive in famine.”’ Psalm 33: 
18-19 


Letter S (continued) 


us to do what Jesus himself said could not 
be done. 

We must either repudiate the approach 
of the Christian and Jewish dialogue pro- 
gram or repudiate the very words of our 
Lord. 

It is not that I wish to be unpleasant to 
Jews or Muslims or any other group but in 
no way can we, as Christians, repudiate the 
words of Jesus Christ to make persons of 
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other faiths feel at home with us. 

If this group as represented by Mr. 
Gilbert, and those who think as he does, 
would be true to their ordination questions 
and solemn vows they would remember the 
words that, ‘“‘We are bound solely to the 
word of God.”’ If this is not suitable to 
them then they are free to enter a religious 
group that is not bound by holy scripture, 
but it is unfair and dishonest to attempt to 
push this teaching upon the church as if it 
were ours. 

(Rev.) Keith Wilcox, Coquitlam, B.C. 


leaders or active members will be ent here 
if received within two weeks of the date of deat th, 
which must be given. 


McLEAN, THE REV. WILLIAM, a retired — 
Presbyterian minister, Mr. McLean died in 
Ottawa on October 17. He was 78 years of age. : 

As a youth of almost 17 years he came from 
Aberdeen, Scotland to Canada in 1914. He 
enlisted in the Canadian army in 1915 and 
served overseas, was wounded at Passchen- — 
daele, and attained the rank of Regimental | 
Sergeant Major. | 

In 1925 he graduated from the Toront toys 
Bible College and became assistant to the 
manager of the Montreal Sailors’ Institute. — 
In 1930 he began studies at The Presbyterian — 
College, Montreal, at the same time minister-_ 
ing at St. Andrew’s, South Mountain, Ont. 
After graduation, he served Outremont Pres- 
byterian Church until 1939, when he returned — 
to the Sailors’ Institute to assume the position — 
of chaplain-manager, which he held until — 
1964. During his years there he was made a — 
Member of the Order of the British Empire in — 
recognition of his service during the war years — 
and thereafter. He was also honoured with the — 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from The Presb ro ip 
terian College. 

Retiring from The Sailors’ Institute in 1964, 
he ministered in Kirkhill Church, Dalkeith, — 
Ont. for five years. Then he retired and moved | 
to Ottawa where he served the presbytery as — 
part-time hospital visitor until shortly before A 
his death: te 

Surviving are, his wife, the former Esther. ; 
Jarvis, two daughters, Jean (Mrs. A. Oldfield), — 
Ottawa, and Joyce (Mrs. D. Pociernicke), New — 
York. A brother, the Rev. Alexander McLean 
(retired), is now living in Thornhill, Ont. | 

ATKINSON, MRS. ARTHUR, 80, life mentee a 
W.M.S., Durham Church, Ont., Sept. 14. 

BOYD, MALCOLM JAMES, 93, senior elder of 
St Stephen's Church, Creston, B.C. former 
session clerk and manager, Sept. 26. 

BYERS, CHRISTOPHER, member, 
Church, Campbellton, N.B., Sept. 25. 

DAVIDSON, GEORGE B., long-time elder, 
Queen Street East Church, Torontel Oct7ig= 

ECCLES, WILLIAM, 75, elder at Amos Church, j 
Dromore, Ont. Board member Durham — 
Church, Ont. Sept. 30. 

FERRIER, BYRON, 76, elder Knox Preston 
Church, Cambridge, Ont. Oct. 11. ee 

HARDEY, JOHN, former session clerk and re-— 
presentative elder, Knox Church, Kent Bree * 
Ont. Oct. 3. i 

LINDSAY, W.A., 84, trustee, Durham Church, i 
Ont. z 

MACKELLAR, D.A., catechist, retired, sefvell at 
Bradner, Coghlan and Mt. Lehman; New Dena = 


Knox 


B.C.; Atikokan, Ont., 
Bees Octe21. 


T.H.B. Somers, in Ottawa, Oct. 31. F 
McLEOD, ANGUS ED, elder, St. Andrew's, ~ 
Lindsay, Ont. Oct. 10. Miva. 
McMILLAN, MRS. MARY A., 82, widow of Dr. 
W.H. McMillan and mother of the mayor of & 
Thorold, Dr. D.A. McMillan, active in the 
W.M.S., St. Andrew’s Church, Thorold, Ont. | 
SMITH, ALEXANDER, 80, a senior elder at 
Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont., Oct.1. 
THOMAS, ALEX, 94, elder for 25 years at 
Dixie Church, Mississauga, Ont. Oct.6. 
WYLIE, WILLIAM H., elder. St. Andrew’s 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., Oct. 4. if: 2 


THE REAL CAUSE 
OF INFLATION 


or 
How to have less and enjoy it 
more! 


Human greed, envy and self- 
indulgence make for the upward 
spiral of inflation and the downward 
spiral of morals at the same time. 
The results are not peace, joy and 
‘satisfaction but rather alienation, 
aggravation and discontent. 

The apostle Paul of the New Testa- 
ment wrote from prison, that he had 
learned the secret of being satisfied 
with the little he had. Jesus is the one 
who unlocked this secret and opened 
up the way of life with meaning. 

Jean Vanier has written that many 
of us live either in the future or in 
the past, and thus pass through life 
without living. It is only as we learn 
not to fear, but to trust God’s love, to 
surrender ourselves and to be confi- 
dent in him that we can learn to 
relax and live for today. 


A message from the congregation 
of Melville Presbyterian Church, 
West Hill, Telephone 282-7111. 


(An advertisement in The Mirror, a 


Scarborough, Ont. 


Paper.) 


weekly news- 


i REA DINGS 


‘January 1 — James 3: 1-12 
January 2 — Ephesians 5S: 8-21 
January 3 — Matthew 18: 21-35 
January 4 — Matthew 2: 1-12 
January 5 — Luke 2: 25-33 
January 6 — Matthew 2: 13-21 
January 7 — Luke 2: 41-52 
January 8 — Luke 18: 1-14 
January 9 — John 11: 28-37 
January 10 — Luke 23: 32-43 
January 11 — 1 Peter 2: 9-17 
January 12 — Micah 4: 1-7 
_ January 13 — Proverbs 3: 1-15 

- January 14 — Matthew 25: 31-46 


January 15 — Jeremiah 5: 1-5, 9 


- January 16 — Luke 4: 16-30 

January 17 — Isaiah 40: 1-17 
January 18 — Psalm 19 

January 19 — Psalm 24 

January 20 — Psalm 27 

_ January 21 — Romans 12: 1-11 

~ January 22 — Romans 12: 12-21 

January 23 — Colossians 1: 1-19 

January 24 — Revelation 2: 1-11 


January 25 — Isaiah 40: 18-31 


January 26 — Hebrews 13: 1-8 
January 27 — Ecclesiastes 1: 1-18 
January 28 — Matthew 26: 36-46 
January 29 — Mark 11: 1-11 

— January 30 — John 11: 32-44 
January 31 — Genesis 3: 1-13 


December, 1975 ~ January, 1976 


CALENDAR 


RECOGNITIONS 
Fortier, Rev. John, Richmond Bay charge, Tyne 
Valley, P.E.I. Oct. 28. 
Loper, Rev. Brant, associate secretary, Board of 
Congregational Life, at Agincourt, Ont., Nov. 
19, 


INDUCTIONS 

Chatreau, Rev. Delbert R., Dunvegan, Kenyon, 
Ont., Nov. 16. 

Innes, Rev. K.A., Brussels and Belgrave, Ont., 
Sept. 10. 

Keddie, Rev. David, Calgary, 
Oct. 2. 

Kim, Rev. D.K., Toronto, Saehahn Korean, Ont., 
Oct. S. 

Laurenson, Rev. J.M., St. Andrew’s, Fergus, 
Ont., Oct. 2. 

MacDonald, Rev. Alex S., Aurora, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., Nov. 2. 

Wiseman, Rev. John H., Avonmore charge, Ont. 
Nov. 28. 


Grace, Alta., 


DESIGNATION 
Clarke, Miss Jean, director of Christian educa- 
tion, Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill, Ont., 
Octo; 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River Charge, N.B., Rev. John Posno, 206 
Wellington St., Chatham. 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I]. Rev. A.M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthew’s, Nfld., Rev. I.S. Wis- 
hart, 76 Queen’s Rd., St. John’s A1C 2A8. 

Halifax, Church of St. David, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 67 Russell St., Dartmouth 
B3A 3N2. 

Little Narrows-Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Neil J. 
McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell, N.S. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
Belfast. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S. 
Rev. L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3. Baddeck. 

River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 
Dewar, R.R.2, New Glasgow B2H SCS. 

Truro, St. James, Rev. Dr. A.E. Morrison, 48 
Archibald St., Truro B2N 4R4. 

West River charge: Durham, Green Hill and Salt 
Springs, N.S., Rev. Waldon B. Moase, P.O. 
Box 254, Pictou BOK 1HO0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J.W. 
Milne, Box 522, Ormstown JOS 1K0. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MOo. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. Dr. E.G.B. 
Foote, 81 Loch Isle Rd., R.R. 2, Bell’s Cor- 
ners, Ont. 

Iroquois, Knox and St. Andrew’s, South Moun- 
tain, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 38, Spencer- 
ville KOE 1X0. 

Kirkhill, St. Columba, Ont., Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, Box 225, Vankleek Hill, KOB 1R0. 
Melbourne, Eglise des Cantons de L’Est Que., 
(French speaking), Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 
Chemin des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy 

G1V 1X9. 


>< 
Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
$9 Ashisy 8. — Hamilton, 


Montreal, Livingstone, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Montreal, Maisoneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que., Rev. 
Dr. E. Powell Aikens, 33 Kenaston Ave., Mon- 
treal H3R 1L9. 

Ormstown and Rockburn, Que. spe Ve ecclair 
MacLeod, 50 Prince St., Huntingdon, JOS 1H0. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. Hamish M. 
Kennedy, 25 Westfield Cres., Ottawa K2G 0T6. 

Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. L.E. Hughes, 82 
Daniel St. N., Arnprior, K7S 2K8. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des 
Quatre-Bourgeois, St. Foy, Que. G1V 1X9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Agincourt, Bridlewood, Ont., Rev. H.M. 
MacRury, 59 Nelson Ave., Toronto, M4K 1Z1. 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetawan, Ont., 
Rey. Malcom A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 

Caledon East and Claude, Ont., Rev. Warren 
McKinnon, P.O. Box 206, Bolton LOP 1A0. 

Elmira, Ont., Rev. Walter McLean, 50 Erb St. 
West, Waterloo. 

Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, 
Box 37, Fenelon Falls. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, P4N 6T6. 
New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J.J. 

Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart POJ 1HO. 
Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 
2993 Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN 1R6. 
Oakville, Knox, Ont., Rev. E.F. Dutcher, 1393 
Clarkson Rd. N., Mississauga, L5J 2W6. 
Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. 
Gowland, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan 
Ross, 174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie 
P3A 1B8. 
Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., 
M1G 223. 


Rev. W.I. 
Scarborough 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 

Saint Barnabas’ School, 

Niagara Parkway Box 583, 

Fort Erie, Ontario. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


SINCE STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Himites’ 


30 CIRRUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 16, ONT 


STACKING CHAIRS - PEWS 
All kinds of chairs, wood - steel - plastic - 
upholstered. Folding / stacking tables. Pews and 
church furniture. Peter Keppie Sales, 57 Charles 
es Dr., West Hill, Ont. Phone (416) 284- 
260. 
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Sudbury, Knox, Ont., Rev. W.A. Fraser, 879 
Westmount Ave., Sudbury. 

Thornhill, Ont., Prof. Donald Wade, 271 Centre 
St., Thornhill L4J 1GS. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. A. Glen, 
1038 Woodbine Ave., Toronto M4C 4C4. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. Dr. J.H. 
Williams, 17 Glenview Ave., Toronto M4R 1P5, 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W.J. Adamson, 
1S Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. James, Long Branch, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington 
M9B 1K7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blvd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, Wychwood- -Davenport, Ont., Rev. R.B. 


Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
M6B 3L4. 

Toronto, York Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. J.W. 
Mills, 85 Montgomery Rd., Islington 


M9A 3N4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, Centre Road, and West Adelaide, 
Ont., Rev. R.E. Baker, Box 156, Thedford. 

Burlington, Knox, Ont., Rev. A. Lorne Mackay, 
$5 Bruce Park Dr., Hamilton. 

Chatsworth and Dornoch, Ont., Rev. T.H. Boyd, 
Box 1647, Meaford, NOH 1Y0. 

Dundalk and Swinton Park, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 

Durham and Priceville, Ont., Rev. P.A. Fer- 
guson, Box 283, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hender- 
son, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Listowel, Knox, Ont., Rev. Dennis W. Clarke, 
King St., Atwood, NOG 1B0. 

London, Trinity, Ont., Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 
Hamilton Road, London. 

Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rev. F.H. Austen, 
720 Hall St., Sarnia, N7V 2C2. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 


DEPT. PR 


CHURCH MUSIC 


| Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 


junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
Landen 1? Ontario, Canada. 


PERSONALIZED Delft Blue, Baby, Wedding and 
Wedding Anniversary Plates. Free brochure on re- 
quest from Dutch Trading Post, Kleinburg, Ont. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


Required immediately for Bethel Presbyterian 
Church, Syndey, N.S. For further information, 
please contact: James F. MacKinnon, 203 
Cartier St., Sydney, N.S., BIS 2V9; Phone (902) 
562-1729, OR Rev. E. H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S., B1P 4Z2. 


( 


Point Edward and piece Oats: RAS: Ds 
Campbell, 254 N. Brock St., Sarnia N7T 5Z6 X 


Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rey. R.D. MacDona ld, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. Vs 
Thamesville, St. James and Kent Bridge, Knox, | 
Ont., Rev. W.G. Munshaw, Duart NOL 1H0. 
Tiverton, Knox, Ont., Rev. S.W. Ceara P.O. } 
Box 430, Southampton NOH 2L0. 
Waterdown, Knox and Nelson, Ont., Rev. DR. , 
Nicholson, 937 La Salle Park Rd., Burlington . 
L7T 1M8. F 
Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. | 
William Lawson, 425 Victoria Ave., Windsor. _| 
Windsor, Riverside, Ont., Rev. C. Congram, 
R.R, 1, Belle River NOR 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Elphinstone and Okanais Reserve, Rev. Bria 
Penney, Box 392, Rossburn, Man. ROJ1V0. 
Thunder Bay, First, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hood, 15 | 
Royston Court, Thunder Bay, P7A 4Y7. ae 
Virden Charge, Man., Rev. W.M. McNeil, Bo 
445, Neepawa, Man. 


Synod of Saskatchewan a 
Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourie’ r 
Box 1295, Moose Jaw. a 


Synod of Alberta Ri 
Innisfail and Penhold , Alta., Rev. Dick Ritchie: 
P.O. Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 
Wanham and Blueberry Mountain, Alta., Rey 
Wm. Penny, 10015-88th Ave., Grande Prairie 
T8V 0C4. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Vancouver, Chinese, B.C. Rev. William Perry, 
213 Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. : 
Victoria, Knox, B.C., Rev. G.D. Smith mak 
Highrock Ave., Victoria V9A 4V8. : 


(Sttained 
_ Slass 


BULLAS GLASS Ltp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO fl 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS ‘ : 
In Bit Stained Glass oF 


SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 


 Spn8 G. MAILE & SON 
Ants © 10/12 The Borough, 
‘as at SNe Canterbury, Kent. 
England Established 1785 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


We will be pleased to place insertions under this 

heading at the rate of 33¢ per word, minimum 
$9. Heading in capital letters $1.10 additional fo 
first line, each additional line 75¢. Cash 
advance. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 


A Project Co-ordinator for the Southern Region 
of Haiti, and a Drug Distribution Representa- _ 
tive are urgently needed for Caribbean il Id 
Care (Haiti), as soon as possible. 
Work is in support of the Crusade Agai ast 
Tuberculosis, a program undertaken by Carib- 
bean Child Care Inc. in co-operation with a * 
missions of Haiti, to control the disease ¢ 
tuberculosis, in the country of Haiti. 
Applicants must have a working Re of 
French, } 
Please apply to: Caribbean Child Care (Hai 
518 Queens Avenue, London, Ontario, N6B 1Y7., 
Att’n: Jack F, Wall, Phone: (519) 433-8429. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD _ 


MEDITATION 


SOME READERS will remember having read a reprint of 
an answer written to a little girl by the name of Virginia 
O’Hanlon more than 75 years ago. Virginia, eight years of 
age, had written to the editor of The New York Sun, dis- 
tressed by the claim of some of her friends that whereas 
no Santa Claus,” and so she pleaded, “Please tell me the 
truth.” 

The answer to that entreaty was written by Francis 
Pharcellus Church, and appeared annually thereafter at 
Christmas time in The Sun, and has been quoted in a 
score of languages. It has come to be considered a classic 
answer to youth about the abiding values of the sense of 

wonder and the spirit of good-will. 

Most of us would agree with its spirit even though it may 
have been couched more in the language of adults than of 
eight-year-olds. On occasion and on this page, it may 
sometimes be necessary to defend and extol the sentiment 
expressed for any one of several reasons. The difficulty 
that faces us now, however, is that of clarifying the minds 
of those who long ago reached voting age without “putting 
away childish things.”’ 

Too many people are inclined to look to some form of 
- Santa Claus to solve their problems, whether those prob- 
lems have to do with personal income or family relation- 
ships. Almost any form of problem solver is welcomed, be 
it a loan company, a psychiatrist, or an individual or 
institution that promises a panacea for current woes. 
Presently, some look to government for the establishing 

of controls, for the writing of rules, or for whatever solu- 
tions may be thought desirable. While most have lived long 
enough to know better, some still persist in thinking that if 
the government does it, it will be done at no cost to low- 
income people. It matters not whether expected results 
have to do with old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, hospitalization, abortion, or marriage and divorce; if 
_ government was to step in, some suppose, conditions under 
- which we all live could be improved. 

Appropos to such expectations, establishment of govern- 
ment-controlled lotteries such as Wintario and that in the 
interests of the 1976 Olympics has seemed almost an 
answer to prayer. Some confidently expect that such plans 
(heaven forbid that any one should be so crass as to term 
them gambling) will act as a Santa Claus to lift us up 
_ December, 1975 — January, 1976 


@vouw 


The Santa Claus Syndrome 
Or, 


Buzz Off, 
Virginia! 


Se 
comer 


““God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son” (John 3: 16, KJV). 
“Ye are not your own; for ye were bought with a price” (I. Cor. 6: 19, 20, KJV). 


above the morass of ever-mounting bills. We discount 
arguments of such people as Dr. David McKenna, chair- 
man of a special committee on gambling for the State of 
Washington, who says that ““When the state becomes a 
gambling operator, some principles of government have to 
change,”’ and has the nerve to suggest that government 
operation of gambling is a questionable matter! 

Christians, taught by their Lord (Matthew 10: 16), to be 
as wise as serpents, ought really to be less naive. We need 
not expect that even a concerned government can bail us 
out of all the woes of inflation of the follies of our per- 
sonal extravagances. 

There must be some personal effort to change, some 
willingness to sacrifice, and perhaps a readiness to accept 
a different standard of material living than that which we 
consider our right. What we cannot hope government to do 
unaided, we need not think that Lady Luck (a fickle lover 
at best), is going to perform for us. 

At Christmas especially we need reminding that God is 
not to be placed in the same category as a fairy godmother. 
For all our emphasizing the grace of God in Jesus — 
“everything for nothing to those who did not deserve any- 
thing at all” — we need to know that God does not raise 
us to life and hope from a quagmire of sin and despair 
merely by pulling strings and pushing buttons. 

And it is not so easy for us as spending our lottery prize 
money. Sensible Christian people do not expect their por- 
tion to be ‘‘pie in the sky bye and bye,” much less right 
away. There must be acceptance of the gift God has given, 
adoration, and commitment to the service of his name. Is 
it the God of the prophets for whom you are preparing a 
place in your home this Christmas, or just the tooth fairy? 


Prayer 


God of love, whose dealing with your people must never be 
thought to be of the same order as magic, we would learn 
to thank you the more for the gifts of your grace. Help us, 
remembering the cost of our salvation, gratefully to accept 
your gift of life, and willingly to offer ourselves to you, a 
living sacrifice. In the Name of Jesus, our Saviour and 
Lord. Amen. * / BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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EVANGEL!S 


The Presb 


‘_, .There has been a renewed interest in 
evangelism ... Characteristic of this re- 
newal is the concern of lay people to 
translate their faith into word and 
action.” 


Contents of the EVANGELISM HAND- 
BOOK include: Some Definitions; The 
Motivations for Evangelism; Visiting for 
Evangelism; The Congregation’s Role; 
Working Together; Evangelists-at-Large 


ary 
ga ae : 
Rf 


M HANDBOOK 


and Preaching Missions; and Other Pro- 
grams and Resources. 


ORDER FROM: The Board of 
Congregational Life, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


PRICE: $1.00 
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